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THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 'OF 

j^unoPE. 


fniAl’TER I. 

THE A(iK ()[’’ I'AfTII IX THE MH’.ST. THE THREE 
ATTACKS :,X<)1:T'HEUX OR MORAI,; 'WESTERN OR 
l^ TELRECTrAE; EASTERN OR MIITTARY. 

T^|i: XoKTill KN (Ii: MOltAIj ATT.VK ON' TIIK ITAl.IAN SYSTKM^ AND ITS 
TF.MI'OUAIIY 


iif'Dijraphirdl rn)tf)i(li(rlt’.< of Ifdlon Cht'li^iUituiif.—AiiiK'k}^ upon it. 

'ric \<n'f]t^rn <//* iiKirof AHm'J.. I hr for nf (iiDUdul/ on a 

n fio'inofhill ill thr rh rt, fhr f> pri-.<i uf<itf re oj IdtUSy 

lAtllKnlr rnpr. -Till IJ <ir> hxfji pois/nml hlj flii 

('oiiliiooti'rini ii( III tin. ini' III Jirp rtnm ^Df thr IIkIkH}^ Sijsfriil ,— Jl 

oriifiiiKhs in thr. Anihimi ijorfrno: oj thr supri iion'ij >ij Jk{0.<on odf 
AuttnirHIf. Thr iiHi .<hiiu f'l Ti'(lii.'^ul»‘(<iii(iiiliiiii. —(Itld drl'rhip' 
viriit rf S(‘hi>f<t.<firisiu. MnHnij (iino oj (hi 
arrijorij V [[..•< pfinhnii lOi.dij ion m/Lot/s u Itvfonn in the Chiirrh. 

— (h'rreoini a the l.tupi for of (h r ukiho .— If on the point of t .duhlrdiOKj 
(i Envoprnn- 'llo oeroei/. - The I'opis M^':r tht iiiilitanj oiid mvHitunj 
Urfonrerf of Jinropr throwjh the i’rn.<n^vf. 


The realm of an idea may uften Le deliued by geometrical 
litii's. 

If from Home, as a. centre, two lines be drawn, one of 
wbicli ]>asses eastward, and tonelies tin' Asiatic 
shore of the r>osphorns, the otlier westward, and phicai lAimi- 
erossi»s the I’yreiiees, m-arlv all those Mediterra- I-''A'" 
iiean C(|iintnes lying to tlie south ot thesi' lines 

V, Tinder t 4 io 


were living,*at theJimo oi* which we< 
dogfna, “'liJiere is but onc^dod, and*M»hanimei is his 
prophetbut the couulries to the uerth had added to the 
Von, 11. B 
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TIIK AtiE 01’ EAlTil IN THE WK-sf 


orthodox ooncciilion of tin.' Ifoly'I'l-iiiity the ;idoi';i(i..ii of 
t lie t lie \vorslii|i of iinay,i‘S, the i ii V( loa I ion of .saints, 

and a devout attaolunent lo relics and shrines. 

1 have now to relate how these lines were ]inshed 
Im.ic’s ucthig forward on Ihirope, that, to the east hy military, 
epoua. that to the west hy inti'lleetual I oreo. On Home, 
as on a ]tivot. they worked : now ojh mini;’, now elosine,',i 
now threatening; to curve round at their extremes and 
compress ]iay'ani/,ini;' Ohristmidoin in their clasp; then, 
through the convulsive throes of tin- nations they had 
inclosed reeediiie: from om another and i| n ivei ine- fliroiiy h- 
out their whole leiie'th, hut reeei'iny; onl)’ for an insta 0, 
lo shut more closely ayain. 

It xeas es if from the hot sands of Africa iir'isihle, 
arms were jmt forth, enfolding liniope in theii’ rirasp, 
and ti’yiny' to join their haml.s to yive Ui payan i/.iny 
t’hristendom a fearl'nl and mortal eonipression 'I'lieic 
wei e sf ruyules and resislaneis, hiU the poitenloiis hands 
clasped al last. 11 istorieally, we cal 1 I he [il'i sstire t hat w.,s 
t lien made i he Hidi irmat ion. 

Mot without dillietilty ean we deserihe the eonVnisivi■ 
slruyyles of nations so as to convey a ele.ar i<lei o| the 
forces aetiny upon them, i have now to devote niatu' 
perhaps npt nnintere.'jtiny, certainly not, uninstruelive, 
jiayes to these evi.mts. 

In this ehaplei' 1 heyin that task hy relaliny the 
eonsei pteiiees ol the slate ot thltiys hel'etoloi'e desmilied 
the earnest ness ol converted I h.'rniatiy a; id t he immoral i t ies 
of the po|i( s. , 

’j’he (ieianans insisted* on a relin inalion aniony eeele 
siaslies, and that they should lead lives in 

.i aeeordaliee with reliyioli. 'fids moral altaek 

r I ,II I 111 til'! vva.s aeeomjianicd also hy an inlelleel mil one. 

.‘irisine; Irom anollier source, and tiniountiny to 
a mutiny in the Chiireh itself. In the eour.se of centuries, 
and ]iarl ieularly' duriny the more recent* evil times, a, 
yradijal diveryeiiee of Iheoloyy ti'om morals liad laken 
place, to the dissatislael iem ol' tluil reninant of Ihinkiny 
men who here a'al there, in the solitude ol monasteries, 
compared the ifoymas of theoloyv v i t h the lietales of 
vea.soii. Of those, and the niim’jci' was yearly incTea.siny, 
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Ih'cii iiiHoni; tin; Aralis in Spain, not a few bail 
Ik-couk; iiilVrIial witli a love of ]ibiloKopliy. 

W'lioevrr comiiaiis ibi; Icnflu and Iwelfth (.■(■ntnvles 
1,1 ii.'ct 1 k: 1' 1^1111101, lail li» I'l-inai'k lln; p;i(at infilUdnal 
advanco wliicli lMiii>|ie was niakinj,;', •'J'Ik.i ideas oeenjiyin;;' 
(he minds id' Chrislian men, tla ir very tni'ii of 
• 1 liony:lit, had alloy-ether elianyed. Tlie earm-st- »i I'liii'j-v phv. 
ni.'ss of Ihe (ii.-nnans, eo^nniinyliny w ith flie kno^ledye oi' 
the ,Mohainmedans, eonld.no lonyer he diverted •I’l'om tin- 
misly elonds of theoloyieal discussion out of which I’hilo- 
8 o|,»hy enieryed, not in the ((rOeiaii eliissieal v<«. 1 nre in 
wi<ieli she had disapjie^ied at Alexaiulria, hnt in tiie 
g-iotesi|ni* yarl I of the'eowled and moj-tilled monk. Slie 
tiinid'lv eaine haelc to tlie world as Sel*olast icism. ])ejsnailiim 
ini.-n toeonsiih i-, hy the liyht of iheii-own reason, that doyma 
’ which seeiiieiW to put eominoii sense at defiance tiansn!i- 
stanl iatiiin. .'seai'ceK' w ei e her ^vhisjn■r.s heard in the 
eeelesiast ieal ranks when a m n I i ny ayainst autlmrity a lose, 
aftd since it was neee,'sar\' to eomhal that inntiny with 
its own weapons, the ( liureli was eomjielled to yive la-r 
(••ountenanee to .-seliolasl ii- 'I heoloyy. 

I.eiidwiy liiinself to t'ae demand for morality, and mn 
alliwelher I'efnsiny to join in the intellecttial jiroyress. a 
yreat man. 1 i ildelirand. liiduylit.on an ee.elesiasi iea! 
reform. 1 le raised Ihi- papacy to its maNimnm of ]iowei. 
tind prejiared the ^^ay tor his sueeessors to seize tlie 
material re.sourees of I'iurope.t lirouy'h the t'rusades. 

Sueh is an outline of theeAeiits with which we have 
now to deal. A detailed analvsis of those events shows 
tliat thei'cwere three d i reel ions of pre,?snie u]'on 
home. 'I'he pressure ti-om the West and tliat ii ' i'-.' 
from tlie I'iast were iMohainmedan. '1 heir re- 
siillant was a pressure Ironi tlie North; it was esseutiailx' 
Christian. A\ hile those were forciyn, this was domes!!' . 
It is almost immaterial in what order we consider them; 
the manner in whicli I am handliuy the sulijeet leads me. 
howefer. to treat id' the Ndrthern ]iresstire tiist. then o^ that 
<)1 the West, and on snhse([nent payes of that ot the blast. 

It had hivome i, 4 isolutely neeessavt*^ t hat somethihy 
.should he ^one for the reformation of t Tw ]ia])a(^'. Its 
.triiaes, such ^is we luive related in Chajiler All.. \TiI. 1 ., 
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jiicii. I’d the niHsliT njiirit ol’ //hi 
I'orrif.’ti hi- inovdiiwnt tor /ici'n/n/ili.sli/n^- thi.s ciul iiv must 
r.■^.n'lml'K^ll0 oltiscly look, ‘lie IH llio l'i'|irA'S(;n(ativ(; (if iii- 
P'l'ixy-* Ihu'iKVM tliat were jii'c.soiif ly to oxijrt a most 
important ayoncy. 

In file train of (lio r.mjionn' OUio Ilf., wlicn Im resolved 
to imt a stop to all (Ids wickedness, was (ierliert, a ^’rem■ll 
('eclesiasi''e, liorn in Aiivereim. In Ids lioylmod, while a 
ijivofocr- ‘ scholar in the Ahhey of A via I lac, he at Iraeieil | he 
*'"*■ attention ol Ids superiors ; amone-iithers, of I laj 

I omit of 1 >are(.d(Oia, who took him to Spain, ddnaa'dm 
hi eaimt a la-olieii^nt in the malhianalics, astronomv. ahd 
physics of the Alohammedaii schools, lie spoioi Ar.aliic 
in^s.nMiY.i with the th.'ency of a Saracen. Ilis resiihaiee at 
Cordova, where the khalif iiatroni/ed all the 
learning and science of the ayi', and his snhseipuai I resiih ncir 
in K’ome, wlier(.i he found an im.'oncei vahle iyiioi-inee and 
immorality, wei'e not lost upon his fntni'c life, lleesta- 
Mished a si.’hool at h’heims, \vh(a-e he tanylit loyic, ninsli', 
astronomy, e.\])hdned Viie-i], Statius, d'l ivnee. and intro¬ 
duced what were at that time regarded as ... the 

yloho and the ahaens. lie lahoiired to jiersi.ade his 
eeuntrymen that leaininy; is far to he ])i-eferrcd to the 
sports (d the lii ld. Jhiohserved the stars thinuyh tuhes, 
invented a chick, and an orean played hy steam. Ih’ 
composed a w.irk on 1,‘hctliric. Aiiiioiidcd Ahhot i 
liolihie. he l'( 11 into a ndsnnderslandiny with ids monks, 
e.iid had to retire tirst to loime, and then to resume his 

school at li’heinis. In tie ]iolitieal events ..neeted with 

the rise ol n.iiyh Capet, he was ayain hrouyht into 
prominence. 'I'hc sjieecli of the liishop of Orleans at the 
( oiincil (it Iiheims. which Avas Ids composition, shows ns 
how his iArohammedan education had led him to look upon 
Ills eiiio.iiii- the state (it tiiinys in ('hristendom ; ‘‘'('here is 
I'"""', it is notorious, Avho knows 
crniuyh of letters to(|ualify him fora door keeper ; 
with-what lace slnall he ]iresnine to teach A\-h(i has never 
learneil?” lledocis not hesitate to allude lo)ia|ial hriherie.s 
and ],ajial crinids: “If Kiny lluylf's emhassadois could 
have hrihed th.Ojiojie and < 'rescentins, his alfailS had taken 
a fliff(n(;nt till 11 . Jle rei.’ounts the diseraeciyaiid eriiiKYS id* 
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Jion' Joliii XIL Lad cut oil' the nose ami 
toti'^uc of.John the Curdinnl; how llouificc ]j:id 
Joliii XIJl.; Jiou'JoLii A'l\Miii(^ 1)0011 starvoil to doatli’in 
tlio dirii^'coiis of till) Casdoof >Sr,. Aii”clo. lie doigaiida, 
“ To siicli iiion.stiT-s, full oi' all iid'aiiiy.A’oid oi'all kiiT)wlo(li;'i;, 
Ininiaii and <liviiio, arc all tlio. jiTiosls of (<od to siihiiiit— 
,111011 distin^iiisliod llii'oii|^liont, tlio world for thoir loariiiiij^ 
and holy livofs? TLo jioiifiIf wlio so sins against Ids liroilior 
- who, when adiiionlMlTod, rol'nsos to hoar tlm voioo of 
coiinsol, is as a jiuhlican and a sinnor.” \\ ith a jirojilictio 
insjiiratioii of tlio aoonsatioiis of-tlio Uoforiiiatio'?i.,lio asks, 
■■ lio not Ant i-('lirist llo spoaks of^liiiu as “ tho Mjin 
of Sin,” ‘^tlio -Myslory of iniquity.” Of lioino lio says, 
n itli an oinjiliasis doiilitloss ontdrooij liy liis i\Ioliaininodaii 
oxqiorionoos, *• Slio has already lost tlio alli oiaiico of tin- 
I'iast; Ali'xandria, Antiooli. Al'rioa, and Asia are sojiaran- 
from lior ; ('onslantino|i]o has lirokon loose from her; tin- 
interior of Sjiain l;ino\'s notliini;’ of the ]io|io.” lie says, 
"Jlowdo x'onr eni-inies say tliat. in deyosiny Ariiiiljiliiis. 
\\i' should ha\'o waited lor the judyineut of the leiiiian 
fishoq? (an they say that his judyineiit is liefori.- that of 
Ood wh|oh our svuod ]ironoiineed ? The I’rinee ol' tin 
lioliiaii hisho|is and of I lumqiostles t helnsed i-s ]iroclaiinect 
I half (lod must he oheyod rather t haii men ; and raid, the 
toaeher of tho Oeii tiles, anni in need anathema to hi in. 1 lionyli 
lie e\oro an aiiyel, who .should |ireaeh a doelrino diU'erenl 
to that which had heon deli\’ered. Ileeauso the ]iontilf 
.Ma.reellimi.s otfered ineonso t« .Iu[iiter, must, thi'n-fore, 
all l)isho|)s saoriliceV” In all tins there is ohviously an 
insurgent .spirit ayainst tho pa]ia»;y, of, rather, against its 
iui(|uiiies. 

In the jirogre.s.s of tho ])olitieal movements tlerhort was 
appointod to tho arehhishoprio of h’heiins. (hi no 
this ooi'asion, it is not without interest that wo n-.ii advai.o- 
ohsorvo lii.s worldly wisdom, it 'was desiralilo to 
eouciliato tho (.■lorgv -qierhaps it might ho done hy tho 
oncoiiiBigonient of maiTiago. lie had lived in the ]^oly- 
ganiic court of the khalif, wlio-so family had occasionally 
hoasted of Ji.tiro thi'ji forty* son.s alu^ •forty daughters. 
Wedl* then jnay lie .say. “ f jiroliihit inarri.fgo. I 

condoinn not sucond marriages. I do not hlaine the eitlling 
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of llosh.” Ilis elix'tioii not only ])r()V 0 (\ unforiiunito? l)«.t, 
in tlio tortuous imlicy of llu' liinos, lio was roniovoil from 
tliTi excrcisi! of his ciiiscojKil I'unotions and ]iut nnihu' inlor- 
dict. , Tlu! .speooh of the h’oinan leyatc', Leo, Avlio ]ii'('si<led 
at his chndenination*eJ\X's ns an insiyht into tlie natni'(M)f 
his olHuiee, of the inteniion of Konu! to ]ierNcv('re in her 
iynoranee and sniHU’slition, and is an aninsiny example of 
eeele.siastieal ai’ynment; “ 1‘ecaifse the vicars of I’eler and 
their disviples will not have foi; liieir t('ach(a-s a Plalo, a 
\ iryil, a 'reta'iiee. and the rest id’ the lierd of jili.losophei's. 
who so:^'aloft like the hirds of the ai?', and dl\e into.tia' 
di;])ths liki' till' ti^slies of tin; sea»\e say that they are Vot 
worthy to he door-kee])ers, hi'eause'l |ie\' know n it how to 
make verses. I’eter^ is, indeed, a door-keeper luit of 
heaven!’’ lie does not diuiy the s\steniatie lii iheiA' of the 
jiontifieal e-oveniment, hut jnslilies it, 1 >id not tlie 
Sa\ioiir reeei\’e yillsol tlie w ise men'r” Nordoiy he denv 
tlie ei'imes of the ]ionl ills, thoiieh he |iiolests ayaiiist these 
who would expose them, reminding them that " I lam \\*,is 
eursi'd for uneoVeriny his father’s nakedness-,” In all (his 
we sei.; the heyinnini;- ef that strnyyle hidween .Mohaae- 
mi'dan leavniny and morals and Italian iyiioitnee and 
eriin<\ which was at last to produce such important results 
for Europe', ' 

Oneo more fierilert rotiri'd to the court of thi'('uiperor. 
It was at the time that ()tho 1 IE was eontemplaliny a 
rex'oliition in the empire and^a ri'formation of the (’hnreh. 
He saw-how-usi'ful (Imliert miyht he to his ]ioliey, and 
had him ap]iointed Aryhhishop of lia veniia, (>n the 
Ofih'it tin; death of fireyAry \’. he issued his deei'ee f'lr the 
•"le- (deelion of (ierhei't as ]iope. 'I'he low-lorn 

French ceelesiastie, thus attaininy io the nimost heiyht 
of human a ml li lion, took the name of S\l veslei- II. 

Eut liomo was md williny thus to suri'emlei- her sordid 
interests; she revolted. 'ruseuluin, the ilisyi'aee of the 
]ia])aey, rehellod. Jtreipiired the arms of theem]ieror to 
sustain his i>ontiH’. For a moment it seemed as if t*!ie lie- 
formation miyht have hi en anticipated hy many f;entuvit s 
--^that Christia^ ,Europe miyht Iwve liefli sjiared the 
ahiimiite.hlo ]iii.'pal disyraees *awaitiny it. 'lihere w'as a 
learfted and U 2 iriyht pope, an aide and youlhful emperor; 
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1)i«t Italian roveiif^o, in tlie person of Stepliania, the wife 
of the iinirdercd. Crosc’cntins, blasted all these ex])ectatioris. 
From the hand of that outraged |iijd nohle criminal, who, 
with more than lioman ilrmness of pnrj)ose, could dplilie- 
rately barter lier virtue for vengeaiKX!, the unsu§ 2 ^ectiiig- 
em])cror took the poisoned ciij), amt left Homo is,of 
::))dy to die. lie was but twent}'-two years of the (mi.ilor 
ag'c. iSylvester, also, wa^ irretrievably I'uined i’"!*- 
by the drugs that had lleeji stealthily mixed witl^his food, 
lie soon followed his jiali'on to the giave. His steam 
oi'giins, })hysical exp('riments, metbanical inventi(.Sn^ foreign 
bii^l.li, and want of orthoiVjxy, eontirmed Plie awful impu^i- 
tion timt *10 was a nedromancer. The mouth of every one 
was full of stories of mystery and m*(gie in which (lerbert 
had borne a jiart. Afar olf in Furojie, by their evening 
tiresidi.-s, the .goblin-seared ^leasants wliisjiereil to one 
anollier that in the most secret a]>artment of the jiulaco at 
liomo there was conceale<l an impish dwarf, who wore a 
tifl-ban, and had a ring that could make him invisilde, or 
give him two dilferent bodies at the same tim’e ; that, in 
the midnight houi’s, sti'ange sounds had iieen heard, when 
no one *vas viitliin but tin* pope; that, while he was 
among the intidelsiu k'pain, tlu^ future Yiontiif had bartered 
his soul to S,itan. on condition that he woiild make him 
Clii'ist's vicar ii]ion earth, ami now it was plain"that holh 
jiarties had lieim true to their com|i:ict. In their privacy, 
iiollow-eVi'il monks inuttereej to oini another under their 
cowls, “ Jlomagium diiibolo fe(«t et male linivit." 

To a degree of wiekediu'ss ^ilmost irremediablo had. 
things thus come. 'I'lie sin.s df tliS poiititfs vere re- 
]iealed, wi(liout any abatement. in all the clerical ranks. 
tSimony Jiml coneuhinage j'revaih'd to an e.xtent that 
Ihreateneil the anihority of the Church over the coarsest 
minds. Feele.siastieal jiroinotion could in iill liiiections be 
obtained by purchase: in all directions there wei'O jii'iest.s 
boasting of illegitimate families, lint,yet. in I lay. , . 

<'hni-(4i itsidf there were men of irre]iroa<'hable. p.I,, n?,, 

life, wlko, like l'(‘ter Damiani, lifted nii ihei--< 

Voices again.st the |^>evailing scandal, •lie it 
was'wlio ]«'oved that nearT\' every inie.^. in Hiiun had 
2»urchased his jireferment and lii ed ivith a concubine.* Thu 
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immoralitios thus forced upon tho attention of pious 'men 
fiooii l)e^au to be followc<l l)y 001)^0(111011008 tluxt iiii^^lit 
liat^o 1)0011 expected. It os Imt a stop from tho condemna¬ 
tion cvf morals to tlio criticism of laitli. llio develo}>inf^' 
intellect* Ilf Ihiropo could no lonc’or hear tlio acts or tlio 
thoiishts that it had horotoi’ore submitted to. The dogma 
of transubstantiation led to revolt. 

The early fathers delighted to* noint out the agreement 
• of doctrines llowiiig. from the princiidos of 
Christianity with tho.so of Greek philosophy, 
piiiiosophy _ Ji^or if' wa-'j asscl'tod tlia.t a- corrcspondciii^o 

niuithcoi.iK-y. .,,1,1 j-east)n exists; but by degrees 

as one dogma after another of a ni’,5itorious aiub,unintelli¬ 
gible kind was iutroihiced, and niatteivs ot belief could no 
longer bo co-ordinated with the conclusions of the under¬ 
standing, it became necessary to iorco the latter into a sub- 
■rii.irordinate ])osition. '.riie great political jntcrests 
.•nilloiii.a. involved in these (]Uestions suggested the ex¬ 
pediency and oven necessity of compelling such a subordi¬ 
nation iiy the applicid ion of civil power. In this manner, 
as wo have desciibecl, in the reign of Constantine tho 
(Jiasit, philoso|iliieal discussions of voligiou.s things.came to 
lie iliscoiintenaneed, and implii;it faith in the decisions ot 
(‘xisl.ing anthorily reijuired. I’hilosophy was subjugated 
and enslaveil by theology. f\ o shall n(jw see what were 
t he cii'cumslances of hei' revolt. 

Ill the soliliiile of monasteries there was every induce¬ 
ment for those who had become weary of self-examination 
to enter on the conteiiiphition of the external world. 
Herein they found :V tichl olfering to them endless occupa¬ 
tion, and capable of worthily exercising their acuteness. 
l!iit it was not, possilile for them to take tlio first step 
■ 111 ■ niuiiii.v without olfending against tho decisions csta- 
i"Vain authority. The alternative was 

i-i-i. the sic.dthy |iroeceding or o])en mutiny; but lieforo 
mutiny tln.'re occurs a period of iiriv.'ito sugges¬ 
tion and another of more extensive discussion. it was 
thus that the German monk (Intschalk, in the ninth 
centurt'.piccnpied liiin.sellbin t.he iirofound pro- 
c..t,..ii,4ik« lih'iy'dl [U'cdest illation, enduring tin iscourge and 
(leat^i in prison fur the sake of hi.s opinion. The piesenco 
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1# tile Saracens in Spain o/Jered an incessant provocation 
to tlic restless intellect of the West, now rajudly expandino-, 
t(j indide’o itself in such forlii|lden exercises. Arahiun 
])hilo.sophy, unseen and sihnitly, was dilfusinp; ,itself 
throneiioiit Franco and Europe, and ckurehincn coifld sonie- 
tiines contcm])late a refuge from their enemies among the 
infidel. In his extremity, Ahehird himself loukc'd forwaj-d 
to a retreat among Jl*o Saracens—a jirotcction lixjm 
ecclesiastical ])ei'secnti<tn.. * 

Iti the conflict with Got.schalk on the matter of predesti¬ 
nation was already foreshadowed the attmnnt to „ 
sc* up reason against anWiority. Joliii Engemi, iviis.iii nn.iinst 

who was employed hy llincmar, the Arclibisliop ... 

of liheims, on that occasion, had aln^idy made a. 2 nlgrimage 
to the hirthjdaces of I'la.to ami Aristotle, A.n. 811 . a, and 
indulged the liojie of uniting jihilosophy and religion in the 
maliner.projiosed hy the ecclesiastics who were studying in 
Sjiain. 

•From Eastern sources John Erigmia liad learned I lie 
doctrines of the eternily of matter, and even ol’ the crea¬ 
tion, with which, indeed, he conrounded tlio ,, . 

rv -i 1 ♦ 1/• II ,1 i. I V a . ' •'"Im 

litfinsoll. .lie; nu'i'clori', a. iicisl.: 
a.c(.j“])ting the Oriental ideas of emanation and 
■iihsorjifion not only as resjiects the .soul of man, hut lll<(“- 
wise all material (liings. In Ids work '•On llie Nature nf 
Things,” his doctrine is, “That, as all things were originall v 
contained intJod, and jiroceeded Ironi him into I. liedillerent 
clas.ses hy which they are noev*distingiiisl’eil, so shall they 
finally return to him and he ahjorhed in the .source I'nun 
which they came; in other words, that, as, hefore the world 
was created, there was no heing Imt Ood,iind (he causes of 
all things were in him, so, after the end ol'1 he world, there 
will he no heing hut Ood, and the causes of all things in 
him.” This tinal I'esolntion he denominated ih ilicat ion. or 
theosis. He even questioned the eternity of ho||, .sa\ ing, 
with the enqihasis of a Saracen, “'J’here is nothing eternal 
hut Ood.” It was inqiossihle, under siieh eireunislanees, 
that ho should not fall under the rehukeoflhe ('hiiieh. 

'J'ran.snhstirnf ia.tio:*, as heing. of tin;<t'f liodov iloetriires, 
theleast rc^'oncilahle to reaSon. was the fi't.st to heUttacked 
by the new^philo.sojihers. What wa.s, ticrh.qis, ift tho 
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beginning, no more tlioii a .jocose jrolinmmod.'ui sariAsm, 
Ix'eaiiic a solemn siilj/eet ot oevivsiustiail disens- 
s'oo. J'h-igonn^strviiiious]]- uphold the doctrino 
Q^' f jiQ Stevoolitits, wJio derived their mnue from 
llieir asserh’oii tlial; a ])art of llio consecrated 
clomon*t.s,aro voided fi'om llie liody in the manlier customary 
witli other rislics of f(>od; a doctrine denounced by the 
orthodox .who deehinsl timt the pyest could “make tlod,” 
and tliat t-'ie eiieliarislic (dements ai'C not liable to di.yestion. 

And now, A.D. lOoO, ]>ereiioar of Tours proniinentlv 
Opirionsof * broiio'lit forward the controversy respecting Mio 
.1’, iKiixar of real jiresenee. 'I’ho ipidd ion had been foi ninhi- 
rized b.v liadbert nmler Ihetei'in transi.-bstantia- 
tioii, and tint o|dnionf. entertained res|:ieeting the saerecl 
elements greatly ditiered ; mere, fetish notions being 
entertained by some, by others t.lie most transcendental 
ideas, in o|>|)osition to liadbert and the ortliodiw ]iarty, 
who asserted that t-liose ehanents ceased to be wliat to the 
.sen.ses the.v ajipeared, and actually became transfbrnu d 
into the body and blood of the Saviour, I’erengar held that, 
thon.c'h there is a real pi'esence in thmn, that jireseiiec is 
of a sjiiritnal nature. 'I'hese heresies were eondeiiined bv 
repeateil eovineils, lleren.yar himsidf bidn.g oll'ered tln^ 
ehoiee ol' (.leatli or rec;.mtation. lie wisely ]ireferred the 
latter, but more wisidy resumed his olfensive doctrines as 
soon as he liad eseajied Irom the hands of his perseenfors. 
.\.s might be supposed troin I hy philosojihieal inilefensibility 
of the orthodox doctrine, 1 leitaig.a r's oji inions, which, indecfl, 
i.ssiied from those of I'lriyyna, ni.aih^ fheinsidves felt in the 
'I'll,'i)u|w highe.st e'celesilistie.al regions, and, from tla^ 
i.iu.a.iy inannei- in which (iia'gory 11, diadt with lln^ 
iiaoco thou. li|.|',,siareh, there is reason to bel Ie\a^ I hat, he hiin- 
sell had privjitely adopted the (hicirines tlins condemned. 

lint it is in I’efcr Abcdard ih.al we lind the, la.yre- 
sentalive of the iii.snrgent .sjiirit of flm.sc times. The hive 
of 1 leloisa seems in oiir eyes to be jiistilied b\' his extra- 
r.■^l■,vcl,n.l ordinary inlelleelual ]H)wer. In liis Oratory, 
nin.u.y til.'ill- “'flic I’ar.ieltCe.’’ the tloi-| lines of fdtil Uid the 
iiiystm'les of i-eiigioii were',villi,mt, any restr.aint 
disenssihl. iNt?»s!ibjVet ((as too protonud or loo saertal for 
Ids contemplation. J!y the po(\erfuland orthodox inlluemxi 
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oiSf. Beraiu-d, “a niorifrerou.s and mi>rtHic<l monk,” iho 
opinions of Aholani were hrone:ht under the ivhnke of the 
unthoiiiics. In vain lie aiiiicalifd from (ho Cotnicil 'of 
(Sens to Ii’oiiic; the ]>owct of iSt. I’crn.'inl at Jh^niw ivaH 
jiaTaiuoiiiit. “ lie makes void (he '^vholi^ Clu'i.s- st. ivniaui 
tian I'aidi hv at tempfiii”- to eompreheiid the imr,. 

oiatiue of God tliroiiah human reason. Jf<' a.secml.s up 
into ileai'cn ; he pjoo.s dywn into ]u.‘ll. IS’otliini;- <#iii elude 
liim. either in the hei^tU’. ahoves or in tin; nethermost 
de[i(hs. 1 lis hraiieheo s|iread over (lie whole e^irth. Ihi 
l.K)aj,t.s that lie lias di.seijdes in •Kome itself, e\’ei» in the. 

<'ojlee'e of Cardinals. ^li.' draws the v'hole earth afirr 
liiiii. It is time, (hei'ofore, to silenee him li\' ajioslolie 
authority.” Sneh was tiie I’l.'jiort u4' the Coiiiieil of bens 
to Jlome, A.i). 1 1-10. 

I’eiliaps it. v'UE mit so much the pnldie aei’usntion (hat 
Ahelard ,denied the doetrine of (he 'I'l'iuity, a.s lii.s a.s.sei'- 
(ioii of Die .supremacy of rea.son - wlu'eh clearly hetl'.iyed 
hi« intention of hreakine- (lie (hratdom of autln.iritv -(hat 
in.siired his eondemnatiuu. Jt wa.s imjiossilile to icslriet 
the risine- discussions wit hin (heir ])ro|ier sphere, or to kei p 

them froiii the |)erilous yround of eeelesiaslieal ■ri„.|. u-sk 

historv . Ahelard in his work ent itled “ ."sie et 
Ni/ii*' s(‘ts i'orth (la,! eoiitradietol'V opinions of (he fathers, 
and exhiliits their discord and strifes on ei-ent, doetrina! 
)ioints, thereby insinuating; liow little of unity there wa.s 
in the Church. It was a work snyeest ii^y gicat deal 
more than it aetually stated, aiifi rvas imwitahly calculated 
to dnnv down upon its autlior t]ie indienat ion of these 
whose interests it touidied. * 

(tut of the discussions atfendiny the,so events sprany 
the eelelirated doctrines of Nominalism and , ,, 
h’ealism, thouyll the (erms themselves seem Hot |.iiii.....|,iiv, 
to Jiave lieen introduced (ill the end of the 


twelftli (.'entury, 'I'he Kealists thought that (he eciieial 
t\’pcs of thinys liad a real e.xistcnce; (he. Nonun.disl.'., 
that thvy were merelv a mental alistract ion e.vprissei^ by 


a '.vord. , It was thi'iclore the (tid (ireek dispute reviseij. 
• tl the N(aninaIists. l♦osel ■Iin of ( il N. ,„in ili-iii 

1 1 tl le * befol-er 1100, wai? the (list dl^ill- ■""'f:. 

i^uished advocate; his materializing' views, as riiigli? bo 
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oxpcotod, (Irnwing upon liiin tlio ro]miof of the Chiiiv^li. 
Ill tliiH contest, Anselm, tlie Arclil>isho])_ of rantorhiiry, 
att('ni[)toil to Imrmonizii, reason in subordination to iaitli, 
and/main, by his e.vanijde, deiuonstrated tlie necessity of 
siihill 1 t-M nI2J’ nil sno/i to tlio decision ot tliv 

liiiina'/i ilifelicct. 

'I’lio dcvelopiiient of scholastic iihilosopliy, which dates 
from the time of I'lriyena., rvas accelerated liy two distinct 
causesthe dreadi'ul materialbation into which, in 
Tiiirope. all sacred things had fallen, and the 
.silmi'i'ir,',’! illustrious example of the IMohammedan.s, who 
iiiut.-tiicso already, hy their ])li\isical in<|uiries, had ci^m- 
cii,,. iisM.,iis. career destined to end ii| hrilliant 

results, d'lio Spanish universities were tilled witli eecle- 
siasl.ies from ma,ny ]iarts of l'hiro|ie. I’eter the A'eiierahle, 
the friend and jirotector of .Alielard, who hfpl Sjxmt much 
time in ('ordova, and not, only sjioko Arabic tliieiilly, but 
act-ually translated the Koran into Latin, mentions that, 
on his lirst arrival in Spain, ho found several lean led 
nn'ii, ('Veil from Lnyland, studying; astronomy, d’lie 
I'eeoiieilial ion of niany of the doymas of authority with 
eoniiiion .sense was impossible for men of under.'jlandiim. 

<'oiild till' clear intelleet of such a stati sman as Hil¬ 
debrand be for a moment disgraced by aecc'ptini; the 
received view of a doi'triiie like that of transulistantiation 
Ills yreat diflicultv was to la'eoneile what had been 
rf'iidcri'd orthodox by the authority of the (.'Imreh with 
the suy'y'esl ions' of reason, farh'\-en witli that reverence ibr 
holy lliiiiys which is in the heart of every intelliuent 
man. In such si'ictimciits, we iind an o.xjilanatiou of tho 
lenient dealiiiefi ol that stern ecclesiastic with the lieretic 
Jlereiiyiir. lb; saw that it, was ulterlv imjiossible to offer 
any defence of nniny of the. niatoi iali/.ed doe-mas of the 
ae'e, but then tho.se dogmas Innl been put forlh as alisobite 
truth by the ('Imreh. Thine-s laut come to the point at 
which reason and theoloay must divi'rye; vet the Italian 
Hi-.M.i s.iHi- stalt'snien did not aec(‘]d, this issue wit.l.'ouf an 
j.otu- I'hro- additional atteiii])!, and. under their jiermission, 
iSchola.-dic Tlii'oiocy, wh,\eh oriuinateil in the 
sehohmtie iilnhwophy ol Hri”. na and Ids fidlo'vei's, smiylit, 
in t-jiC strane-e union ol the Holy I'Si/riptures, the Aristo- 
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teliin riiilosdpliy, niul rantlicism, to ooiisti-uot .a spiontifio 
l)fisis tor ('lii'i.sliaiiity. Jlorosy wijs to tx' coiiibati'it with 
tho weapons of the lierelios, and :f co-oi'dinatiou of autho¬ 
rity and reason effected. I.aider sueli auspices .seholjistio 
])hi!osop]iy ])ervaded tin: .schools, yivkio' to sonic oT tiu'in, 
as Ihe I’jiivei'sity of I’aris, a lietilioiis ri-putatioii« and 
♦eadiiiy to the foundation of olliers in other eifies. It 
answered the olijeot ol itS politic jirianolers in a douhlc 
waw for it raiseii around»1lje orthodox theology an iTaiiielisu 
and i]ii])cnetral»le Imlwark ol wliat seeiiied to he profound 
leai'iiinc'. and also dieei lcd Ihi^ awahcnii."'‘iiy'iid of 
\V(*,leni F,iiro])e to oecn|»Llion.s wliieh, iT prolitless, weyi 
yet excilin*;’, and wilh'out danyer to Ihe existing stati' of 
things, -In that manner nas |)nt, olf for a time the 
incvitahie day in wliich philosophy and thi'oloyv wi'i'e to 
he hroueht int^i mortal eonllict nith each otlier. It was 
douhlless, .scon hy Ilildehrand and his followers that, 
tlionyh llereiiyar had set tho exani[ilo ol’ proleslino^ 
ayffinst tlic jirineiple that tin' dei-ision of a majority of 
voters in a council oi’ othi'r collective body should e\'er lie 
received as ascertain inn,' absolute ti'iilh, yet so yi'eal uas 
the uneeijtaintv of the ]irinei|iles on which Ihe 
scholaslie |ihiloso]ihy nas founded, .so unde- i.iij.s ,i. ;!iii 
tei'innied its mi'iita.l ('.\ereisc, so inelfei'tual the 'oyoii;.'o.n.. 
results to which it could allain, fhat it was' 
unlikely for a lonn; time to dislurb the unit v of doctrine 
in the I'hnrch. While men wei-e reasoning; round and 
round ayain in tlie same vien^ns circle without lindiny 
any escape, and indeed without seekiny any, deliyhted 
with the dexterity of their movements, but never eon- 
sideriny whether tlii'y wi-re niakiny a y ik'al advance, it 
was tinnectis.sary to anticipale inconvenieiicu from their 
jiroyress. 

Here wa.s tlio diflleulty. Tho decisions of tho (’hnrch 
M ere as.si'rted to be inl’ailible and iri'e\'ocalile ; Jiei' Jilii- 
losophy, if such it can lie called as must be ^ 
till' ea.^i with any ]ihiloso]ihy re]iosiny upon a 
linal rewhition from (!od - was stalionaiw. lint 'j''' 

x^ \ • m *1 • \«r 1- lll't ( lllltftl. 

till' aAvuKi'imi^' iinii'# of tlio \V(‘sl, uis- • 

phiyi’iy, in» an unniistaka.Rlc way, its»^]iropen»ity to 
advance. A.s one who rides an unr uly Jiursc will h*nio- 
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/imcft J/rort /u'ju from a cnm'V which could 
Clerked hy iiiiiiii Ibrco l)y Toiiiiii”' Jiiiii round and round, 
aijd lliurtdiy exhnusiihis sjiirit mid shvii^th, mid 
kcc|iiny liini in a narrow .sjiaco, ho tiio wanton eirortH of 
fill- inifid may lio yiiidod, if limy cannot Lo clicckcd. 
'I'lii-sa |iiinri|ilcH ol'jmdcy an.swcrcd tlu-ii- Dlijcct fora time, 
until ndnapliyHical were clianycd for yliynical discua.sion.s 
'riien it iH'caim^ im|H)HHilile to vli\a.')-t tJie, onward move¬ 
ment,, and on the tirsf ercut (pieyrion ari.sini^-— iliat of the, 
liyiir(; and ])la(a^ of the earlli -a, (|neH(ion danpa-ons to tJu; 
lanl deyaee, ,siiie(^ it inferentially included llie determi- 
mition of tin- ]i('.-;ilion of man jn tins univer.se, theoioey 
siil'lered an irrelrievahh,- defeat. 1 ‘elween iier and ]i]ii- 
loso|iliy (In.re waH theiicefortli no otlier issue tlian a 
inorl.-d duel. 

’i’honyh lii-iy<'na i.s the true foumh'r of ischolastii^i.sm, 
e.,,,,„,,.| Jhi.-^eelin, alr('ady mentioned a.s renewiiie' the 
s,ii,.!,iai.-i,iTi. ol' I’latonic I'nivt'rsals, h.-is heen con- 

■sidered ly .some to he ('111 it led to that di.si inetion. Af.ter 
him. William ol' ('hamjieaux ojieiied a .school of loyic ju 
I'aris. A.n. lld'.i, and from that time tlie I’nivi'rsity made 
it a, yromiiienl study. On the rise ol' the n,iendieant 
ordei s. .Seliolasl ieisni, received a yreat im]m]s(', ]ierha]i,s. a.s 
has heen aflinned, iieeau.se its disjuitations suited .heir 
illiterate slate; 'riiomas Aijiiinas, the .Dominican, and 
Duns .'-^colii.s, the Draneisean, founding rivjd schools, which 
wranyled lor three centui-i(.'s. In Daly, Seholastieism 
never |u■e^'ailen as it did in.'J'h-anc(' and idsewhere, and at 
last it (lii'd away, its Uselessness, save in the ])oliti(.'al rcsult 
heloiv mcldioned. kavinv' heen detected. 

■flic middle (d the eleventh centurv u.shcrs in an cjioeli 
^ lor the yapacy ami for .I'lurope. It is mario'd 

iiii-|.i|....,v hy un attein]it at a moral rcfoiunatioii in the 

hhiircli -hy a strueyle for seenriiiL;; for the 
])ayaey indeyeiidenei.i hot h of the J'lm|ierors of 
Oermany and of the neiehhouriny Italian nohlcs- thus 
lar the )io|)e lieiny the mere ollieei- of the cmjieror, and 
olten the creature of the sui'iv.undine' nohiljfv—hv tlie 
('.'iiviu'sion ot th.ytemporalii ies of yli(‘ (']ii.,;<'h, Imrctofore, 
indirect, into ;#osolut(,' ]tosse,-viions. h\' seeuriun,' terri-tories 
givkii “ t(a the Church, tin' hle.s.scd I’etcr, and the liomau 
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r(‘]^ublio ” fo tlio first of tiiosn liciiofiriarics, oxcludiiio- (J,,, 
iast. Ah c^'(•)l(.s proccodoil, .iiiiiior ;i)('air,s 

< oin-orj;'oil. ami out of tlicir un|l)ii arose tla^ 
p;reat eoiiilict of tJio impei-ial and pajial ])()w<‘rs uan.in ..i tii.' 
for .su|iieiiiacy. Tlie .same policy which liad I"'"'' 
su(;cccdod in depriving tlio lloinan jlcojde of any voici! in 
iipjioijitnients of jHipes —wli icli liad secularized tin *('linrcli 
in Italy, for a while .seized all the mafeiial resources of 
I'iurojje through tin! dc**ic(^ of tlie Crusades, ;inir ncarlv 
cslahlished a ])apal an(*oi'iacy in all Europe* 'I'liese 
politdeal cviuit.s demand fj-oni u.s notice, since ffoiu them 
arose: intclleclual consc<pi^iiccs of llic ulntos iinpoi*lance. 

■fhe sece^nd izilerai. Council, ninlcr Nn-olas 11., .accoiiV 
plislnal the result of vesling (he oiectiv<' ])owor for the 
jeapacy in _ the cardinals. That was a grc.i.t revolnlion. 
It was this council which gave to Eerengar his choice 
hetween death and rccaidation. 'There W(>re‘ at this jieriod 
fhree jiowers eng,aged in Ealy -the .Imperial, a i,rv,. 
t hi^ Church ]tarl\', .and tin* Jtaiiein nohlcs. l'’o/‘ a.iiy. 
tin.' sake of lujlding Ihe last in check siina: it was ihe 
nearest, it re(pii7i'd Ihe most umaau i (ti iig allenlion 
] 1 ildehiaryd had .advised the popes u ho wau'c his i jjiiueil ia le 
pi'edr'cessors to use tin- N<iianans, who were seltled in ]ln' 
soutff ol' thr* peninsula, hy aeliom tin* lands of Ihe nohles 
were de\-asfa(ed. Thus I inwl ifliciillies of theii']idsitlon hal 
(he jiopes to a repeti(io}i of thi'ii- ancient j.olicy; and ,as 
(hey had, in o],l times, sought I he pidleelion of (h.- 
h’raidiish kings, .so n<jw they .sTj*ight that o* Ihe ,\oi'm.'ins. 
lull in the midst (.)! Ihe dis.sensiojis .anil tumuli,s oi' Ihe 
tiuie.s, ;i great man w:is emeiging.* IliWehrand, whm wi'h 
.almo.st superhuman ,self-deniaI, again and again 
.ahstaiueil Irom making himsell* pope. ()n tlie ("'"in's )"■[■<'. 
de.alh ot Ale.\ander II. his oppoiliinitv came, and, \\i(h 
aeia.'pl.-rlilc torce, he Avas raised to that dignil\'. ,\.ii. lo7-'*. 

Scarcely was llildeliiauid I'opi.- <ircgor\' \ 11. AA'hen he 
vigoi'ously ]iroceede(l to carrv inlo eflict Ihe 

T , 1 • ,, 1 1 IT . ■ . , I [ I I'i' 1>: ;in<j 

|ioii(y ^e Jniil liecn ]u-ep.niiig during the ]ioii- e 
lilicafes yl his ]iredecessors. In manv respeets ei'ini.* 

Ihe times wenf jiropilims. '|•he hlaim^Uss lives of lire 
Cerm.'Vn popes had cast a* eaal of ohl,*rion oa-*!- Ihe 
abominations ol their Italian 2 )reiiee<.',ssor,s. 11ildeli^.ijid 


V/070L 
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addressed himself to tear out every vestij^m of s!mony arid 
coiieuhiiiug'O Avith a reiiuirselcss hand, iliat task must bo 
fiifislied before lie couhj lio|)0 to accomplish his o'raml 
of an ecdvaiaatjoa] ani-ocmqr in Ynnype, with tho 
/vrA //j //mr/jeiyym' aj/J 

properinJcjiciidcnf oJ' the civil power. It was plain 
that, apart from all moral coiisideratious, the supremacy^ 
N,TP«oty .■? of Jio'uio ill siicli a system alto<i;otlior turned on 
viiii.u.v uf , tlio coJibacy of the clfV’ij;}^ if maiTiac;e Avas 
the dtr-y. periiii tied to the occlesiastio, what was to 
prevciif, fiim IVum liaiidijig down, as an hereditary pos¬ 
session, the AveaTtli and digniti^is ho had oblained. Ir 
such a slate of things, the central*gOA'crnmont at liome 
neeessarilA' stood at (every disadvantage against the local 
inici'ests of an individual, and still more so if many in¬ 
dividuals should combine together to promote, in common, 
similar inteirsts. lint A’ory diflhront would it be if 
promotion must bo looked foi' from Home—very diJl'eront 
as regai'ds llu; hold U]iou jmblio sentiment, if such a 
descent from falhor to son Avas absolutely ]'irevented, and 
a. eaivei' faiily ojiened to all, irresjieetiAm of llieir stalion in 
life. To llie (hnreh it was to the last d('gree iinjiortant 
tliat a man slionid derive his advancement IVom her, not 
from liis ancestor. In the trials to which she war, j'cr- 
jietiially e.xposed, thi’ro could bo no doubt that by such 
iiei'sons her interesis wonld be best served. 


In tlii'se cireunistanees (Iregory \dl. took his course, 
'file synod held at lioiiie iw'the lil'st year of his pont.ifieato 
, . , (b.'iionneed the marriaii'c oi'the ch'rirv, ('tiforcing 

1 1 f nloriu'd. . , 1*1 1 ” • • ■ 

Jts d(.‘c*r#(‘ by. th(* (lodtriiio that the elliciicy ol 
ilu' s; leraments alti.igeth(.T depended on their being ad¬ 
ministered by hands sinless in that respect, and made all 
commnnieants partners in the [lastoral crime. With a 
proviih'nt toresight of the coming opposition, ho carried 
out the jiolicy he had taught his predecessors of con- 
^ , ciliatiiig the Normans in the south of Italy, 

fe'kMh.. Ihongh he did not hesitate to resist tl.ioni, lyy 

Nlirnl'ii'is h"untess diatilda, wlieii they 

dared* Jo toiieli the |iossessions .if the Church. 


It Avif.-i for tljt' sal<(‘ ol this'-lliat the Normrii invarion of 
England under William llie Cumpieror had alj^'ady been 
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afiprovccl of, a consecratoil standard and a ring containing 
a hair from iho head of 8t. I’fltor sent him, and ^>cr- 
mission g-iven tor tho rc/^hcev/ith/t of ttiixon hi'-'hops ,VJil 
of/jcT (//gmfir/os /{Fornians. It was not fovp)tJ:e\t how 
grout held boon tho gains to the jhijnicy, thivo ceiitiirie.s 
hoforo, by changing tho dynasty of the Franks; oi'd (Inis 
tlio policy of an Italian ^town gave a jiernianent impress 
to the history of Enghyid. Ilildehrand foresaw»tliat tlio 
sword of tho Italian-Korman would be Avantei> to carry 
out liis projected ends. He did not hesitate anthorizo 
tlm overthrow of a Saxon dynasty by th^ French-Kornian, 
tlwit he might be more stire of the tidelity of that sword. 
Without <tho eonntenanee of tlio ]iope, the Forman could 
never have consolidated his powef, nor even held his 
ground in England. 

From the.sr movements of tho pa]iacy sprang tho con¬ 
flict with tho J'lni]ierors of (.iormany re.s[ieeting 'i),,. 
investitures. 'J'lie F.isho}) of dlilan - who, it oHuvniiiid 
apiiears, had perjured him.self in tlie ipiarrel 
respecting concubinage —bad been exeomniiinicated by 
Alexander 11. 'I’be imjicrial council a])]iointed as lii.s 
successor one tlodfrey; the jiope bad nominated Atlo. 
Jloijnijion Alexander liad snnimoned the enpiorm- to 
appear before him on a cliarge of.simony, and graiiting 
investitures without his approbation. IVbile the matter 
was yet in abeyance, Ab'xamler died; but (iregory took 
UJ) the (-oiitest. A synod be Jiad assembl(;il ordered liiat, 
if any one should aecejit iiivesTitiire from a layman, hofh 
tlio giver and receiver should bi< exeommuui<-ated. 'I'lie 
proteiiee against lay-iiix'esfiture \Vas ll*at it was a usurpa¬ 
tion of a papal right, and tliat it led to the a|ipoin(mi'nt 
(if evil and ignorant, men ; the. reality was a deler ininal ion 
to extend papal ]iower, by making Ibniie the foiinlaih oi 
(‘inolnmeiit. (iregory, by bis movements, bad tliiis 
brought upon liini.self three aiitagoni.sts (lie imjierial 
jiowcr, the Italian nobles, and tlie mariled clergy. '1 be 
latter, niuserupulous ami exaspeiated, met liiin witlk bis 
own xveHjion.s, not liesital irig t^i ealumniate Ids Irieudsliip 
with the ('ountess i\I,ttilda. ^ It was aks* siispcetiA that 
they were coVneeted with the* outrage pcrp»trated the 
nobles that togji place in lluuio. On Christmas night, a.o, 
von. II. G 
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1075, in the midst of a violent rain, while the pope wis 
admini.sterini:,'^tlie ooinmnnion, a hand of soldiers 
iiiiiA-ix-imii. hurst into the church, seized Grc<;-ory at tlio 
altar, stripped and wounded him, and, haling him on 
horschaf^k heliind one of the soldiers, carried him off to a 
.stronghold, from wliich he was rescued by the ])opulaee. 
But, without wavering for a moment, the undaunted' 
pontiff pres^csl on his conflict with the imperial power, 
summoning TIenry to Kome tr Account for his dclin- 
<pienoies, aaid threatening hi.s excommunication if lie 
should not appeaj; before an appointed day. In haste, 
umler the auspices of the king, a synod was assembled at 
VVorm.s; chargc.s against tlio pope of licenuoms life, 
liribery, necromancy, .simony, murder, atheism, wore in¬ 
troduced and sentence of deposition jjronounccd agaimst 
him. On Ids sidii, Gregory as.sembleil the Idl’d liateran 
('ouncil, A.n. lOTli, jilacisl King Henry under interdict, 
absolved his subji'cts from allegiance, and de]) 0 .sed him. 
noiMiiios ^ series of constitutions, clearly defining tno 
aif. pusiuoii new ba.ses of the papal system, was published, 
chimi,, were to the following eliect; “That the 

Bonian i>onfiir can alone be called uidversal ; 
that he alone has a right to depose bishops; that hi.s 
legates Inive a right to jireside over all bishops in a 
general council ; tliat. he can dejio.se absent prelates; that 
he alone has a right to use imperial ornaments; that 
princes are bound to kiss Id;^ feet, and his only; that ho 
has a right to de|)o.se empm'ors; that no synod or council 
summoned without his commi.ssion can be called general : 
that, no book can bei'aHed ca.nonieal without his authority ; 
that his sentence can bo annulled by none, but that ho may 
annul the decrees ol all ; that the lioman Ghurch has been, 
i.s, and will continue to be infallible ; that whoever di.sscnt.s 
from it cea.ses to be a catholic ('hristian. and that subjeebs 
may be absolved trom their allegiance to wicked princes.” 
The power that could a.ssert such resolutions was near its 
culn.;ination. 

And now was manifest tlio superiority of the ,,])iritual 
over the tempor.af power. 1’hc (luarrel wit’li Henry went 
an. and, alter .a hard struggle ami manv intrigues to draw 
the ^iormans over to him, that inunarcli was compelled to 
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Kiibiait, aiifl in tlio doptli of Avinfor to cross (lie snowy Alps, 
under circuiustaircos of niipin-alliJcd luudshi]), 

(o seek alisolntion fi'oin his adversary. 'I'lien ip-Kini; ... 
ensued (lie scene at ( anosa —a ])enitent in white 
raiment standing' in the dreary smov.of three winttu'days, 
.lanuary 1077, cold and fasting at Ihh gate, si'ekiii!,^ jiiirdon 
^'ind reconciliation oi'the inexorable ])ontiif; that penitent 
AS'as the King of (Jcrnian)-. 'I'hen ensued tiie drainatii’ 
sixmo at t.lie sacrainent,*in which the gray-haire^l* pontilt 
called u]>on Heaven to strrlje him dead on the spot if he 
were not innocent of the crimtis of which ho had been 
accuVed, and dai-ed the gujlfy monarch ti.fdo the same. 

''ft'hoeve:^ will I'oflcct on these interesting events cannot 
fail to discern two imiiortant conclusions, 'i’ho ,, , . 

, 1 T 1 T n ("nchisiuiis 

tone ot tJicnii;‘lit tlux)Ut;liout JMiropo iiad 
within the last (hi'ee ages: ideas were entertained, 
d(>ctrines originated or controverted, a ]iolicy coneeivixl 
and alteTn])ted altogether in advance of tlie old times. 
Jnt^dlect, both among the clergy and the laity, had under¬ 
gone a. great develojiment. Hut (he jiceuliar character of 
the ])a]ial jiowei' is also ascertained—that it is woi'ldlv. 
and (lie Jesuit of tlie jiolicy td' man. 'I’lio mitragc on 
llildehi'and shows how that jiower had diminished at 
its c#ntre, but the victojy ovei' IlciiJ-y that it maintained 
its sirength at a distance. Katiu'dl foi'ccs din’iinisli as 
the distance inei'eases; this unnatural force disjila^'ed an 
opjiosite jiroperty'. 

(Ji'egory had carried his poin*l« He had J*ot onlv beaten 
back the Tsiii'thci'n attack,but, liad oslablishcd t licsnfircniacv 
of the ceclesiast.ical ovej- the toiw^iora'* jiower, c, 
and that point, witli inficxibh' resolution; he ..i ri„-i,si- 
maintained. though in its conseipiences it cost i'""'' 
(Icrmany a civil war. Hut, while he Avas thus jrnvieldijig 
in his teupioi'al Jiolicy, thej-e is I'easou to supjinse (hat he 
was not Avithout misgivings ill his thi'olotcieaI helief. hi 
th e Avar betAveen Ilciiry and liis liA'al Hodoljjh, (Ii'etrorA' 
Avas compi'lled by ])olicy to be at first neutral. He occupied 
himself Avjtli the Eucharistic coiiti'over.sy. This 
was at the tim# that Avas •associated •Avitli liiia, i.niiii ^ 
Hercugar. Avhv lived Avith liiii^for a year. Kor 'in-'innr 
did the pope think it uiiAvortliy of himself to jiiit fifth 
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111 excuse of the heretic, a vision, in which the Vir<>-in M-rv 
w^th Ki!wr\T I5orenj.ar; but, as hfs quar'rd 

I ■,■ wonf on to new oxcoiumunications mO 

a aj-aocl „f 0.1,„i„ “ 

a a ,,art„a„ 0 a,.,l'a “J"'u','' 

In' annnt;::^SS wKc^lr^ 
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'>etw,.en the eiti.e. 1 ' d v"’ 

n. tlH..stre,Os a 1.,: , occurred; a battle 

-hod, and ii;:;;: st;";:'‘!:;:2:^r f 

liea,|, of sniokin.r a^hos ’'J'be , e i’ ''’'‘''o loft a 

niassaered. d’lio S-iric<a'i« f J''•>' ^^^ousands were 
• . 0 NiMt.ais, of whom there were multitudes 

■ S ^ the Eternal City 

i V to be said, wore there al 

10e.lu.ed .sn-pporters of the \'icar of Christ 

Crowds ofnllu'u w(’ui,!'n'''amUrm 

«old as si;;! '‘u i; 

■■^.y|ta.toSahaT.o;a;::n,:;:^;:—^ 
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TUeevaaos. i'” <l-.:.xer.ions:,n’;;;„.:^^° Kll^'tVusT’ 


Mio M.iltani- 

>ii< •laijtj 
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aroused Ids native country for tlio recovery of the TToly 
Land. Ho heoan his career in a liaiinor not now mtnsiial. 
interfering; in a ([uarrcl between .'hiilip of France ainl his 
wife, taking the jiart of tlie latter, as experience hail shown 
it was always advisable for a ])ope t# do. Soon, however, 
he devoted liis attention to something more iiujiorl^urt, lhan 
tlu'so matrimonial broils. It seems that a Furopean 
crusade xvas lirst distini'tly conceived of and iys value 
most comiiletely comi«fejiended by (Herbert, t*) whom, 
doubtlc.-s, his Mohammedan experiences had ^suggesfed 
it. ,In the first year of his ponti-lieate, ho wrote an,epistle, 
in the name of the (Jhu»eh of Jerusah-yi, 1o the Chiirth 
throughout the world, (fxhorting Christian soldiers to come 
to her relief either with arms or «moiiey. It .lad been 
subsequently contemplated by (Iri'gory VIl. For many 
3 'ears, jiilgrin^iges to Falestine had been on the increase; 
a very lucrative exqiort trade in relics from that country 
had arisen; crowds from all jiarts of Fiirope had of late 
imwle their way to .lorusalimi, for the singular jiurposo of 
Ijciiig jii'csent at the great assize which the Scriplures 
w'ere supjtosed to jirojdiesy would soon take jdaia' in the, 
\'alley oj .lehoshaphat. The Mohammi'dans liad indicled 
on the.se pious )iersons much maKreatment, being unaMo 
to ci^aprehend the jmr]iort of their extraordinary jouriu'v. 
and pi'obaldy perceiving a necessity of ]iutting some 
restriction iqion the influx of such counthr-s multitudes. 
I’eter the Hermit, who had wdtne.ssed the barbarities to 
which hi.s (.'hrist.ian bi'othreti were exposed, and the 
abominafion.s of the holy jilaees now in the hands of the 
iulidel, roused Lurope, by his preiu.'liinf*, to a frantic state ; 
and Urban, at the Council of ( llormont, A. n. 1 Oil."), 
gave authority to the Holy War. “ H. is the will ,!rn! 
of Cod,” was the unanimous shout of the conn- "'^'''1''','''''’" 
oil and the populace. 'I’he jici'iodii.'al shower of 
shooting stars was .seen with remarkable brilliancy on 
April 2r)th, and mistaken by the council for a celestial 
monitioii that the (diristians must jirocijiitafe themse^\-es 
in like n%anner on the Fast. From this incident we may 
perceive how kittle ttoro wds of insi>tration in tliese. 
blundtiring ;»nd violent ecclbsiastical assi.'lfiblagc,'?; the 
moment tliat they can bo brought to a scientific test flioir 
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true uat.ure is detected. As a preliminary exorcise,'a 
lerocioiis pcrsoontioii oi, tlie Jews of Franco had burst 
ibrtli, and the blood amt tortures of multitudes offered a 
tardy ey])iation for the crimes that their ancestors had 
committed at the ('i (vi-ifixion in. Jerusalem, more than a 
thousand years previously. 

It doc.s not fall witijin my plan to give a detailed ' 
il('seri])ta)n of the Cru.sades. it^, is enough to say that, 
tliongh the clergy liad pi'omised tiie protection of God to 
(•very om; who would thus come to his assistance—an 
am])le reward for,their ](ious work in this life, and the hap- 
TiK'iirsicru- iJiicss of hcavou ill t’ue iicxt—I JJian’s crusade 
failed not oidy disastrously, hut hiiJoously, so 
lar as the ignorant rAblJes, under Peter the Hermit and 
Walter the Ihuiniless, were concerned. Iseverthelo.ss, 
nmlei’ the better organized expeditions thatrsoon followed, 
.Icnisalem was capturcal, Julj' 15th, A.n. lOi)'). '.I'lie long 
and gha.stly line of bones whitening tlio road through 
Hungary to the East showed how dilfcient a thing it eras 
foi- a jieaceahle. and solitary pilgiim, with his staff, and 
wallet, and scallop-shell, to bog liis way, and a disorderly 
I abhle of thousands ujion thousands to rush forward without 
any subordination, any organization, trusting only to the 
providence of God. 'J’lio van of the Crusades consisted of 
two hundi-ed and seventy-five thousand men, accompanied 
by eight horses, and iireceded by a goat and a goose, into 
which .some oni! had told them that the Holy Ghost had 
enb'red. Driven to maUness by disajipointment and 
famine -expecting, in tlieir ignorance, that every town 
they came to ninst hi! ,)('n'usalcmin their extremity they 
laiil hands on whatever Ihiy could. Their traede was 
mai'ked )iy robbery, bloodshed, and fire. In tho first 
eru.sade more than half a million of men died. It was far 
more disastrous than the iloscow retreat. 

Put still, in a military sense, the first crusade .accom- 
SGit Itliill' (tf jilished its object. Tho capture of Jerusalem, 
ns might be expected under such circuv:.'stances, 
vy.’is attended by the pernetration of atrocities almost 
beyond belief.^ \Pliat a wiijrast ,.0 tho conduct of the 
Aral)s' Wlu«* the Klnilif dinar took Jeru.siUem, A.n. fi.'lT, 
he rode into the city by the side olf the Patriarch 
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SyplironinH, conversing with ]iim on its antiquities. At 
tlie Jiour of prayer, lie declined p perform Ids devotions 
in tlie Clmrcli of tho hcsurrectioil, in wldcli ho chanced to 
he, hnt pi ayed on the steps of tho Cliureh of Constaivtine ; 
“ for,” said he to the ijatriarch, “ had 1 done .so, the Mtus- 
Bclmon in a future ago would have infringed tlip treaty, 
imder colour of indtating my example.” Buh in the 
Ciipture by tho Crusaderti, tho brains of young jjldldron 
were dashed out agaiiiA^tho walls; infants wm^ thrown 
over the hattlemcnrs; every woman that could bo seized 
was violated; men were roasted at fires; some w*ery l ipped 
open, to SCO if they had,swallowed gohj ; tho Jews wtgo 
driven intp their synagogue, and there 1* irnt; .a massacre 
of nearly 70,000 jiersons took place;, and the i>opo’s legato 
was seen “ partaking in the triumjih.” 

It liad lieen^cxpoeted by the politicians who first projected 
these wars that they would heal the divisions of ,, 
tht! Latin and (Iree'k churches, and give birth to Knasui'li!T 
a Buro})ean republic, under tho spiritual jiresi- 
dencyot the pope. In thesere.s2)ects they proved a failure. 
It does not ajipear that the jiojies themselves personally 
had evei; any living faith in the result. Kot one of them 
evei joineil a crusade; and tlie (Jhurch, as a corjioi’ation, 
took* care to embark vm-y liltlo money in these under¬ 
takings. But, though they did not iinswer to tlie original 
intention, they gave, in an indirect way, a wond.erful 
stimulus to the papal ])owor. I nder the iilaiisiblo jirc- 
tences offered by them, th% jioiks obtained (uv,. Ko.ik, 
control over tho person of every Christian man ni.-o.mr.ji ui 
from the highest to the lowest, iriie woss once r.lL.y i|. 
taken, all civil control over the Crusader ceased '"i’''- 
— he became the man of tho Church. Lnder those pre¬ 
tences, also, a right was innierceptibly acipiired of rai.sing 
revenno in all parts ol Biiropo; oven the clergy might 
be assessed. A drain was thus established on' the re¬ 
sources of distant nations for an object wliich no man 
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• fared t<^gainsay; if he ailventureil on any such filing^ 1 


must em^ounter the odium of an infidel - an atheist.' A 
Kteady stream »f moiii'y llowM into Iji^y. j\or was it 
alonediy thi.'» taxation of cvft-y Christian iljjition \fithout 
IK-rmissiou of its governmeiit —tliis empire within efory 
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empire—immense wealth accrued to the projectors, wliile 
the infatuation could hi kept up, hy the diminished rato 
at ’which land could be obtained. J )omains were thrown 
into the market; there were few jiurcliasors except the 
(Jliurch. Immense domains were also given away by 
weak-minded sinners, and those on the point of death, for 
the salvation of their souls. Tlius, all thing.s considered,, 
the elfect of the (h'usadcs, though not precisely tliat 
whiclr was exjxictcd, was of sin'gidar advantage to the 
(dmrcli, giving it a commanding strength it had never 
before liosscssod. 

.In their resistance to the German attack the popes 
never h<‘sitatcd at any means, f’hcy pronipj;ed Priiico 
Henry to revc)lt agaii'ist tlieir great antagonist, his father; 
tliey inim'vcne.d, not to rebuke, but to abet liim, when lie 
tlircvv his fatlior into prison and depriv'ed him of tlio 
necessai-ies of life. Tliey carried their vengeance beyond 
tlio grave. Wlien the aged emjieror, broken in lieart, 
(.‘scajied from their torment, and was ]ionoural)ly Imr’cd 
by the Hishop of Liege, that ])relato was forthwith ox- 
eoimiiunieatcd and compelled to disinter the corjiso. 13ut 
eriiiu^s like these, against wliich human nature revolts, 
uf meet with retribution. 'I'his same I’rinco 
iii'iiiyv. Henry, becoming Henry V., was forced b) cir¬ 
cumstances to n'sume his fathiu-’s cpiarrel, and to refuse to 
yield his right, of granting inv(!stitures. He marched ujiou 
home, and at the ])oint of the sword compelled his adver¬ 
sary, Pope Paschal IP, to surrender all the pos.sessions and 
royalties of the Cliurch—compelled him to crown him 
em|)('ror-not, howewer,-until the pontilf had been sub- 
ject(>d to the, ignominy of imjirisonmcnt, and brought into 
(iondemnation among his own party. 

Things seemed to be going to ruin in Home, and such 
must inev’it.ably have been the issue, had not an extra- 
lioimniof neons intliience arisen in Bernard of tdairvaux, 
Kuropo learned to look up as the 
iiu- SO',,ml beater down of heresii's, theological and political, 

iriisi .. been a jmpil of William of Gh;uupeaux, 

the vanquislied 4i,val of Aoelard, ;ind Abelard he hated 
with !t religii/is and pcrsoiial hate. Ho rv?,s a wendor- 
woi^er. lie excommunicated the flies which infested a 
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cburch—Hioy oil foil <lown dead and were swept ont by 
tno baskett'ul. lie bos been de.s<'^il)('d as “tlic inellilbnnm 
doctor, wliose works arc not sci('n title, but full of Tnicti(>ii.'’ 
He could not tolerate the ])rin(d|iIo at the basis of.Abe- 
lard’s pliilo.sojihy—tlie assertion ot tljii snpreinaey of reason. 
Of Arnold of llroscia — wlio carriefl that j)riueiidi> to it.s 
political eonsCKpiencos, and declared that the riches and 
power of the clcro-y werc*ineonsist(!nt witli their pyifession 
-ho was tho aecnsor »1nd jainislier. Jiernard .jo’cached 
a new ernsade, antliontu'atiny his power by niiraeles, 
allirinod to ho not inferior to those of our Sawoyr; pro- 
inising; to him wlio slioi*]d slay an nnffelievur happiness 
in* tins li^’e iind I’armli.so in tin; lif. to come, 
d'his second ernsade, was condn(d,oi|l by kinjjfs, 
and included fanatic ladies, dres.scd in tlie armour of men ; 
but it ended hi ruin. 

It was reserved for tlio only Enylisliman who over 
attained to the ]»apaey to vi.sit Itonio with the jiunishment 
sLv; had .so olten iniliided upon others. A'ieolas Hreak- 
spoar -.'Vdrian I Vk -put the Eternal City uniler interdict, 
thereby ending the re[)ublie wliieli tlie partisans of Arnold 
of llrese^a had set up. Ibit in this lie was greatly aided 
by a change of sentiment in many of tlie inhabitants of 
Kont\ will) had found to their cost that it was more 
prolitable for their city to be the centre of (iriristianity 
t.han the seat of a jihantoni repulilic. As an e(juivalent 
for his coronation hy .Adrian, Erederiek I’arharossa agri-eil 
to surrender to tho (Jliurch*»Ariiold of ‘iireseia. W ith 
indecent liasto, tho moment she had olitained 
possession of her arch-enemy she ]iu4 him to Ani..Mof 
death—not delivering him over to the see.ulav 
arm, as the enstom had been, but mnrdering liim with her 
own liand. 8oven centuries have elajised, and the lildod 
of Arnold i.s still erving from the ground tiir retribution. 
IVotw^'thstanding a new - the third -■ ernsade, things went 
from bud to wor.so in the Holy Land. Saladin bad re¬ 
taken dornsalem, a.d. 11S7. Harbarossa was drowned in a 
river in ,l’isidia. Itichard of England was treacherously 
inqirisoned; i;«r did, the pftpo interj'wo for iiiriii or !■>*- 
thi.s brave soldier of tho Or#ss. In tho nifan- *'• 
time, tho Emperors of (Jermany had auipiired 8icil^ hy 
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marriage—an incidort (lostined to lio of no little ii]g- 
portanco in the history o^' Knropo ; for, on the death of the 
I'hirperor ITeury VI. at Me.ssina, his son Frederick, an 
infan.t not two years olil, was left to ho brought up in that 
island. 'What the consecjuonccs were we shall soon see. 

If w\) Review the events related in this chapter, wo find 
lioviow of tiie Ilifit the idedatry and immorality into which 
proriciing ^ Fomo had fallen had' become connected with 
material interests sufficimitly jwwcrful to ensure 
their perpetuation ; that converted Germany insisted on a 
reform,^nd tlierof'oro made a moral attack on tln^ Italian 
sy,gtem, attempting to carry it into effect by civil force. 
I'liis attack was, properly speaking, i>urcly irioral, flic 
int<'llo(!tual elomont .'accompanying it being derived from 
Western or Arabian influences, as will be .shown in the no.xt 
chapter; and, in its resistance to this, the pa])acy was not 
only successfid, but aotnally was iiblo to retaliate, over¬ 
throwing the Enqiorors of Germ.any, and being oven on 
the point of establishing a liuro 2 iean autocracy, with the 
2 >ojie at its head. It was in these events th.at the Iteform- 
ation began, though circumstances intervened to ]K)stj)ono 
its completion to the era of Jjuther. Ilencefoith wc .sec 
more and more ^ilainly the attitude in which the p.'qiacy, 
through its materi.'il interests, was com])ellcd to stand, as 
resisting .all intelloctiial advan<!<mient. Our subject has 
therefore hero to be left unlinished until wo shall have 
described the Mohammedan iuHuences making juessurcs 
on the West ancl the East. •' 
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THE WESTEKN OR INTELLECTT. AL ATTACK THE ITALIAN SYSTEM. 

The illielh-etual, CoyidUion of Cltrif^teudom contra,ded with that o/ 
Arah/'aii ASpniri^ 

ViJ'ia^ion 'f A nduaii inivlh ciital lujlnenres through Fraiwe and Sicily. 
— K-raniphi of Saracen Srienc>' in Alhazen., and of VhiloKophtf in 
Ahjazzali. - Innocent III. / j / v ’/ zk/vn to cornhal mere 1 ntluenc^s.—JtesuUs 
to Wertern Europe of the Sack of Conrtaniinoph' hy the Catholics. 

'Hie rprt ad. of Mohamni' dan light Literature is follou'cd hy Heresy — 
The crurhing of Heresy in the South of France hy armed Force.-—The 
Impiisiti^in., ineiidicaul ()rd<rs., auricular Confession, and Casuistry. 
The rr-^mg Soitiinent fs 4inhodied in Frederick II. in Sicily.—His 
Cof^Uet /('ilk aiid Overthrow hy the Tope.—Spread of Mutiny among 
the mendicant Orders. • , 

A I'P.E.sstiKE upon tho Italian Kystera had moantimo been 
ari.sing in th<3 West. ^ Itwaw diic to the i>re»H3nco The prpssnro 
of tho Ai'al).s in Spain. It i.s nece.'i.sary, there- fnmitiK'nvst 
fore, to relate tin! oii-cninstanees of.their invasion “i"" 
and coiKpiest of that c<inntrv, and to compare their social 
and intellectual condition with tho contemporary state of 
Cliristendom. 

I'l-om the liarharisra of the native people of Enr0230, who 
could scarcely he said to liavc emci'ged from tlie savage 
state, nnulean in person, honighted in mind, Ririi.irisnmf 
inhahiting lints in wJiieh it was a mark of wealth 
if tli<‘ro>vcre Imlrnshes on the floor and straw mats agiynst 
the wall*; miso^'ably fed on hcjj,ns, vctelies, roofs, and cv^m 
the lijirk of frees ; clad'in gaynents of mitanned skin, or at 
the I pest, of lea timr—perennial in dnrahility, biK iiotcomljici ve 
to personal jiiwity—a state in which the 2)om23 of royalty 
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was sufficiently and satisfactorily manifested in the cqn’- 
pago of the sovereign, ati ox-cart, drawn by not less tlian 
twd yokes of cattle, (piickened in their movements by the 
goadt* of pedestrian serfs, wdiose legs were wrapped in 
wisps of straw; from*.a peojde, devout believei’s in all the 
wild Ifct.'ons of shrine-miracles and pre]K)stoiT)ns relics; 
from the (higradation of a base theology, and from the disputes 
of ambitious eceh^siasties for ]K)wer, it is pleasant to turn 
to the switli-west corner of the, cmitinent, where, under 
auspices ot^ a very dilTerent kind, tlie irradiations of light 
were torbreak hjrth. The crescent in the West was soon 
torpass eastward ti> its full. 

But I must retrace my steps thVougli four -centuries, 
and resume the description of t.lui Arabian movement after 
the subjugation of Africa, as related in the former volume. 
Chapter XL 

These were the circumstances of tlio Arab conpuest of 
S])ain. In that country the Arian Creed had been sup¬ 
planted by the orthodox, and the customary pei'S(!Cuti(ms 
Aral)invasion had Set ill. I’roiii the time of the Emperor 
of Spain. Hadrian, wlio had trans))orted 50,000 Jewish 
families into iS]iain, that race had greatly increared, and, 
as might bo expected, had received no mercy at the hands 
of the ofthoiiox. Xinety thousand individuals *had 
recently sull'ered compuhsory baptism, ami so had been 
brought Under the atrocious ('atholic taw that whoever has 
been bajillzed .shall be compelled to continue the observances 
of the Church. 'I'hc Cotliic monarchy was elective, and 
L’oderic had succeeded to the throne, to the prejudice of 
the heirs of his predecessor. Though a very brave soldier, 
ho ■was a luxurious and licentious man. It was the custom 
of the (loths to send their children to Toledo to be edu¬ 
cated, and, under the.se circumstances, a young girl of 
extraordinary beauty, the daiightor of Count Julian, 
gov'crnor of Ceuta in .Africa, was residing there. .King 
Koderic fell jiassionatoly in love with her, and, being unable 
to oyercoino her virtuous resolution by persuasion,,■••osorted 
to violence. The girl found moans to inform her father of 
what had occurrbd. “ By tlic living God f exclaimed the 
count,*in a paroxysm of rage', “I will be revc'.iged.” But, 
dissembling his wrath, he crossed over into Spain, had an 
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iiBderstaniling with Oppas, the Aiclihisliop of Toledo, and 
other clisallected ocelesiusties, and,binder specions pretences, 
lulled the suspicions of Jluderie, and hroiight his danglfter 
away. And now he ojiened communications with the'Emir 
Musa, prevailing upon liim to attci^pt the conquest of tlm 
country, and oll'o’ing tliat lie liimsolf would tako^tlTo lead. 
'I'liu conditions were settlcal between them, and the consent 
of the Idialif to the exjicdj tion otdained. Tarik, a liwitenant 
of tlio cmij’, was sent ac^uss the Straits witli the 'ran of the , 
army. Ho landed on the rock called, in inenijary of his 
name, Gibraltar, April, a.n. 711. Ji^ tlus bat'ilo that 
en;>ued, a ])a,}-t of ftodeJ'ic *s troops, tog(dl*er with . 

the Ai'chl*i.sho]i of Toledo, consummated their '•* 
trca.sunalilo com])act, and deserted ft) the Aralis; tlio rest 
wore panic-stricken. In the rout, Ilodorio himself was 
drowned in tiio waters of tljc Guadahinivir. 

Tarik now proceeded rapidly northward, and was soon 
joined by his sujieiior, the Ihnir Musa, wlio was not, 
pt^’haps, without jealousy at his success. As tlio Arab 
historians say, the Almighty delivered the idolators into 
(heir hand, and gave them one victory after another. As 
the tow»s successively fell, tliey hd't tliem in charge of the 
.Je'v^, to whose reveng-i the conquest was largely due, and 
who could lie thoroughly trusted ; .nor did tlie,y jianse in 
their inarch until they had ]iassed the French fi-outier ami 
reached the Itlione. It was the intention of Musa to cross the 
European continent to ('on.stantino[)le, .sjibjngating the 
Frank, German, and Italian b?irl larians by the way. At 
this time it seemed impo.ssiblc t]iat I'rance could escajie 
the fate of iSjiain ; and if she fidl.'tho tllreat of Musa would 
inevitably have come to pass, that he would preach the Fnlty 
of God in the Vatican, lint a quarrel had arisen between 
him and Tarik, who had been impri.soned and even 
scourged. The Iriemls of the latter, hoivaoer, did not fail 
liim at the court of Damascus, An envoy from the Khalif 
Alwalid ap])eared, ordering Musa to desist frcim his enter¬ 
prise, t^ return to Hyria, and exonei'uto himself of, the 
things h!id to his charge. Bijt Mu.sa bribed the envoy,to 
let him advance, lleteupon the angry Tchalif dispatched 
a second messenger, who, m face of the* iMoslenis and 
Christians, auii^ciously arrested him, at the head of his 
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troops, by tlio bridle of .Uis Iiorsc. 'I’lio coiujnoror of Spiy,-; 
was eompollod to retun . Ho Avas east into ])rison, iineii 
200,000 pieces of golil, puldicly wliipped, and liis life with 
dUlk'uUr tipmvd. Ha’ As- rchdod <iJ' JlcHs.-iriii.s, Mu.sa nvi.s 
dnvoii iis ti hoi^L^'iir t<i' •johcit chniity, and tho Sanicvn von- 
(]ueroi*'of 82 )ain en(le<l his days in ^riel and alisoliito want. 

'i’lie dissensions among’ tho Aralts, I'ar more tliau the 
SAVord af Charles Martel, previmted the Molianunedaniza- 
o tion of Francie. Tlieip historians admit tho 
iianimi'cim- ' great olii-ek j'eeeiAT'd at the battle of Tours, in 
ismiiiWosj- •wliich Abdcrrahman was killiid: tliey call tliat 
orn .mopu I'laco of the !\l,.rtyrs ; but tlieir accounts 

by no means corres])ond to tlie relations of tlio Chi'istian 
authors, Avho aflirm bliat OTo.ooo IMolianinnHlans fell, and 
only 1500 Christians. Tho defeat A\'as not so disastrous 
but that in a Icaa- months they AV'erc able to resume their 
adA’ance, and theii- iirogress Avas ai-resl.ed ouIa’ by rc- 
noAA’od dissensions among- themselA'es disstuisions notalono 
among the leaders in Siiain, but also more serious ones 
'of as]iirants for tho khalilate in Asia. On the OAmrthniAV 
of the Onuuiade house, Abderraliman, one of that family, 
esi^aped to 8])ain, Avhich r(;paid the ]iatronago of its^comjuest 
In-aeknoAvledging him as its sover(;ign. Ho made (JordoA-a 
the seat of his goA’ernment. Neither he nor his immediate 
successors took any other title than th-it ol’ lhair, out of 
respect to tho khalif, Avho resided at llagdad, tho meti-o- 
jKjlis of Islam, thfiugli they maintained a rivalry with him 
in tho patronage of letters and science. Al'derrahman 
hiimself strengthened liis poAvor by an alliance Avith 
Charlemagne. 

Scarcely had tho Arabs become firmly settled in R]iain 
iiization when they commenced a brilliant career. Ado])t- 
ands|ii..miour ing wluit had noAv become the established jiolicy 
of the Commanders of tho Faithl'ul in Asia, the 
Emirs of Cordova distingui.shed themselves as 
patrons of learning, and set an example of retinement 
strongly contrasting with tho condition of the imtive 
Eurojioan princes. Cordova, under their admii/istration, 
at its highest plliint of prosperity, boastcii of more than 
two hTindrcd-thousand houses, and more th'an a luillion 
of inhabitants. After sunset, a man might walk through 
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it in a straight lino for ten miles 1)^ the light of tho public 
lamps. Seven Inindi-ed years after this time there was iiut 
: so much as oiio ]nihlic lamp in Ijondim. Ita stivofs wc7-p 
liolidlypaved. In Parw, centuries suhsocpiontly, whdhver 
stepped over his threshold on a rainythiy.stepped up to his 
ankles in mud. Other cities, as (iranada, b'evdIie,‘^/bledo. 
iionsidercd themselves rivals of Cordova. The 2 >alaces ijf 
the khalifs wore magni ficyitly decorated. Those sovSreigns 
miglit well look down supercilious contompf on the 
dwellings of the rulers of Germany, Franco, and .England, 
whioli wore scarcely bettor than stald^js —chimiftjyless, 
wiiy:lowlcs,s, and with a hfile in the roof ibr the smoko H) 
oscaiio, liko»the wigwmms of certain Indians. The S])anish 
Mohamnuxlans had hrouglit with thcih all tlic lu.vuriesand 
]irodigalitiesof Asia. Tlioir residences stood forth against 
the clear blue ♦Icy, or were embosomed in woods, 'm.'ir |> 4 iiicc» 
TJiey had polished marble lialconies, overhang- “ud giiniias. 
ing orange-gardens; court.s ultli ca.scades of water; sliadv 
retr'eats provocative of slumber in the heat of tho dav ; 
retiring-rooms vaulted with stained glass, sj)ockled with 
gold, over which streams of water were made to gush ; the 
iloors aud*walls were of e.'ci[ui.silo mosaic. Here, a fountain 
of qumksilvoi- shot u]> in a glistening sju-ay, the glittiu'ing 
2 )avti3es falling with a tramjnilsoundiike fairy bells; there, 
apartments int(j whicli cool air was drawn from the ilowcr- 
gardens, in summer, by means of ventilating towers, and 
in winter through cai-thon jupej^, or (uleducte, imbedded in 
tho walls -tho hypocau.st, in the vaults below, breathing 
lorth volunu's of wai'in and ))erfiuned air through the.se 
hidden passages. Tlio cvalls Were not . covei-ed Avilh 
wainscot, but adorned with arabesques, and paintings of 
agricultural scenes and views of Paradise. From ' the 
ceilings, corniced with frettwl gold, great chandeliers hung, 
one of which, it is said, wa.s so largo that it contained l>S0-t 
lamjjs.. Clusters of frail marble columns surprised tho 
beholder Avith tho vast weights they boro. In the boudoirs 
of the sulianas they Avere sometimes of vord antique, a'tid 
incrusted with lj^})is lazuli, d'iio furnitui^e aa^is of sandal 
and ciG-on Avood, inlaid Mth n^other-of-])(.*arl,^vory, ;yl\a'r, 
or relieA'ed Avifh gold and pi'ocious malachite.* In orderly 
confusion Avere ^Arranged vases of rock crystal, Chinese 
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porcelains, ami taLles lof excpnKito mosaic. Tlio wii.'ter 
apartments were ]inn<>; with ricli ta,]icstry; the floors wero 
covered with emhroiderod I’ersian carpets. Pillows and 
couhht"', of elo»'ant forms, wore scattered ahont the rooms, 
perfumed with i'ranilfncense. It was the intention of t^ 
>Sai-acei. architect, by exclndin^' the view of the extcrij^^ 
landscape, to concentrate attention on his work ; and sir'j.,^ 
the ref.resentatioii of the human form was roli<>;ionsly fo-^ 
bidden, and that source of decovacion derned, his imagina¬ 
tion ran riot with tlus com plicated ai'abesfpies he introduced, 
and soaght every opjwrtuuity of ]'e])lacing the prohibited 
\v-ork.s of art by the *tj' 0 ])hies abd rarities of the garden. 
For this reason, the Arabs never jiroduced artists; religion 
turned them from the beautiful, and made them soldiers, 
idiilosophers, and men of affairs. Sjdendid flowers and rare 
cwotics ornamented the coui-tvards and even tlie inner 
chambers. Gi’C'at care was taken to make duo provision 
for the cleanliness, occupation, and amusement of the 
inmates. Through ]>ipes of mefal, water, botli warm‘and 
cold, to .suit tlie .season of tlie year, ran into baths of 
marble ; in niche.s, where the (airrent of air could be arti- 
lieially directed, hung drijiping aleara/.zus. Tmcre wero 
whi.spering-gallerie.s I'or the amusement of the wpmen; 
labyrinths and marble ])lay-court.s for the children ; for the 
master himself, grand lilu'aries. The Khalif Alhakem’s 
nii)r;iri(s an.i was SO larg(Ahat the f'atalogmj .alone filled forty 
wiksofewt... vobime.s. He had also ap.artments for the tran- 
.scribing, binding, and onramenting of books. A taste for 
caligraphy and the ^''jsso.ssion of splendidly-illuminated 
inanu.scri])ts seems to have .antiedpated in the khalifs, both 
of A.sia and Spain, the taste for statuary and paintings 
among the later pope's of b'ome. 

Such were the ])alaee and g.ardens of ^ehr.a, in which 
Th(>cflnrt of Aledemihinaii 1II.honoured his favourite sultana. 
AWciruiiroai) Tlio odillce had 1200 columns of Greek, Italia.n, 
Sp.aiiish, and African niarhie. Its hall of 
audience was inernsted with gold and pearls. ‘I'krongh the 
long corridors of its seraglio black euimclis sileiitly glided. 
'I lie,ladies of tliO harem, lioth wives .and concuhine.s, were 
the most Ixiaiitifnl that could ho found. iVtluat cstahlish- 
ment alone 6300 iiorsons were attached. , The body-guard 
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oiVtlie sovcrcig'n was composrMl of ^2,000 liorsomen, wlioso 
ciiiictor.s and bolts wevo stiiddod willi ,u,old. 'j'lii.s was that 
Abdorraliman wlio, after a glorious reign of Ill'ty jcai-s, Sat, 
down to count tlie mnnbor of da^ s of unalloyed li;;p(ifne.s.s 
lie bad c.x]>eTionced, and could onl»r* enuiuorate Iburteoii. 
“ Ob man !” e.velaiined tbi' ]ilaintivo kbalif, “ put^^Tit t.liy 
•trust ill tins jiresent world.” 

No nation bas over exi* :lled tbc 8]ianish Arabs*in tlie 
beauty and costliness of* Ijieir pleasure-gardens, ibo tbem 
wm owe tbo introduction of very many of our 
most valuable eultie aled fruits,.sncli as the jieaeli. '<• ‘J>" -Muurs. 
b'elaiuiug' the love id tliei •aneeslors for tCe cooling eli’eet id' 
water in a»bot olim.ale,* they s[iared no jiaius in tlie suiier- 
llnily of fountains, hydra,ulie works,^uid artilieial lakes in 
wliieb lisli were raised for tlie table. Into siicii a lake, 
atlaelied to tbe ]ialace (d’ ('oi'dova, many loaves-were oast 
eaoli day to ba'd the lisb. There wei'e also menagc'ries of 
foreign aniin.als; aviaries of raiai birds; inanufactorii's in 
wji^.cb skilled workmen, oblaineil from foreign countries, 
displayed Ibeir art in textures of silk, cotton, linen, ami .all 
the miracles id the loom ; in jewelry' and liligrec-work, 
with wliicb they ministered to the i'emale ]iride of tbo 
sultanas and concubines. ITiiler the shade of cvju'esses 
cascades disappeared ; among llowerjng shrubs tjiere were 
winding walks, bowers of roses, seats cut out of the rock, 
and cryjit-lik-o grottoes hewn in the living stone. Tv’owbero 
was ornamental gardening bidter imdersiooj ; for not only 
did the artist try to jdea.se l lm ^ye as it, ■wandered over the 
]deasant gradation of vegetable cijonr and form be also 
boasted Ids success in the grat ilicittion oT the seiisi'of smell 
by the st.ndied succession of ]ierfumes from beds id,’ Hoovers. 

d'o these iSaracens we are indebted for many of our ]ier- 
somd comforts. Iiieligiously cleanly, it was not -ii„.ir,iimi,s- 
jiossible lor them to clid.he llicinseh es acconling C‘, liis. 
to the lasbion of the natives of Jbirope, in a garment un- 
cbangi'd till it drojiped to jiieces id itself, a loathsome mass 
ot vermin, steneh, and rags. No Arab who bad iieeu a 
minister I'f stati^ or the, assoeit^le or tuitagonisi, of ti sovi;- 
Teign, would have (dfer,Sl such ,a. speetac4(*as the eoyiso of 
Thom a.s a l>e,iTlcet wlnm bis Iniirclotb short was rennwi'd. 
Ibey taught us, the use of the olten eluuiged and oiteu- 
VOE. 11. 1; 
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washed miilor-ganiioiit <vf linen or cotton, whioli still passjc's 
union”; ladies nnder its\)ld Arabic nanue Ihit to cleanli¬ 
ness they wi'ro not nnn-illing to add ornament. E.sjiecially 
among women of the liigher classe.s was the love of finery 
a jiassion. 'I’lieir oijler garments were olten of sillc, 
embroidered and decorated Avith gem.s and woven gold. 
So fond were the Moori.sh woimm of gay colours and the 
Instro wf ohry.sol lies, hyacintlis. omei-alds, and .sapphires, 
that it vijis quaintly said tliat tlie. inti'rior of any public 
building in wliicli they Avero permitt<‘d to ap]K\ar lookeil 
like a dywer meadoAv in tlio spi-ing besjtrinkled Avith rain, 

Jn the midst of ;itl tlii.s luxury,cvliieh cannot be regarded 
Tiii'v cuia- hi.storian Aidtli disdain, sineo in.,the raid it 

v.ik'lidra- produc('d a.'iio.st inqtortant result in the south of 
turo.music, |]io S]>anisli khalifs, emulating the 

oxamplo of their Asiatic comiieers. and in this strongly 
contrasting AA'itli the jiopes of lioine, aa'cto not only tlie 
(latrons, but tlie por.sonal cultiAaitors of all the branche.s of 
human learning. One of them Avas liim.self the author of 
a AATirk on polite literature in not less than lilty Amlumes ; 
another Avrote a treatise on algebra. When Zarya,b tho 
musician came from the East to Sjiain, tho Khali/ Abder- 
raliman rode forth, to meet him in lionour. 'I'he Oollcge 
of Alusic in ('ordova Avas sustained by ani|do governhiont 
patronage, and ywoduced many illustrious jirofessors. 

The Arali.s ncA'cr translated into their oavui tongue tho 
great Oreek jioets, tlioiigh they so sedulously <'olleeted and 
translated the (Jreek jihilosopliors. 'I’lieir religious sraiti- 
nients and sedate, character caused t hem toahmui- 
;\piM'..VL'of nate the lewdm'ss of oui' ela.ssical mythology, 
Furcipranmy- r„,iy f,, denounce indignantl V aiiA^ conne.xion 
hetAveen tlie licentious, imjiure ()lyni]iian .Ioa'o 
and the IMost High Hod as an insulferabic and unpardonable 
blasphemy. Ilarouu Alra.schid had gratified hisciiriii.sity by 
causing Homer to be translated into Syriac, but he did not 
adventure on rendeving tho gri'at epics into Arabic. Not- 
Avitlistanding this aversion to our grai.ieful but not .unobjec¬ 
tionable ancient jioctry, among them origina ted tlu.^rensons, 
or yioetic disjuirations, carried afterAvarii to yiertection 
among the 'lYoubadour.s; tnuii them, also, t oe I’rovcncals 
learned to employ jongleurs. Across the l’yrenee.s, literary, 
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iJiiloisopliical, and military adv('i^tu7T!rs wsro iiorpotiiidly 
piiKsing ; and thus tlio luxury, the taxto, and aliovo all, flit! 
•duvali-ous o-a]lant,ry ainl clcyaut (•ourtiNsies of iMoofisli 
society found their way from (iranada and , • 

Coi'dova to rrovoiiCG and Ijanijnedoc. Tliii ,;n.'ra™*!“ 
French, and Cicrinan, and Fn^dish nohlos ini- sp-eacts 
hihod tho Aral) admiration of the hoi'se; they 
learned to pride tliemscfves on skilful ridiii"’, Wuntin^- 
and falconry becamo tlifii'fashionahle ])a.stimes; ihey trieil 
to emulate that Aral) skill w'hich liad ])rodue(‘(l the eole- 
hnited hreed of Andalusian hoi'ses. ft Avas a #eene of 
firandeur ami gallantry ;* tho pastimes Averc tilts and to'.ir- 
namonts. • The retined soeie.ty of Cordova prided itsoll' in 
its politeiH'ss. A gay contagion spi^'ad tVom tho heautifui 
illoorish miscreants to their sist(>rs hevond the mountains; 
tho soiif li of.France, was full of the Avitchei'ies of female 
fascinat.ions, and of dam-ing to tho lute and mandolin. 
Fven in Italy and iSieily the love-song hecametho hiAnairite 
coTn])osition ; and out of these gonial hut not orthodox 
heginnings the jxilite literature of modern 
Furope arose. The pleasant epidemic spread hy tu!v's|Ii'v;’'is 
degrees ♦along CA'ery hillside and A’allev. In """Siiiy 
monastei'ies, voices that had vowed cidihacy 
migTit he heard cai-olling stanzas of vyhich St. derymo Avould 
liavilly ha,Am ap|)roA"ed ; thei’o Avas many a juicy ahhot, avIio 
could troll forth in jocund strains, like those of the men-y 
sinners of Hlalaga and Xcres, the charms, of AA'omen and 
wine, though one Avas forhiddjn to tlm Uloslem and one to 
tlie monk. 'I'he sedate greyiieard^of Cordova had alrcad v 
a])plied to tho supremo judge tn haA'& the songs of tlie 
Siianish Jew, Ahrahain Ihn Sahal, prohihited ; for tliere 
Avas not a youth, nor AAmnum, nor child in the cit y Avho 
couhl not repeat them by heart, d’heir immoral tendency 
Avas a pidJic scandal. The light gaiety of iSpa.in Avas 
reflected in the coarser habits of tho norfhern countries. 
It Avas an archdeacon of Oxford avIio some time aftorAvard 
sang, 

“ Mihi*it propo^itum in ♦alAMua luorif 
Vyiiim sit appedtiiiii ^orieiiti.s eri,* « 
lit (liciinl, enrn A'cneiaiit uniiidiiruin oliofi; 

Ueas .sit propitius huio pataUiri,’” etc. 

D 2 
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Evoti n.s ('ai'ly as thr-.^lvuth coiifnry, iiorsoiis laniiij;' 
taste for l(‘aviiit)y and fdr elcyant ■•uiKarities foiiial tlicir 
\\'af into Sjiain iVoni all ad joininy coiiiilries ; a. praelico 
171 snl)si‘i|7ii.'iit years still inoriM'ndulyed in, wlnai it lieeaiiu! 
illnstriited l>y tlie l)ril’;ant .siieccss of (lerliert, who, as we 
have sc'ly passed from tlio Juhdel University of Ool'dova 
to the ])a])ae\' of home. 

'I'lio I'halifs of lh(^ West carried out the iiree(']it,s of Ali, 
Tho Ar.ihian iho foiii th siiei'('ssoi' of jMolianiiiK'd, in the 
K<ii(.oisy-iciii. nalronayi' of literal lire, d’hey esiahlished lihra- 
ri(\s in .all their chief towns; it is said that not few'er 
thy.n seventy were in existeiiciv d'o every nios(|no was 
attached a ]mhlii' seliool, in ivhieli the children of th<^ poor 
''vero tanji'ht to read* and wrili'. and instrneted in the 
])ree('pts of the Koran. Uoi' tho.se in easier eirenmstanees 
th<‘re were academies, nsnally ananyed in tyventy five or 
ihirt V apai'tnients, each ealenlateil for aeeomnioda l iny limr 
sludenis; the academy heiny presiih.'d over hy a. rector. 
In Cordova. Cranada. and other yreat cities, there wi.tre 
universities freiinently nnder the snperinlendencc of 
Jeivs; the Aloha,mmi.alan maxim heiny that the real Icaian 
iny of a man is of mon.’ ]jnhlie importanci^ than any' 
])articnlar reliyious opinions he may cntert.ain. In this 
they followeil the example of the Asiatic hdialif, llaronn 
.\lraschid, ndio actnairi’ confei'rcd the siLjicrintcndeiiee of 
his scliools on John Ahi.siie, a Nc.storian Christian. The 
Alohammedan lihcralily was in strikiiiy contrast xvith 
liic intoli.'rancc of Enropi^ Indeed, it may he donhted 
whether at this time any 1‘hiropean nation is snflieimitly 
.advanced to follow* such <ui example. Jn tin; universities 
some of the ]n-ofessor- of polite literatni’e yavo leelnres 
on Arahio classical ivorks; olhers tanyht rl'etorie or 
l omjiosition, or mathemuties, or astronomy'. From these 
i list itulions many of the jiraeliees olxserv'ed in onr eolleyes 
ii'ero derived. They' held Commeneenient.s, at which 
iioams wore read and orations delivered in )iresuneo of the 
pnlilic. 'i’hoy liad also, in addition to these schools of 
yeneral learning, professional ones, partienlarlyf for nn;- 
dieine. ^ 

With a pi-j^de perhaps mh altoyolher ino.ccii.sahle, tho 
Arabians huasted of their langnage as heing the most 
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.spulcon lo' iiuui. jr(>]>;iii)/iiTil liiiii!S(‘]r, wlioii clud- 

to ])To(lni'o a inii’acli; in proof of tho 
autliontiTity of liirf iiiissioii, niiiroriiily ]iointo(l 
to tlio coni)>o.sil ion ol'till: Ivoraii. ii.s uiiii p[iroaiili- Oi y*','"m 
alilo oxci'llciico vimlicaf iiiy i(s iiispif.-d ion. 'j'lio 
ortliodox Mosloiiis till; i\losli!tii« aro tiioso wlio*ftro snii- 
iiiissivT'lV rcsioiiod to tlio ,iJivinc! will aro wont to assert, 
that every papo ol' tljat liook' is iiidi'oil a cor.^pieuoiis 
iiiiraelo. Jt is not tlifsk siirprisine' ilial. in tli.f Arahian. 
schools, ijj’i'eat atienlion was ]iaid to llie study of laiienaye, 
anU that so many eelehratisl eraiumai'i^ns wer<.‘ )*ddilred. 
il^' liieso scholars, dietfoiiarics, siinihw to fliosc lanv-in 
use, wcrc^‘<)in]iosc(l ; 1h< ir copiousness is indic.itcd hv tla- 
(arcmiistancc that one of them <•oll.s*!stl.■d ol sixty voliina s. 
tlic di i'inii iem of ea<'h word heiiie- illustrated or sustained 
liy (|uolat.i(u»s Ironi Ara'.i autli<MS of aekiujwlee’ial rejint' . 
'I’hcy had also lexicons of (ireek, Latin, Jlchrew; and 
<'y<'h.)peilias such as tin.; Historical J'ictionary of Seicni'es 
ol'.tiohaiiHiicd Jim Ahdallah, of I iranada. In their hielie.st 
civili/.ation and lu.Miry they did not foryet the amuse 
liii'lils of their forefathers listeniny to tlie. tale teller, 
who iK,»,’er Jailed to ohlaiu an audience in the midst, of 
Ara.^i tents. Around the evening liriss in S]>aiu tiu' wan¬ 
dering literati exercised their .wonderful powei's of 
Oriental invent,ion, e<lifyiny the eayer lisleners hy suef 
nai-rations as thos;.' that have descended to us in tie- 
.\ja,l)ia,u Niyht.s" hlnterlainnu-nts. 'I'lie jnore soher and 
liiyher etforts of the eduealeif were, of course, <lircct(‘d t.: 
]>ul|)it elo(jU(Uice, in conformit\'wiih tlic example of all the 
yr<.'at (Jriental khalifs. ami saneti’lied lif' the jaaetieo ol' the 
dropliet himself. 'I'lieir poetieal ju'oduelions emhraeed'ali 
die modern minor forms satires, odes, elee-ies, etc.; hut 
they never pi'odiieed any evorlc in tlu! hiylier walks of poesy, 
no epic, no trayedy. I’erhajis this was duo to n,,,,...,. 
their lalso fashion of valuiu”' the mechaiiioal lii- ir liter,i- 
executiou of a wt.u-k. d’hey were the authors 
and inlet^jdueers (.if rliyme; and such was t.lic luxuriaiiee 
and a,huud;uu;o^(.)f their laiiyuayi.i, tlmt, in soiiio of tluiir 
hinyiyst poems, the saiflo rhyimr is said'to Ipive hoiyi used 
altei'n.atcly from tlio heyinniny to the end.* Whore^sueli 
mechauiital triumphs were iionularly prized, it may I-e 
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Kupposeil tliat tlio eoiicc'jition .'nid sjjirit would bo iiidr‘- 
b'roiit. J’lvcn iiiuoiij;- tiu; bpaiiisli women t.lioro wore not 
a lew wlu), like \elaila-, Ayo.slia, liabana, Ala-asania, 
iicluoYod. ]-e]mtation in tliesc eom])o.sitions; and some of 
tliem wri'o daiiyliters o‘. klialifs. And this is tbo more in- 
t(’]'est,iii^i-d:o ns, siuuiiitwas from tlio rrovon^il ])oetry, the 
d.in.-et doseeudant of these eUbi'ts, ri at Kiirojioan lite- 
ratm-o ,.;■os(^. Sonnets and romances at last disjilacod tlio 
^'l imly-oF'liodox jiroduotioiis of the vvearisome and ip;noi'ant 
fathers of the Clinreli. 

if fiction was ]irized among tlio S])anish Arabs, history 
\\ous held in not Ivss esteem. Mvery klialit had his OAvn 
historian. I'ho instincts ol the race are jra’petnally 
]ii‘epiiig' out; not oiily were there historians ol’ the 
t'ommaiider.s of the Faithful, but also of celcbi'ated horses 
and illustrious camels. In eoniie.vion with-history, .sta¬ 
tistics were cultivated; this having b(.'en, it may be said, 
a necessary stiuly, from the iirst enforced on the Saraceu 
ofiicer.s in their a.sse.ssment of tribute on conquered iifi.s- 
iielievens, and sub.se([ii('utly continued a.s an object of 
taste. It was, doubtless, a .similar nece.ssity, arising from 
Tlirir tuslo their position, tliat stamped such a rcn.arkalily 
o'! Practical asjicct on the science of the Arabs 

generally. jMany of their learned men were 
t,ravellor.s and voyagers, constantly moving about for 
the acquisition or ditlasion of knowledge, their acquiro- 
nients being a, passjiort to them wherever they went, 
and a siiHieieut iiilrodiictum to any of the African or 
Asiatic courts. They \y,ero thus continually brought in 
contact with men oi aflaits, .soldiers of fortune, statesmen, 
and hecamc imbued with much of their practical spirit; 
and hence the singularly romantic character which the 
hiograjihics ol many ol these men disjilay, wonderful 
tui-ns of prosperity, violent deaths. The .scope of their 
Htci'ary labours olfers a subject well worthy of meditation ; 
it contrasts with the contemporary ignorance of Furopo. 
.'''oiiv! wrote oil chronology; .some on numismatic''; .some, 
iio-w that military olotpieiico had hccomo olijoctless, wrote 
on piiloit oj-atory-; some on agi’icnltnro and its allied 
braiiclies, a.s tko art ot irrigation. Aot one of the jiurcly 
matiiematieal, or mixed, or jiraetical .seiciiees was omitted. 
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0»t of a list too long for dctailcdfqnotation, T may recall 
a few names. Assamli, who wrote on topogra|i]'iy and 
statistics, a hravo soldier, who was killed in the inva¬ 
sion of France, A.n. 720; Avicenna, the great 'jvirr'n- 
physician and pliilosoplier, evho die^A.ii. 1037; linueii indi- 
Averroes, of Cordova, the chief cominentatoi' on .it’sh-'o'riw- 
•Aristotlo, A.D. Iiy8. It w,as his intention to nnihi 
the doctrines of Aristotjc witli those of the Korr.ti. To 
him is imi>uted the dischwiry of spots upon the sifn. The 
leading’ idea of his jdiilosojjhy was the nnmerieal unity 
of the souls of mankind, though parted (^mong miliions of 
livyig individuals, fie died at jMoroe(¥i. Aim Othman 
wrote on Soology; Alheruni, on gems—he had travelled 
to India to procure information; llSazes, A1 Ahhas, and 

■ A1 Eoithar, on hotany - the latter had heen in all ])arts of 

■ the woi'ld foi» the pur])Oso of obtaining .specimems. Ehn 
kiOar’, hetter known as Avenzoar, may he looked upon 
as the authority in Uloori.sh pharmacy. l’harmacop(xia,s 

})ulili.shed hy the schools, improv('ment.s on the old 
ones of the A'estorian.s: to them may he traced the 
introduction of many Arabic words, such as syrup, julep, 
eli.\ir, still used among apothecaries, A competent 
seholgr might tuimish not only an interesting, hut valuable 
hook, foumh'd on the remaining ’tdics of tlic 
Aral) voc.'ilmlary ; for, in whalevcr direction we Arah vocab 
may look, we meet, in the various pursuits of 
]a'acoand war, ol letters .and ol^cienc<‘, iSai’acenic vestige.s, 

(till’ dictionaries tell us that sucli is the origin of .admiral, 
alchemy, alcohol, algebra, cheinisi;, cotton, and hundivds 
ol other words. The Saracems cofumenecd tlie application 
■ ol chemisti'v, both to the theoiy and jiractiee of medicine, 
in the explanation of the functions of the human body 
' .and in the cure of ite di.soasos, For was their surgery 
behind their medicine. Albuc.asis, of <\)rdova, 

‘ slirinks not from the performance of the most < ino aiul hur- 
tormidablo 0 [icrati(jn.s in hi.s own .and in the 
oltstetrical art; the actual cautery and the knife «ro 
Used \vithout hesitation, lie ^las left us ample de.sorip- 
tions oj: t he surgical iusflaimei^ts then enf[!!ox;cd ; am^from 
him w(! learn that, in operations on femalc.s jn which 4 'on- 
ialerations of delicacy intervened, the services of properly 
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in^^fnicfrd iromoii ivojo srcinvil. JTinv (liUcvont 
lliis j'ri)iii (hi^ state ortliinj;'s in I'inreiio; tlii' Cliristian 
|itasaut. 'evei'-sfvicken <ir overtaken liy (leeitleiit, liied 
to <lie nearest saint-sliriiu^ and exj'eeted a niiracde.; the 
S|rnns1i iMoor r<‘lieil,on tlie ]M'eseri]itiou or lancet oi' lus 
]il\ysi''an. or tlu^ hivndajy and kiiil’e of Ids snr”('oii. 

In niatlieinaties the, Arahiaiis ackiiovledya.al iladr iir 
dchto’iie.ss to two sonrees. (ii'eek and hidian, Imt tiiey 
T,ii>, I .litv If ini|iroved n])oji‘hoth. 'I’he. Asiatic kliali fs 

fh Ao.iiio liad made exi'itions to ]iro('iirc tra,ns!ations of 
' “ ' '■ , Enelid. A |iollonins. Areldmcdes, and otlier (.ireel: 
e'eometers. Alifadni(.n, in a 1ft.ter to the Eiiqx'roi- The- 
oj>hi1ns, exjfressed Ijis desin' to n isit ('onstentinoj)f(; if 
liis ]inlilic dnfi(‘.s wtfiild ha\'e ]ieriiiitte(l. lie I'eijiiests of 
him to allow Le(.) tJie mathei.iatieian to eoiiie t') Ikaedad to 
ini|virt to him a portion of his learniiie-, plede-jnu- e\-ord 
tliat he would restore him (piiekly and safely aeain. 
“ Ito not,’ says the hiyh-fii indeil khalif, “ let diversity of 
reliyiou or of eoinitrv eaiise yon to refuse my ]-e(|nest. Jti 
\v’hat triendshiji would ooncedf^ to a friend. In ndiirn, I 
otli'i' yon a hundred weiyht of yold, a jierpetual .'dliamat 
and ]ieac(o” True to tlie instincts of Ids ra(vi and tlu; 
ti'ailitions of his city, the I’yzantiiio sourly and insohaitly 
refused jhe re<|uest, sayinc' that “the learuiny Avhieh 
h;td illustrated the Jioman iiaiiie should never ho imparted 
to a harhariaii.” 

J' rout t]](! I IjmlTis the Arabs learned arithmot ie, espeaaally 
''I'li'ir.avit ^’''^'’'''’1',' ii^veiition teruied liy us the Arahi(; 

iiiii.rno,- numerals, Imt liononralily asciahed by tliimi to 
.'''ai'rm't'ii' )>ri>jM'r sourci-, under the designation of 

“Jnilian numerals.” They also entitled their 
t reatises on the .suh)(.‘et “iSystcmis of Indian Arithmetic.” 

I Ifis admirahle notation bynim' diyits and cipliei'occasioned 
a eomploto revolution in aritlimelieal eoin])ntation,s. As 
in the ease of so fiiariy other tldne-s, the Aral) impre.s.s is 
upon it; our woi-d cipher, and its derivatives, ciiihoriiig, 
etc., ivicall the Arabic -word tsapha.ra or eijihra, the name 
for the 0, and meaidjig that which is hlanlt’ or void. 
iMohammod I’oil J\lusa, saiM to ho the earliest of thcHaraceii 
auth'.prs on ajgehra., and 'ndio made the great im])nfvemoiit - 
of ?iuhstitutiiig sines for chords in trigonometry, wrote also 
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(i* flii.s .sysft'jii. ill- tli« end of the ninth 

(•(■ntni-\' ; lieloiN' the end el' th(,' tenth it was in common use 
amoHe; tlie African and ('s|ianish matljematicians. fil ii 
diinis. A.n. nsral it in liis astronomical wi.irk.'> fh’iiiii 

iSjiain it ]>ass(al into Italy, its .sin_t;'*flar advaidap'in com- 
mei’c'al coni]m(ation cansiny it lo ho eag'orly adn'Jih.'d in 
the grea.t ii'ading citic'.s. ^ \Vo still us<! tho word algoritiim 
in reference to ealcada^ions. The study of algel^ra A\aH 
intently cnltivatfal aifn«ig ilie Arabs, avho ga^’C it tlm 
name it Ix.'ars. lien .Musa, just r<d'crred to, was tla; 
inv<mtiir of tla^ (■omnion melliod of ^joh'ing qmadratic 
laiyations. In tlie a|)|ilieation of mat lieiwatics to |■||,,ir 
asli-ononi\*and jiliysics they had been haig dis- a.'iiiir.ihiis- 
t.ingnislied. iMmaimon had deterTiiimal with 
(•onsid(‘ral)le accuracy the obliijuity of the ecliptic. Ilis 
result, witli those of some other iSaraeou astronomers, is jis 
follows ; 

A?i>. sau. AlniaimoM.23'’ 3.a' w>" 

,, STa. AllialcL'iiiiis, at Arai’tc. 23 3.")'UU 

„ ltS7. AImiiiI \\ rl'a, at haadail.2:> 3,')' IIU 

„ tr.ia. Alidul loiiau. witli a i[iia(lraat of 25 feet radius 2.3'd.'i'iia 

„ illSO.»Aiz;a'liael ..23'' 31' (lU 

.'Vlmainion liad a.hso a.sccrta’..icd tluy si/.e of tho pavth from 
tho measurement of a degr,:'e on tlie shore id'I he lied Sea - 
an operation inqilying trne ideas id’ its form, and in 
singular contrast with the doetriiu' of ('lavstantinoplo and 
Home. AV'hile the lattiuMNas ifssertiiig. in all its absurdity, 
i-lie llatuess of tlie earth, tlie Spanisli dloors were teaching 
geogi’a|>hy in their common sefiools* from globes. In 
Africa, there was still jireservcd, witli almost religious 
revenaico, in the library at f'airo, one of brass, rejmled to 
haA'c liidonged to the great astronoim.'r I’tolemy. AI Idrisi 
made one of silver foi' Jioger II., id' Sicily ; and (lei'bei't 
used one which ho had brought from (aa’iloN’a in theschoid 
he establislu'd at Hheims. It cost a. struggle of several 
centuries, illustrated by some martyrdoms, before .tho 
dieltim oY baetryitius and Augustine could be o\'erthr(nvn. 
Among jiroblems of tnterest tliat W(«r?‘ solved may bo 
mentumed tm: determinatiofi of the long til of tlTo^yi'ar 
by .ilbatcgnius and Thcbit J5en C'orrah; and increased 
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accuracy was f^iA'cn the ccrrcctiini of nstwiiomhn 

oltiscwiitioDs ]))• A]h:}xoin' ^Ti'nt diRVvory of ;itiii(>sj)lu'rio 
TvfriU'tion. Among thonsftviioiiH'rs, mmo eonijHiscd tallies; 
south w^'oto oil tile lueasure of fiiiio; .some on tlio ini[)rovo- 
mciit of clocks, for Af^iicli jmr]ioso they Avero tlio first to 
a|i|>ly 11.e jieiidulnm ; some on instruments, as tlicastrolahe.^ 
'I’lie inti-oilnction of asti'onomy into Christian Europe li.is 
lieen if.Trilmtecl to tlie translatioiv of tlie works of Moliam- 
ineil Ea.'gani, In Eiirojie, also* the Arabs were tJie fir.st 
to Iinild oliservafories ; the (liralda, or tower of Neville, 
was e,eeted un(j.er tlio snpei'intemlence of (ieher, tlio 
mathematician, ,¥.D. llfKl, +or tliat juirpose. Its fate Avas 
not a little cliaraeteristic. After the exjmlAion of the 
Moors it was turned into a helfry, the Npaniards not knoAv- 
ing what else to do Avith it. 

I have to deplore the systematic manner'in Avhicli the 
literatni'e of Europe has contl'ived to jiut out of 
sight our scientilie ohiigatrons to the Molijtni- 
Sui’idy tln'Y cannot he much longer 
lujustice founded on religious rancour 
and national conceit cannot he per]ietuated for e\'er. 
M'hat should the modern astronomer say whmi, remomher- 
ing the contemjiorary harharism of Enro])e, ho tindi the 
Aral) Ahnl llassan s))valdng of tuhes, to the extremities ot 
Avhich ocular and oliject diopters, jierhajis sights, Averc 
attached, as used at llleragha? Avhat aa'Iicu he reads of the 
attemjits of Ahderrahman Nnti at imjirovlng the photometry 
of the stars? Are the astronomical tallies of Elm .lunis 
(a.d. 1008), called thei llakemite tallies, or the Ilkanic 
tallies of Easser Eddin 'J’asi, constructed at the great 
oliscrA'atory just mentioned, Meragha, near 'I'anris, A.n. 
12.59, or the measurement of time hy jn'iidulum oscillations, 
and the methods of correcting astronomical tallies by 
systematic oli.serv'ations—arc such things \Aairthless indica¬ 
tions of the mental state ? The Arab has loft his intellectual 
impress on Europe, as, before long, Christendom Avill have 
to confess; ho has indelibly widtton it on the InaAums, as 
any one may see^Avho read.; the names the stars on a 
comnijvn celestial ^hibc, 

Oy.r obligiftions to the S|ianish Moors in the arts of 
life are oven more marked than in the higher branches 
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of M'icii CO, pei haps only hccniiNo our ancc.stors were better 
prepared to take Hdvitiitape of thinon connected 
with daily affairs. They set an e.xajiipJo of iu tiio 
.skill’iil a,n'i'ionlturo, the practice of which was 
regailatcil by a. code of Jaws. A'ot on<y did tlicj attend to 
tJio cultivation of jilaids, intr(jducin<^ veiy manV now 
)*nu.s, tliey ]ikewi.so paid ^r^'at attention to the breeding- of 
cattle, esp(.‘cia]Iy the sheeji and Jiorsc. To them Wt? owe 
the introduction of tJie ehtoat ja-oducts, ric(!, sn^vir,•cotton, 
and also, as we Jiave previously observed, nearly all the 
tine XiH'don and orchai'd fruits, to,nether,with niaify les.s 
iiiipi^rtant |ilants, as spinacfi and salfron. ‘To them iS|>ain 
owes the euH,ure of silk', they ^-avc to Xores and Malaga 
their celebiaty for wine. They introduced the Egyptian 
sy.stein of irrigation liy flood-gates, wheel,s, and jiuiiips. 
They also proirtoted nnuiy important branches of industrv; 
improved the manufacture of te.xtile fabrics, earthenware, 
ii'on, steel; the Tohalo .savoixI bla.des were everyxvhoro 
])ri/.eil for their teiiijier. the Arab.s, on their expid.sion 
from S]iain, carried the manul'acture of a kind of leather, 
in wJuidi they were aeknowdedged to excel, to Uloroceo, 
fi-om whicfi country the h;ather ihself has now taken its 
mime., 1 hey also introduced inventions oi a more, ominous 
kind—gunpowder and artillery. Uiio cannon they used 
a])peared to have been made of wrought iron. But perhaps 
they more than compensated for these evil contrivances by 
the introduction of the mariner's compass. • 

riu! mention ol the mariner's compas.s might lead 
us correctly to infer that the Spiwdsh Aralis TiiOrcom- 
were interested in commercial pul’suit.s,*a con- 
cb’sion to which wo shotdd ahso come wlnm wo consider 
the revenues of some of their khalifs. 'That of Abderrah- 
nian III. is stated at live and a half million sterling - a 
vast sum if Considered by its modern eipiixnilent, and 
far more than could possibly be raised by taxes on the 
I'roduee of the soil. It probably exceeded the entire 
revenue of all the .sovereigns of Christendom taken to¬ 
gether. Erom Bi^rcelona and tither jior^s an immen.se> 
trade with the J.evant wiTs mai^itained. bilt it.was mainlv 
in tb'‘ hands of the Jews, who, from the fifst invasi#m 
ot gipidii by Musa, had ever been the linn allies and 
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collaborators of tlio Ai\.l).s. 'roji;eilier tlii'y liad partici|);,tc<l 
ill tlu! (laiic,'i‘r.s of flic iiiA’asion; lo<;-c|]icr tlicy had sliarcd 
it's boiiiidlc.ss success; to^A'cthcr llicy had held in irrevi-retd. 
dei'ision, liav, ex'eii in eoideinjit, tho \vonian-\\'orshi]i]>ers 
and Jiolvilieisl ic sa'wayes lieyond the ryrenees as I lii'V 
iiiirtli-rullV calh'd those rvliose lon^'-delayed venjA'eanee 
thi-y AVeio in llle end lo feel ; toeelher Ihey even: ('xpelled*. 
Ay.’aiWst such .lews as line-ered Iieliind the liideons ]icrsi'cn- 
tions <>!' (he Inijuisilion were (Jiieelcd. I’.nt in the da,ys 
of tlieir prosperilv tlii'V inainlained a, merchant inaiane 
of iinrt’C than a. Ihoiisand ships, d’hey had factories and 
consuls on (he J’anai's. \\’i(h''('onstantinople alone they 
inainlained a e-reat trade; it. ramilieil li'oin thi; 1‘lack Sea 
and Mast Meiliteri^inean into the interior of Asia; it 
reached the jiorts of India and t'hina. and extended alone 
tile ^Vfrican coast, as far as .Aladaeascar. .Mven in llii'sii 
eoniuiei-cial ailairs tin.- sinenhir ea-nins of the .lew and 
Arali sliines forth. In (he midst of tho tmilh century, 
v.lien Muro[io AX’as about in the same condition that 
Caifraria is now, enliehlened jAfoors, like Abul Cassem, 
were wi’it.ine' treati.sis on th(' prineijih's of trade and 
commerce. As on so many other occasions, on t.'iese alfairs 
tliey have left tlieir traces. 'I'he smallest wi.-iojit (Iiev 


used in trade was tlji' erain of barley, four of which were 
cijual to one sweet: pea. called in iArabie carat. \Ve still 
use the yrain as our unit of ^\'ei”'ht, and still speak of 
gold as being so many carats line. 

Such Were the Khalil's of the AVost; such their sjihm- 
oi.ii'.iiion.s lo their .luxury, their knorvledge ; .such some 

III.-M.oiifs of of the obligations eve are, under to them - 
111 , Wist. obligations which ('hristian Ihirope, with sin¬ 
gular insincei'ity, has ever been fain to hide. 'I'he ci-y 
against (he misbeliever has long outlived tho (haisailes. 
('onsidoriiig the om liaidiiig eonntry over whieh they ruled, 
it Avas not withoutroa.son that they causeil to be engraven 
on tho public se-ah “I’he servant id" the AFereiful rests 
contented in the dccrec.s iif (lod.” What more, indci-d. 


could T’aradiso .give tlu;m i' lint, coiisidcia'iig also tliif 
evil. Olid otj all-this liajpiiness ,ind pomp, this learning, 
liberality, and Avoalth, we may avuII a,])preeiate the solemn 
truth which these uionarchs, in their day of iiridc and 
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£];r;uiilly Avrotc in tlie Iw.an'fiil mo.saics on tlicir 
jiahiw! wuIIk, an cvcr-rccuiring 'ivarning to liim win.) 
owo.s (lotiiinion to tlic .swonl, “ Tliure is no coiKincroV 
IiuKuhI.” 

'I’lio value of a j)l)ilosu]iln(“al or |iolitical .systcin inay lie 
ilet(.'i'i]iin(‘(I ))y its linits. ()n this ju'ineiple 1 ex.'iiniv.ed in 
Vol. I., (,'ha|it(‘r X J I., the Italian .systoni, esfijiiatijig its I'o- 
ligioiis nii'iit from tiic liioy'oijiliies of tlje po{«'.s, • 

wliieh alford tin! |ii-o)ici- ci ih;i-ion. In like m.anner, 

1 he in telleetiial st.ite ol the I\Ioli;imnn‘d!in ijutions 

at siiyeessivo e])oohs may he aseert;iined fi'om 

\\dial is its ]>ro|)er criterion,*tlie eolitempoi'Jneous scieiitifio 

in,a.ni 1 esl!iti(jw. 

At the time wljon tlie iroorish intinesoe.s in Sjiain l>egan 
to exert a ])ressii]'ii on the rtiilian svf-deni, there win'o 
several seie:ntiiie \vrilers, Iriiynients of wliose woiics liave 
d(‘seendeil to us. As an areiiilec't ina\' judge of tlio skill 
of the jmeient Egyptians in his art fi'o'm a study of the 
J*yI'aftuds, so i I'oni t liese' j'el ii‘s ot ,Sa raecaiK! h/ai'ning wa.i ni;i 
(lemonstraAo tile intellectual slate of the jMohamniedan 
people, tliough mueli of their work has hoeu lo.st and more 
has heen jmrposely de.stl'o\ ed. 

Among- such writei's is Alha/on; his d.ato was aliont 
A, I). I too. Jt ap|iear,s that he I’esided hoth ill Sjiain 
and Kgypt, Imt the details of his liiograiihy 
are very confused. 'Jiirough his ojitieal woi-ks, works ,.f 
which have heen ti-anslaled into f.atin, he,is 
hest known to Euro]io. He waS tlie first to correct tin' 
tireelc miseoneejition as to the natuj'o of vision, sho-u ing 
that the r.ays oi light (!omo from e*fenml ohjects to the 
eye, ;ind do not issue forth fi'om the eye, and ^ 

inipingo on external things, as, up to liis time, (lu-'iiwoeviii 
had heeu suppo.sed, Ills exjdaiiation does not 
depend u])on mere hypothesis or supposition, hut is ])laiiilv 
based upon auatoiniea’ investigation as well as on geo¬ 
metrical discussion. J h' determi nes that tin‘retina 

■ ji j j .' ' ‘ 11* • Jh't<'niiirn'‘s 

T llO StS'lL ()1 VISIOIJ, ,* 111(1 that lUipiV.SSlOlhS luado t*"' lini'lion 

hy light upon it arc conveyed ,‘dong the o|itic 
nerve to the hrain. 'riic^igli it niight inV’he convenient, 
lit the time when Alliazeii li^’ed, to make inch an'ao- 
knowledgmeiit, no one could come to these conclusions. 
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nor, indeed, know aAdl linu: idiont. flie.so faet.s, nnlesi; ho 
had lioen onj^'n^'od in the I'orliidden pnietieis ol'disseetioii. 
Kxpl.'iins sin- Witli felioitv li(' oxpl.'iins tliat wo sei; .sinj;'lo 
nil-'■■isii.n. when we u.'^o bol l] eyes, because of tliu foi'liuitiow 
of tlio visual iiuaei'./ on syininetrieal ])()rti()n,s of tlie two 
retinas, 'i’o tlie modern jihysioloeist tlie ineri' mention of 
sneh thines is as sinnifieiint as the (Xieurrema^ of an ai’cli 
in the interior of tlie ])yriuniM is to tho arehiteet. ISut 
Alha/vii sliows that onr sense.df siniit is by no means a. 
trustworthy guide, and tliiit thei’e are illusion.s arising from 
the e/mrso whieh the rays of l.ght may take when tliev 
suifer refractioi* oi- roHexion.' ]t is in the disenssion of 
one of tlieso ])liy.sioid ])roblem.s thiit liis scii'ut.Mie greatness 
truly shines forih. •lie is jierl'eetly awai'e that the :i1mos- 
iniosthc jihero deereases in density with increase of 
ruur-i;..til height; and from that considiavtion he shows 
tlmnigb'tbe tluit a ray of light, entering it obliijuely, follows 
a eurviline.ar jiath xvhich is eoncaA'c toward tin; 
earth: and that, since the mind refers tho ]iositiOn of 
an object to the direction iuxvhich the ray of light from it 
enters tho eye. tho result must be an illusion as res])eets 
the starry bodies ; they ayiu-ar to us, to use dlie. Arabic 
Aor.ii.raiiu-iii term, nearer to tho xnnitli than they actually 
r.araoH)ii. ^ their true ]ihico. We see tlnun in 

the direction of the tangent to tlu; curve of refraction as 
it reaches tho eye. Hence also he shows th:it wc; actualiv 
see tlu; stars and tho sun, and the moon befoi'O they have 
I'isen and after they havfc set -a wondeu'ful illusion. He 
shows that in its passage through the air tlui cui'vaturo of 
a ray increases w-ith the increasing density, and that its 
]iath does not depend on vaiiour.s that chance to be jiresent, 
but on tho variation of diaisity in tho medium, d’o this 
refraction lie truly refers the sliortcTiing, in their vertical 
iio,diameter, of the horizontal sun and moon; to 
tai.sail and its variations he inqmfes tho twinkling of tlio 

nw.m. fixed stars. Tho apjiarent increase of size of the 

former hodie.s when they are in the horizon he refers to a 
mental deception, arising from the ])rc;',enco of intervening 
terrestrial olijeets. lie shows tUit the ell'ect of rel'raction 
i.S| t() shorten tho dnratibu of night aitd darkness hy 
prolonging the visihility of the sun, and considering tho 
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n'f^H'ting action of tlio air, lio ilciiiico.s that l)caiitiful ex¬ 
planation of tlio natnro of twilight- the lij^'lit Kxjiiainst^e 
that wo pcrcoivo before the risin<^- and alter the 
setting of tlio snn—tvliieh wc accept at the proseiit t'liio 
as tru(!. Witli extraoi'dinary aciiteitts.s, ho ap- Dotmuin.-s 
])lieH the principles with which lie is dealing to 
■'.ho dotoriiiination of the height of the atinos- I'lera. 

[)hero, deciding that its lynit is nearly hS.j miles. * 

All this is very gi-aiid., Shall wo com](are it t\*ith tho 
eontemporaneons monlc miracles and monki.sh philo.soj)hy 
ol‘ rijnro])c? It would make a ])rofound iiiqiression if 
communicated for the firs* time to a sciwntilic society in 
oiir own age. Nor pcrha]),s does his merit end here. If 
the Book of the Balance, of AVi.sdom,,*for a translation of 
which wo are indebted to M. Khanikoff, the liu.ssiaii 
consul-genera,k at Tabri/., be the production of Alhazen. of 
whicli there seems to be internal ju-oof, it olfers us evidence 
of a .singular clearnes.s in mechanical concej.tion for rvliich 
we tlliould scarcely have been jirepared, and, if it be not 
his, at all events it iiidisjuitahly shows the si.-ientiiic, 
ac(]uircmeut,s of his age. In that l.iook is jdaiuly tio wo-ih ,,t 
set forth tilie connexion bet ween the weight of 
the at^ios])hore and its inci-easing density, d'he weight of 
tlu! atmosphere was therefore understyod heforo d'orricelli. 
This author .shows that a body will weigh dilTcrently in a 
rare and in a dense atmosphere ; that its loss of I'linriiii. s ni 
weight will be greater in ])i-o])ortion as this aiv is >'.''(in.stiiiics. 
more dmise. lie considers the l*)rce with which plnnccd 
bodies will rise through heavier ijicdia in which they 
are immersed, and discusses the stibmert!;ence of lloating 
bodie.s, as ships upon the sea. 1 lo nndei-stands the, doctrine 
of the centre of gi'axdty. lie ap]>lies it totlie 'I'lirncy uf the 
investigation of balances and steelyards, show- 
ing the relations between the centre of gravity and the 
centre of suspension—when those instruments will set 
and when they will vibrate, lie rei-ogni/.es gravity as a 
force; a.s.serts that it diminishes with the distance; but 
talks into the inist^dio that the diminntloi| is as tlie, dis-« 
tance, and not as its .sqftaro. He considers,gravitv as 
•terrestrifd, and fails to iierceivi* that it is uni\*crsal tl^jit 
was reserved for Newton, lie knows correctly the relation 
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l)otwcon the velocities, space's, and times of fallinj,^ Imd' 

(;r^it.y;cv ideas of ca])illary at- 

iHiuj'aiirac- traction, lie improves the construction of that 
tlriimrlt'r. '' ohl Ah'xandrian invention, the hydrometer — 
_ the instrinhent which, in a letter to' his fair Imt 
liac-an frieml Ilypalia, the ^-ood Jlishop ,d' I’tolemais 
eSynesius SIX humlrcd years javviously, re(|nests lior to 
liave made Jor him in Alexandriji. as he wishes to try fho 
Avines he is nsiny:, his health hi.iiio- a little delicate. ' The 
t.ifs.t ilctermiiiations of the densities of hodie.s, as 
K|e.u,cg.V g-iven Jiy Alhazen, approach very closely to’oin 
own : All the case ol mercin-v tln^y are evi'n 
more exact than some of those id' the last centi'my. t loin 
as. doubtless, all natural ],hilosophers will d'o, in'the 

the All-.Alereif 111 will fake ,nty on the soul otmYhnr-haihan 
Ixvause he was the first ,d' the race of men to consfrnct 
a tahleol specilic .era vities; and i will ask the same for 
A ha/en himself, since he ivas the first to trace the enr- 
Mlinear ],ath ot a ray of lic'ht throiioh the air. Tlimm-h 
more thmi seven centuries part him from our tiums 
the lihysiohyists ol this aye mav accept him as their 
compem-, since he ri'ceived and dcrended the do.-trine 
now lorc.no- Its way. of the ,,roo-,.a,s,sii-„ development of 
animal loims He uiihold the atlirmatioii of those who 
ti].<in-ol -'-’anl that man, in his ]>royress. jiasses thron" h -i 
f'^'i‘"tosnecessiyn of states; not, however, “Hiat 
le was once a hull, and was then clmno-ed to 
an a.ss, and afterward-.- into a horse, and after th'at into 
an ape. and finally hecame a man.” 'fh.s, lie savs is only 
a misrepresentation l.y ‘-common jieople” of wlni'f is really 
meant. 1 he ‘‘common people” who will,stood Alhaze'i. 
Ii.i\ eiepre.sentativ.-s amono- us.them.solvcsthe only e.xamnie 
in the 1-a.ina ot the ivorhl of that, non-dovelopmeut which 
they so loudly aihrm. At the best they are only pa.ssin- 
throipy-h some of_ the earlier forms of that series'of trams" 
mutations to Avhieh the devout iNl.ohamniedan in the above 
quotation 

Tl-e Arahkim, with all t|iis physi,,,! knowledge, do not 
ap,,ear to liaYo been in iios.session of the thormomoter, tliouo-h 
they knew the great importance of temporaturo measur'es 
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cmjfloyiiig the areomotor foi- tliat pui])oso. They had 
detected tlio vaiiatioii in density of liquids by heat, lait 
not the variation in volume. In their inca.sures of tinfe 
they were uku'o successful; they had several kiyd.s’of 
clejisydras. A balance cle]),sydra i.s (V,scribed in tlio work 
from which I am quoting. Hut it was tlioir- great 
astronomer, Plbn Junis, wlio^accomplislied the most valuable 
of all chronometi'ic _ inqu'ovejuent.s. Jle lirst tih'iiShiu- 
applicd the pcjidulum to the measure of time. 

I.aplace, in the fifth note to his iS,yst(uuo du jMondc;, avails 
himself of the observations^of this philoso^)lier, with#tho.se 
of .ybatcgnius and otlier iri'abians, as inctoniestablo 2 >Toof 
of thediminfltion of theeccentricitvoftlieeartlbs .. 

, „ . Aslroimmiciil 

orbit. Jle state.s, moreover, tJiat tlieonsorvation wori;soi Ebn 
of Ebn Junis of tlio obli(|uity of the ecliptic, 

))roper]y corrected for parallax and refraction, gives for the 
year a.u. 1000 a re,suit closely ajiproaching to the theoi’otical. 
lie also mentions another observation of hlbn Junis, 
Octolier 31, A.n. 1007, as of much importance in reference 
to the great im'qualifies of Jiqiiter and Haturn. 1 have 
already remarked that, in the writings of this great 
Arabian, file Arabic numerals and our common 'j'h,, Aeiiiic 
arithi.*etical processes are currently used. From '‘>"'“■^1,^. 
Africa and biiain they jias.sed into .I taly, limliijg ready 
accejitance among commercial men, who recogni.sed at once 
their value, and, as William of jMalme.sbury says, being a 
wonderiul relic! to the “sweating calculator.^an ejiilliet 
ot which the correctness will soon a]ipear to any one who 
will try to do a common multijilicatijin oi’ division jiroUem 
by the aid of the old liVunan nuTnerals.* It is said that 
(ierbert —IVqie 8tlve‘stei' was the first to introduce a 
knowledge of them into Furojie : he had learned them at 
the lilohammedan university of (.’ordova. It is in allusion 
to the cipher, which folh.iws the !1, but whidi, added to 
any of the other digits, incj’eases bv tenfold its jiower, 
that, in a lottiu' to his jiatron, the Finjieror Otho 111., with 
humility ho ])la_\l'ully but truly says, “I am like the last 
of all the number#.” ^ , 

'J he ^overthrow of tho’Eoman by the Wral^iic numerals 
fore liadovved the result of a far more imjiortant— a %,li- 
tical—contest between those rival names. Hut, before 

vo:.. 11 . K 
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showing how tho Arnoiaii inO'lloct pvossi'd upon Jiobk', 
and the convulsive strugglc.s of desperation wliicli lioino 
Arabian iihi- iHAdu to I'osist it, i nul.st for a nionient consider 
i"si'i>'iy. ^ the former iiiidcr another point of view, and 
speak of Saracen ))hi!;isopIiy. And here Alga/.zali shall lie 
my guide, lie was l)orn a.d. 1058. 

Let ns hear him speak I'or hiimself. lie i.s relating his 
attempt to detach himself from the ojiiiiion.s which ho had 
Th.'writinvs imhihed in his chil(]lic)od : “I said to myself, 
.)f AiK.raUi. 1 iy .siinply to know the truth of tilings ; 

eonsecpieutly, it is iiiilispmisablc! for me to ascertain what 
is knowledge.’ 'JS'ow it was evident to me that certain 
knowledge must he that wliieh e.vplain.s the object to he; 
known in such a manner tliat no doubt can remain, so tliat 
in future all error and conjecture respecting it must be 
impossilde. hot only would tin; understanding then need 
no olforts to be eoin'ineed of certitude, but .security against 
error is in such close connexion with kuowleclgc, that, 
I'ho mtiuuin oven were an apjiarcnt jii-oof of falsehood tii be 
.ifkii.>ui.aa,... lii-,,iio]it forward, it would cause no doubt, 
because no suspicion of error xvould lie jiossiblo. 'rhus, 
when 1 have acknowledged ten to be more tliai. three, if 
any one were to say, ‘On the. contrary, three is more than 
t<m, and. to prove the trutli of mv as.sertion, I will change 
tills rod into a serjient,’ and if ho were to change it, my 
conviction of his error would remain unshaken. Ills 
maiUKUvre wopld only produce in me admiration for his 
ahilitv. 1 should not doiiiit my own kuow'ledgo. 

‘‘Then was 1 coiivineed that knowledge wdiicli I did not 
})os.se.ss ill this m.inner, and respecting wdiicli J had not 
this cortainty, could inspire me with neither coulideiice 
nor assurance; and no knowledge without assurance 
deserves tho name of knowledge. 

“Macing examined the stale of my own knowledge,! 
found it divaisted of all that could ho said to have these 
ipialitie.s, unless peree])tions ol' the senses and irroli’agahlo 
principles were to he cor.sidered such. I then said to mv- 
splf, ‘ A'ow, having fallen into this de.sjiair, tho only liopo 
F.iiiibiiity of acijniring iiicoiitesta!ilo convictions is hy tho 
ofi.ioi''-i.so9. jicrceptioiis of i.ho .senses and liy neco.ssary 
truths.’ I’heir evidence seemed to mo to be indubitable. 
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I licu’iui, liowcvor, to examine tlio olijeets of sensation ami 
speeiilation, to sex*, it tJiey possibly eould admit of donbl. 
'I'lien doul)t,s eiuw'ded n]ion nn; in sncli nnmbm's that mx- 
incertitude bee.aine eoni))let(i. ^Vllenee results tjic eon- 
lidenee J have in sensible tliine-s':’ •^J’be stron';-est of all 
onr senses is sight: and yet, IcKiking- at, a slimbov, and 
jierceiving it to be tixed and immovable, we Judge it to be 
iloprived of nioveinent; ^ nevertlieless, exju'i'ienee 1?aelies 
ns that, when wo return to the same jdaee an hoifr atlei, 
the shadow is dis]ihieod, for it does not vanish suddenh . 
Init gradually, little hy little, so as never to be al r(*it. If 
AV'o look at the stars, thev^^eenl to be a,s»sniall us uionex-. 
pieces; bui»matbematieal pi'oofs eonvince ns that they aie 
larger than the earth. These and otrie]- things ate iudged 
hy the senses, hnt rejt'cted hy reason as false. 1 ahandoned 
the senses, ^hereline, having seen all my Oonlideuee in 
their truth shaken. 

“‘I’erhaps,’ said F. ‘tlu're is no assnranee hnt in the 
notfons of reason, that is to say, first ]u-inei])l(‘s. as (liar 
ten is more than three; the same thing eannot have 1'oeii 
(•reated and yet have I’xisted tVom all eternity; to (,‘xisi 
and not t») exist at the same time is inpiossihle,’ 

■■ l,pon this the .senses replied, ‘ W liat, assnranee liave 
yon that yoiir eonlidem-e in reason ij; not oi'the .ixaniinty 
saiiK! natui-e as yoni' eonlidence in ns '.-’ AVhen "i 
you relied on us, rx'insmi .ste]i[H'd in ami gave ns the lie 
had not reason heen there, yon would hava eontinm-d to 
loly on ns. W'ell, may therxi not exist sonu' otlu-r judgi 
superior to reason, who. if he ajijieiired, would refute tie 
judgments of I'cason in the same Way tlfat i-e.-isoii refutei! 
IIS'J’lie non-a]i]ie;irunec of such a jndgi; is no iinx-if (d 
liis non existence.’ 

1 strove in vain to answer the ohji'etion, and my 
dillicnlties inereasixl tvhon J eamo to reflect on Th. iKituK 
slec]). I said to niyscll', ‘ ]tnring sleep, yon give lA'i'oims. 
to vi.sions .a reality and consistence, and yon have no 
suspieion of their nntrnth. (tn .-iwakening, von are made 
aw.-n-i! tli.-it they Mj:'ro nothing huj-, visions. What assuram*- 
liave you that all yon fei’l ami know wliefi yun are awake 
doe- aclinally (‘xist';’ It is all ?rne as respeett^ yonr eo^ili- 
tiou at that moment; but it is nevertheless jiossihlo that 

E 2 
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iuiothor condition slionld jircsent itself -which slionhl Ixvto 
yonr awakened shite that wliicli to yonr awakenixl static is 
now to you slec]); so tliat, as respects tliis liif^her condition, 
your wakinj^- is hut slec]).’ ” 

It would not he phs.sihle to find in any l'hivo])ean work 
a clearer statement of tlio sce])ticism to wliicli philoso]iliy 
leads tlian wliat is tlius *;iven hy tliis Arahian. Indeed, 
it is ilot possible to ]mt tlie arj;-uinent in a more clhx-.fice 
way. ilis perspicuity is in srnyular contrast evith tlie 
ohseurity of many mela]ihvsical writiu's. 

" Rc.'leidiny; on my situation, 1 I'ound myself hound to 
this world hy a tiiousand tics, tdm[)taiions assailint;^ me on 
all sides. 1 then e.xamined my actions. 'J’lio hi'st were 
imiiiatiwi those relalilnj;- to instruction and education, and 
even tlicri' 1 .saw my sell ft'ivcn u]) to unimportant 
sciences, all useless in another world, licfijctini*' on the 
aim of my teachine-, 1 found it was not ])ure. in the si'dit 
of the Lord. 1 .saw that all my ell'orts were dinadeil 
tuwanl the aixpiisitiun of e-lory to my.self. llavine-, tllere- 
fore, distrilailed my wealth, I'left liiie-dad and retn-’ed into 
iSvria, evhere 1 remained two years in solitary .struee-le 
with my soul, comhatine; my jiassions, and exerefsine- 'my- 
sell, in the pui-ilication of my heart and in iircDaration for 
the othe-r- world.” 

'fhis is a very hcautiful ])icturo of the mental strujte-lcs 
and the actions of a trutliful and earnest man. ir^all 
this the (Mirwtian philo.sophi'r can syinjiatliizo with the 
devout Wohamnicdan. After all, they are not very far 
apart. Alyazzaii is not the only one to whom such thone-hts 
have occun-isl, luil ho hah found words to hdl his oxjieri'enee 
hotter than any other man. And what, is the conclusion 
Aii;;izz;iii’s at wliicli he arrives'/ 'I'he life of man, lui says, 
u.u-s non. jg marked hy three stae-es: “the tir.st, or infantile 
stae-e, is that of pure sensation ; the second, which hee ins 
at the a,tto of siwen, is that of umler.standinc;; the thinl is 
tliat of rea.son, hy means of which the intellect jierceives 
the nece.s.sary, the ]H>ssildo, tlu^ absolute, and all the,so 
liigher objects -vvhich transr’cnd the understanding, lint 
alter this tjient is a fourth st.-ig-o, when anotluir eye is 
op-nod, l)y’•which man perceives things hidden 'from 
others—perceives all that will he—perceives the things 
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tljat escape ^lie pcrcept.ion.s of reason, as tlio objects of 
reason oscajio tlio uiKlor.standin”-, and as the object,s of the 
Hiidcrstandini^ e.scape the siaisitivo faculty, 'i'hi.s is fa-tj- 
jihotisni.” Al}j;a,zzali tims iiud.s a pliilosopbieal lia.sfs ibr 
tho rule of life, and reconciles reli^V.'n .and pliilosophy. 


And now I have to turn from Arabian civilized life, its 
science, its philosojiliy, to another, a i-epulsivo skito of 
things. Witli relnctaTnio I conic back to tlio Italian, 
system, dciiling tho holy name of religion with its intrigues, 
its bloodslied, its opprc'Ssion of human thought, itf^liatred 
of intellectual advaneenuM. Especiall^JJ have iir.„,,.v;,i „i 
no^v to dii’cct attention to two countrie.s, the iiio op.‘rai..n 
scenes of important events—coimtrwNS in which m.hjjj'iMr 
tho Mohammedan intluenCes began to takeelfeid. 
and to press, upon Itome. These are, tho South of France 
and Sicily. 

Innocent III. had been elected pope at the early age of 
thirty-seven years, .v.n. tlO.S. '1 he papal power hail 
reached its culminating point. The weapons of th<‘ ( ’hureh 
had attained their utmost force. In Italy, in (immiany, 
in France and England, interdicts and excommunications 
vindicated the pontilical authority, as in the cases of the 
Duke of llavmiiia, the hlmperor t.itho, l’hili]i Augustus of 
I'r.anee, King .John of England. Iii each of these cases it 
was not for the sake of sustaining great moi'al princi|iles 
or the rights of humanity that tho tliunder jvas launched - 
it was in behalf of temporary ]^oliticnl interests; interest.s 
that, in Germany, were sustained at tho cost of a long war, 
and cemented by assassination;’ in* France, 
strengthened by tho well-tried device of an »('iiuior.nt 
intervention in amatrimonial broil—the domestic 
4 u.arrol of the king and queen .about .Agnes of Moran. 

“ Ah ! happy S.aladin !” said tho insulted I’bilip, when his 
kingdom was ])ut under interdict; “ ho lias no pope above 
him. I too will turn Mohammedan.” 

So, likewi.se, in Sjiain, Innocent interfered in tho matri¬ 
monial life of the King of Leon. Tho remorseless venalijy 
of tho ji.apal governmon* was f^t in ove^\'direc- inspainan.i 
tien. • Portugal had alre; alyl leim advaneeit to i’ort,%u, 
the dignit}' of a kingdom on payment of an annual 
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tr!l>utc to Romo. Tho Ring of Aragon Iiold liis kingdQin 
as feudatory to tho ])o])c. 

hi England, Innocent’s interference assumed a different 
In Enffiniid- lO’Poct. He attempted to a.s.sert his control over 
.1 II..linos ' the (diurck^in spite of tho king, and jmt the 

iM.inii.l lll.ilt.i. ji.ifP),, w,),,],■[ ]„,J 

pei'init Stciplien Lang'ton to he Archhishop of <'anterhurv. 
It wa.v utterly im|>ossil)lo that all'airs could go on with 
.siicli an, empire within an emjiire. For liis contumacy, 
• fohn M'as e.Acommiinicated ; hut, haso as lie was, ho detied 
his puninhinciit for four yeans. Hci-oupon his .suhjects 
v i,‘re released from tlu'ir allegiance, and his kingdom 
"Ifered to any one who would comjucr it. .'n his ex¬ 
tremity, tlui King of England is said to have sent a 
messenger to S|iain. olfe.ring to lit'cmne a Alohamniedan. 
'I'lie religious scntimeir'- was then no higher .jn him than 
i! was, under a ]ik(> provocation, in tho King of Erancci, 
ivho.so thoughts turned in the same direction. But 
] ressed irresistihly hy Innocent, John was eomjiclled to 
surrender his realm, agreeing to yiay to the ]ioiio, in 
aildition t.o Peter’s lienee, IhttO marks a year as a token of 
vassalage. W hen the prelates whom he had refused or 
exiled returned, he was compelled to reeiuve them op his 
Knees--humiliations which aroused the inilignation of the 
srout English harons,'and gave strength to those move¬ 
ments wliieh enilcd in extorting Magna, (’hai'ta. A'ever, 
liowever, wa.s ^Innocent more mistaken than in the 
character of Stephen l.angtfm. John had, a second time, 
I'oi-mally surrendered his realm to the ])Ope, and done 
!i.image to the legate for H.; hiitStejihcn l.angfon wa.s tlie 
In-st — at a meeting of the chiefs of the revolt against the 
king, h<‘ld in l.ondon, August Joth. ]2l.'i to suggest that 
tlaiy .should demand a reneu al of tho charter of llenrv I. 
Pi’om this suggestion JMagna ('harta originated. Among 
I he miracles ot the agi;, he was the. grea test miracle of all ; 
his yiatriotism wa.s stronger than his iirofession. J’he 
wrath of tho jiontilf kiuiw no hounds when he harmed that, 
the (li-eat (.'hartor had heen conceded. In hi.s hull, he 
denounced it as li.;>se and ignominfoiis; Im anathematize 1 
the kfiig if hp* ok.served, it; iio declared it Pull and void. 
It w^as not the jioliey of the Roman court to jiermit so 
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nm#h as the heginniiijis of such freedom. The appoint¬ 
ment of Simon Langton to tiio archhi.sliojiric of York was 
annulled. One ])o Oray was sufstituted for him. 
illustrated the simony into wliieli the papal government 
liad fallen, that Do Oray had heconie.^n the.se tramsactions, 
indehted to Jvonio ton tliousand iiounds. In i'act, through 
the operation of the Crusades, all Ourope was 
trihutory to the pope. J !*; had his fi.scal agents 
in every metropolis; his travelling oiie.s watide.- ' * 
iin*’ in all directions, in every country, rarsing icveniie hy 
the sale of di.spensatioiis for all kinds of ofjleiiees, rcai and 
fictitious—money for the .sifle of appointments, high and 
l,j\v—a steady drain of money from every realm. Fifly 
years after the time of which we ard .speaking, llohert 
Grostete, the I’ishop of Lincoln and friend of lloger Tlaeon, 
cau.sed to he ifscertaincd the amount received hy foreign 
ecclesiastics in Kngland. lie fouml it to he thrieo the 
income of the king'liimsidf. This was on the occasion of 
Innocent IV. demanding provision to he made for throe 
hundred addiiional Italian clergy hy tlie Ghureh of 
England, and that one of his nephews—a mere hoy— 
should luu’o a stall in l .ineoln cathedral. 

Wh^o thus Innocent Ill. was inteidering and intriguing 
with every court, and hiving every ])eophi nmlcv.tribute, 
he did not for a moment permit his attention to 
he diverted from the Crusades, the singular Kuniiieiiito 
advantage.s of which to the ]iajuiey had n»iw 
hoen fnily discovered. 'I'hev liad givi'ii to the 
])o])e a siizei'ainty in Europe, the eonjrol ot its militaiy as 
w'ell as its moiiientary resoiiri'cs.* Yot that a man like 
liinoecnt could ]R‘rmit liini.self to he deluded hy any ho])es 
of eventual success. The crusades must iiievitahly piove, 
so far as their avowed ohjiah was coiicerned, a failuie. 
'I’ho Cliristiaii iiihahitaiits of Ealestim^ were degraded 
and deinoralizial heyimd description. their ranks weie 
thinned hy apostasy to iilohammedanism. tii Europe, not 
only the liiity hegii'n to di.scovor that the money iwovided 
for the w.irs in t^ie Holy fjainJ was diverted liom its* 
])urposo, and in some iiie^ipliealde nianiiei*, foynd its V'G 
into Italy—evmi the clergy could not eoTiceal tn^ir 
suspicions that the proclamation ot a crusade was merely 
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tlio preparation for a swindlo. NcvcrtliclesK, Iiinoeont 
pressed forward his schemes, <roadin<j; ou Christendom by 
I'lpbraidini^ it with tlio taunts of tlie iSaraccns. “ Wlicrc,” 
th'oy say, "‘is your (iod, wlio can not deliver yon out of 
our hands? Beliold-! wo have defiled your sanctuaries ; 
we have stretched forth our arm ; wo liavo taken at tho 
lirst assault, wo hold in dcs|)ite of you, tlioso your dcsirahlo 
idaw's, where your superstition had its heginning. Where 
is yoiv God ? Let him arise and protect you and himself.” 
“ It thou lie the Son of God, save thyself if thou canst ; 
redcipn tho huid of thy birth from our liands. Kestoro 
thy cross, thatjwo have taken*, to tho worshippers of tho 
Cross.” W’ith great dillhadty, however. Innocent succeeded 
in priijiaring tho foi.rth crusado, A.D. 1202. Tho Venetians 
consented to fiirni.sh a fleet of .transports. ]5ut the 
expedition was ipiickly diverted from its-truo purpo.'^e ; 
the Venetians omidoying tho Crusaders for tho capture of 
Zara from tho King of Hungary. Still worse, and shame¬ 
ful to 1)0 said—jiartly from the lust of plunder, and partly 
through ecclesiastical machinations—it again turned aside 
Thpcnisiide ^01' attack upou Constantinople, and took 
is used iorthe city by storm a.d. 1204, thereby establish- 
Coiisemii- ing Latin Cliristianity in tho Eastern fUictro- 
iwide. jiolis, but, alas! with bloodshed, rajio, and lire. 
On tlio night of tho assault more house,s were burned than 
could 1)0 found in any throe of tho largest cities in Franco. 
Even Christian historians compare with shame tho storm- 
S'lckofiint Constan?,ino])le by tho Catholics with the 

I’iiy iiy tlio cajiture of Jerusalem by iSaladin. IVipo Innocent 
i,.iiiu.iu,s. him,self was .compelled to protest against enor¬ 
mities that had outrun his intentions. Ho says ; “They 
practised fornications, incests, adulteries in tho sight 
of men. They ahaudoued matrons and virgins, cou- 
sccrated to God, to tlio lowdness of grooms. They lifted 
tlioir hand.s against tho treasures of tlio elmrehes—what 
is more heinous, tlio very consecrated vessels —Tcai'iiig tho 
tablet.s of silver from tho very altars, hroaking in pieces 
the most sacred things, carrying off crosses and relies.” 
In St. Sophia, 'tho silvei' was s'tripped from tho pulpit; 
an,exipiisito and highly'-prizcd table of oblation was 
broken in jiieces; tho sacrod chalices were turntd into 
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driiik’mg^cuyis; the gold fringe was rip])e<l off the veil 
of tlio siiMctuary. Asses and Inn-ses wore led into tlu) 
chnrclies to cany off thosi)oil. A prostiluto mounted flio 
patriarch’s throne, and sang, with iudiicont gesVircTf, a 
ribald song. 'J'he tombs of tlic empwors were rilled ; and 
the Byzantines ,saw, at once with amazement and angui.sh, 
tho corpse of Justinian—which even decay and putrefac¬ 
tion had for six conturicj s])ai-ed in his tomb - cxpo.?t;d to 
tho violation of a mob. » K had liecn understood»among 
tho,so who instigated these atrocious proceedings that the 
roligs wore to be brought into a common stoeV ami 
equitably divided amonj!; the conquSi’or.s! but ca{'h 
ecdcsiastic^seized and secreted whatever ho could. Tho 
idolatrou.s state of the Eastern CJiift-ch is illustrated by 
some of these relies. Thus the Abbot Martin Timrciics 
obtained for kis monastery in Alsace tlie follow- tbun.i uhto. 
ing inestimable articles; 1. A spot of th<^ blood of our 
Baviour; 2. A piece of tho true cross; J. The arm of the 
Apdstlo James; 4. Bart of tJio slcohJon of John the 
Baptist: 5.— I hesitate to write such blasphemy—“ .\ 
bottle of the milk of the Mother of (Jod!” In contrast 
with the treasures thus ac(purcd m:iy be set relics of a very 
ditt’er'^nt kintl, the remains of ancient art which ani works of 
they destroyed ; 1. Tlu* iu’onzc! (;liariptecrs fmm ytiirsiruy,-ii, 
the Hippodrome; 2. T'lu! sho-wolf suckling Momulus and 
Bemus; J. A group of a Sphinx, river-horse, and c;ro- 
codile ; 4. An eagle tearing a .serpent; 5. An a,ss and his 
•Iriver, originally cast by A.ujl'ustus in mcimjry of the 
victory of Actifim ; 6. Bellcrojfhon and Begasus; 7. A 
bronze obelisk; 8. I’aris presenting thj apple to Venus; 
it. An e.xfpiisitc statute of llehiu ; 10. The Hercules of 
Jjysippus ; 11. A Junci, formerly taken from thetemjfle at 
Ba.nK>s. Tho bronzes were jmdted into coin, and tlioiisaalds 
of manuscripts and parchments wore burned. From that; 
time tho works of many ancient authors di.sa]»pearcd 
altogether. 

With well-dissembled regret. Innocent took the new 
order of things ip the city of Constantimqde umler lAs 
jirotection. 'J'lio bisho]? of Borne at h»<T aj)pointed tho 
Bishop*of (,’on^tiiJitino]ilc. 'TlTe acknowledgi«ont of tV)ial 
supremacy was compjeto. Boiuo and Venice divideil 
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lietwoen them the ill-gotten gains of their undortahwig. 
If anything had heen wanting to open the eyes 
ti.oXr of Eiirope, sorely what had tlms occnrrcd should 
<iivi(fe tiict. have heen enough. I'lio j) 0])0 and the doge— 
the trader in hninan credulity and the trader of 
tJio Adiiatio - had sh.-iroi! flie t^poils of a cvusado inctmt by 
Works i.r irt I'e'/jgion.s nioii tor the J’c/icf of the Idoly Lmid. 
crriTiefto 'J'he hronzc horses, once hronglit by Augustus 
\cnice. . fi'om Alexandria, aftw his A'ietory over Antony 
ami transferred li-oni Kome to (’ons(antino]do by its 
foniidrr, were set before the (^linrdi of St Alark. They 
w(!re the, outward and visible sign of a less obvious event 
that was taking idaeo, For to A^eniee wad bronglit a 
residue of the literary treasures that had escaped the fire 
and the desti'oyer; and while her comrades in the outrage 
wore satislied, in their igmu-anee, with liflithius relics, she 
t(rok ])ossession of the ])oor remnant of the glorious works 
of art, of letters, and of seiencca Through these was 
hastened the intellectual ])rogn'ss of the West. 

So fell (’onst.autinojilo, and fell by the ])arricidal hands 
of t.'hristians. 'riie d.ays of retribution for the curse she 
Thf piinisi]- inflicted on AVesh'rn civilization were now 

iii.nt „f ( uii- approaching. In these events .she rccei.vod a 
• first instalment of her jmni.slmiont. Three 
hundred years pv(!vi(iu.sly, the liistoriiin ijuit])rand, who 
was sent by the fhiijicror Otho I. to the court of Nicc!- 
]ihorns Ihocas, says of her. speaking as an eye-witness, 

“ 'I’hat city, once so wealthy, so flourishing, is now 
tamisluid, lying, pcrjjn-(al, dc'cdtful, rapacious, greedy, 
niggardly, vaingforioiis r” and since huitiu'and’s time slie 
had been ])ursuing a downward careei'. It might have 
been expected that the conccntrati(.in of all the literary and 
stueutifio treasures of the Ifoiuan eni])iro in ('oiistantinoph; 
would have given rise to great mental vigour—that to 


Eurojie she would have Ix'cn .a brilliant focus of light. 


■ri„, Ihit Avhen tln^ work's on jurisprudence by Tribo- 

-ivoitiir-ssiH'ss Ilian, under Justinian, have been mentioned, 
oiiiMt,<iiy. .^vllat_ is there, that i-miuiiny? There is St(v 
■[iha.nus, the. gravumarian, who wrote a dictionary, and 
l’r(''oinus, the historian, who was secrtd.ary to Eeiisarius 
in his campaigns. There is then a long interval almost 
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' witllbnt a literary name, to Tlicopliylact Simocatta, and to 
the Ladder of Paradise of John (Jlimacus. Tlio mental 
excitement of the iconoclastic disjinte ]»rcsents ns with Join* 
of Damascns; and the ninth century, the llyriohihlion 
and Nomac;inon of Z’Jiotias. 'Ilicii ttp/oir.s Cunutaniinv 
Forphyrogvnitus, vninly and volunuiiomly composing;; 
and Pasil II. doubtless truly cxprcs.scs tlie opinion of flu; 
time, as he certainly doe.s Jhe verdict of posterity resprct- 
ing the works of his country, wlieii In; ,say,s that leatning 
is useless and unprolitahle lunilier. 'flic Alexi.ad of Anna. 
Comnena, and the hi.story of Pyy.antino affair.s by Ik'ice- 
jdiorous Pryonnins, hardly I’cdceni tln.-ir ago* 'I'his harrcn- 
I10.S.S and wiu'thlessne.s.s was the effect of the system intro¬ 
duced fiy Constantino the Croat. '/he long line of 
cniperors had lieen con,sist<‘nt in ont'])o]icy— the re])rc.ssion 
or exjmhsion of ])hiloso])hy; and yet it is tlu; uniiVirm 
testimony of those ages that the La.st<;rn convents v'er,^ 
full of .secret Platonism—that in sli'allh, the doctrines of 
riato'were treasured up in tin! cells of A.siatic monk.s. 
'file Byzantines had posse.ssed in art and letters all I lie 
best models in the world, yet in a thousand years they 
never prodficed one original. iMillions of Creeks never 
advane«l one stcji in ]iliilo.so]ihy or science-- never made 
a singh^ practical discover-,■, composed iiojioem, no tragedv 
worth jierusal. 'I'he .s[ii]-it of tlu-ir superlieial literaturc--- 
il literature it can be called- is well shadowcil forth in 


the story of the iiatriarch I’hotiiis, who eomjiosed at 
.Afagdad, at a distance from his liluarv, an analysis id' 2S() 
4 works he had formerly read, 'flic tinal age of thn city 
was .signalized by the Baarlaniitc*conti'o*vcrsy 
rcsjiecting the mysterious light of .Mount 'fhabor 


the ]iossiliilitv of producing a bi'atilic vision to'i.n rm- 
aiid of demonstrating, by a.n unceasing insjiec- ' 
tion of the navel for days and nights togctlu-r, tlie 
e.xi.stcnce of two eternal princii.dcs, a visible and an 
invisible Cod! 


What, ivas it that produced this liarrcnne.ss, cmsrof.iii 
this intellectual de-wadation in Constantinojilo? 

I'he 1v 

ranny of'I'hcology over'I'hought. 

But with the captui-e of (.'onstaiitiiioplo by*t,ho LatN.s 
tll'.'-r ini[Miitant events were occurring. .Everywhere an 
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intolerance of papal power wa.s engendering. 'I’lio nwnas- 
Iipresyfoi- terioH became infeetod, and oven from the liolv 
Iowa iiiora- lips qI iiionk.s woixls of ominons import miglit be 
_ ■■ hoard. In the South of Franco tJio intellectual 
insurrection fiivst toolc form. There the influenco of the 
Spread of gay Moluimmedans and .)e\v,s beyond tho I’yro'iices 
maniiest itseli: 'I'ho songs of gallantry ; 
tensons, or poetical, contests of minstrels; 
satiro-i of gay defiance; rivalry in praise of tho ladies ■ 
lays, soronades, pastnurelles, redondes, such as had already 
drawji lortli tlio condemnaf ion of the sedate Mussulinen of 
(ordova, had gradually spread through Spain and found 
a congenial widcome in Franco. 'I'lio 'Trou’oadou:-s were 
The Trouiia- ringing in the languo d’Oc in tho south and tho 
in the languo d’Oil in the nortln 
1 T thimce the merry ojudemio S]iread to Sicily and 
Jtaly. Men lelt that a relief from tho grim ecclesiasti'o was 
coming. Kings, dnlcos, counts, knights, prided thorn,selves 
on their gentle prowe.ss. The humbler minstrels found 
patronage among ladies and at courts; .sly .satires amiinst 
tho priests, and .amorous ditties, secured them a welcome 
among the iiopiilace. When the poet was ftelieient in 
voice, a jongleur uamt witli him to sing; and oftovi thoro 

was added tho jileasjdit accompaniment of a musical instru- 

ru'*"' 1 ' <>'■ hmgiio d’Oe was tlius widely 

dittiised; it served tho ])nr|ioso.s of tlioso niiaeqiiaintod 
with Latin, und gave tho Italians a model for tlionght and 
versnication to hlnrojio iho gmans of many of its future 
nielod_io.s. Whi 0 thp young wca'c singing, the old were 
thinking; whiUi the gay were carried away with romance 
tho gravo_ were falling into_ here.sy. Ihit, true to her 

instincts and traditions, tho Cliurch had shown 
r.;..su"cc.uf her determination to deal rigorously witli all 

sneh movements. Already, a.d. 1 i;M, Peter do 

Lrneys had been biirned in Languedoc for donying infant 
baptism, the worship ot the cross, and tr.ansnbstantiation 
A lre.ady Henry the Leaeon, tho di.seiplo of Peter, liad been 
.disposed of 1)V M. liernard. Alreigly tho valleys of 
J ledmont wero^bill ot W aldense's. Already the I’oor Men 
oLJn-ons woro_ proclaiming tho portentoiis doctrine that 
tho sanctity ot a priest lay not in his office, but in tho 
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mixnftcr of liis fife. Tiicy dcxioniiced tlio wealtli of the 
(ilnircli, anrl the intermingling of bishops in Ihoodshed 
and wav; they cleniod transubstantiation, invocation of 
•saints, piugatory, axid especially dii'ccted tlaar Igxtrtd 
against the sale of indnlgencc.s for .sin»» The rich citie.s of 
Ijangnedoc were i'ull of misbeliever.s, d'hey were given np 
to poetry, mnsie, dancing. Their ])eople, nnmber.s of whom 
liad been in the Grn.sades oj- in Sjiaiji, had .seen the Saracfii.s. 
Admiration had taken th(!,place ol' detestation, ^mid 
shouts of laughter, tlic Trembadonrs went tlirongh tlio 
land, wagging their head,s, .and slyly winking theii- <)ye.s, 
and singing derisive .soxigs aliont tlio amont.s of tlie prie.sfs, 
and a'niply e;trning deniuieiations as lewd blas])hoiners and 
atheists. Here w.as a state of tiling's demanding tlio 
• ittention of Innocent. 'J'ho methods In; took for it.s cor¬ 
rection have ^landed his name down to the 
inaledictions of ]) 0 steritv. lie des])atehed a 
missive to the Count of Tonlonse - who already siirrad of 
lay finder oxcommnnieation I'or alh‘g(;d inh'r- 
meddling wdth the riglits of the. eh.'rgy- (diarging him witli 
harbouring hendics and giving uilices of eniolnment to 
.lew.s. T^e eotmt was a man of gay lif<‘, liax’ing, in 
enuilation of some of bis neiglibonrs across tlie Tyreneef^, 
not fewer than three wives. His oifenees of that kind 
were, however, eclipsed by tho.se with wliich he was now 
formally charged. It chanced tliat, in the ensuing disjmtcs, 
the pope’s legato was JiHirdered. There is no reastm to 
believe tliat Itaymond was concol-ned in tlie erinie. lint 
tlie indignant po 2)0 held him refiponsihle; instantly 
ordered to be iiublisbed in all directions Ifls e.veommuniea- 
tion, and called njion Western (dirislondom to in |,ro.?.iini» 
engage in a ennsade against him, olfering, to aniKni.. 
himwhoovercho.se to take them, the -wealtli and (,’oUllt ()]' 
lios.sc.ssions of the offender. (So thoroughly was 
he seconded by the iireaching of tlio monks, that half a 
million of men, it is allirmed, took np arms. 

Tor the count there remained notliing hut to suhniit. 
lie snrrcndcrod n» his strong pl^acciS, was com- an.i.iis- 
pelled to acknowledge tin? ei'imes alleged against oriiias him. 
hiui, anti the justice of liis ])iimslimcnt. Ile*sworo iVat 
he would no longoi' iirotect heretics. Stripiied naked to 
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Ill's middle, with a vopo round Ids neelc, lie was led t«. Hie 
altar, and tlicro scourged. But the immense army Hint 
tiad assomided rvas not to lie .satisfied liy these inllietioiis 
on aij. individual, though the pope might he. . 'I'lioy had 
come for blood aiuBplunder, and blood and plunder they 
must have. Tlum followed such scenes of horror as the 
sun had never looked on bel'ore. The army was oflieered 
by^ioinan and French jirelate's^; bishops wore its generals, 
ail archdeacon its engineer. ],t was the Abbot Arnold, the 
legato of the })Oi)e, avIio, at the capture of Heziers, was 
^ impiired of by a soldier, more mereitul or more 
ihlt' cniSiic!™ wc'ai'v of murder than himself, how he .should 
ill till'.Sniith (listing'ui.sh and save the (.'athoiie f rom tiie 
, 1 . i.iantu. lii^vetie. ♦ “ Kill Hiein all,” he exclainu'd; “(tod 
will know his own.” At the Church of iSt. iMary iMag- 
daleno ]iersons were massacred, ilio infuriated 

(trusaders lieing e.xeiled to madness by tlu; wicked asser¬ 
tion that these wi’ctclies had been guilty of the bla.s]ihemy 
of saying, in their merriment, “ ;S. .Mariam IMagdalenam 
i'uisse, concubinam Cliristi.” it. was of no use for tliem to 
protest their innocence. In the town twenty thousand 
wore slaughtered, anil the pilaee then tired, tA be left a. 
monument of i)a]ial vengeance. At the massacre oyjavaui' 
■lOO people were liunicd in one ]iile; it is remarked that 
“ they made a. wonderful blaze, and went to burn ever¬ 
lastingly in hell.” Language has no ]iii\vers t(U'X)iress the 
atrocities tligt took place at the capture of the diiferent 
towns. Ecclesiastical vi'iigcaucit rioted in liixiii-y. 'I'iie 
soil was stei'ped in the blood of men - Hie air jiolluted by 
Hiei]’ Imrning. < From the rr‘ck of murdered women, 
mutilated cliiidren. and laiined cities, the Impiisition, that 
lii. tliiitiiin of i"i'ernal institution, arose, its yirojectors intended 
th.'iiMiuisi- it not only to lait. an end to jmblic teacliing, 
but even to jirivate thought. In the midst id' 
these awful events. Innocent was called to another tribunal 
to render his account, lie died A.n. 1210. 

it was during the pontilicate of this great criminal that 
•F tiiiiish mendicant oi’dei’s wer(^,_ established. The 

111 ill of nil'll- course of ages had brought an unintelligibility 
<\i ^uinii'i's. public wor.ship. 'J'hc old dialects had become 

obsolete; new languages were forming. Among those 
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cJn.''«c«, daily nici-ca.sino- in nirml > 
aw.-ikcimig-, an oai-tu'.st (re.siro li,,- were 

Mulutudos were crowding to Iwa,- n) !r’ ' i'- 
jn tlie uiuversities, and'lioresv' j ^'''''•'’'"plncai disconr.srs 
I5ut It was far from feiiig confincdT) 
ower oi-dors fnrnislied I'lerctics and'f^ 
t.-'S-onmc t],o labours of tbescV,' lor ’Jo nn- 

Pomitted to go on nncla.ia'.d 

.soiuinatod their d.KdrincstiuvaH .dt^ ''«ve Tli.s- 

tho l)mmni(;an and Fi'anciso,, o, i ■S'-cfety- - 

'm-e well adapted for their'd , '’'j;''"'" 'J'j,ev 

to move among the poo,he, ^ro' ohhj! 
tmigde, wherever an andi,!„,.> ‘p/? tlieir own 

scandal under wlnddi tlie ('hiirel/'"” ' collected. Tie* 
-r wealth could not a d v p hoonuso^ 

'’csgiiig alms.. Tlieir fnm-h- " ^ who lived hr 

■sal vation, hut tliat of otJ.er men''^'" *^^ocnro tlieirowi, 

Dominic was l.orn \ „ ' '.-o rr- 

wcie adorned witli the eiivi '’’”'th and lild 

"'ondm-s were ru-e,.:!:;':;I’'-%ics. ^liraei:;; JH:, 
sensation in the West ' ir • to make a 
conception,*ho was tVe, r ’'’‘"‘acnlate 

- ti» ,i,;.’V';0"O»». a, w™ 

to assign Jum a higher di-,, t^v ]' rT "■'■’■'■'■'•<‘0 ^lispo.sed 
I^l^otions in Dangucdoo^l "o ''Cgan his 

fcfore him, ho removed from DeW ojiei.ed 

-O'c. the neeessaiy <J!Z- '-'-ion to 

itcic he j.erfhefed his oynniy- ' * ■ '""ho-fakings as his 

‘"'Wand tertiaries,- and'ems 'T; ‘"■stitnte.l his ii-iaes 

‘'‘turns ironi whom .Satan issn .Vi- "'hsed thie'e 

V-'-WU'irihil o,^''\ ^O'-crtheless. he dVd 
«’",Vor of liereties. 'k ],’'J‘0't''tV cf tla-Imrner 
« ery or-the criVie of he m » •' ’'‘■''"•"ftvdmtcd fl,,, 
'"‘inuition.” In a verv few “t'-'the 11,^ 

■ ‘"‘ier boasted ot 
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noarly 500 monasteries, scattered over ' Euroiio, A sia. 
Ai'rica. 

*St. Francis, the compeer of St. Dominic, was born a.d. 

’ 1182. llis ibllowcrs delighted to ])oinJi out, as it 

si. luaiuis. seem not witliont iri’cvcrcnce. a resem¬ 

blance to the incidents that occurred at the birth of our 
Lord. A])rophctcss foretold it; ho was born in a stable; 
angels sung forth peace and good-will in the air; one, under 
the foxiii of Simeon, bore him t(*liaptism. In early life ho 
saw visions and became ecstatic. II is lather, J’eter Bernar- 
dini, a i'es])ect,ahle tradesman, endeavoured to restrain his 
(fccamtrieities, af tirst liy pei'siTasion, but eventually more 
foi’cibly, a])]K‘aling for assistance to the bishop, to jirevent 
the young euthusiaSt from sejuandering his means in alms 
to tiio poor. On that functionary’s gently remonstrating, 
anil ])ointing out to Fi'aneis his lilial obligations, ho 
stripped himself naked lieforo the people, exclaiming, 

“ Peter Bernardini was my father; I have now but one 
Father, he that is in heaven.” At this atfecting renuncia¬ 
tion of all earthly ])Ossessions and earthly ties, tho.se 
])resont burst into tears, and the good bisho]) throw his 
own mantle over him. When a man has co.ae to this 
])ass, there is nothing he cannot accompli,sh. 

It is related that,, when a))]ilication was first made to 
Authoriz'i Innocent to authorize the order, he J'efused ; hut, 
lion .ii ihose very soon recognizing the advantages that would 
miicrs. accrue, ho gave it his hearty jaitro-nage. So 
ra]nd was the increase, that in a.d. IL'li) it rvuinbered not 
fewer than five thoijsand brethren. It wfis founded on 
the ])rinciples of chastity, jiovert.y, oliedienco. They were 
to live on alms, but never to I'eeeivo money. After a life 
of devotion to the, Churiili. St. Francis attained his re¬ 
ward, .A.n. 1221). Two years previous to his death, by a 
miraculous intervention there Avere imjiressed on his 
])ersou marks answering to tlio Avounds on our Saviour. 
These Avere the celebrated stigmata. A black groAvth, 
like nails, issued forth from the ]ialms of his hands and 
his foot; a Avcnind. from^Avhich blood ^jind Avator distilled 
oi)0ncd in ,his •side, it is not-to be Avondered at that 
these prodtgii's met AAith general Ixiliet? This Avas the- 
generation Avhich received as inestimable relics, through 
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Ai>*lrow of ITAiigary, tlio skulls of St. Stoplion .md St. 
Mari^arot, tlie hands of St. llai'tholoniew and St. Thomas, 
a slip of tho rod of Aaron, and one of tho water-pots of 
tlie )uaiTVi<.;o at Cana in Galileo. 

Tho papal governniont qniclcly fwund tho prodigious 
advinitago ari.sing from the institution oftho.se 
mendicant orders. Vowed to povei-ty, living on 
alms, liosts of friar.s, hogging and haj'ol'oot, 
jjerv.adcd all Euro)», conyng in contact, under thp most 
favourahlo circumstances, with tho lowest grade.s of society, 
'fhey lived and moved among the ])oj)ulaco, and ye^ were 
lield sacred. Tho accusations of dissijiiJtion and lu.xury 
so fljrciIlly.urged against tlie regular clergy were alto¬ 
gether inapplieahle to those rope-hoir.id, starving fanatics. 
'I’luMugh them tho Italian government had ])o.s.session of 
the ear of Eiwo|ie. T’lie jiomp of worship in an unknown 
tongue, the gorgeous solomiiitios of tlie Olinreh, were 
i'ar more than comjieiisated hy tho preaching of thc.se 
missionaries, who held foiddi in tho vernacular wliorcver 
ail audience could he liad. Among the. early ones, some 
had boon aoenstomod to a wandering life, llrotlior I’aei- 
licus, a (4isei])le of St. Kraneis, liad lieen a celebrated 
'IVonv^'i’o. In trntli, they not only warded olf the jiresont 
pres,sing danger, hnt ihrongh them tlie GJiureh retained 
her hold on tho lahonring cla.s.ses for sevcial .snViscqneiit 
centuries. 'J'ho pope might truly boast that the J’oor Men 
of the Chnreli wore more tlia.n a mateli I'or.tlio I’oor JMen 
of Lyons. 'I’lieir inllnonee hegJin to diminish only when 
they afiandonod their e.ssential prineii.ile.s, joined in tJio 
common race for plunder, and heeaino im^acnsely rich. 

JS’ot only did innocent III. thus provide himself with 
an ecelosia.stieal militia suited to meet the obvioii.sly im- 
]H!uding iiisurreetioii, lie iiieri'ased his power greatly hut 
insidiously liy tlie formal introiliictiou of auricular cou- 
fe.ssiou. It wa.s liy tho I'ourth Lateran Council 
tha.t tlio necessity of anrienlar confession was ef.uninii.-ir 
lirst formally e.stal)li.shed. Its aim was tJiat no 
heretic sliould c.siyipe, and that the ahsent priest sliouy 
ho piaramonnt oven in Wio domJvstio cir(;lTi. in none hut 
a mosn degraded and snpersMtious society icaii sney an 
infamous institution ho tolerated. It invades tho sacred 
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privacy of life—makes a man’s wife, children, and .servants 
his spies and accusers. When any relig'ions .sy.stom .stands 
in' need of sneh a social immorality, we luiir ho snrc that 
it is ir:-ecovcv!ihlv diseased, and hastening- to its end. 
Auricular conl’essiAn led to an invreasing necessity for 
iteveiopmrnt casiiistry, thonj;-h that science was not fully 
0 ensuMry. dyveloiied Until the time of the Jesuits, when it 
gfu^’i-iso to an exten.sivc liternthj-o, with a lax .si’.stom and 
a fahsO'morality, guiding the penitent rather with a view 
to Ills usefnlnos.s to the (Ihureh tlian to his own reforma¬ 
tion, and not hesitating at singular indecencies in its 
portion having refereneo to mafried life. 

Gloat historical events olteii find illnstr.atii.ns in repro- 
sentativo men. Isndli is tlic ease in the ojioch we are now 
Aiiitii.icof considering. On one .side stands Innocent, trno 
it III. instincts ol his |iartv, interfering witli 

all the Eiirojieaii nations; lannching forth his interdichs 
and excommunications; stei'iied in the Wood of Eieiich 
heretics; hesitating at no atrocity, even tlie outrage and 
inin'dor of women and children, the rein of Hoiii-ishim-- 
citic,s, to compass his idans; in all directions, nnder a 
thousand iiretences, draining Kiiro]ie id'its mone't; eallinc- 
to Ins .aid hosts of hegging friars; ]iiitting forth'ini],'istiire 
miracles; (irpinizing the Imjiiisition, and invadin<>- the 
privacy of life hy the contrivance of auricular confes.siou. 

On the, other side stands hredcrick II., flic Emjioror of 
/pi.itn,ip,.f Gomiany. TIis early life, as has hcen .already 
Froi.ridi H.^ mentioned, was'spent in .'Sicily, in familiar inter¬ 
course with .lews and ^Aralis, and Sicilv’to the last was the 
favoured iiortionGif his* dominions. 'I’o his many other 
accomplishments he added the .sjunking of Ar'aWc as 
Hiiontly as a Sar.acen. He delighted in the .society id' 
.ilohammedan ladies, who thronged his court. ITis enemies 
as.serted that his chastity was not improved hy his associa¬ 
tions with these miscreant beauties. The Jewish and 
Midiammedan phy.sicians and idiilo.sophcrs taught him to 
sneci at the pretensions id the Church. Erom such ridicule 
iliB MoIjihii- 51' a .short stc]) to the shakiii"- off of 

moiiinm,. authoKity. At this tirtie the .S].anish Moham- 
.V medaiis had become widely infected wi'rli irre- 
hgion; their greatest philos.iphers were infidel in their 
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ow»i infidelity.^ The two Rons of Avcrrix's (jf Cordov;!. are 
said to have heon re.sident.s at Vivilcrick’s cowt Tlioir 
father was ono of the ablest men their nation oxer im- 
(Inced: au experienced astronomer, ho hiuJ traii,s]a;<i'd'l„! 
Almngvst, and, it is affirmed, was tlf(. lir.st nffio actu.al]\- 
saw a transit of ]\[creHiy aei'os.s the .smi; a voliiimhioiis 
eommontator on tlie works of f’lato and iVristotle, Imf a 
disbeliever in all rcvelati(in*. Even of l\foliammedai'iisii7li'e 
said, alludino; to the ])r()lkil)ition wliieli the !’roi,]i,*tt had 
enjoined on the u.'-e of the liesk of .swine, ‘-That form of 
relig-ion i.s destitute of every thing that can commemVit to 
the approval of any under.standing, unle.*« it he (hat of a 
hog.* Jn tXc iSieilian court, snrnmnded by ,siuh profam- 
inilucnce.s, the character of the young funperoj’ 
was formed. Italian poetiy, destined fer .such I'li'ijn;!"!''' 

.1 biilliant fittui’c, here fii'st fonnd a voiee in nn.'.nuf 
(lie sweet Sicilian dialect, d’he emjieror and hi.s 
<hancellor were cultivators of (h(! gay .Mu'em e, and in the 
eomjKjsitmn of sonnet,s were rivals. “ A love of amatorv 
poetiy had spread from tin South of I'l'anee. 

With a view to the. rccMn'ery of the 11,.ly Land. Tlonorius 
111. had inade Eredcrick marry V,,linda d(i Im.signan. the 
lieire.s.^tof the kingdom of .lenisalem, it was not there 
loro, to bo wondered at that Erederjek’s frivolilios sooi, 
drew ui)on lum tlio mdignation of the. gl.Himy I'ope Ore 
go]\ IX., the very first aid. of whose pontilicate w.as to 
Kiimmon a new ermsade. To the e.vhortati,m,s and cone 
mandsof the aged ]k,]io the emperor lent a jnost ,, , 

reli|ctant ear. po.stponing, fi-oni time to time, the 
period of hi.s do])arture, and dabbliiig in doMitful 
negotiations, through hi.s Mohammedan friends, with ti,, 
Sultan of Egyiit. Ho cmljarlmd at last, but in thre-- ,la\,s 
returned. TIjo octogenarian pope was nor, to be' riilhv 
with, and paononneod hi.s excommunication.. En d,'riel; 
.leatod it with ostomsiblo eontcmjit. lint a]i]je,al,'d to ('hris- 
ondom, accusing Itome of avaricious intentions. Her 
omcials, ho said, wore travelling in all ilirec- 
tmns, not to proack the Word i^f (io.i, byt to J!',::;;;:";;;,:'' 
extort money. “'I’lie ](]'in*iitivc Oinireh, f,,nnd(;,l 
>1, povc; ty and simplicity, broi*ght forth nuirt- 
Jciloss saints. 'I ho llomans arc now rolling in wealth. 
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A\"hat wonder that the walls of tho Church aro iindeniiiSocI 
to the base, and threaten nttor ruin.” For saying this ho 
underwent a more troinendons excommunication ; Imt his 
partisans in Komo, raising an insurrection, expelled tlio 
pope. And now FrcMurick sot sail, of his own accord, on 
his crusading expedition. On i-eaching tho Holy Land, lie 
was received with joy hy the knights and 2 )ilgrims; hut 
tluT’clorgy hold aloof from liiin as an exconnnunicated 
personl' Tlio ^'ontilf liad despateh(;d a swift-sailing ship to 
Illsf]i,nii- forbid their holding iutfircourso with him. Jlis 
jsiiipwititho ju'ival^ negotiations with the Sultan of Egypt 
siiiian, now matured. Tho Christian camji was thronged 
with infidel delegates: some came to discuss 2 hiloso]iliical 
(piostions, some were the liearors of pireseiits. Elejihauts 
and a bevy of dancing-girls wore courteously sent by tho 
sultan to his friend, who, it is said, was not insensible to 
the witcheries of those Oi-iental lieauties. lie wore a Saracen 
dress. In his privacy ho did not hesitate to say, “1 came 
jiot here to deliver the Holy City, but to maintain my estima¬ 
tion among tho Frank's.” I'o tho sultan ho aiipealod, “ Out 
of your goodness, surrender to mo Jerusalem as it is, tliat 
J may bo able to lift uir my head among tho kings of Chris- 
gives „p tendom.” Accordingly, the city _ was yurren- 
•lenisiikm to dcrod to him. Tho object of his e.xiicdition 
was accomyilishcd. Hut tho pojic was not to bo 
deceived by such collusions. Ho roimdiated tho transac¬ 
tions altogefhor, and ati^ually took measures to lay Jeru¬ 
salem and our Saviour’s sciiulchro under interdict, and this 
in tho face of tho Molgimmedans. While the emjioror pro¬ 
claimed his successes td Eui-oiie, tho pope denounced thorn 
as coming from tho union of Christ and Hclial; alleging 
■ninjmjvc(k- four accusations against Frederick: 1. That ho 
liw.nas him. given the sword which he had received from 
the altar of St. Peter Ibr tho defence of tho faith, as a 
jireseut to tho Sultan of Haliylon ; 2. T'hat ho had jrermitled 
the jrroaehing of tho Koran in the holy Temple itself; 
That ho had excluded the Christians of Antioch from his 
'treaty ; 4. That ho had b.ound himself, 'f a Christian army 
sliould attem|)t to cleanse the Tem|)le and city from 
M.Jiammed&n dclilemeuts,'to join the Saracens. 

Frederick crowned hijjisolf at Jerusalem, unable to find 
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ecclesiastic who dared to perform tlie ceremony, and 
departed I'rom the Holy Land. It was time, for Jtome ^vas 
intrio'uing against him at liome, a false re[)ort of his de;ftU 
iiaving- l»oeu industriously circulated. He forfhwiih jnv- 
jiared to enter on his conlliet witli the'pontilL Jlis !Saiueen 
c.olonies at Kocera and Lnceria, in Italy, could 
su])ply him with 30,000^ Mussulman soldiers, 
with whom it 'was impogsiljle lor his enemies to 'Tusis 
tampoi’. Jlo managed to«ilraw over the geiieral 
sentiment of Kurojje to his side, and puhliely olfered to 
convict the ])opc himself of negotiations with the iijidels; 
hnr his antago}iist, conveniently im]»ress*d with a sudden 
horror of slftalding blood, gave way, and peace between the 
2 )arties was made. It lasted nearly ifino years. 

In this period, the intellectual greatness of Fredcrich, 
anil the tcjMcncies of the intlm.mces by which he was 
enveloped, wore strikingly manifested. In ad- uispoutta,, 
vanco of his age, ho devoted hiiiuself to the '“'liniiions. 
jiolitical improvement of yicily. Ho instituted rcpri'- 
sentativo parliaments; enacted' a system of wise laws; 
as.serted the 2 >rinci])lo of eipuil rights and ei[ual burdens, 
and the s*ipremacy of the law over all, oven the nobles and 
the Ciiurch. Ho provided for the toleration of all ]n'o- 
fessioms, Jewish and Mohammedan, as well as (Christian ; 
emancipated all the serfs of his domains; instituted cheap 
justice for the poor; forbade private wai'; regulated 
commerce—prophetically laying down somcof those great 
])rinci]iles, which only in our own time have been finally 
received as true; established markets and fairs; collected 
large libraries; caused to be translated silch works as those 
ot Aristotle .and I’tolemy; built menageries for natural 
history ; lounded in h aples a great university; patronized 
the medical college at iSalernum; made provisions fur the 
educ;ition of juomising but indigent youths. All o\cr 
the land splendid architectural triumphs were created. 
Under him the Italian language first ro.so .above a patois. 
Sculpture, painting, and music were patronized. His chan¬ 
cellor is said to h;^vo been the author of the oldest sonnet. 

In the eye of Koine all this was an absmiination. Were 
humaif laws to take the pree’bdcnco of tho»law of ^'od? 
tv ere the clergy to be degraded to a level with the laity ? 
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Were the Jew and the ]\Tohaiiimcdiin to ho permitted tl’.<eir 
iiifaiiions rites? Was tliis new horn product of the inso¬ 
lence of human intellect—tliis so-cailod science— to ho 
hrought into competition with theology, the heaven- 
'I'hiyaiH descended? Frederick and his iiarliaments, his 
• ■lujuno.d. laws and universities, his lihiaries, his statues, 
his^pictures and sonnets, were denounced. 'I'hrough all, 
the over-watchful eye of tlui (.'hurch discerned the Jew 
ami tile Saracen, and held tlier/i up to the ahhorrenco of 
Muropo. ])Ut Gregory was not unwilling to show what 
(rouldhio done hy himself in the same direction, lie caused 
a compilation ot'the Dccixd.als to he issiu'd, intrusting the 
work to one h’aymond de I’cnnaforti;, who Had attained 
celebrity as a literary op])onent of the Saracens. It is 
amusing to ixmiark that oven this simi)le work of labour 
could not he iiromnlgatcd without the customary emhel- 
lishments. It was given out that an angel w'ahdicd over 
IVmnaforte’s shoulder all the time ho was writing. 

Meantime an unceasing vigilance was ma intained against 
the dangerous results that would necessarily ensue from 
Frederick’s movements. In Koine, many heretics were 
oiitbrp.iiiof burned; many condemned to imtu'isoument for 
iiisiiioirrci life. The (piarrel between the jiojio arid the 
wLtiuhcpoiip, up,,resumed; the latter heing once 
more oxcouiniunicated, and his hoily delivered over to 
Satan for the good of his soul. Again Frederick appealed 
to all the sovhreigns of Christendom, lie denounced the 
jiontilf as an unworthy vicar of Christ, “who sits in his 
(;ourt like a merchan-t, weighing out dis])ensations for 
gold—himself w'riting and signing the hulls, perhaps 
counting the money, lie lU!-'. but one cause of enmity 
against me, that 1 refuseil to marry to his niece my 
natural son Fnzio, now King of Sardinia.” “In the 
midst of the Church sits a frantic prophet, a man of false¬ 
hood, a polluted tiriest.” 'J'o this Gregory reiilied. The 
tenor of his ansever may be gatliered from ts commence- 
mciit: “ Out of the sea a beast is arisen, whose name is 
writf 'U all ovir ‘ Klasiihemv.’” “ ITe falsely 

Christ, ii.ioiii asi^crib that 1 am ciirai;‘ 0 (l at his rolnsiii^ liis 
(.'oTi.sent to the marriage of my niece with his 
natui al son. lie lies more iiuf.udeiitly when he says that 1 
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liav'e plwlg-ed my faith to the Lombards.” “ In truth, tiiig 
]H.-stih‘iit hinj^ maintains, to nse bis own words, that the 
woi ld has boon deceived by three impostors—Jesns Christ, 
Mo.sos, aiiTl Mohammed; that of tliesc two died in iibncmr, 
and the tliird was hanged on a tree.* Even no-w, lie lias 
asserted, distinctly and londh', th,at tliost; arc fools who 
aver tliat God, tlie Omnipotent Creator of tlie world, was 
burn of a woman.” Thi.s.was in allusion to the celebrated 


and mysterious book, “Ita 'J’ribus Impostoribus,” fn tlie 
autliorship of which Frederick was accu.sed of having been 
concerned. ^ , 

Tlju pontiff had touched the right chord. Tlie begging 
friars, in all directions, added to tlie accusations, “lie 
has s[)okon of the Host as a mummery; he has asked how 
many god.s might be made out of a corn-lield; he has 
aflirmed that,*it' the princes of the world would stand by 
him, ho would easily make for mankind a lietter faith and 
a better rule of life, ho has laid down the infidel ma.\im 


that ‘God e.v])ccts not a man to believe anything lhat can¬ 
not bo demonstrated by reason.’ ” The opinion of Christ¬ 
endom ro.se against Frederick ; its sentiment of [>iety was 
shocked. The pontiff nroceoded to depose him, 
a.ud otifired his crown to holiert of France. I’.ut ins .saman 


the Mussulman troops of the eiiijieror were too 
much for the begging friars of the ]io]ie. JI is Saracens 
wm-o marching across Italy in all directioms. Tlie pontiff 
liimsclf would have inevitably %llen into the hands of his 
mortal enemy had he not found a deliverance in death, 
A. I), J241. Frederick had declared that ho Avouhl not 
ri'spcct hi.s .sacred person, but, if'victorious, would teach 
him the ab.solute supremacy of the temjioral power. Jt 
Acas plain that lie had no intention of respecting a religion 
AV'hich he had not hesitated to denounce as “ a mei o 
alisurdity.” 

AVliatevor may have been tho intention of Tnnocent TV.— 
who, after tho short pontilicato of Celestine l\d and an 
interval, succeeded—he Avas borno into the .same jiolicy by 
the irre.si.stible fore® of cifcumstajices. Tlu* deadly (|uarre! 
Avith tbp empej'or Avas renowijd. To estape. hi.s Avrath, 
Linoci lit fled to France, and there in safet^' called * ho 
Council of Lyons. In a sermon, ho renewed all the old 
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accHsatioiis—Iho lionssy ainl .saorilc^jo—tlio poo])]iii<>' of 
llalian citicH with t^araociiis, for the iinrpouo of overturii- 
iiiii; tho Vicar of Clirist witix tho.sc iiilidels—tlic frieiidKliip 
with iho Sultan of Esrvpt—tlio African courtesans—tho 

... perjuries and hlasjihcinics. Tlicn was proclaimed 

iiiciiti.ni of tho sentenoe of e.xcomnniuication and deposition, 
i-iidoiici.. rpp^ piopo and tho hi,sho])s inverted tho torches 
tliey hold in their hands until tlwy went out, uttering tho 
niaiediction, “So may h(( he extinguished.” Again tho 
emperor a]ipealod to Euro])e., hut this time in vain. 
Europe would nyt foi'givehim his Idas])hemy. Alisfortnnc.s 
crowded njion Idni; his friends forsook him; his favourite 
son, En/.io, was taken ]ii'isoner; and he never femiled again 
after detecting his intimate, I’ietro do Vinca, whom ho 
had raised from heggary, in ju’omising tho monks that he 
would ])oison him. 'I’ho day had heen carried hy a resort 
to all means jusliliahle and unjustitialde, good and evil. 
Eor thirty years Ercderick had comhattid tho ('hurch and 
tho Guel{)h party, hut ho sunk in the. conflict at last. 
When Innocent heard of the death of his foe, ho might 
douhtless wtdl thiidi: that what ho liad once asserted liad 


at last hccome true : “We ai'o no mere mortal man; wo 
have tho place ot (!od U|)on eai'th.” In his addresd'to tho 
Till' l.rimnpli clergy of isicily he. exclaimed, “ Let the heavens 
atiusaiuUi. rejoice and let the earth he glad; for the light¬ 
ning and tempest wherewith God Almighty has so long 
menaced your heads havy heen changed hy the death of 
this man info reli'cshing zephyrs and fiu'tilizing dews.” 
This is tliat superhuman vengeance ndiich hesitates not 
to strike the cor]iso ot a man. liomo never forgives him 
wlio has told her (d' her imjtostures face to face; sho never 
forgives him who has touched her goods. 


Tho Saracenic influences hul thus found an expression 
in tho South of h'ranco and in Sicily, involving many 
classes ot society, from tlio I'oor VIen of Lyons to tho 
Em|ieror ot Germany ; hut in hoth places they wore over¬ 
come by the admirahle organization and unscrupulous 


ihiv.Ti.ftiio ■''ifi'o’y ol tin.! t'hm'ch. She handled her weapons 
ci.iuvioit with singular dexterity, and contrived to ox- 
t j.i.i.u Mt. victory out ol' humiliation and defeat. As 


always since the days of Constantine, she had piartisans iu 
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evAy city, in every village, in every family. And now it 
might liave ap])eared that tlie blow she had thus dolivi'roU 
was linal, and that the world, in contentment, must sifti- 
mit to he^' Avill. She had again succeeded in puttifigTier 
iron heel on the neck of knowledge, htid inemked against it 
tlie hatred of (diristendom, and reviled it as the monsti uns 
hut legitimate issue of thc/letested Mohammedanism. 

But tlie fate of men is.hy no means an indication oi TlTe 
ftito of principles. The fail of the Emjieror FrtaleriSlc was 
not followed by the destruction of 1 In; influences 
ho rojiresented. These not only survive^ him, Frai»kk’s 
but were destined, in tlio end, to overcome the I’nnapiis. 
power wliich had transiently overtlii’own them. \Vc an» 
now entering on the liistory of a period which offers not 
only exterior opposition to tlio current doctrines, but, 
what is more*ominous, inteiior mutiny. Notwithstanding 
the awful persocution.s in the South of Franco—notwith¬ 
standing tlie estab]i.shment of auricular confession as a 
detective means, and the Imjuisition as a weapon of 
punishment—notwithstanding the iniluenoe of the FreneJi 
king, St,^ Louis, canonized by the grateful tlliurch— 
heresy, instead of being ('xtirjiated, extendeil itself among 
the laft.y, and even spread among the ecclesiastical ranks. 
St. fjouis, the reprevsontativo of the hierarchical 
party, gathers influence only from fhe eircum- ' ' 
stance of his relations with the Chui'ch, of whoso interests 
ho w.as a fanatical snppoi'ter. fjo far as the* affairs of hi.s 
people wore concerned, he can hardly be looked upon as 
anything better than a simpleton. Jlis reliance for check¬ 
ing the threatened spiead of heresy *was a rc'sort fo 
violence—the faggot and the sword. In his opinion, “ A 
man ought never to dispute with a misbeliever cxcejit 
with his sword, which he ought to drive into .the heretic’s 
entrails as far as ho can.” It was the signal glory of hi.s 
reign that he secured for France that inestimahlc relic, 
the crown of thorns. This peerless memento of uiasuper- 
our Saviour’s passion ho purchased in Constanti- 
nople, for an immSnso s^iim. Bpt Francis was doubly aiM 
enviably enriqjied; for the ry>bey of (-tt*. J,>eny.s was in 
pos.se^sion of another, known to bo equalfy authefitiid 
Besides the crown, ho also secured the sponge that ^vas 
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in vinegar; the lance of tlio Itoman soldier; also 
the swad<lling'-clothos in which the Saviour had first lain 
iiT the nniiig'cr ; the rod of jMosos ; and part of tlio skull of 
John d,he iiaiitist. d'heso treasures he deposited in tho 
“ Holy Cha))el ” of 1'a.ris. 

Under the ])a[ial auspices, St. Louis determinod on a 
'■I -is-ue crusade; and nothing, except what we have 
already mentioned, car, hetter show his mental 
imhecHity than his disreg;a.rd of all suitahle arrangenients 
for it. lie thought that, ]>rovdded the troojis could he 
made“to lead a religious life, all would go well; that the 
Lord would fight his own hatiles, and tlnit no provisions 
of a military or worldly kind wei'e nec.dcd.' in such a 
]u'ous reliance on the suppoi’t of Uod, he reached Egypt 
with his expedition in ,!une, a.d. 1249, 'I'he ever-con- 
s])icuou.s valour i)f the Erench troojis could maintain itself 
in the hatth'-fudd, hut not against jx'stilcm.'o and famino 
ill March of tho folhnving year, as might have heen foro 
seen. King Jjouis was the prisoner of tlie Sidtan, and xvas 
only sjiared the indignity of heing carried ahout as a 
n.^ total f.iii- public spoctatdo in the Mohaninicdan towns hy 
“™- a ransom, at lirst iixod at a million of llyzantines, 

hnt liy tho inereifnl iSultan voluntarily reduced oii6 tilth. 
(Still, for a time, Louis lingered in the East, apparently 
stupefied hy eoiisideriiig howtJod could in this manrioi 
have ahaiidoued a man who had come to his help. Eever 
was there a, ci'iisado with a more shameful end. 

iNotwitlistaniling tho sujiport oi' 8t. Jaouis in liis own 
duniiiiioiis, tlie intellectnal I'evolt sjiread in every direction, 

Inqni.^i- and that not o'lily in Eranco, luit throngliout all 
tiiaVrosutu''’ Latliolic i'uiro|)o. in vain tho Impiisition ex- 
iiitciieituai orted all its terrors --and xvliat conld ho more 
roM.a. terrihle than its form of procedure? ft sat in 
secret; no uitiie.ss, no advocate was jiresont; the accused 
was .sim])ly inforiiiiMl that he was charged witli heresy, it 
was not said hy whom. Jle was made to sxvear that ho 
wmuld tell the truth as regarded himself, aud also re¬ 
specting other ]''jrsoii.s, whether jiareiiH; children, triends, 
strangers. If h6 resisted .he W'us coiiiiiiittcd to a solitary 
dungeon, dafk and jioisonoiis; his food was diminished; 
everything was done to drive him into insanity. Then 
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tlie*fniiiiliaTS of tho Holy Office, or otlier.s in its interests, 
wore by degrees to work upon liim to extort confession as 
to himself or accnsatioiis against otliers. J'.ut tJiis fearlal 
tribunal iTid not fail to draw upon itself tlie iiidignafloi* of 
men. Its victims, comhanned for heresy, wore peri.shing 
in all directions. The nsnal apparatii.s of deal !i, the stake 
and faggots, had become im.snite<l to its wholesale and )-e- 
mor.sole.ss vengeance. 'J'l»(^ convicts waao .so numerous as 
to rc(iniro pens made of .sfakes and iilled willi stra\Te It 
was thus that, bebire tho ArcJibisliop oJ’ KJadins and 
seventeen other jnadates, oiu^hiindi-cd and e^bly- liimiiftna .a 
thrc (4 heretics, togetlicr witli their ]>astor,* \i-ere I'O'iic-. 
bmned alive, yiich outrages against Jmnianity cannot 
be per])ctrated without lu'inging in tlie end retribution. 
In other conntrie,s tlie I'ising indignalion was exasperated 
by local cau.ses ; in England, for instance, by the continual 
intni.sion (ffi'Italian ecclesiastics into the richest benefice.s. 
Some nf thoju were meu'e boys; many were noinrcsidents ,- 
some Ir.d not so much as .seen the country fi'om which 
they drew their am]>le wcallb. 'I'he A]chbisjio)i of Voi k 
was (cxcon^uunieated, with torches and bells, because he 
wmdd not bestow the abundant rovcjiues of his (.'hurch 
on peifions from bejond the Alps; bait J'or all this “he 
was ble.ssed by tho 2 icople.” 'I'lie archhishojuuc of Canter- 
bury w.as held, A.n. 1241, by lionifaci' of Savoy, to whom 
bad been granted by tho jiojio the jirstd'ruits of all tho 
bcncfice.s in liis jirovinco. Ilis.rajiaeity w'is houndle.ss. 
From all tho ecclesiastics and ecclesiastical estahlishmcnts 
under his control he extorted onorniwns .sums. Some, who, 
like the Dean of St. .l’anl’.s, rcsistc'l him, were excomnmi,d- 
eated; some, like the aged Snlnjndor of St. llartbulomca's, 
were knocked down by bis own hand. Of a milif.'iiy tni ii 
—ho often wore a cuirass under his robes—]i« joined his 
hrothur, tho Archbishop of L 3 U)n.s, who nns hesieging 
Turin, and wasted tijo revenues of his ,seo in Euglaud 
in intrigues and 2 >etty military enteiiirises again.st his 
enemies in Italy. 

Eot among the Llity .a]pno w.a^there ind^nation agalnsb 
such a ytate of things. Mutin;^ broke ont*m tbo 
vawks tbo Cburob. It was not that aiuoug iuKiiithe 
the bumbler classes the sentiment of Iiicty had 
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Iieconie diminislicd. The 8ii(‘])]iov(ls, imder tlic Icadcr'flliip 
of l]ic Jlastcr of jruH^-avy, ])ii,ssod Ly tuns of tJioiisuiHls 
tlirongli f'ranco to uxoitu tli(3 clergy to aronso for tlio 
rescue of good King Jahus, in liondagu a.mong the l\Iu,ssul- 
inen. They assortca tliiit tliey ^v•uro ooiiimissioned tlio 
Vdi’gin, and xvuro fed niiracnfjusly liy tlio Master. 
Oi'iginating in Italy, the Flagellants also nassod, two by 
TiicShfp- tniongli uvwy c’ty, swurging tliunisulvos 

iitnis for tliirty-tliixT^ days'iu nionory of tlio years of 
I i,ii;( 11.11113, Ixu'd. 'I'lieso dismal cntbnsiasts omulatcil 

oach'iotber, and wei'o rivals (.if tlio mendicant friars in their 
hatred of the clergy, d'lio mendicants wore beginning to 
justily that hesitation xvliich Innocent disjilayed when ho 
Avas lirst imjiortuned to authorize them. The ]ia])acy had 
reaped from tlu'se orders much good ; it was now to gather 
a foarlul evil. They had come to be learned men instead of 
loroeious bigots. T’hey wei-e now, indeed, among t.he most 
cultivated men of their t imes. T’hey had talceu possession 
ot many of the seats of learning. In the Fni versity of 
I’aris, out of twelve chaii's of theology, three (.inly AV(3ro 
occupied by the regular clergy. T'ho mendi''ant friars 
The nvniii- entered into the dangerous patlis of heresy. 

became involved in that fermenting lea ven 
that had come from tijiain, and among thorn 
revolt broke out. 

With an unerring instinct, I’omo traced the insurrection 
to its true source. We have only to loolc at t.he measure.^ 
taken by the jiojies to understand their opinion. Thus 
Innocent 111., a.d. 1215, regulated, by his legate, the 
Homeiie'iii- I'aris, ]iermitting the study (if tlai 

Mtsiii..siiKiy ]Jialectic.s of Wristotle, but forbidding his 
o wjtiict. physical and metaphysical works and their com¬ 
mentaries. T'hese had come through an Arabic, channel. 
A rescri|it of (iregory XI., a.h. I2dl, interdicts those on 
natural phili)S(.i]ihy until they had been ]iurilied by tho 
theologians ol the Flnn'ch. 'JTi(.i.se regulations were con- 
hrmed by Clement IV. a.d. 1206 . 
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yilE ACE OP FAITH iV THE WPST-VCoHi/nKCf?). 

OVERTIIKOW OF THE ITAUAN SY.S'I'K.M BY THE C^.MIUNEU INTELLl'XTUAL 
AND MOKAL ATTACK. 

I'riujrrufi of Trralifjion ainoug the meudlcdut Order^f.—Viihlieotwn of 
}/> n h'nd J>fH>ks.—The lu-cjUidi/nj Go.yK'l and the Cooiuwtit on the 

Aiiorid/fitei'. 

('"iijl/cf ln'iiree)i Vhilip the Fnir and Boniface VTll.—Oairage. vptni 
and death of the Jhipi . 

The, Fyenrh Kimj renioerfi the Vapaeij from Rome to AritjiKoi. — VnsU 
morti nt Tr^d of the lh>pi' fur Alheiian (fud hiunin(diiii.- ~Canre.n nud 
< \mi<ejptc]icct< of the Athrinn ij the I‘i>j)e. 

'rtir. Te^tplara fall info JnjiihUhj. — Tladr Tri(d, Conriefiori, and 
RnnishmenL 

Jill mondilies of the Vapid, (hmrt at Ariijnon^.—Its return to Roni <\— 
(Janses of the gnat fichisni. — JJisorganir.ation. of ike Italian, iSijsIcrn.— 
Dn'omposition of the Vajxieij.- - J'hn i: Ropes. 

The Co/ineil of Constance oltempfs to convert the papal t/intocracij info a, 
constiintiomd Monarchij.- It ninrdei* John Jinss and. Jerome <f 
Rragae.—Vontijicate of Aucolas F .—End of the intcUcelaal injlitenre 
of the Italian iSpstem. 

Arout t,ho c]o.S (3 o! tlio twelfth coiitnry appeared aineiitc 
the mendicant fniirs that oiuiiicm.s woj-lc, Avliicli, ‘■Thorv. ii.i^t- 
nndcr the title of “The Everlastinif Go.spol,” i";:''' 
.struck terror ii»to the Latin liicrai'chy. It was .‘illiniied 
that an angel had bronght it from iKiavon, engraven on 
'' 0 ])])er plates, and had given it to a pih^.st called (jyril, wlin 
delivered it to the AVibot Joacliini. The abbot . 

had been dead al.biit I'^fty yeaj-s, -vvbon.tliei-o 
Was pul, forth, 4 .D. 1250, a true^ox\)o.sitiun'hf the 
'enden.;y of his book, under the form of *an '■ 
introduction, by John of Parma, the general of the Eran- 
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ciscaii.s, a.s was iiniv(‘?'sally .sii.spi'ch'il or alli'^'ia], Xo/uiffl 
.sfaiidiiii;' its Ih'ivsv, IIu' work ilisiilnyoil :\n cnl:iri;'c(I :nu 
iihistcilv contvj)tiiin of iho liislvricul/iro^rvsn of humanity. 
In'thiti introddctiou, John of l’:ivtn:i pointed out thnt tho 
Abliot JomAiiiii. who hnd not only Jiorforniod tl pilorhinioo 
to tho Holy Ijaiiil. hut hud iircii riA'i'i'ciiced as a jii'opliel, 
received as of uinmjH'aelialilo ortliodoxy, and canonized 
'ii?i7y nc(‘e])ted as his fnndaniental ])osit,i()n tiiat lioinan 
Ohris'.ianil V liad done iis work^ and laid now coni (3 to its 
inevitahle termination, lie ]iroc(>(;ded to sliow tliat there 
arc epochs or ayes in tlio Divine government of tliowoidd 
tliat, during tin* J(‘\visli dispensation, it liad hecai under 
the immediate inlhiemx^ of (lod tlie Father, during the 
OIjristian dispensation, it liad heen under that of (iod the 
tson ; and tliat the time had noev arrived when it would lie 
under the iiiliuenee id'(lod tho Holy ((host; that, in the 
coming ages, thi'i'e would he no longer anv need of faith, 
hut that all things would he according to wisdom and 
reason. It was the ushering in of a new time. ,So spake, 
with needful ohsciirity, the Ahhiy doachim, ,and so, more 
plainly, the (lencral of the Franciscans in his Introduction. 

“ 'I'he hlveihisting (lo.s]iel ” was declared liy its adherents 
to have, su]i|ilanted tla^ Mew dVstament, as that had su]>- 
planted tlicDld -tlicsy three hooks constituting a- thi'cefold 
revelation, answering to the Trinity id' the (lodhead. At 
once there was a cry from the wiad'e hierarch v. Tho Tope, 
Aiicniptsto Alo.x.indej 1\., Avitliout delay, took nii'asures 
'^<'^D-uct]on of the hoidc Whoever kept 
or coneealei] a copy was e.vcommunicatcd. lint 
among the lower mendicants -the .Spiritualists, as they 
were termed -the work was held in the most di'vou't 
repute. Wdth them it had taken the ].lace .d’ the Holy 
Scriiiturcs. So far from Ijelng su]i]iressed, it, was followei'l, 
in about forty years, A.n. ]2!)7, by the ('ounueiit on the 
ThoConmifnt Apocalypse, l.y John I’etei' Oliva, xvho, in Sicily, 
oVo/'’’"' three o))ochs or ages, ai'id 

oiyiK-. divided the middle one—the Chi'istiaii —into 
seven stagi's; tho ^go of the A]ios:les,- that of tho 
]\Iartyrs; that Of ireresies; that of Hermits; that of tho 
Monastic System ; that id' the overthrow of Anti ('hi'i.st, ' 
and that of the coming Millennium. He agreed with his 
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projecessors in •t.lio iinpoiidiiig .Tlwlit.ion of Tioinan Cliris- 
tiariif.v, st.igiiiatizeil tlint ChiirvI) ns the pui'ith hnrlot, mid 
with them 'aitirmod that the pope mid nil his hivnuvh vh;<nl 
hecomo sit^jeiiluoiw and ohsoleto~-“ their work AKas,(IolJC, 
their doom scaled.” His zoaluHs f(iiL)wers do- 
cJai-(3(l that the sacraments of the (dmi’cli were 
nowall useless, those iuliiiinisterinp; them huvin<:; oinossmong 
no longer any jurisdiefiont The hurning of ‘“*‘*'‘‘■''‘'5": 
thonsands of these “ Fi'ali-ieolli ” hy th(! iiupiisifio-* was 
altogether inadequate to suppress them. Evcuitually, when 
the l{(!f()rmation occurred, they mingled among, the 
foliowor.s of Luther. • • 

To«thc int^u-nal and doctrinal ti’ouhles thus hofalling 
the Lhurch, material and foreign one.t of the most vital 
importance were soon added. 'Lhe true reason of 
the dil1i(;ultic;*into which the])a]iaey was falling 
was now coming eons])ienonsly into light. It 
was ahsolutely nece.s.s-iry that money should he drawn to 
Jtome, and tlie sovereigns (d 1 he W esfiu'ii kingdonis, Fi'aiu'o 
and Fngiand, from which it had hitherto heen’largely 
ohtained, were detm-mined that it should 1)0 so no lom'-er. 
They had (finally uigeiit need tlKunsehass of all that e(mhi 
he oxtontcd. In France, oven hy St. Jjouis, it was enacted 
that the papal powm- in tlio election oi' tin; clergy should 
he rostraineil ; and, complaining of fhe drain of money 
from thp kingdom to Home, he aiiplied the elfectual remedy 
of prohibiting any such assessmeids <jr taxations for the 
iutur(!. 

We haem now peaehe<l the pontillcah^ of llonifieo ATIL, 
an ejioeli in tlus intellectual historviof Furfijie. Fnder the 
title of CelestiiK'd . a yisionary heiniit h.nl heen raised to 
the jiapacy -yisionary, tor Fetcr Morrone (such ivto-w.mme 
Was Ins name) had long heen indulgaal inajipaii- rc.oojispnj.i'. 
tions of angels and the .s()unds of jih.antom hells in the 
ane Totor -was escorted fi-om his cell to his siqirenio 
[losition hy admiring crowds; hut it very .soon heeamo 
ipparont that the life of an anchorih! is not a preparation 
or the duties of a ]H)]) 0 . The conclave; of cardinals h.ad, 
ecteel him, not from ain*impres5ion*of iJi-: siiitalileness, 

Hit hec:^isc th(.^^ were evenly•halaneed in t»\vo parties, 
■leithor of rvhicli would give ivay. They were thoroforo 
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driven to a temporary and available election. But scar^iely 
had this been done when his incapacity hccamo conspicuous 
avid his removal imperative. It is said that the friends ot 
Bdnedotto Gactani, the .ahlest of tlio eardinahs, througn a 
hole perforated in tlve poj)e’s cliamher wall, at midnij^ht. in 
a hollow voice, warm'd him that he I'etained his dignity 

jvifstiiip V. 1’*'^''^ ii'imo of God 

t.ifi'iHrd inio Commanded him to iihdicato. And so, in spite 
.iMKaUoa. .^U i))qi,,vtniiity, ho did. Tlis alxlication v'as 
considered by many pious persons as striking a death-blow 
at ]yi 2 ial infallibility. 

it was durin ^4 his pontificate that the miracle of Loretto 
'flipmiracle occuiTcd. 'I’ho house inhabited by the ''"irgin 
i)t i,orctt... inimediaiely aftei- her eonceiition hiid been con¬ 
verted on the death of the Holy Family iiito a chapel, and 
ht. Luke laid ju’csontoil to it itn image, car\'ed by his own 
hands, still known as our Lady of l.oi'ctto. Some angels 
chancing to be at Jsazai'eth v\ lien the Saracen conquerors 
apiu-oached, fearing that the s;icrod relic might fall into 
their possession, took the house bodily in their hands, and, 
ciirrying it tln-ough the !iii-, after several halts, finally 
dejiosited it at Loretto in Italy. ' 

bo Benedetto Gactani, whetlier by su(;h wily ,procuro- 
Uonif'aco mciits Or not, became J’ojio Boniface VIII., A.i). 

Jlis election was probably duo to King 
* _* Chai'los, who held twelve ehytoral votes, the 

bitter ponsonal animosity of the Colonnashavingbecneither 
neutralized or overcome, d’lie fii'st cai'c ol Ikinilacc was to 
consolidate his power and relieve himself of a rival. In the 
opinion ot many it Avas not yiossibhr foi' a yiopo to abdicate. 
(Jonfinement in in-ison soon ( v.n. settled that ques- 

.vscintor of Celestine was seen by a monk 

i'l.ii'-Criistiiic ascending tlie slvies, which oix'nod to receive it 
luio iloavon; aiiu a h])1cii(1i( 1 faju'val iiifoi’iiied 
his enemies that they must now acknowledge Boniface as 
tlie unquestioned poi'C. But the ])rincely Colonnas, the 
leaders ot the Ghibollino faction in liomo, who had ro- 
' (Xt.imi of sisted the abdication of (Iclestino to the last, 
li miiaoc ami aiutwcrc^ therefore, mortal 'enemies of Boniface, 
ii revolted. lie 'published a bull against them y 

ho excommunicated them. With an ominous anticiyiation 
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of Wio fntEire—for tlioy wore fanu/iar with tlic papal 
power, and knew wlicre to toiicJi it to tlie (jiiiek—they 
appealed to a “General Conneil.” Since siipornatuilil 
wea])ons «did not seeni to a.vail, Ilonirace jirodaijlied a 
crusade a<i;ain.st theni. The issue aitswered Lis expecta¬ 
tions. ralestrina, one of their sti'on<j,-]iol(ls, wliicli in a. 
nionient of wi'akiu'ss they had sui'iendered, was utterly 
devastated and sown wil^ salt. 'I'lie Golonnas lied, seine 
of them to I'h'ance. 'J'liere^ in King- I’hilip tlie Fail ♦they 
found a fi'iend, who was destined to avengts their wrongs, 
and to inflict on the jiapacy a IJow froin^^wliicli it never 
I’ceovered. 

'J’lils was Mie static of aflai';s at the comniencenient of th(! 
puarri'l bctwi-en I’liilip and llonii’aee. 'I’lu! (.'rusailes had 
hrought all Furope under taxation to lioine, and loud 
complaints x\*ere evervwlien^ made against the drain of 
money into Italy, d'hings had at last come to such a 
condition that it eras not jiossihle to continue 
the Gi usades without resorting to a taxation of H'-'-yOUi's 
the clergy, and this was 1he. true reason of the 
(tventual lukewarmness, and even o]i)iositiou iothem. Hut 
the stream of money 1 hat iiad thus heen ]iassing into Italy 
had cn jfmidered hahits of luxury ami ex(ravaganete Ci.ist 
xvhat it might, money must he had ju llome. The per¬ 
ennial iK'cessiiy under which the kings of I'ingland and 
France found themselves--the necessity of ri-venue for the 
carrying out of their temporal jirojeets- cnuld only he 
satislied in the same way. Tlu* wealth of those nations 
had in.sonsihly glided into the haudij of the (duircli. In 
Fngland, F.dward 1. enforced the tuxal ion’of t he m ln'EitiKof. 
(lergy. d'la'v resisted at lirst, hut that sovereign 
found an ingenious and elfeettial remed\'. lie .in^vtupay 
dii-ecteil his judges to hear no cause in which ;ii.i 
ecclesiastic was a. com]dainant, hut, to try every suit hrought 
against them; asserting that those who refused tu share 
the hurdens of the state, had no right to the jirott'otion of 
its laws, d'hey forth with suhmit ted. In the nature and 
ellicacy of this rem»dy we for tln^ lir;^ tiiHo recognize thc 
agency <d‘ a class of men.soon to ri.se to powft'- the lawyers. 

In F auce, i’t*iilij) the Fair m^ule a similar .Tttempt. * It 
wa.s not to he supposed that Home woukl tolerate this 

>01,. 11. o 
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trespass!n" on wlnit slio considered her jiropor domain, "inid 


King of 
I ranco at- 
tMiipts itt, 


accordingly ISonit'aco issued tlio luill “ Cleriris 
laicoK,” exeonimuiiicat.ing' kings who should le\’y 
subsidies on ecclesiastics. Ilereujioii I’liilip 


determined that, if the Fi'cnch clergy were not tributaiy 


to him, France should not bo tributary to the pope, and 


isfuicd an edict ju'ohibiiing the,export of gold and silver 
from Fi'anco without his license.. But he did not re.soit to 


these*’extreme measures until lie had tried other.s which 


}')orhaps he considcued less troulilesomc. lie had jiluiidered 
the tlews, coniiscated their ]U'0])e!'ty, and expelled them 
from his dominimis. The (Jhurch was fairly next in order ; 
and, indeed, the numdicant friars of the lowbr class, who, 
as we have seen, ivere disatfeoted by the publication of 
^ibcaiiiiiy “ "i'lw Everlasting (lospel,” were loud in their 
tiK-b,gi;iiiji denunciations other wealth, attributing the pre- 
vailing religi(iUS demoraliz.ation to it. They 
pointeil to the examjile of our Loi'd and his disciples; and 
Avhen their antagonists !V])lied that even lie comh'seended 
to make use of money, the malignant fanatics maintained 
their doctrines, amid the a])])lause of a jeering ]) 0 |)ulace, 
by answering that it was ni>t St. I’eter, but .hidas, who 
was intrusted with the ])ni'se, and that the iioiie sVood in 
need of the bitter n'bnke wluhdi .Icsus had of old adminis- 


lered to his pi-ototype I’eter, saying, "(iet thee behind me, 
Satan ; for thou savourest not of the things that bo of (fod, 
but of the things tliat be of men” ( iMiirk viii. Under 

that autlioi'ity they aflirmed that they miglit stigmatize 
the gi'eat culpiit without guilt. So the king ventui-od to 
]>ut forth his hand and touch what tlie Church had, and 
she cursed him to his face. At lii'st a literary war (msued ; 
the pope published his bull, the king his I'eply. Ali'cady 
the policy which I’hilip was following, and the ability In; 
»nfi ably sus- dis])la,ying, m;ini fested that lui had attach(Ml 
i iinoi by iiic to himself that new power of which the King 
i.iwyei.'?. taken advantage—a ytower soon 

to bocomo the mortal enemy of the eoclcsiastic—the 
I'l.-vico ofthe Jawyu's. Jn fhe meantinie,'dnoney must be had 
jubiiea. Kdmc; wliey^i, by the singiilarly felicitous 

device of the iiroclamation of-a year of juliilee, a’.d. 1300, 
largo sums were again brought into Italy, 
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rtdnifaco had thus four antaf,HHii.sts on lu’.s liands fho 
]\iiig of Franco, tlio Colonn.'is, the lawycr.s, and -n,,. f,,,,,. 
the lucndieants. Ity tlio latter, hoth lii»;,'h and eiiiini..sof 
low, he M*as cordially hatcid. Thus the liiolier 
Fnjilish Franciscains wore enraged ag’ainst him hccaiisc ho 
ii'fnsed to lot them hold land.s. They attenijitod to lirihe 
him with 40,000 ducats; Ijnt ho seized the money at tlio 
hanker’s, under the pretence that it had no owners, as 
the mendicants were vovv’ed to jioverty, and then I'icnied 
the iirivilego. As to the lower Franciscans, here.sv was 
fast spreading among them^ d'hey were yot only inA'cled 
with^the doctrines of “ Fho Everlasting (gospel,” hnt had 
even descenriod into the ahys.s of irreygion one steji more 
liy placing St. Francis in the stead of onr Sacionr. 'J'hev 
were ince.ssar^tly repeating in the ears of the laity that the 
]M)j)e was Anti-Fhrist, “ 'The Man of Sin.” '['he (jnarrel 
hetween f’liilip and I>onifaco was every moment 
inm-easing in hitterness. The former seized and 
inpiri.soned a ])apal nnneio, who had heen seh'cted Fr. ruii i< ni; 
heoauso lie was Icnown to he personally olfensi vo ; 
tlie latter >etaliated hy the issue (d'laills jirotesting against 
smh a^i outrage, interf-ring hetween the king and his 
french clergy, and citing the latter to apjiear in home 
and take eognizama^ of their inastor’s misdoings. ’I'lic 
monarch was actually in vited to ho jn-esent and hear his 
own doom. In the lesser hull—if it he authentic—and 
the king’s rejoinder, hoth jiartieij seem to have lost their 
te-mper. 'J'his was I'ollowed hy the celehrated •d,,, i„iii 
hull “ Ameuha Fili,'” at which the kir.*g’s indigna- '■ -u^saiiia 
lion knew no hounds. He had it puhlicl v hurnt " 

111 Paris at the sound of a tmiupet ; as.semhled the States- 
ticneral; and, under the, advice of his lawyers, skill'uilv 
hrought the issue to this : Does the king hold tli(> ri'alm 
of Franco of God or of the pojio? 'Without dillienlty it 
miglit be seen how the French ebrgy would he compelled 
to act: since many of them ludd liefs of the king, all rvere 
in fear of the intrusion of Italian ecclesiastics into the rieli 
henefices. France’ thej-efore, ►sui>]i(n-to(4 her * 

nionarclj. On Jiis side, Jloihdyce, in the hull “ rnatii 
*■ Unai , Sanrlam," assorted his power hy declaring 
that it is necessary to salvation to belie vo that “ ovci-y 
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Inniian Leiiip; i.s sulijoct to tlio PoiitilF of Itomo.” Phllij), 
foro.sc'ciiig’tlic despoi'ato nature- of the a]i[)roaehiog contliefc, 
aiul aiiuiiig to attach liis jH-ojilc tirnlly to him by [mtting 
himseif forth as tlieir i)roteelor against ]iriestly’tyranny, 
again skilfully ai>i)ea'h''l to their sentiments by donouneing 
Iho Imjnisition as an atrocious barbarity, an outrage oil 
-, .hH man rights, violating all law, resorting to new and 
nnheard-of tortures, and doing dt ,'ds atwliie.h men’s minds 
"riA’oiif evitli iuirror. In the iSlmth of Pranee this lan¬ 
guage was thorougidy nuiiiTst.ood. 'J’lio lawyer,s, among- 
Wiiaim<i(> Avhoni W illiam do Niigaret was conspicuous, ably 
NoKrtiit. assisted him ; indeeil. his whole movenu.ait ex- 
liibited the extraonlinaiA’ intelligr'neo of his advi.sers, It 


has lieen allirined, and is, ]ierhaps, not untna', that Do 
Mogaret’s falher had heeu hiiriit by the Iminisition. 'I'ho 
great la-icyer was bent, on reienge. Tho Stati’s-deneral, 
under his suggestions, entertained tour jiropositions : 
Arti..n..f 'I’hat lloni face was not tins true pope ; 2. That 

tiir-siatis- ho was a heretie : :>. That he was asimoniac; 
(.oicKii. T'hat he was a man W('igheddown with crimes. 

Do Nogaret, learning trom the ( .'olonnas iiow t ' touch the 
pa])acy in a vital point, demanded that the whole subject 
•should he referred to a “deneral Council” to he summoned 


by the, king. A .second nueting of i,ho States-Ceneral 
wa.s lu-ld. William do 1‘laisian. tho Lord of Vozenohle, 
a])peared with chai'ges against the ]iop(x Out of a long 
list, many of bvhieh could not jiossihly he true, some ma v 
Acois.iiicii.-i ineulioiK.'d : that ISoniface neither heliev'od in 
iiK.iiiist ilic th(^ iininortclity nor ineonaiptihility of tho soul, 
nor in a- lile to eome. nor in the I'eal ]iresence in 
the Eiicliai'ist; that he did not observe the fasts of the 


Ohureii- not even Lent; lhaf, he s]ioke of tins cardinals, 
monks, and I’riars as hypocrites ; that the Holy Land had 
been lost throngh his I'anlt; that the subsidies fur its 
relief had Ik on emhez/.led by him ; 1 hat his holy jiri'decessor, 
Ce-lestine, through his inlininanity had been brought to 
death ; that he had said that fornication and other ohseene 


pTactiee.s are nc ,siu ; th/d. he was a’'Sodomite, and had 
eansed clork.s to'tio murdered in his jireseu'-c ; that bo bad 
f nricbed liinfse-lf by simony ; that his nejdiew’s wife had 
borne him two illegitimate sons. The.se, with other still 
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rovoKiiig clinroTS, AV('ro sworn to upon tiio lT<ily 
(iospds. 'Die king aiipealed to “ a general council and To 
a legitiinato ])0])0.” . 

'liic, qjiai-rcl had Tiow liccoiuo a mortal one. Thai’O'was* 
l>ut one course for lionitare. to tak(t, and lie did take it. 
lie c.vcuninmnicatcd the. Idng. lie dejirived him of his 
throne, and anatlieniati/ed Ids ]iosteritr to the fonrtii 
'’■encration. The hull was* to he susiieiided in the ]iorck ..i' 
the Cathedral of Anagn* pn tSepiemher 8; Init Wilham dip 
.Non'arct and one of the (lolonnas had already ];a.s,sod into 
Italy. They liired a troo]i of handitti, and on bcjitenjlier 7 
attacked I ho jii.intilf in hi.t palace at ;\n*gni. Thu doors 
ol' a» chiireU which jirohnded him were .strong, Imt they 
yielded to lire. The liravu old man, iti his jionliticalndies, 
with his crucifix in oiu.‘ hand and the key.s of 8t. I’etei' in 
the other, l•at down on his thi'ono and coniVonted his 
assailants, llis cardiiiais had lied ilirough a sewer. 8o 
little I'evercnce was there for Cods viear upon (.‘arth, tlial. 
Seiarra Colonna raised his hand to kill him on the spot; 
hut the Mow was arrested hy Do Nogaret, 'who, with a, 
hitter taunt, told him tiiut here, in his own city, lie owed 
his life to'tlio nierey of a sei'vant of t ho Icing ol' l-’rance--a. 
servait. Avlio.sc father had heeu liurnt hy the Jmpiisition. 
The iiontilf was siiared onlv to he idaccd on a . 

• ITT • 1 1 • i *1 1 ili^'fTzan 

miscralilo horse, with Ins lace to tlie tail, and hyivNu- 
led off to jirison. 'I'hcy meant to transport him 
to h'l'ance to await the general council. lie jvas 
ri'scued, returned to Jionie, was sid/.cd and imprisoned again. 
On the 11th ofOetoher he died. 

'I'hns, after a ]ioul ilicale id' nine cVcntfid ycar.s, perished 
lloniface Vlll. llis history and his fate show to Aidiat a 
gnlf h’omau ('liristianity was approaching. Ills successor, 
tteiiedict XL, had hut a hriof enjoyment of ]Mnvcr; long 
enough, however, to learn that the hatred of‘the King ot' 
Trance had not died with the death of llonifaco, and that 
ho was deterndmMl not only to juirsue the (k']iarted poutilf's 
memory heyond the grave, hut also to etfect a radical 
chaiigo in the papaipy itself. A liaskct of tie's was presenttvl 
to Ilciiodict hy a veiled fcSiiale. Slie had htouglifc I’oisoniiif: of 
thoui, she said,•from tho AM>esi»of St. I’etronilla. Bene(iii|Xi. 
lu an unguarded moment the pontili’ ate of them withont 
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the customary prceantioii of liaviiio; t.licm prcvioic ly 
tasted. Alas! what was the state of morals in Italy? 
A dys(>ntery came, on ; in a few days ho was dead. But 
’tho •(.Vdoiinas had already tau^-ht the Kine; of France 
liow one should wol’k who desires to toueli tho popedom ; 
the event tliat had just oceurrc'd war the preparation for 
I'mipistimiiiiK puttine- their advice into ojieration. Tho Iclne- 
ihe came to an understaiidine; with Bernard do Goth, 
the Archhisho]) of lioi-deaux. fcSix eomlitions 
uoniiMii.i. were arrane'cd between them ; 1. 'I’he reconeiliii- 
tion between the Cdiurch and the kin;;'; 2. Tho ahsolntio]i 
of all persons enj*ap:‘d in tho all'air of Boniface ; d. 'ftmtlis 
from the clergy for five years; 4. 'I'lio eou(h'ninatio:i of 
the momory of Iloni frfi'c ; f). 'J'lie restoration of tlie ('olonnas; 
li. A secret ai'ticle: what it was tiling .soon .showed. A 
swift m('s.s(‘nger carried intcdligence to the king’s j)art!.sans 
in tlie Gollege of Gardinals, ;uut Bernard hocamo Clement 
V. “It rvill ho long ht'fore we see tho face of another 
jiopo in Borne!” exelaimed the Cardinal Afatteo Oi-sini, 
with a ])rophetic instinct of what wa.s coming when th<! 
(conspiracy readied its devolojiment. Ili.s ]U'(iplieey was 
only too true. .Now a])pe,ar(;d what was that^Sxtli, that 
I'cnidvaiof Kccrot article negotiated between King fithilij) 
iht painuy and J)e Goth. Clement took u]) his ]'esidenc(! at 
to Avignaii. in'Franco. The tomb of tlie apostles 

was abandoned. 4'he EButuiI City had ceased to be the 
metropolis of Christianity. 

But a French jirtdatt! had not bargained with a French 
king for the most eminent dignity to rvliidi a Furo])eiin 
fan aspire witluFit h.iviug given an e(|uivalent. In as 
good faitJi as he could to his eontivact, in as good fiiith as 
ho could to hi.s jU'cscnt jirc cmincut position, Clement V. 
]U'Oceedcd to disdiargtt his shai’o of the ohligation. To ii 
certain o.xtent King Philip wa.s aniniiited hy an undying 
vengeance. aga.inst his enemy, whom ho eonsidered as 
liaving e.scaptal out of his grasp, hut ho was also aotutitcd 
liy ’ Miiiecro th'sire ofaccomjtlishingarcform in the Churcli 
tbrough a radical diaiigo in its coustitiT.iou, lie was re- 
.solvcd that the i^ontill’s shbuld ho'hccouutalilc to tho kings 
of F''auco, or.tbat ]<’rancc Ahould more directly iidluonco 
their conduct. To reconcile men to thi.s, it was fur him 
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to niiow, with the senihhuico of pious reluctance, wliat 
was the state to wliich morals aiul faith liad come in Home. 
The trial of the (load Boniface was therefore 
entered uj)on, aj>. IdlO. ihe Consistory was trial .<• i'ot>e 
opened at Avignon, March 18. Tlio jmoceedings 
occupied many mouths; many witne.s.ses were examined. 
The main points attempted to be e.stablishod by tlieir 
evidence seem to have ligefl tiicse: “ That Boniface had 
declared Jiis belief that thej’e was no sucli tiling as d’«ine. 
law—-what was reputed to be suoli was merely the inven¬ 
tion of men to keo]) the vulgar in awo by tlio torrojs of 
eternal punishment; that it’v'as a falsehood to assert the 
i'rinity, and fatuous to believe it; tliat it was Thoacnisi- 
fal.sehood to say tliat a virgin bad* brought tiwis ^igainst 
forth, for it was an impossibility; that it was 
falsehood to 'assert that bread is transubstantiated into 
the body of Christ; that Christianity is false, because it 
asserts a future life, of which tliere is no evidence save 
that of visionary people.” It was in evidence that the 
pope had said, “ Cod may do the worst with me that lie 
pleases in the future life; 1 believe as every educated man 
docs, the vidgar believe otherwise. W'o liave to speak as 
they def but wo must believe and think with the few.” It 
was sworn to by those who hud lieard liim disjintiug with 
some Parisians that lie had maintained “ that ncitlier tho 
body nor tJio soul rise again.” Others testified that “ he 
neither believed in tho resurrection nor in tl>e sacraments 
of tho Church, and had denied fliat carnal gratifications 
are sins.” Tho I'rimicorio of St. Jolm’s at Jsaples, deposed 
that, -when a cardinal, Boniface ha>d said in his pinseiiee, 
f‘ So that Cod gives me tlio good tilings of this life, 1 care 
^lot a bean for that to come. A man lias no more a soul 
'Than a beast. Did you over see any one who had risen 
from tho dead?” He took doliglit in deridingThc hlossed 
Virgin; “for,” said ho, “she was no more a virgin than 
my mother.” As to the presence of Christ in the Host, 
“ It is nothing but ])astc.” Three knights of Luoea testi¬ 
fied that when certetn vonerahlo amhassad(ji-s, whose namc« 
tliey gavis, were in tho pi'esence (*f the po{i»s at rho time ol 
die iubib:o, and a chaplain happ(?nod to invoke'tho mercy of 
lesiis on a person recently dead, B(juifaco appalled all 
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i'lrdHiiil him hy cxclaiiin'np;, “ Wliat a fcTil, to comi.'.cnd 
liim to Cliri.st! llo could not lielp himsclt', and how can 
Ik' he expcctwl to help others'i' He was no Son of God, 
Intt a .shrewd man and a p;reat hypocrito.” It nio'htseoiii 
imjai.s,Slide to exceed .such Idasiihimiy ; and yet tiro wit- 
n(‘sse.s went on to testify to a conversation whioli ho hold 
with the hi'aA'c old Sicilian admiral, Ji'oo'or Loria. Thi.s 
dcA'ont sailor made the remaidr, in the jiope’s presence, 
+ hr.S if, on a certain occasion, he had died, it was his trust 
that Christ would have had mercy on liim. To thi.s 
llondiico re]died, “ Christ! he was no Son of God; ho rva.s 
a man, oating.‘’and di'iidvinn like ourselves; ho never 
j'O.se fi’orn tlie dead; no man has ever risen. I am I'ar 
miyhtier than he.’ 1 can be.stow kingdom.s and Immhle 
kings.” Other wilnesses de]Kised to Jiaving heard him 
afllrm, “'J'here is no harm in .simony. Theio is no more 
harm in aduKery tlian in ruhhing ono’.s hamhs together.” 
.Some testiiled to such immoral it ie.s and lewdness in his 
]irivato li fe that the jiages of a modern hook cannot ho 
soiled Avith the recital. 

In the meantime. Glemeut did all in hi.s porver to save 
till! hlaekened memory of Ids ])i'edeeessor. liveiy intluenc'j 
that could he hroiight to hear on the rovcngefnl or Jioli* f 
king Avas resorted to, and at last with snee' n 
JalsuiTb- I’erhaps I’liilip saAv that ho had fully acce c. 
st.un In in p]jslicd his oliiect. Moha.d nodesiirn to destroy 

|,ru.s(c(iiii)ii. * It- • 

JlissaiiU Aviisto I’cvolutioiii/c it—to 
give the kings ol' l'h’ance*a, more thorough eoiitrol over it; 
and, for the aeeomplisiimerit of that ])ur]io,se, to domoiistrato 
to Avliat a eondiliou il» had come through the Jirosont 
.system. WhatcA'er might ho tlie decision, such ovidcnco 
had liceii lirought I'oi-ward as, uotwithstauding its contra¬ 
dict.ions and a[iparent inconsistencies, had made ajirofonnd 
imjiressiou on eveiy Ihinlviug man. It Ava.s the king’s 
consummate ]iolicv to let the matter remain Avhero it Avas. 
Accordingly, he ahamloned all farther aetion. The grati¬ 
tude of Olomont Avas oxpre.ssed in a hull exalting Philip, 
attributing lii.s action to piety, exempting him from all 
blame, anil nil ill"']ia.st hnfls jirejni'licial to liim, revoking all 
punishments of \thoso avI/o had hcou concerned' against" 
Boniface except ii\tlie case of fifteen jiersoiis, on whom a 
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Uglft arid iioiiiihal peiiaiico wis iikfiictod. In Novendior, 
A.I). Idll, tlio Coniioil of Vionnc mot. In the following 
year tliruo cardinals aiipeai-cd liofoi'o it to ilcfond t+i'o 
orthodoxf and holy life of I’ojie ISoniface. Two ksiglits 
throw down their gaiintlot.s to maint.tin his iiinoceiice hy 
wager of battle. There wa.s no acon.sci-! no one took n'p 
tlio gage; and tho council was at liberty quietly to dispose 
of tho matter. 

Ilinv far the dci)artod pantiff wa.s guilty of the chor^ 

, alleged against him was. theroforo, novin- fairly . 

ascortainoil. lint it was a, tremendous, an .if 

appalling f;ict that cliargcs*of sndi a ehaVaoter 
couhf ho ovc.^ .so much as bi'onght forward, much more that 
a sucecoding pontill had to listen to ]h,om, ,‘ind attrilmte 
intentions ul^ piety to tlic aeiai.ser. Tho immoralities of 
wliioh Jhiniiaeo was aoensed wei’e such as in Italy did not 
excite, tho saim.i indignation .as iimong tlio more moi'.ai 
pi'opilo boyoiid tho Alps; the heresies aatu'C those ovi'rv- 
wlioro jjoi-vading the Chnreh. Wo Jiavo alieady seen 
Avliat a ]irofoniid iin]iiessioii “Tho Eveilastiiig tio.spor’ 
had made,^ind Inov m.aiiy lollowers and martA’i's it had. 
What A^as iillegod against llonilaeo Avas only tii.at ho Inid 
taken one stop inoi'o in tho dowiiAAcu'd eoui'so of irreligicn. 
His tault hiy in this, that in ,'in OA'i] hour ho had given 
oxjiiession to tliongiits Avhieh, eonsideiang his ])osition, 
I ongiit to have remained loeked n|) in Ids inmost soul. As 
to tho rest, it ho Avas avarieions, and aeeiimnhttcd enormous 
treasures, snoh as it was said the handitti of tho Colonnas 
Seized Avhou they ontragod his pia'^ion, lie aa'.ts no avoi'so 
tlian many other pojios. ( 'lenient Vh, hil^ .succes.sor, diid" 
enormously rich ; and, Avhat Avas Avorso, did not hesitate 
to sc,a.nd,alizo Muni])e hy Ids jirodigal muniticeneo to tho 
beantiinl Hrnidsard, tho Conntess of ralh'A'rainl, his ladA". 

Tho religions condition of llonifaeo, though not admit¬ 
ting of apology, is eapal.ilo of ox|)lanation. I5y 
tho Crn.sado.s all Hurojio laid hoon Avrought “ 

U]) to a fanatio.al o.xpectalion, doomed necessarily to dis¬ 
appointment. Erotii them thojtajiaoy l*.'id dorivmd jird- 
hedou.s .Hlvant^iges lioth in money and'power. It Ava.s 
■low to experience, fearful evils? It had largely proirBsed 
vovvarde in this life, and also in tho world to como, to 
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those wlio would take up the (Jross; it llad dcdibenftely 
pitted Clu'istiiuiity ap;iiiu,st iMohuiuiiiedaui.sni, and staked 
tl'.'} autlionticity of each on the issu(3 of tho conflict. In 
faoo of tlic whole world it liad ]iut fo-'tli as' tho true 
criterion tljo possession of the lioly ])laces, hallowed by the 
life, the. sulfei'inys, the death, the resurrection of tho 
Jledeiuiier. Whatever the result njiyht bo, tho circuin- 
.siiuices under which this had been dono were such that 
,iilio:'..'-was no coneealina, no dissenihlin(r. In all Europ(! 
there was not a family which had not been ])eeuniarily 
i]]Vi4yed in the ('rusades, jjei'haps ftov that had not 
fui'iiished men.,' A\ .as it at ail to be Wiuidel'cd at tliat 
evcUA'where the ])eople, ,ac<aistoiiied to the loy.c of tri'.il by 
battle, were! tcrror-striek'eii when they saw the la'.sult',' 
Was it to be Wondered at ih.at even still more dreadful 
heresies s|)onlaneously suyyesled themselves t Was it at 
■all extraordiiiaiy that, if tlna'c h.ad been jiojies sincendy 
aeceptini;' that criteiiou, the issue should la^ a, ]iope who 
was a siueci'e misbeliever? Was it extraordinary that 
theia^ should Tk' a loss of p.ap.al ]iresliy(b? It was the 
p.ap.aey which had voluntarily, for its <jwn ends, brought 
ihinys into this evil channel, .and the ]i.apacy dcsci’ved a 
just retribution ofilisia'edil .ainl ruin. It had wi'ouylit on 
I lie devout leinpei- of reliyion.s Eiirope f.ir ifs on ii sinistcl' 
purposes: it had drained I he t'oiilimait of its blood, amt 
pia'haps of what was iiioic liiyhly priced its money; it had 
establisheil a false issue, an nnuarrantable (a'iterion, and 
now came tin' time tor it to reap l•onse(plences of a ditfereiit 
kInd - intelleetual revolt, amony the |ieoplc. heresy aniony 
the cteryy. NoT was tli,' pope without i luitient comradr'S 
in his sin. d'hi' I’einplars, u hose duty it had been to]iro- 
\|...o.i, V ..r tect pilyrims on the way to .leiaisalem - uho 
tii. 1 ,iiiiii;ii.s. bren iony and thorouyhly familiar 

with the state ot lOelils in I'aleslinc had been tre;nlii.y 
in the .same jialh ,'IS the pope. Itark rumours h.-td bcyitn 
to eircitlate throityhout liuropi' th.'it these, the very van- 
c'uard of t'hristiainiy. had not only proved traitors to their 
b..nner, but had,, aetu.dly become .Moh'Ainmedani/.ed. On 
their expulsion iVom the Ibdy land, at the close of the, 
('ru,'4,'ides, they spread ,dl oiS'r I'iurope, to disseminate by 
Kte.ilth their fearful heresies, and to enjoy the riches they 
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1k(i 1 in the servioo tliev hiul liotravi'd. ’\r('ii iljiil 

a ehai'Hi in liavinji' it inysti.‘ri<iu.sly and aivrctly divulged 
h) tliuni tliat tlioir ]oni;-<’)ici'islK‘d opinions arc all a. 
drliision. j'riuTc Avas s<iiiiciliiiii;' lascinatinc; in lic:wiir;y 
privately, from those who could speak wi(l\ aulhorily, 
that, al'lcr all, Mohammed was not an iuiposior, luit iht' 
author ol'a pin'e and nohle'I'iieism ; that .Saladiji was not. 

U I|■(‘aelu■ron.s assa.ssiu. a des|lie,ilile liar, hul a uiost valiant, 
Voui'ieous, and eeiifle kuiylii. In his proceedinys ay.'i';.i>.t_ 
die'I’lanplars, Kiny I’hilip the i'’air seems to Jiave lieeii 
(oiimaled hy a pure intention ol' elieekiny the disasli^ms 
Spn ad ol'llu'se o|unions ; yd A\illiam de Ni^ard, who v.as 
Bis ehi»d'advii-aa’on this mailer as on that of I Sold face, was 
Hot without reasons of piasoual hatred.* It was said that 
he divided his wrath heiwacii the 'I'emplars and the pope, 

I hev had had some eoiinexion with the huruiny of his 
falliei', and venyeanee lie was resolved to wreak upon lliem. 

I uihr eidour ol t lie eha ryes auainsi lliem.ail t he'I'emplar.s 
in I’lauee were si 111 u I la lu oiisl \ airisliil iii the ii,,.,. „„ 
dawn ol oiiu daV, (teloher l.'I, \.|i. Idl 7 , so wi II .111.'lot .lot 
d‘ vi..-.( d were the measures. I heyrand master, ' 

III! .Molav, *was secured, not, liowevi r, without, .souio 
'i i lidy. ^.\uw wei'e opeidv hrouylit forw ard I hi' eharyes 
viiieh struck I iurope wit h eoiisleiual ion. SuhslanI iai ion 
it them was olfered hv witnesses, 1)111*11 was secured hv 
ilhiiiitliiiy the, accused to torture. 'I'he yr.iiid maslif, 
'll .Molav. at first a.dmilted Iheii- yiiilt of the erinie.s 
lieyeil. After some hesi ta t ion, *1 he pope issued a hull, 
uimaudiuy the Kiny of Mnyland to do what the Kiny "I 
ranee had alreadv done, to arrest J lie 'I'eiifplais and sei/e 
air propertv. Ilis deelara'ion. that one if the ordei', 
man of hiyh luilh, had confessed to himself his iii- 
imdilv, seems to have made a profound impression on 
e mind of the Mnylish kiny, and o| many other persons 
til that time reluelalit to helieve. The r.'iriiamenl and 

■ I n i vei si t y of I'aris e-\ pressed I heuisel va-s sa I isliecl w 1 1 h 

■ oeiilenee, ,\ew e,\aiiiinat ions were held, and new e. u- 
iions Were made, '.i'ln'Jiope i.-suedahull add’esseil to all* 

■ isleiid' 'ii.dei l.i l iny lio\*slowly,*hu I. a lasImwa ei'ta in ly, 
iiad fi.e II l■om^|elled to lieliev^i ill the aposlaey of '«ii) 
er. and com maud iny t hat e very w here proei ed inys .should 
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1)0 inHtitiitcil il"- A cninniiK.sioR a.s.seiiiliiicd in 

Paris, August 7, a.d. l.'iOO. 'I'lio gj'iuxl uiastoi' was liir)Uglit 
l^oforo it. llo prolrssod lii.s licliol’ in the Catliolie laith, 
Imt^iow dollied that tho, orilor was guilty ot tho charges 
idlegcd against it, »is also did many ot the otlior kniglits. 
()lher witne.sses were, liowevi.a', lirong'ht lorward, some ot 
AS'liom ]iretendeil to have aliandoned tlie, order on account 
of its foul acts. At the Poi;te St. Antoine, on many 
_iiLu*'sant evenings in the l/.illowing illay, Wdlliam do, 
Nogaret revelleil in the Inxiiiy of avenging tlio shade of 
]iis,father. ()ne linnilred and thirteen 'J'e.ni]ihirs wan'e, in 
i-'.iiiriii piiitv slow sneeession, liifi'ut at. stakes. 'Plie romor.seli’ss 
iiii.i i.iitiisii.'.i, ],|,\vyer was ]'('])aying the ('linre>!i in her own 
eoin. '\'et of tliisA'ast eoiieonrse of snlfei'ers all died pro¬ 
testing tlieir iimoeenee; not. one proved an njiostate. 
N'otwithslanding this most signilli'ant fact--for those who 
were ready to lay down their lives, and jo meet witli 
misliaken eonstaiiey the, tire,, were surely tho bravest of 
tlie knights, and (heir dying declaration is worthy of onr 
most reverent consideration -things wm'e such that . no 
other course was ]iossilile than the aholition of the ordei', 
and t,liis accordIngly took place. The, pope liimself seonis to 
ha VC, heen sat islli’d that tin' crimes liail Ih'i'U ])(\petra,ted 
nndi'r the instigation or tein|itat,ion of Satan ; lait men of 
nioi'e enlargeil views a] ipini' to ha ve coneJ iided tliat, thong'll 
the d'einplars wm'e innocent, ot llie moral ahominations 
charged jigninsl, iheiii, a, fainiliarif,y with otlier forms ot 
'oeliel in the I'.ast liail niiiioublcdly sa|iped their faitli. Allef 
;i weary iin|irisonnienl of si-X yeai's, ciidiittered by many 
lianlsbiiis, tlie grniid master, Itii .Molay, waslironglit up for 
sentence. He liad been found guilty. \Vitli Ids d\'ing breath, 
“ lii'iorc Heaven and earth, on the. vi.'rgc of death, ^^'llell 
till' leiist lalseliood hi'ars lik(' an inlolerahle weight on the 
soul,’' he ileclared tlie innocence of the order and of Jiim- 
se.lf. 'i'lic vesp(M'-bell was sounding Avheii J)ii IMolay and a 
Hiinirtii,'of brother convict wi'i'e, led forth to their'stakes, 
Jill Moiiiy. placed on an island in the Seine, ixiiig PJiiliji 
•liimselt w'a.s |ire.seiit. As the smoke >.iiid Haines euvolo[ied 
tliom they confimied to .aliirm tlieir innocence. Some 
uMi'i-red that forth from tiie lire l)n i\Iola<-’s voicit sounded; 
“ t.'lemuut! thou wicked ami false judge, 1 .summon thco 
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to m^ct mo witlifn Jortv days at tlio bar of God.” Soiiio 
said that lie also .smmiioned the king. Tn the i'olhnving 
year King i’liilip the Kair and l“u|ie ('leme.ut the Fiftii 
w'ero dead.* 

dohn XXTT., elected alter an interval of more than two 
years s]:ent in rivalrie.s and inti-igia-s hetween tlio h’reneli 
and Ilalian eardinal.s, eontinned tlie re.siileiiee at iVvignon. 
Ills inoveincnts took a pi-aelJea.l turn in the eoinmenee- 
nn-nt of a ]irocess for the. recovery of the treaann 
Glcnient Ironi tln^ V i.seonnt. de -Linnenie. 'I'liis was only a 
])art ot the wealtli ot tlio deiieased ]io]i(', hut it aniou'ited 
to a million and three (|nai'ter.s of ilorinsiof gold, 'fho 
ln(|ni,^tion w'as kept actively at work for Ihe exti'nni- 
mition ol the believer.s in “'I'iio Kvevlasi ing (ios[ie!,” and 
the remnant ^)f the Albigenses and W'aldensirs. I’nt all 
this had no otlior resnit than that wtdeh eventnally 
(H.-enrred -an e.xaminat ion of (he an then tici ty and right- 
fnliK'ss of the ])ai>a1 power. With an instinct as to the 
origin of the mishel mf e\erywhere .s]ireading, the ]iope 
imlili.slu'd bnlls against the dews, of wliom a iiloo.ly per- 
si'cnfion ha*^ arisen, and i rdere(l (hat all their 'I'.dmuds 
and othi^’ bla,s]ihemi)ns hooks slionid he hnrnt. 

• V jdiysuhm, Alarsilio ol' I’adiia., ^inhlished a w,,' 
work, “The. Defender of I'eaee.” It Wjisa pliilo- ri.r 

sfipliica.l e.xaininafion of thi' principles of govei’ii- ' *' ' 
ment, andol the nal.nre; and limitsol t he sacerdotal power, 
its demoeratic tendency xvas displayed hy its d(’■m(mstl•ati(m 
that tile e.xposition ol the law ol t finsi lanitv I’ests not wdt h 
llm iiopo nor any other in-iest, hut \\ ijh a. genei'ai council ; 
it, rejeetial the papal ]»olit,iea,l ])i-elensions ; ils.sei'ted (hat no 
one can he rightfnlly e-vcommuidcaled hy a, po|)e aiomi, 
and that ho has no jioworol eoe.i'cion over human thonghl.; 
that the civil imniunilies of fhe clergy ought to he ended ; 
that poverty ami hnmility ought alone to he tlmir eha- 
vaeteristies; that soeiel.y ought to ])rovide tliem noth a 
decent snstenance, Imt notliing more: their ]iomp, ex¬ 
travagance, luxury, and nsnrpalions, espeeiadly tJiat of 
tithes, should he abfogated; tha^. neiilier,(Jhiist nor tdio* 
'scriptures ever gave St. i liter a sipiremacr over tlie other 
ajiustii'.s ;* that, if history is to iV eoiisnlted, St. I’anl, ;hid 
not St. 1'eter, -was bishoji of liunie indeed, it is doubtful 
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Avlictlinr tiio Litter ivas eA’cr in tlint eity. tlio Acts tl 
Apostles Leing silent on that suLject. From tlie.se ni. 
f>rniv other sneh ari;'nnients lie dreie ibrty-one conelnsioi 
uilv^rso to the political anil eeole.sia.stical suprefnacy of tli 
])(^]ie._ 

It is not ncees.sary to consiiler Lore the ri'lation.? of Joli, 
XXI1. to Louis of JLiA'aria, \ioi-of the antipopo Xieholas 
ihcyli'jlon^ merely to political .history. lint, as if to shov 
At.' tit tlio intelL elnal movemefit Avas M-orLine; iis way, tin 
])ontil1 Inm.seif iliil not eseajie a eliai'ye of heresy, h’hoii^'h 
ho'had so many temjioral affaii's on his hands, .lohn diil 

... ]iot'hesilale to rai.se the yreat question of the 

' “ h'sitifie A'i.sion,” I n his opinion, the dead, even 

Ihe .saints, do not enjoy the heatilie vision of (iod until 
allei- the dnilei'inenl-day. At once there 'vas a demand 
ainono; the ortlmdox, “ \\ liat ! do not the aposiles, .lohn, 
Peter, nay, even the hlessed \ iiyin, stand yet in the 
presenee ol <lod''” The ]iope directed the most learned 
theologians to e.xamine the (|nestion, himself eiiferiiej,- 
aetix’ely info the. dispute. 'I'he I niveisiti' of Paris was 
involved. 'Pile Iviny of France declared tl.it his realm 
should not he jiollnted with such lien-tiial doe.'ines. .\ 
siny'le selit'aiee e.xplains the Jiraelieal direelioii of the 
doyiiia. so tar ns tlie interests ol the ('Inneh were eon- 
eeiaied : "It the snii.ts st.iml not in the pieseiiei' of t iod. 
ol what use is their inlereession What is the use of 
addressing prayers to Ijieni'I’he folly of the poniin' 
perhajis ninrhl he exeiised li\- his aye. If wa.s now nearh' 
ninety years oLl, 'lihat hi..‘ had not yiiidi d hiiiisel f aee, .rd- 
711 "' to the |irevailiny Simtinieiit ot' the lower reliyioiis 
orders, w ho ihoiiyht that jaw erty is essent i.al tosahalion 
ai'peared at hi.s death, a.i>. lie left eiyhfein mi! 

lions ol "'old iiurins in sfieeie, and seien millions in jdale 
and jewels. 

His sneee.ssor, P.eiiediet XII.. dispii.sed of the iplestion e! 
It is ..\vl.iiii- "heatilie vision:" "It is only timse saini' 

el i.y ii.iio who do not jiass Ihronyh Piiryatory that imme 
dial ly I lehol.t ( he (iod iie.id!” file poll l if. m le of 
lleneiliet. which was ma w q lioiit many yoo 1 I'eatnres, hardL; 
vel'ilietl the expres>i.ai with which he yreetedi the eardinal- 
wiien they elei.'ted him, “ \oii have oho.'-en an a.s.s. ' Jiiei 
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nils * ji’ay life. ‘Then; i.s a traclitioii tliaf to liiin is diio 
tin,' oi'i^'in ol' the [iroverh, “ As dnink a.s a. jioju'.” 

In tilt; silh,s('i|iieiit |Hinlilieate of (’l aneiit \’l., A.D. l.W!?, 
In; court af Avieuuu lieeame the most volu['(uous v.vinptVis 
n ('Jiristciidoiu. It rvas crowded rvilli kiiic,'l:is ii<-,ii aol;- 
iid ladic.s, jiaintcrs ami (dhi;r artists. It cx- 
ihitcil a day-dream of C(|iii])aees and liantjnc'ts. The 
ontilf him.stdf deliyliletl* in female sof icty, Imt, in iiis 
■eaknesK, ]a;rmit.teil liis lady, the t'ountess of Tinemit. 
I I'xiort enormous revenue.' hy tlie .sale of ecclesiastical 
|i]Mmot itms. I’eti’a.rt h, who Ijveii at Avic,iiwu at. this tdim. 
'jieaks ut it as a v'ast lirotliel. llis own .'?istei' liail heen 
.-eiluee^ hy the holy li.tlier, dolin A.\ll.« During; all tln se 
\eai's the Jiomans h.id mmle repeal'll atlempts to force 
haelc the jia.pal court to their eily. \\ llh its departure at! 
liieir prolits ha<l <;‘one. Hut the fatal )>oliey of eleetiii'e: 
I'l'em.'hmen into the t'olle^e ol t'anliiials .seemed to shut, 
out evt.'iy hope. The iiiiserupuloiis manner in which this 
was done is illust raleil hy the fact I hat ('lemeii t maile one 
ol his relatives, a lad of eieliteeii. a eai'linal. 
h'lr a lime^the hrii I' ylo. los of Itien/.i east. a. 

Iliekerin‘/'ray on Itome : I ail h’imi/i w .as only a ilema'.roeaie 
.in impostoi'. It. was ihe deep impn.ssion made upon 
l.ui'ope that the residi nee at .Nvi'anifli was an ahamlon- 
laelit ol t he tomh of .'st. 1 ’eter. I haI. com pel led I rh.aii \ . to 
return to h’ome. This ih lt rminal ion w'as s.| ren'a;l hem'd 

hy a desii'e to esea].ill of the, powei' of the kinys of 

1 ranee, and to a\'oid tlm Ire'' eomp.inies who had learm d 
lo extort hrihes lor spariny .\\ iynoif IVon^ plnndt la lie 
left .\\iynon, IditT, amid the reliielaiil yrief of hi.t 

' irdinais, lorn from that ya\' and dii-sipatcl eii\. ami in 
dre.ad .)f the ri'Col leel ions and of the popiilaee of i.’oni''. 
.'■ml well it miy'ht he so: h.'r not onl\' in h’ome, hnl ail 
oM'i' Italy, I'ii-'ty was Imld in no respect, am' the diseiplim- 
ol the t 'hureh in derision. \\ hi'ii I rhan sent to II.i rn.i I as 
\ iseonti. who was raising trouhle in ’fuseanv. a hull of 
' Xcoinmunii-al ion hy^lhe h.imls of Iwo Icyales, p, , , . i, 
I'irnahas actually eompi 'h''! ihe.^i, in iiis’pi'' i ■ , 

m-e. :o,eat tla » )larehim'iit on »w ideh the i.nil ' 

'■'■IS wiiden. to',;',.ther wilh tlm lea'hn seal ami I Im silki'ii 
^'rinjr, and, tclli.'pe tiiem that li" h'lpe.i it w.juM .'it a.s 
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Kir:,' 0,1 jli, 

HKM.'lilll;' ut li'r.llll 

• 1hi|H; (lir.s— ('Icctl' 


on tli(;ir stomachs as it did on Iiis, scut theni'liaoi 
to tlicir mastia*! lii a liitlo liiiio -it was hut two ycaT 
--..h.sciico iVom Franco lioiame iusiiiijKWtalili!; the ]io[k 
rolrinicd to Avij^iion, and there died. Jt was To.soTvcd tiii 
Ti„. p,,p,s n- Ids siii'irssor, (iroyory Xf., linally to end wlja^ 
Oiiii I'.i.'oMii'. tcriiicd. i'roni its sevody years’ duration 
tlio I’.ahyhinish ca|i(ivily, and reslon; the papacy to 1hi 
I'iteriial Cily. A.n, I..7II. 

i»ut, tJioiiyli the ]iiipes had''Hills relumed to Koine, tin 
Cius.s..filio ellcels of l\in“' I’hilip's policy still confiniied, 
dcalh ol’ (iivyorv XI., tlio conclave. 
I'or (he conclai'c nnist meet whi'i'c (he 
■|( I’rhan \'l., under iiitinndalion of the 
I'ollian jHijmlace, who were dderiililied io ciaiu the 
]ia[iaey in their city: Inif, (scapiny ” I'"iiili, and repent 
iny ot what they had thus done (hey pi'oclainieii his 
elcel ion \'oid, and snlist it n ted (''■nion t \ | i. lor iiini. 'I'hei 
were actually at one li. '^'ai the point ol elioosiny (he 
Iviii”' 111 France as i i" ' I hns lieyan (lie yreat schism. 
It. was, in realiti." ■''iT'iyyle hi'tween fr.'iiiee and l(al\’ 
till' the control - I'npaey . I ]ir lorinei' h ' I enjoyed it 
for sei'entv r "'''’ Filer was di'lernniied i recover 
.'isiii ihns rested oriyinally on political c,,,!. 
|.pl Ihvse Were doiilaliss exasperated hv (he 
;in, c hose course w.is ox-erlearine and nven 
iippoi'ii.rs. Nor did he amend as his posi 
/■'.""^'ll'daled. In A.n. l.'i.s.y siispiadine 
■Hid 1 , 11 ,;. 1 inleiilioi; III Seise him. declare him a 
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lie, 
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s hno iary. 

d. he 


Mllmillled 

chill' h,' 

la, V. her,' he lanl hi'eii n,'sie. 

■'“I'lila to I,I' kilhd oil till' I'liadsidi.. 
■ /'^"/’I'o.svd, 11,.! 'hs, .'iihl Ihivwinto (hi'Si'aiit (d'Hoa, 

11 hail /;„ "dhoiil r, .'ison, that hi' w.'is insane, 

" *""'^;ir"r(in I"■'al |i,','nidary liillii'.ilty i,, 

It ii"xpi.iiii- ''"a;, at';;'one paii.'il eoiirl, it. of eonrs,' hee'im,' 

yij-wt,,'- w.,fidor'now that ihi'r,' w, 

. 1 I'Vi'iy day ini-riasina 

I'l'iU'diet.whii'li |.,|] iiio\,.iii|.n(s, '|'h,i' 

Vei'ilieil the c.xiirfodii"- i,i,,i„'. c, .. .. 

'll. 


or,' tc'o. !Sn'll Iron 
■ry day ini'riasiny. 1,',1 at Imiell, (,, 
iniwiam-nts. Thi-n' .was an ahsolnf,' 
ic •‘.vpiCc iny moiiev to I’oin,' ami also to A vi 


When they clcetejuiiile,' was too transilorv ami imeh 
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i'ven»t]i0Hp;1i, l)y an iniprovemont in the thcoiy of tliat 
fr.s(ival, it was expedited by tliirty-tlireo years, answeriiif' 
to oiir iSaviour’.s life. At Avij^iion, the dillicult}'^ wf 
( lenient, «iv]io wa.s of amiable and polished niaifliets, 
turned on the Frencll Ohureh being'* obliged to su|>[)ort 
liim, and it is not to bo woiulered at that the l''reneh 
elergy looked with dislike on the ponlilieal establishnient 
among- them, since it was^dfiven by its neei'ssities to jirey 
on all their best benefices. . Under such cireumstaneef. 
other course was jiossiblo to tlio ri\.'i1 jiopes and rlieir 
suceessors than a thorough I'eorganization of the jmjial 
linaneial .system—the niori'* eoni|>Iete <le\ti'lo]i- 
ment •of sini.^ny, indulgences, and other ini- .■''iii'niy. 
proper sources of emolunienl. In this manner Ilonifaeo 
JX. tripled tl^e \alueof tlie annates upon the papal books. 
I surers or brokers, intervening between the jnireha.sers of 
benefices and the pajial exeheipn r, wero estalilishod, and 
it is said that, under the ]ire.ss ng dillienllies of the ea.se, 
beiieliees were known to have Iks n sold. man\' times in 
succession, to dilfereiit claimants in one week. i.ati' 
apjilieant.s jjnght obtain a preference for ;i ppoint menfs vui 
making ^ cash jiavnient of t went N'-ll\'e florins: an in¬ 
creased preference might be, had for fifty. It became, at 
last, no unusual thing to write to kings and )irelales for 
sul.sidies a ]iroof how greatly the papacy had been 
■n'eakeiied by the events of the times. 

lint I'cligioiis J'iiirojie could not bear with su,''h inereasing 
fieandals. The rival iiooes weVe ineessan11 
ueeusing each other of fal.'-eliood an^l all man- ..i r, 

Her ol' wickedness. At length ll«' jmblii* si ii- 
tiinent found its expression in the I'oiim il ot I’isa, ealteu 
I y t he cardinals on I hei r own respoiisi l.i I it v. This eoiinei, 
summoned the two jiojies Tienediei .\ 111. and tlrigory 
.\ I I. belol'eit; declared t he eri lues a lid excesses i In pll leif 
to *hem to lie tiiie. and deposed them both, appointing in 
their steail Ale.xander \. Then- were now, ^ ^ 

therefore, three )Mipes. Kilt, besides thus ren- 
111 ring the position tif tldiigs worse thangl was beioi'e id 
this respect, the eouneil had taken the still iii'Ue exlra- 
ordi'iarx' step ol overthrow ing *1 he aiitoeiaey of the p.^pe. 
It had bi'cli compelled by the force of eii ■ une-t.ii.eejS to 
Vol,. It. 11 
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destroy the very foundation of Latin Cln’istianity liy 
assuming the position of superiority over the vicar of 
(ilyist. Now might he discerned by men of reflexion tlio 
piircny liuman nature of the papacy. It liad hreken down. 
Out of the tlieologioal disputes of jii'ecoding years a poli¬ 
tical princijde was oliviously emerging; tho democratic 
sjiirit was deveh)])ing itself, and the hierarchy was in 
rebellion against its sovereign. 

jNor was this great movement limited to tho clergy. 
Ill every direction the laity participatial in it, pecuniary 
questions lieing in very many instances tho incentive. 
Tilings liad covio to such a condition that it seemed to bo 
of little moment wliat might be the personal cliaraeter of 
’the pontiff; the lu^cossities of tho yiosition irresistibly 
drove him to rej)lenish the treasury by shijmcful means. 

Tlius, Oil Aloxcudcr’s death, Lalthazar (lossa, 
».i mail.' piiiH;. .,j, ,sii(;c(M;ded as .lohn 

XNTTT., was not only eomjK'lled to exhmd tin; existing 
simoniaeal yiraotices of the eccle.siasi ical brokers’ ofiiee.s, hut 
actually to derive revenue i'rom flu^ licensing of jirostitutcs, 
gambling-lioiises, and usurers, in Lnglami ,for ages a 
mine of wealth to liome, the tendency of things i as shown ; 
by such facts as tho remonstrance of tla.' (loinmons with the ' 
Ilissatisfac- ci'ow'u on the ay)|)oint:::ieut of ecclesiastics to all 
e.inin the groat oiliees; (he allegations made by the 

i.iigiami. “(iood farliainent” as to the amount of money 

drawn by Th.ine from (he kingdom. They assorted that it 
was livm times as much as (he ta,\('s loviial by tho king, and 
that the ]ioy>c’s revenue from England was greater than 
tho revenue of ...iiy prim:o in Christendom, it was saown 
again by such facts as tho i)assage of the statuti.'S of 
illortmain, Trovisors, and I’raanunirc^ and by the universal 
clamour aguinst (lu; mendicant orders. 'I'liis dis.sati.sf'ac- 
tion with tho chu'gy was acconqianied by a d(.‘siro for 
knowledge. Thousands of jiersons crow'ded to the iiiii- 
versitios both on the Continent and in England. In a 
WiOif the community thus well prejnired, Wiclif found no 
i'.iiKiisii dillic'dty in disseminating-his views. He had 

ii'ii.iimi. adoyited in many particulars the doctrines of 

1 it.'FSiigar. He taught that the bread in t’-o Eucharist is ’ 
not The real body of Christ, but only its imago; that the 



lionisn Church has no tuie claim to lieailshiii over other 
clmrches; that its bishoj) has no more authority than any 
atlier bishop; that it is right to deprive a dolin(|n(m,t 
'linreli of*temporal possessions; that no bishoj) onghf to 
lave prisons for the punishment of .tlioso olmoxions to 
him; and that the llible alone is a sufficient guide fora 
Christian man. llis translation of the Jlible iic (ransi.itns 
into English was the practical carrying out of i*'''''-- 
that assertion for tlie henciit of his own counti'vuuen. 'll 
(hisses of society were becoming infected. TJic govern¬ 
ment for a season vacillated, ft was said that e\'erv o^ier 
man in Engl.and was a Lnllard Tlie‘bollards were 
fVielilites. E<ut the Church at last jicrsuailed the govei'ii 
meut to let her try lier hand, and the s'atnto “do heivtico 
(•omburendo”^was jiassed a.d. 1400. W'illiam iSanti'oe, a 
nriest who had turned Wielifito, was the lii'st ,, 

T 1 T1 M Hill ot 

r.iighsli martyr. Jolin badbcc, a tailoi^ who Knjfiish 
denied transubstantiatiou—aceused of having 
said that, if it were true, there wore 20,000 gods in e\-ei'y 
e<)i'n-lield in Engdand -next sull'ei-ed in like niannei' at the 
stake, in ])n/ence of the I’rinee of Whies. Lord (.'obhaiii, 
the headjfn' the Lollards, who had denounced the jiope as 
Anti-Chi'ist, the iSon of I’erilition, was iui|)risone(l; hut 
-‘sea])ing, became involved in jiolitieal niovemenis. and 
^utforcxl at length the double 2 (enafty for heresy and 
treason, being hung on a gallon’s rvith a fire Ida/dng at 
his feet, ft is interesting to remark the social I'aiik of 
these thi'ee early martyi-s. Ili^vsy was jier\a)ling all 
classes, from the lowest to the highest. 

f'ho Council of Co-stance met a.d. 111.a. It had a 

threefold object: 1. 'I'he union of the Chui'eh undei' one 
Jiojie ; 2. 'rile reformation of the clergy ; d. 'I’he suppi'ession 
of heresy. Es jielicy from the first was deteianined. If 
jiroclainied itself siiju'eme. ft demanded the al'dieaf ion of 
the pojie John XXII I.; e.xhibited articles of _ 
accusation again.st him, some of them of smdi ,,n\'iV 
enormity as almost to surpass belief, and justi- 
l.sing the ojiithet that ho was “a deiil ijicai’- 
nate.” The suffrage of the council was changed. 'I'hc 
j'hin of Voting by nations, which reduced the llalians to a 
single vote, was introduced. 'J'hesc incidental fact- mav 

11 2 
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indiwito to iis tliat tlicrc wore jiresciit iiion who iSidor- 
Kto(jd thoroH,i;'lily liow to Hiaiiagc the iiiaeliiuorv of suidi an 
a^syiiildy, and that the roanai'k of yl'lnoas Sylviu-i, aitcT'- 
waiV. l’o)i(; I’ins 11., rfsjicrtlii':; tlie ('oiiiioil ohlhisle wa.s 
(T|uallv tnn^ as to that oi ('onstaiioc, tliat it was not so 
iiiucli dii'octi’d hy the Holy (ihost as hy the passions ol 
inoii. 'I'lio intliicnco that lawyers wot'o now oxorcisiii”- in 
sooial alfaii's their hahils of arrangement, (d Imsiiiess, 
inirieiie, is sirikinely manifested in the manae'cment 
of t hese assemhlae'i'H ; their aids had ]iassed to tla.' ch‘re-y, 
and, even in ]iart- to the jieople. Hat how vast was the 
ehane-elhat ha'i oeenrred in tlie ji.ipaey from the voluntary 
ahdieation ot t'elestino to the eoinjiiilsory ahdiea'ion ot 
.lohn! 

To this couneil, also, came .lohn Itnss, nnder a sale 
i.n.iMiHi.i IS eoiidnet from the Hmiieror Siyismand. Scarcely, 
Hies, liowever, had ha arrived when he was im]irisoned ; 
t his I reaehei'v I leiny exensed 1 1 'oiii t he neeessity ol eoneedin"; 
it, to the reformiii"' iiarly. On .hiiie ,"iih, A.n. 1-1 Hi, llnss 
was liron"ht in chains hefore the eoiineil. It wasdi'elaredj 
indaw fnl to kee]i faith with a heretic. 11 is <'onntrymen,J 
the liolieinian lords ]iresenl, protested a"‘a!nst snvrh pertidy, 
and londlv demanded his release. Articles ol aeen.sation, 
derived from his works, were jire.sented. He avowed 
himself readv to di'fend his opinions. The uproar was so 
"real that the couneil (emporarily adjourned. Two days 
allerwards Ihe trial was resumed. It w.as ushered in hy 
an eclipse of the sun, said to have lieeii total at l’ra"Ue. 
No one ol Ihe Mooilt liirst V eeelesiasi ies laid to hi'art tin 
solemn moiiil iou t hat,, alter his moment ot ereatest darklies,'- 
was over, Ihe sun shone forth with reeoveied eltnl"ema 
ayain. The eiaperov was ]iresent, with all the fathers. 
The first aeeUsal ion entered on related to transuhstanI ia- 
tiou. < tn this and on sueeeediny oi easions the emperor 
took part in the iliseussions. anion"■ ot la r thinys ohservin" 
that, in his opinion, the prisoner was w'orlhv ol death. 
.\flera leiiylhv iia|uirv into hisaileyed errors, a form ot 
leeanlalioii wa.-j prepare,1 thr lliiss. IS ith nmilest lirmness 
he deelilieil i I, i oin 1 lid 111" his llol i|e answ er with 
' ' "'i-' till' Words, "1 a'pp. al to t'hrisf .l.sns, the one 
uli powerful and „11 just .ludy.-. To liim 1 coiumend mv 
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(.‘Hiise, who will JSiul.^o overv man, not aoi'ordino; to (also 
witiuN'isi's anil erring' council.'^, hut arcm'ilini;' to truth and 
man's doscvt.” On duly 1st the council met in full scsst a. 
'I'liirtv arficlcs aa'aimst lluss were read. Aiuiaic- dihcr 
thinn's, tlicv alloa'cd that he helievcd the material hread to 
he unchanged alter the eon.secration. In his extrciiiil v the 
]iri.siincr looked .steadfastly i^t the traitor Sieisniuiid, and 
solemnly e.xidainied, " Frev»ly came 1 here under the sal’e- 
eoiiduet of the eniperoi'.'’ 'nii' eonseieiiee-striekeii moiiai i i. 
hliished, lluss was then made to kiieid down and |■el•ei\e 
Ids senteneo. It eondemiied ^his writines a,ml his hod_f to 
the llames. * 


111' \Va,s then degraded and des|ioiled of his orders. Soiim 
of the liishojis mocked at him ; some, more merciful, 
imidoi'ed him'lo recant, d'hey rill his hair in the form of 
a cross, and set upon his head a hiy h pa per crow n on which 
dovils were |iainled. “We devote Ihysirill to (he devils 
ill hell.” “Ami I c'lmmeml my smil to (he most mei'eiliil 
I-Old ('hrist .lesiis.” Ileuaslheii led h'llh. Tlmv ji.issed 


hv iheliishou's palace, where llusss I.k 

^\ iioii ihe^ r 


Were liiirnin;. 
Iiain to his sla 


'idiers replaced i(, 
looelher.’’ .\s 
•halilvd psalms 
Can that he (rue 


Let 


rasteiied him wilh 
painted - /own fell olf, hilt the 
him and his devils he Inirnei 
1 lie llames closed ovcr hi III, In 
liiid pra\ed to the i;edeenicr. 

;eipiires for its support the murder of a (rile man ' 

.■So acted wilhoiir a ili: cnliii'i' voice (hi' ('oiineil of 
oiistanee. It feared (lie spread of hi rest, hii( it did not 
■ar, perha]is did not consider, (hat* hl“hcr (rihiinal lo 
hose inexorahlc verdict eoiiiieils. and popes, and emperors 
mist suhniil posteritv. It asserted itself to he under IIm 
iispiratioii of (he llolvllhost. It to.pk profit hv a shame 
itl pcrliilv. It was a conclave of iniliah la-rs. . It stitle.l 
he Voice ol an earnest man. soleinniv proti stin;/ .l■/■ainst .i 
aietrilie now defidecl l>y all the intelh't of Lniop''. 'fin' 
evolution it was eoinpassine it inaimurali d in hhio'l, imt 
lone that of .lohn lluss. hut also o| .h r'iine ot . 

• I' I ji. . f - 

'raelle. 'hllese martVI'S ivere no»e'111011011 'lien. 

’oneio ]]raeeioUni, an eyc-u it'^‘ ss, says, in a ^ 

tfer to Leonardo .\retino, speaking of the ehnpn nee ol 
'.■tome, “ W hell 1 ijuiiBider what hi.s ehoiec of winds was, 


i.ti.p 
l e.l,- .. 
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wliat liis elocution, wluit his reasoning, what his enunten- 
Tiis siTiRiiiar Mice, liis voicc, his action I must aftivm, howcvei 
cjgi^u. iici.'. iinich we may adniiKO the ancients, that in such 
a cahse no one could liavc approaclied nearer to the model 
of their eloi|uence.’' 

dohn XXIII. was compelled to al)dieato. Gregory XTl. 
died, SoiiK! time alter, I’emalict XIII. followed him. 
'I’lii; cuiiiieil laid elected Marthi V., and in him found a 
„p’ i.ister who soon put an end t.i its doings. It had dejiosed 
oiK^ ])Ope and eh'cteil another; it had cemented the 
wii;!. Ill" dominant creeil wiih Idood ; it had authori/ed 
(oiiii iiiiiii. thio. dreadl'ul doctrine that a dilferencc in. 
religious opinion Jnsliliesthe Ineaking of plighted I'aithl 
hetween man and man ; it had attempted to perpetuate its 
own power hy i naeling that eonneils should-lie held eveiy 
live years; hill it had not aeeomplished its great ohject— 
eeelesiasileal rel'oi'm. 

In a. room altadiod to the Cathedral of Basic, with its 
roorofgi-een and ]iarli-eoloiired tiles. live modern travidlei' 
ri'uds on a pieee of pajier this inscription: “The room of 
i'll. e.iiiiK-ii the eoniieil, w here the fainons ('on'.. 11 of liasil 
"I I’toir. was assemllied. In this room ro]ie Id gene 1 \’. 
was deihroiied, and replaeed hy 1 elix \'., Due of iSavoi- 
and Vardinal of llepaile. The eonneil hegan Mol, ami 
laslei! Ill Id” Thai i hainher, with its Hour of little rei 
earlheii Hags and ils oaken i-eiling, witnes,si;d gri.'al ev ’ j| 

The delnoeralie inllneliee pervading the Clini'ell sl/'X I 
no symptoms of al.ileinent. The fate of I hiss had'*'',-n 
avenged in Mood .Mild lire hy the I’oliemian sw'owi 
I'lugeiiins 1\,, now pontiir, was afraid that negotiatihei 
Would heeiilered upon wil h the 1 Inssile diiefs. Slid or 
(real V, he allinned, winild hi' hlasplieinv against (lud and .oi 
insult totlje pope, lie was (herel'ore hent on the prorogi 
lion ol tile eouiieil, and spared no means to aeeomplish liii 
purpose. Ils osleiisihle ohjeet was the reformation of tin 
dergy ; its real intent w.as to convert the papal aiiloerae’ 
into a eonsi itiilional inonardiy.- 'I'n tliis end it cited tin 
iiiiiiiii.H po|H',and, on )iis non appearance, dedared hin 
Cl. i"I" ill and seventeen j.if the eardimih; in eonfnmae\ 
lie had deiioiineed if as the d\'nagogueof Satan 
on its part, it was as.Miming tlie fiinelion.s of tlie .■;enal 
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of ('Ifristcndoni. .It had jue])ared a great seal, and assorted 
that, in ease of the death of the po])o, the eleetion of Ids 
Kucces.sor was ve.sted in it. , It wa.s it.s iiriu [inrpo.si! nevaa- 
again to le»!ivc tliat great event ii: the liands of a eoianare 
of intriguing Italian eardiiials, hnt to intrust it to tlui 
n-jiresentatives of nnited (.'Jiristendom. Alter a dne delay 
since he was declared in eontuniaey, tlie conneil sns[)eniled 
the ]H)pe, and, slowly mo\;in'g towards ils ohject, elected 
Ainailens of iSavoy, helix his successor. It was neces¬ 
sary that it.s jxipe should Lea rich man, lor t]i(M;oniicii liad 
hnt slender means of olfm'ing him ])ccnniary siqippi't. 
Amud(;us had that (jnalilicallon. And [nn^iaps it was fai' 
di'om fteing, iA tlu' eyes of many, an inoppoi lnne circum¬ 
stance that h<! had hecu married and liad children. \\d 
inay disceiai, through I hi; shifling scenes ol’ I he intrigues 
[if the times, that the (icrm.'in hieritrchy had come to tiu! 
resolution thilt the elect ion of the pojies should ho taken 
from the, Italians iind given to Murope; that his n.i im. n- 
hower should he restricted ; tlait he should no ""ns. 
longer he the irresponsihle vicar of (iod upon eiirth; hut 
I he iiecouny ^le ch lit execul i Ve ollieei’ of ('lirislendom ; ;iud 
tliiit the ‘gilt of marriage shoii Id he ei in ceded to the edergy. 
J’hese are siginliciuilly reutoni ' ideas. 

We have pursued the sloi'v of these events nearly as lar 

I sis neeessai'v tor the jiiirposeol this hook. We 
iiilll not, therid'oi'e, fol low the deliiiIs of the new .a lin'so 
t’hism. It fell almost without intei'est nn 
!uro]ie. ..I'hieas Sylvius, the iihlesl man of the day, in 
hree words gix'es us the line insight into the, stale id' 
lungs: "I'aith is dead.” ()n I he demise of Mugenins IV., 
Siii.'olas Y. succeeded. An undi-rslanding was had with 
ihose ill the interest of the council. It, was dissolved. 

t 'eli.x Vh ahdicated. The moralihV of the limes had im- 
roved. The anti-pope was neither hlinded iiof murdered. 
rhc‘ seliism wiis iit an end. 

Thus we have seen that the ])ersonal immoralities and 
leresy of the ]io|)es hrought on the interference ^ ^ ^ 

if the King of i’raiV-e, \jho not only shoij; the | * 

'apal svstcm toijs basis hut dost ro\cd ils presi ige ' 
ly inllicting the most conspiriious indignity • 

i['oii it. Tor seventy ycais liomu wa.s dnsliaiichi.sed, and 
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the rivalries of Franco and Italy prodneedrtho j^reat .seiiisni 
than which notliing could ho nioro prejudicial to the papa 
liower. Wo have seen that* aided by tho peonniarj 
diffiedltics of the papacy, tho rising intellect of Euro])v 
made good its infli;onco and alisolntoly deposed tho popo 
It was in vain to deny tho anthonticity of such a council 
there stood tho accomplished tact. At this inoniont there 
seemed no other jirospcct lor tho Italian system than 
.utter ruin ; yet, wonderful .to he .said, a momentary 
deliverance came from a (piartor whence no man would 
liavp expected. 'I'lio I’urks were the saviours of tlio 
pajiacy. * 

At this point is tho true end of tho Italian-.system—tha, 
system which had'])ressod upon Eurojic like a nightmare 
'I'ho great men of tlie times—the statesmen, tho philoso- 
[ihers, tho merchants, the lawyers, tho governing classes— 
those whoso weight of opinion is I'ccognized hy the unedu- 
o.ated people at Last, had shaken off tho incubus and opened 
their eyes. A glimmering of tho true .state, of things wa!< 
hreaking upon tlm clergy. No more with the vigour ii' 
onc(i possessed w,as the p.apaey again to (h.p'iiKs'r over 
human tliought ,a.nd ho the controlling agent ot -jFuroyiean 
.affairs. (ionvulsivo strnggli's it might ma1c<!, but they 
wer(^ only' de.ath-throes. Tlie sovereign pontiff must now). 
des(;end from the autocracy he had for so many ages 
possessed, and become a small yiotentato, tolerated by kings| 
in that subof diiiato j)osition only because of tho remnant ot; 
his inflneneo on the uneducated multitude and those ol 
feeble minds 1 
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TIIR AGK OP FAITH IN THP 

• » 

EFFECT OF THE EASTERN OK MII-ITAUY ATTACH.—OENERAL REVIEW OP 
THE AOM or FAI'iri. 

Thr, Fall of Coastaniinofilv—It^finoDU'iiianj Ffret on (he Italian 

(iKNKIfAE llrVIKW OK TME I NTt M, 1,1 IC I.'l A L (oNDiriON IN 'i'ME AIjE OE 

FWTU. -Fnpi i'iiafnrah.<ni ami lix Lotjic <tU ort r Ffit'opv.- — It 

/s (h'stroift'il III/ fill' ,Irir.'t ami Arala'ans. //.s- fulal Fxtim-fion. 

The Jeirh^h Fln/>iieiam<. - '/'la ir An/iiirrim nis amt liijlm uee. — 'Their 
Collision irilh the Inij/asIure-nailieinr- of Furope.—-'Tju if Ffect on the, 
hitjhcr Clii^efs .— (/ppasi/ion ta flam. 

I'wo IinjoT^i! Sy the fnft Ih ftmd ami MaeaK a/n raf/mj ai/aiiist the Meill:i raJ 
staff o, ''Thimjs. -Ihnni/al/ of ih> lia/taii Si/stfin theam/h the intdhr- 
tnaf I in pulse j eoiii. the li^s/ ami the moral Jrinn the \orih. Aeiian af 
the former throm/h Astronom;/. -(Irh/iii <f the ■moral Im/mlse.—'/'la ir 
conjoint irrrsisfih/e Ffrrt.- Jtisron ri/ (f the. state (f Affairs in Itah/. 
— The W ritimjs oj MaehianHi. — U hat the Churiii had aelnaf/i/ done. 
Fnfin' Monmenf if the Italian Fysteni (/< iermined fnap a consideratiiai 
of the four Id rotts (ojainst it. 

Fkom 1]i(‘ West [ now to votiij ii to th(^ I’n.st, and tr. 

de.scrilx) tlio [in‘.s,snro niad(^ liy ."MilliainiiHMOinism ■ii,,. rcioorn 
on that .side. Jt is iUnstinted hy nmny 'ffeat l'""'’"!''- 
event.s, Init, above all, by tlu; fall of ('onstantinojde. 'I'ho 
(ireek Ohurcli, .so loiiy out of .siyht (liat it i.s ]ieylia]is aliiio.st 
forgotten by the reader, conie.s for a nioinent before ii.s liko 
la .spectre from the dead, 

A wandering tribe of Turks had found it.s w.ay into 
Asia Minor, and, under its leader lirtogrnl and iiiv,.si..ris 
his son Othinan, cons(>lidat(.‘d ,its ])ow**r and H"' 
commenced expending it.s infhicnee by possessions taken 
from th'c sultans of leonium and tiie Itvzantinc em^iire. 
The third prince of the race in.stitiited the .Jani.ssaries, a 
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remarlcaWe military force, and commenced diiving’tho 
(ircoks ont of Asia Minor, Tlis son Boliman crossed tlie 
lloll(;s]iont and captured Gallipoli, tlms securing a foot 
hold in Europe, A.n. lliSS. 

'I’his accomplished, the Turkish intluonco began to 
Ext.nsionor ra]udly. I’lirace, Macodon, and Bervia 

thnirii.mcr in were sulxlucd. Sigismuud, the King of Ilun- 
i.uioiw. gary. was overthrown it tho battle of Nicopolis 
by Bajazet. Bouthern Greece, tho countries along tho 
Danube, sidniiitted, and Gonsfciintino])lc would have fallen 
had it not lieen toi' tlie uncx])eet(!d irruption of Taimjrlane, 
wlio del'eaUMl Ik.jazet and took him prisoner. 'I’he reign of 
Mohammed L, who ,‘j;ucceeded, was occupied iii the restora¬ 
tion of Turkish affairs. TJndei' Ainurath 11., tho possession 
of the Eu.xino shore w;is oldained, the fortific.dions across 
the Isthmus of Corinth wore stormed, and the Bclopon- 
nesus entered. 

Molnnnmod If. became the Sultan of tho Turks a.d. 
II.')!. From the moment of his a(;oession, he turned all his 


powers to the captui'c of (!onst;nitinoplo. Its sovereigns 
had long foreseen tho inevitable event, amt'-'^ad made 
■I' R rojieated attmiqd.s to secure military ,Cid from 

ni!(' the West, 'riic}’ wore ready to surrender their 

tioi'iew&t^ religious belief. On this ])rinei])lo, tho monk 
Darlaam was di'spatched on an ombiissy to Bene¬ 
dict Xn. to projKiso tho reunion of the Greek and Latin 
Churches, as it was delicately termed, and to obtain, as an 
e<|iuvalent for tho concession, an army of Franks. As the 
danger became more urgent, John Bidanlogus I. sought 
an interview with Urban V., and, having been puriiied 
from his heresies respecting the supremacy of the pope and 
tho double procession of tho Holy Ghost, was presented 
before tho pontiff in tho Church of Bt. Boter. Tho Greek 
monarch, after throe gonullexions, was jiermitted to kiss 
the feet of tho holy father and to lead by its bridle hii' 
mule. But, though tliey might have the will, tho pojies 
had lost tho power, and those groat submissions wore pro 
duetive of no gixd. Thirty year" subseipiontly, Manuel 
the son and successor of I’aheologns, took what niighu 
have seemed a more certain course, lie travelled to Baris 


and to Loudon to lay his distress beforu the kings of 
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Fraiice and England; but lie received only pity, not aid. 
At tlio Counoil of Con.stance llyzantine ambassadors ap- 
pt>arcd. I was, liOwever, ros(!rved for tlio syiiod.s of 
Ferrara ifnd of Floreiiee to mature, as far as might lie. llio 
negotiation. The second son of John Faheologus journeyed 
again into Italy, a.d. 1-138; and wliile Eugenius wiis 
being dojiosed in tho chamber at basic, ho was con¬ 
summating the union of»tlie Eiist and West in the Cathe¬ 
dral of Florence. In tin? ]>ul])it of tliat edifice, on tho 
si.xth of Jnly of that year, a Homan cardinal -p,,,, orof-k 
and a Creek archbishop enibi'ac(;d eacli otluu' CMmxi/yirids 
Ixiforo tlio ;jico]de, 'I’e Detim was chantwd in t*’'■‘■'‘"i- 
Creek, mass was celebnited in Latin, and tlie Creed was 
read witli tlio “Filiocjue.” 'I’he successor of Constantine 
tho Croat had given U[) his religion, but he had received 
no equivalent--no aid. 'I'lie state of tho Churcli, its dis¬ 
orders and schisms, rendered any community of action in 
tho West impossible. 

The last, the inevitable hour at length struck. Mo¬ 
hammed II is said to have been a learned man, .Mohammed 
aide to .f.vpress himself in hvo dilferent Ian- '*• 
guagesy skilful in mathemalics, esjieeially in their prac¬ 
tical ajiplication to engineering; an admirer of the fine 
arts; ])rodigal in his liberality to.Italian jiainters. In 
Asia Minor, as in Spain, there was free thinking among 
tho disciples of the Trophet. It was allirmed that the 
sultan, in his moments of relaxation, was !iften heard to 
di'ride tho I’eligion of his country as an imposture. Ills 
doubts in that particular were, however, compensated 
for by his do termination to caiTy out the intention of so 
many of his Mohammedan predecessors—tho seizure of 
Constantino]ile. 

At this time tho venerable city had so grcjitly declined 
that it contained only 100,000 inliabitants-—out -pi.e„f 
of them only 4070 able or willing to bear arms. Cunaanti- 
Tho besieging force was more than a (piarter of 
a million of men. As Mohammed pressed forward liis 
works, the despairing emperor yi vain lo»ilced for tho loiig- 
promised etfevtual Western aid. In its extremity, tho 
devotecl metropolis was divicTod by religious feuds f and 
when a Latin priest oiliciated in tit. tiophia, there were 
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many who exclaimed that they would "rather sco'tho 
tnrhan of the sultan than the tiara of tho pope. In 
scwwiil particulars the siege of Constantinople marked out 
the e^id of old ages and the hoginning of new. Its walls 
were shaken hy the hattcring rams of tho past, and over¬ 
thrown by cannon, just then coming into general use. 
Upon a plunk roiid, siiipping was -I'.assed through tho open 
country, in tho darkness of a single night, a distance of 
ton miles. The works w(!rc paslu'd forward toward the 
walls, on tho top of which the sentinels at length could 
heat tho shouts of the 'I’urks hy their nocturnal fires. 
'I’hcy were sounds such as Constantinople might well 
listen to. She had taught something difterent for many 
a long year. “Cod istiod; there is none hut Cod.” In 
the streets an imago (d tho \'irgin was carried in solemn 
ju'occSsinn. Now or never she must come to tho help of 
those who had done so much for her, who had made lier a 
queen in heaven and a goddess upon earth. Tho cry of 
her worship]H'rs was in vain. 

On May ‘Jhth, 14.5:!, the assault was delivered. Con¬ 
stantino I’ahvologus, the last of tho lioman'iemperors, 
putting oil his purple, that no man might recogh.izo and 
insult his corpse when the catastrophe was over, fell, as 
hecamc a Itonian emperor, in the hreaCi. After his 
Full of tim death resislanee ceased, and the victorious Turks 
])(mred into the lown. To the Church of St. 
Sophia there rushed a ]U'omiseuous crowd of women and 
children, priests, monks, religious virgins, and—men. 
Superstitious to tho hist, in this supreme moment they 
expected tho fullilment of a projihecy that, when tin* 
Turks should have forced their way to tho square before 
that church, their ])rogress would ho arrested, for an angel 
with a sword in his hand would descend from heaven and 
save tho cily of the Lord. Tho Turks hurst into the 
square, hut tho angel never came. 

More than two thirds of tho inhabitants of ('onstan 
tjnople wore carried iirisoners into tho Tuikish camp—the 
men for servitude, the women fe-r a still more evil fate. 
Tho churches were sacked. From the doiro of St. Sophia 
its glories were torn down. 'I'lio divine images, for tho 
sake of which Christendom had been sundered in former 
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(laym unresistingly submitted to tlio pious rage of tlio 
Mohammedans without working a single miracle, and, 
stripped of their gems and g()hl, -were hrouglit to their 
proper value in the vile uses of kitcliens and stables.' On 
that same day the Muezzin ascended 4,he loltiest tunet of 
yt. Sophia, and over the (lity of the Trinity proclaimed 
tlie Oneness of God. Tlie sultan performed his prayers 
at the great altar, directing*the cdilii^e to lie pnriliod from 
its idolatries and consecrated to the worsliip of God. 
Thence ho repaired to tlie ]ialace, and, rotlecting on tlio 
instability of human jirosfiority, repeated, as he ontm-ed 
it, the I’ersian verse: “T]ic»spider iias w.^ven Ids web in 
the imperial ]»alace; the owl hath sung her watch song on 
the towers of Afrasiab.” ’ 

This solenpi event--the fall of Gonstantinojile—accom- 
pli.shcd, there was no need of any leconeiliation of the 
(ireek and Latin Ohurchos. d'lic sword of .Moliammed had 
settled tlieir dispute. Con.staiitiiiojile had submitted to tlio 
fate of Antioch, .Jerusalem, Alexandria, Garthage. Gliris- 
icndom was struck with consternatioii. The T.'m.. <.r 
advance ot ?Ue Turks in I'lurojio Avas now very ciinoon.i.iin 
rapid. Gbrinth and Athens fell, and t he rediic- cl,a"ialiii-"*^ 
tion of Greece was completed. The, coniines of '“’i''''- 
1 tirly were approached a.o. J4(>1. The Mohammedan Hag 
confronted that peninsula .along the’ Adriatic coast. In 
twenty years more Italy was invaded. Otranto was taken ; 
its bishop killed at the door of his church. At this jieriod, 
it was admitted that the 'I'lirkis’li infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery were the best in the world, yoliinan the Magui- 
liceiit took Belgrade A.n. L’lL'O. . Aiiie years rr.wossof 
afterwards the Tui’ks besieged \’ieniia, but wore tll'■Turk^. 
fepulsed. Soliman now ])re[iared lor the subjug.ation of 
Italy, and was only diverted from it by an accident which 
turned him upon the Venetians. It was no’t until the 
battle of Ijcjianto that the Turkish advance was fairly 
checked. Even as it was, in the conijilicated jiolicy and 
intrigues of Europe its different .sovereigns could not tru.st 
0110 .■'.nother; their'common faith had poa.sed to be <1 
minmon bond; in all it had neen weakened, in some 
lestroyed. iEneas yylvius, djieaking of (diristendtuii, 
says, “It is a body without a head, a republic without 
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laws or mao'istvates. Tlio jiopo or tlie cmporor inay sliino 
as lofty titles, as splendid images; Imt they are niiahle to 
comiuand, and no oin^ is willing- to oliey.” lint, dnrino- 
this period of Turkish ay; 2 ;ression, had not thc' relij;ions 
dissensions of Christendom heen decently composed, there 
was imminent danger tliat Europe would have heen 
Ulohammedanized. A l)itter cx])erieuce of jiast ages, as 
well as of the jtresent, liad tapght it th.at tlie Koman 
t^hurch was utterly powerless against such attacks. iSafety 
was to he looked for, not in any celestial aid, hut in 
jihy.'ical knowledge and jioeuuiary resources, carried (jut 
in the organi/.v'tion of armii’s and lleets. Had her au¬ 
thority heen derived from the source slu! ']v.'etended, she 
.should have found an all-suflieieiit ]iroteetion in prayer--- 
indeed, not even that should have heen reipnred. Men 
discovered at last that her I.itanies and her miracles were 
e(]ually of no use. and that slu- must trust, like any other 
hu'uan tyninny, to cannon ami the sword. 

Tho Turkish aggression led to the slaving of thi^ demo 
KfT-ct of till' eratie outhn-ak in the hesom ol'the <'hureh - the 
Tiirkisiiin- ahstaiiiiiig for a settsoti from anv far»'.,jer sapjnng 
of the ]>a]ial auloeraey. it was neee-.vary that 
ecclesiastical disputes, if they could not ht'endeil, should, 
at all events, he kept foi- ;i time in tiheyanee, and so 
indeed they were, until the ]ient-U]i dissensions hurst forlli 
in “the lo-formation.” Ami thus, as we have relatt.'d. h\ 
Mohammedan knowledge in the West. ]>apal ('lii'istianit v 
was well-nigh hrought to ruin ; thus, hy a sti'ange )iaradox. 
tho Mohiimmedan sword in the East gave it for a illle 
longer a renewTid lease of political power, though never 
again of life. 

To Nicolas V., a learned ami ahht ]K)pe. the catastrophe 
of Constantinople was the death-hlow. lie iiad heen tin 
Nicoi.as V, a intimate friend ot t.'osmo dcMediei, and from 
i.inroti ofpri. ]in,l iniliilii'd a taste for letters and art, hut. 

like his patron, he had no love for liherty. It was thitf 
through commerce that the jiajiacy first learned to tttrn t< 
art. Tho ensuing development o{'Etii'o)i(! was nailly hased 
on thc commerce of upper Italy, and notnjion the Clntrch 
ThSl statesmen of Eloren'ee were the inventors of tin 
balance of power. A lover of literature,- Nicolas was tht 
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lonnder of tho Vfttioan Tji])rarv. TIo clearly perceived the 
only coiirHo in winch the Koinan .syRtein could he directed • 
that it was unfit for, and, iinhed, incoinpatihlo with 
science, but niie-ht bo brought into unison with art. its 
influonoe upon tho reason was gone,-but tho senses yet 
leinamed for it. Jn continuing his policv the , 
sucoeeding popes acted with wisdom. 'J’luiy ■JfUi'.'iini'an.s. 
gratified tho genius of thfir institutions, of their coiintrv 
and their ago. In tho abundant leisuiH^ of monasteries the 
monks had found occupation in the illumination of manu¬ 
scripts. From tho e,v(amtion of miniatun's thev <n'adu;»l]v 
rose to an undertaking of griliter works. In tJia't manner 
|>aintmg had •originated in Italy in the twelfth oentnrv. 
.Sculjdure, at first merged in arcbitectuia'. had o.vtrieated 
herself from that bondage in the fourteenth. 'J’he memli 
cant orders, acipiiring wealth, lieeame munificent iiatrons 
trom caigraphic illustrations P, the grand work.s of 
^fiehacl Angelo and b’affaelle is a ]irodigi,,us advance vet 
It took but a short time to accoinplisli it. ’’ 

I have now completed the history of the European Ae-,. 
of haith Oj tar as is necessary for tlu! purposes of tliis 
book. I,.!'embraces a. jieriod of more than a ,, , 1 .''- 
fliousand years, counting from tlic reign of (’on- -'po,! lain,.'' 
stantine. It remains to consider the intellectual pecu- 
fiarity that marks the whole period—to review brieflv the 
agents that exerted an influence upon it and conducted it 
do its elo.se. 


Philo.so].Ideally, the most remarkable peculiaritv is the 
Employment of a false logic, a total misconceii- 
bon of the nature ot evidence. Ibis iilusti'ated 
)y miracle-proofs, trial bv battle, ordeal tests tiodge oi 
aid a universal belief in' supernatural agency 
veil for objectless ]nir[)oses. On the luTnciides of this 
lagic, it tho authenticity of a thing or the proof of a state- 
uent bo required, it is supposed'to be furnislied hv an 
Htounding illustration of somelhing else. If the chaineter 
a princess is a.ssailed, she oflers a champion; he proves 
letorious, and thcrertu'o sjio was not frail. , If a ti,.. dor ,out 
ational assemb^’, alter a loiig di.sciission. can- »i itsi„gic. 
ot docitte “whether chihlrmi'dtiould inh,>rit tho )iropeftv 
f tlieir fatfif'r ilnriiur flin .vF .!i* Ji *•» 
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an equal number of equal combatants iq chosen fomeach 
side; they fight; the champions of the children prevail, 
and therefore the law is fixed in their favour. A relic of 
sOmb martyr is bought at a great price; no ope seeks to 
criticize the channel through which it has come, but every 
one asks, Can it work a miracle? A vast institution 
demands the implicit obedience of all men. It justifies its 
claim, not by the history of tiie,past, but by promises and 
tlireats of the future. A deprepit crone is suspected of 
witchcraft. She is stri])pod naked and thrown into the 
nerrest pond: if she sinks, she is innocent; if she swims, 
she is in comi'lcrco with thesJJevil. In all such cases the 
intrinsic peculiarity of the logic is obvious enough; it 
shows a complete raisconcejition of the nature of evidence. 
Yet this ratiocination governed Europe for a thousand 
Its adoption ycai’s, giving birth to those marvellous and 
ofsnixrna- Supernatural explanations of physical • pheno- . 
iJiraiiBm. jjjena events upon which wo now look bac k 
with unfeigned surprise, half disbelieving tliat it w. as 
possible for our ancestors to have credited such thiug;'s. 
Against this preposterous logic the Mohai^modans 
Jews struck the fii'st blows. We h^fc 
.Sarawra dc"'* heard what Algazzali the Arabian says 

ing the enchanter who would prove tha’®* 
are more titan ten by changing a stick 
The circumstances under which the Jew*„. 
physicians acted we slitill consider presently. 

It will not bo usele.s’S to devote a little space to this 
belief in the supernatural. It ofters an opportunity of 
showing how false notions may become universal, embody f 
themselves in law and practical life, and wonderful to'* 
bo said, how they may, without anything being done to^ 
destroy them, vanish from sight of themselves, like night |*' 
spectres before the day. At present we only encountei^' 
them among the lowest peasant grades, or among those 
who have been purjwsely kept in the most abject state ol‘” 
ignorance. Less than a century ago the clergy of Spaiir'® 
wished to have^he Opera prohibited, because that ungodly*'^' 
entertainment had given rise to a want of rain; but now, 
in a country so intellectually backward as that- -a witch^^'® 
was bui-nt there so lately as a.d. 17H1—such an attempt®*'" 


Rtroy supur* 
Qaturalism. 


serpent. 
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woul^ call up sly wit, and make the rabble of Madfid* 
suspect that the archbishop was smarting under the 
rivalry of the prima donna, and that ho was furbishing up 
the rusty ecclesiastical enginery to sustain his cause. ' 

In the day of their power the ecclesiastical profession 
wore the supporters of this delusion. They uespcctho in- 
found it suitable to their interests, and, by dint 
^f at first persuading othora to believe, they at puvyore. .md 
last, by habit, came to boSc^ve in it thcimsclves. I'hysici.ws. 
The Mohammedans and Jews wore the first to assail it 
philosophically and by sarcasm, but its final min ■^s 
brought about by the action jof the two other professions, 
the logpl and the medical. J'ho lawyers, whose advent to 
power is seen in the history of Philip tlfo Fair, and wliose 
rise from that time was very liipid, were obliged to 
introduce the true methods of evidence; the phj'sicians, 
from their pursuits, were perpetually led to the material 
explanation of natural ])honoiiien.a in contradistinction to 
the mystical. It is to the honour of both those professions 
hhat they never sought for a perpetuation of power by 
schemes of ’’’.st organization, never attempted to delude 
mankind 1;\_; stupendous impostures, never compelled them 
to desist tfora the expression of their thoughts, and even 
from thinking, by alliances with civil power. Far from 
reing the determined antagonists of 'human knowledge, 
hoy uniformly fostered it, and, in its trials, defended it. 
The lawyers were hated because they replaced super- 
latural logic by philoso 2 ihical logic; the phj’sicians, be- 
ause they broke down the profitable but mendacious 
ptem of miracle-cures. 

Yet the Church is not without excuse. In all her varied 
story it was imi)ossiblo to disentangle her position of 
3m the princifiles which at the beginning had cimrch. 
tered into her political organization. For gohd or evil, 
;ht or wrong, her necessity required that she should 
it herself forth as the possessor of all knowledge within 
»e reach of human intellect—the infallible arbitress of 
'ery question that should arise among m^n. Doubtless 
was a splendid imposture, capable for a time of yielding 
eat results, buf sooner or late# certain to be unraasktti. 
irly discovering the antagonism of science, which could 
VOL. II. I 
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not fail, in due season, to subject her pretensions ‘■o in¬ 
vestigation, she lent herself to a systematio delusion of 
the illiterate, and thereby tried to put off that fatal day 
whdn creeds engondorod in the darkness would.havo to be 
examined in the light, enforcing her attempt with an (in- 
sparing, often with a bloody hand. It was for this reason 
that, when the inovitaldo time of trial came, no intellectual 
defence could be nlade in her belialf, and henci? 
r'xiii.ate iii;r- tlicrc oiily remained a recourse to ])hysical awd 
compulsion. But such a compulsilhn, 
t ’ ' under such circumstances, is not only a testinKi)ny 

to the intriusij, weakness of Biat for which it is invoked/, it 
is also a tidren tliat tliey wlio resort to it ha^'o lost all fimitli 
in any inherent ])bwcr of tlic system they arc support [ng, 
and tliat, in truth, it is fast coming to an ci'd. '/ 

The reader will remark, from the incidents conno cted 
SmeosRive or- suiicmatural delusions now to be rcla 'ted, 

(iir ill suprr- that they follow a law of continuous variation, j the 
iiatui.il Ideas. eniViodiment they as.sumed chang i ing 

with the condition of the human mind at each epoch un ;^doif 
examination. For ages they are implicitly 1" -b'eved ii 
all chesses; then, to a few, hut tlio number perpet’ 
increasing, they become an idle story of bare-faced ii|'. 
turc. At last bumaiiify wakens from its dclusioii 
dream. Tlio final rejection of the wliole, iu spite oV 
woudcrfid amount of testimony wliich for ages liad a 
Ululated, occurs sjiontaueously the moment that iiyscbi 
development has reaclifd a certain point. There can 
no more strikiipg illustration of the definite advancenien' 
of the human mind'. T'lie boy who is tiuTor-strickon in i 
dai'k room insensibly dismisses his idle fears as ho grou 
up to bo a man. 

Clemens lioinanus and Anastasius Sinaita, speaking < ‘ 
Simon ,Magus, sa,v that he could make himse 
invisible; that bo formed a man out of air; tha 
he could pass bodily through moiiutaiiis withoii / 
being obstructed thereby; that hocould fly and situubarmeJ 
inflames; tha,t be constructed animated statues and seltl 
moving fnniiture, and ‘not only changed bis countenance 
huo the similitude of many othei men, b‘ut that his whoh 
body could bo transformed into the shape of a goat, a sheep 
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a snuke; that, he walked in the street, he cast many 
shadows in diflerent directions ; that he cotdd make trees 
suddenly spring up in desert places; and, on one occa¬ 
sion, compelled an enchanted sickle to go into a held ainl 
reap twice as much in one day as if it’had been used by a 
man. Of Apollonius of Tyana wo are told that, after an 
unbroken silence of five years, ho comiu'chendtHl the lan¬ 
guages of all animals and^ill men ; that, under (jr,.ok tiian- 
circumstances veiy ])ictu]iesquely related, ho ii'-iturgisis. 
detected the genius of a jdague at Ei>hesus, and dragged 
him, self-convicted, before the ])Ooph!; that, at the wedd^g- 
dinner of Menippus, he c.aused all the dishel and viands to 
vanislii, therely com])elling the bride to^acknowledgo that 
she was a vampire, intending to eat the flesh and lap the 
blood of her husband in the night; that he exhibited the 
prodigy of being in many places at the same time; raised 
a young woman from th(3 dea<l; and, finally, weary of the 
world, ascended bodily into heaven. 

I As Arabian inllueneo s]>read, id(‘as of Oriental aspect 
mpear. There are ))eris who live on jierftimes, 
pid divs w’: * are poisoned by them ; enchanted "i 'iii Arabian 
111 aces; moving st;itues ; veiled ])ro])he(.s, like 
lokanna; brazen Hying hoi-ses; eharnied iurows; dervisos 
tiA can project their soul into the liody of a dead aninnil, 
iviSng it temporary life; enchiintedrings,tomiikethewx'arer 
;r\iil)le, or give him two ditferent bodies at the same time ; 
co-vs who live in cemeteries, and at night (.'af tins flesh of 
;ad men. As the European countm jiart of these I’erso- 
rabic ideas, there are fairies, and theij’ dancing by moon- 
;ht, their tanqicring with children, iind imposing 
angelings on horroi'-strieki'n mothers. Every one bi;- 
ves that rain and wind rn.ay be jinrehased of 
zards, and that fair weatluir may be obtained, ,,r*i.:',jr, 

1 storms abated by prayer. Whoever attains M'sqyiua 
wealth or eminence does so by a comjiact with 
an, signed witli blood. The he,ad of the Elnnch, 
vester If., makes a brazen head, which speaks to him , 
phetically. He fiiMs undergroijnd treasi»res in asulitiu-- 
ean magic palace bcneatli a mountain. Tlie jirotestat^ir 
ho GrtX'k emperor is acemsed iff a con.sjiiracy against his 
tor’s life by making invisible men. Itobert (Irosteto, 

I 2 
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the Bishop of Lincoln, makes another speaking head. 
Nay, more, Albertus Magnus constructs a complete brazen 
man, so cunningly contrived as to servo bin- for a domestic. 
This was at the time that Thomas Aquinas was bvingwith 
him. The household trouble arising from the excessive 
garrulity of this simulacrum grew so intolerable—for it 
was incessantly making mischief among the other inmates 
-that Tliomas, unable to besr it any longer, took a 
hammer and broke the troul)lc.somo android to pieces. 
Thos,. i.iraa This rovcroiid father, known among his contem- 
infc-t uii poriirics as the “ seraphic doctor,” was not 
ciasBus. witlu)ut exporionco in the mysterious craft. 

Annoyed by the fre<pient passing of hersos near his 
dwelling, he constfiictod a magi(^al horse of brass, and buried 
it in the road. From that moment no animal could be made 
to pass his door. Among bra/.en lieads of great celebrity 
is that of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungy. This oracle 
announced, “ Time is ; time was ; time is passed pcrha])s 
it was some kind of clock. 'I’lie alchemist Peter d’Apono 
had seven spirits in glass bottles. He had entrapped them 
by baiting with distilled dew, and inq)risoncu''''hem safely 
by dexterously putting in the corks. lie is the same who 
possessed a si^cret which it is greatly to bo regretted that ho 
did not divulge for the benelit of chemists who have como 
after him, that, wha'tever money he paid, within the space 
of one hour’s time came back of itself again into his 
])oeket. 'I'liat Avas bettor than even the philosopher’s 
stone, ' 

These supernatural notions w'ero at different times modi 
M(Biiiiciitions intrusive elements, the first being th 

i.fsiipir- IVrso-Arabic just alluded to, the second derive 
uutm.iiiBui. north of Europe. This element avj 

witchcraft : for. though longbefore,among Hebrews, (Ireek 
and Boma'ns, decrepit Avomen Avero kiioAvn as Avitches- 
as the Thessalian crone Avho raised a corpse from the deai 
for Sextus by lashing it Avith a snake—it Avas not until ; 
later period that this element was fairly developed. A but 
'•I'hopirsccn- Popo lunocont VIH.,‘published a.d. 1484 
tii.nstv.r says, “It has^comc to our ears that numbers o 
wivjicraft. poth sexcs do ilbt aA'oid to luiA'd intercourse AvitP 
the infernal fiends, and that by their sorceries they afflict 
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l)otl'»man and bc^st. They blight the marriage-bed; destroy 
the births of women and the increase of cattle; they blast 
the corn on the ground, the grapes in the vineyard, tli(» 
fruits of the trees, and the grass and her1)S of the held.” 
At this time, therefore, the head of .the (Ihurch had not 
relinquished a belief in these delusions. Tlio consequences 
of the punislrmeni, he ordained were very dreadful. In th(^ 
valleys of the Alps many^hfindred aged women were com¬ 
mitted to the flames under j^n accusation of denying (dirist, 
dishonouring the crucifix, and solemnizing a devil’s salibath 
in company with tho fiend. Such persecutions, begum by 
papal authority, continued aiMong iliiteratL»/.('alot:S till late 
times,, and, jvs is well known, were {mictiised even in 
America. Very masculine minds fell ii* to these delusions. 
Thus Luther,in his work on the abuses attendant on private 
masses, says that ho had crjiiterences with tlio Devil on 
that subject, jwissing many bitter nights and much restle.ss 
and wearisome repose ; tliatonee, in ])ai ticu]ar, tiatan camo 
to him in the de.ad of the night, wlicn he was just awakened 
out of sleep. “Tlio Devil,” .says Lutlnu’, “knows well enough 
how to cons'Vuct his arguments, and to urg(> them i.api.ripncfs 
with tho skill of a master. lie delivers himself "ftmiRr. 
with a grave and yet with a shrill voice. IsOr does ho u.se 
circumlocutions and boat about the bu.sh, but excels in 
forcible statements and (piick rcjoiilders. 1 no longer 
wonder that the persons whom he assails in this way aim 
occasionally found dead in their beds, lie is able to 
compress and throttle, and moi*o than once ho has so 
ssaultcd mo and driven my soul into a corner that 1 have 
dt as if tho next moment it must IcTivo my body. 1 am 
f opinion that Gesner and (Ecolampadius came in that 
(anner to their deaths. The Devil's manner of opening a 
febato is plca.sant enough, but ho soon urges things so 

i eremptorilj’ that tho respondent in a short time] knows not 
ow to acquit himself.” 

yocial eminence is no preservative from social delusion, 
fhen it was affirmed that Agnes Samjison, 
ith two hundred other .Scotch witche.s, had ani-t—Scotch 
ailed in sieves from Leith to ITorth Lerwick 
hurch to hold a’banquet with tho Devil, James I. had Ihe 
orture applied to the v.TCtched woman, and took pleasure 
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in putting appropriate questions to her after the rad-king 
had been duly ])rolonged. It then came out that the two 
hundred crones had baptized and drowned a black cat, 
tMreby raising a dreadful storm in which the ship that 
< arried the king narrowly escaped being wrecked. Upon 
this Agnes was condemned to the flames. She died pro¬ 
testing her innocence, and ]utoously calling on Jesus to 
have mercy on lier, for Christian, men w'ould not. On the 
accession of James to the English throne he ])rocured an 
act of i’arliament against any one convicted of witchcraft, 
soi.e'.ry, or eruOiantment, or having commerce with tho 
Devil. Under, thi.s monstious statute many persons 
snlfered. At this^time England w'as intellectually in a 
very backw'ard slate. 'J'lie statute remained until 1730 
Fi-f-ncii -inci unrepeah'd. 'rhe French pr(H-ede(’ the English 
English i,-k;i 1 in putting a sto]' to tliesc atrocities; for 
iiroc-ediiig.-i. XIV., A. n. 1072, by an order in council, 

foi'bade the tribunals from inflicting jienaltyin accusations 
of Sv)reery. 

(.'an the reader of tho preceding paragrajdis hero pause 
without demanding of himself tlie value of k-iman testi¬ 
mony ? All these delusions, wdiieh oecu])i(,'d the minds 
of our forefathers, and iVom whieli not even the ])owerful 
and learned were free, have totally- ]iassed away, 
d'he moonlight has mnv no lairies ; tho solitude 
oi iiii-sc-iioiu- Ti,, g(.i)ius; tho darkness no gliost, no goblin. 

'I'liere is no ni'cromancer who can raise the dead 
from their graves no one wlio has sold his soul to tho 
Devil and signed t|j(> contract with his blood—no angry 
apjxirition to Vebuke tlie crone who has dis(inieted him. 
Divination, agromaucy, jiyromamyy hydromaney, cheiro- 
nnincy, augury, intciqueting of dreams, oracles, soia'ci'ys 
astrology, have all gone, it is 350 years since the hns. 
seimlehral lamp was found, and tliat was near Itonuc 
There are no gorgons, hydras, ehima-ras ; no bnniliars; iq 
incuhus or sueeubus. The, housewdves of Holland m' 
Jonger bring forth sooterkins liy sitting over lightei 
ehanllera. Xo Vmger do^eaptains buf of Eaplaiid witeljie 
firvourablo winds ; no longer do onr churches resound w.it 
pi'ifvers against tho baleinl ii.dueuces of comet.v, thou^ 
there still liugor in some of our noble old rituals forms c 
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Buppfication for. dry weather and rain, useless but not 
unplcasing reminiscences of tlio past. The aj>otliccary no 
longer says prayers over the mortar in which lie is pound¬ 
ing to impart a divine afflatus to his drugs. Who is tlidro 
now that pays fees to a relic or goes ttfasaint-.shrine to ho 
cured? These delusions have vanished with the night to 
which they appertained, yet they were the delusions of 
fifteen hundi’cd years. In»their support might he produced 
a greater mass of human testimony than prohahly could ho 
brought to hoar on any other matter of helief in the entire 
history of man; and yet, in the nineteenth century,^vo 
have come to the conclusion that tho wVole, from tho 
heginiling to* the end, was a decoptioji. Lot 
him, therefore, who is dispo.sod to balance tho imni.m 
tostimonj' of past ages against tho dictates of his ‘‘‘‘'""“"y- 
own reason ponder on this strange history; let him who 
relies on the authority of human evidence in tho guidance 
of his opinions now settle with himself what that evidence 
is worth. 


Rut, though in one sense this history is humiliating to 


the philo.so^j]ier, in another it is full of interest. Sujierna- 
turalism, both in the individual and in society, 
appertains to a detinite jieriod of life. It is oTiq'pre'*" 
sliakcn otf as men aiul nations approach malurity'. ■' 


'I'lio child and tho youth people solitude and 
Idarknc.ss with unrealities, 'i'ho adult does not; so much 
jconvince himself of their fictitious nature hy reasoning on 
kho results of his ex))cricnec—he grows out of them, as we 


See that society has done, hievortludiiss, his emaneijiation 
is quiekened if he i.s among those who instriftit his enriosit y 
nml deride his fears. It was in tin’s manner that tlm 


Wlino of sujK'rnaturalisin in the West was very miieh 
"■olerated hy Jewish physieians. 'i'hey, moiy tiian the 
®vycrs, were coneerned in tlie ending of these deliisteiis. 
jfteso aiiparitiens, as is the nature of tlieir kind, vanished 
■ soon as the crowing of the yl'lsenlajiian cock announced 
lat tho intellectual day of Europe was on tlie 
liiiit of hrcakiiig. 'Tlio Jews Jml'l itlicir 
Itids much of the trade of tho world; tiiey “np'-nmuiai- 
rero ill ’pm'ptitual movement S,nd commcreial 
iitercommuuication. Locomotion—for such is always it i 
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result—tended to make them intellectual. The ^rse- 
cutions under which they had long suffered hound their 
distant communities together. The Spanish Jews knew 
very well wliat was going on among their co-s-eligionists 
heyondtho Euphrates. As Cabanis says, “ They were our 
factors and hankers hefore wo knew how to read; they 
were also our first physicians.” To this it may he added 
that they wore, for centuries, the only men in Europe who 
saw the course of human affairs from the most general 
point of view. 

iThc llellenizing .Icwish physicians inoculated the Arabs 
with learning on their firsO nunting with them in Alex¬ 
andria, obtaining a jnivate and personal influence with 
many of khalifs, and from that central point of power 
giving an intellecdual character to the on'ire Saracenic 
movement. \Vc have already seen that in this they were 
greatly favoured by the a])])roximation of tlndr unitarianisiu 
to that of the Mohammedans. 'J'he intellectual activity 
of the Asiatic and African .lews soon communicated an 
imjmlsc to those of Europe. 'I'ho Hebrew doctor was 
viewed by the vulgar with wonder, fear, an(b hatred; no 
crime could bo imputed to him too incredible. Tims 
y.cdekias, the ]»hysiciau to Charles the llald, was .asserted 
to have devoured at one nn'al.in the ]ircsence of the court, 
a waggon-load of hay, together with its honsc-s and driver, 
'i'ho titles of some of the woihs that ajipeared among tin .'in 
deserve meiftion, as dis|ilaying a strong contrast with f.hc 
WritiiiRsof mystical designations in vogue. Thus Isaac 
j.'wish iihy- Hen Soleiman, an Egyjdian, wrote “ On Eeven-i,” 
•iciauB. “ On Jledicinc,” “ ()n Food and Remedies,” “(. )u 
the rulso,” “On Thilosojiby,” “On MclancJioly,” “A.n 
Introduction to Logie.” The simjilieity of these titb 's 
di.splays an intellectual clearness and a ]irccision of thong'ut 
which InuT' ever been shown by the Israelites. They a re 
in themselves .sullieient to convince us of the stroi'g 
common sense which these men were silently infusing into 
the literature of Western Euroiie in ages id' coneealmeiit 
and mystification. Roger Bacon, ar a much later time, 
gave to one of .his works the title id' “ The Oreen Lion;” 
to 'another, “ The 'I’leatisd of Three Words.” 

Since it was by the power and patronage of the Saracem 
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tliatrfho Jewish physicians were acting, it is not surprising 
that the language used in many of their compositions Avas 
Arabic. Translations Avero, however, commonly made 
into Hebjow, and, at a subsequent period, into Ijatin. 
Through the ninth century the Asiatiocollegos maintained 
their previous colel)rity in certain branches of knowledge. 
Thus the Jew Shabtai Donolo Avas obliged to go to Bagdad 
to complete his studies ,in* astronomy. As Arabian in- 
huence extended itself ivto Sicily and Italy, Jewish 
intelligence accompanied it, and schools Avere n.im latiun of 
founded at Tarentum, Salerno, Bari, and other , 

places. Hero the Arab and .k)AV Orientalises first amalga- 
niated.Avith a»truly European element—the Greek—as i.s 
shown by the circumstance that in the college at Salerno 
instruction A^as giA'eii through the medium of all threo 
languages. At ono time, J’ontus taiiglit in Greek, 
Abdallah in Arabic, and Elisha in Hebrew. A similar 
intluenco of the Arj-l) and Jcav combined founded the 
University of Montpellier. 

After tlie foundation of medical colleges, the progress 
of medicine'among tlie Jcavs was very rajiid. „tu. 

Judged by our standard, in some! resjiects it was iiio.sjiuious 
peculiar. Thus, they looked u]ion the jiraetlceot 
surgery as altogether mechanical, and thei-elore ignoble. 
A long list of eminent names might he extracted irom tho 
tenth and eleventh centuries. In it we should lliul 
Haroun of Cordova, .lehmla of Fez, Anirani ol Toledo. 
Already it Avas a])]i.'irent that tfie Saracenic movement 
Avould aid in dcvelo]iing the intelligence ol liarbarian 
Western Europe through IlebreAv; ]ihysiei:»ns, in spite ol 
opposition encountered irom the(dogieal ideas imported 
from Constantinojilc and Borne. Mohammedanism had 
all along been the patnm of physical seiem e ; jiagani/ing 
t.’liristianity not only repudiated it. but exhibited towards 
it sentiments of contenqitiious disdain and hatred. Hence) 
physicians AAcro A'icAved by the Church Avith dislike, and 
regarded as atheists by the jieople, avIio held lirmly to tho, 
essons they had bee.*i taught that cures nyist be Avrought 
ly relics of martyrs and bones of saints, by inipi-mrc- 
trayers fwid intercessions, and ttiat each region ■"oiiono.* 

'f tho body Avas under some spiritual charge—tho first 
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joint of tlie right thumb being in the care of Go'^ the 
Father, the second under that of the blessed Virgin, and 
so on of other parts. For each disease there was a saint. 
A'man witli sore eyes must invoke St. Clara, but if it wore 
an inflammation elsewhere ho must turn to St. Anthony.. 
An ague would demand the assistance of St. Perncl. For 
the pi'opitiating of these celestial beings it was necessary 
that h;es sliould bo paid, and thus the practice of impos¬ 
ture-medicine became a great source of profit. 

In all this tluire was no other intention than that of 
oxCyacting money from the illiterate. With men of educa¬ 
tion and position it was different. Bishops, princes, kings, 
and popes had eacb, in private liis Hebrew doctor, though 
all understood tlnit he was a conf rabaiid luxury, in many 
countries ])aiutedly .and absolutely prohibited by the law. 
In the eleventh century nearly all the y)hysicians in Eurojie 
■wore Jews. 'I'his was due to two different causes; the 
Church would tolerate no interfijrence with her spiritual 
methods of treating disease, which formed one of her most 
Thfirabbis productive sources of gain; and the study of 
c\iitivjUe medicine had been formally introdiujed into tho 
nu^diune rabbinical schools. Tho monk was proliibited a 
pursuit which g:ive to tlnsriibbi iin lionourahlo emolument. 
From the older institutions offshoots in quick succession 
ayipe.ared, yiarticularly in Fiance. Thus the school at 
Nai’bonne w:is under the jircsidency of Doctor Kabbi Abou. 
'fherc was also a flourishing school at Arles. In these 
institutions instruction'wiis given thr(>ugh the medium of 
Hebrew and Arabic, the Greek element jiresent at Salerno 
being here waTiting. In the French schools, to the former'' 
languages Ijiitin and Provongal were, in the course of 
time, added. The versatility of acquirement .among tho 
jihysicians^ who were taking the lead in this intellectual 
movement, is illustrated both by the Spanish and French 
ilows. Stnne, like Djamdi, a native of Cordova, acipiired 
rcymtation in grammar, criticism, astronomy; others in 
^ poetry or theology. 

If thus the social condition of thS rabbis, who drew noj 
income from their rctigious duties, induced them tef 
coiubino the practice or medicine with their pursuiti^ 
groat facilities had arisen for mental culture through tho 
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estabfishinent of so many schools. Henceforth the Jewish 
physician is recognised as combining with his ,ii„i oti.er 
professional skill a profound knowledge of theo- sciena's. 
logy, mathematics, astronomy, philoso])hy, mnsic, laW. 
In a singular manner he stands aloof in the barbarian 
societies among whom ho lives, looking down like a philo¬ 
sopher upon their idolatries, permitting, or even excusing 
them, like a statesman. *Jf tliose who thus adorned the 
eleventh century was Ilabbi Solomon I>cn Isaac, better 
known under the abbreviation llaschi—called by his coun¬ 
trymen the I’rince of Commentators. He was C(pi;v’ly 
at homo in writing commentaries on the 5'almud, or in 
giving‘instruchions for great surgical Qjierations, as the 
Cicsarean section. He was the greatest hrencli physician 
of his ago. Spain during the same century, produced a 
worthy competitor to him, Ebn Zohr, physician 
to the court of Seville. 11 is writings wore in the spanish- 
llebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and both in prose and 
verse. Ho composed a treatise on the cure of 
diseases, and, two on fevers. In singular contrast with 
the superstitious iu)tions of the times, he ]>osse.ssed a 
con-ect view of the morbific nature of marsh miasm. Ho 
was followed by Bon Ezra, a Jew of T(^ledo, who was at 
once a physician, pliilosoiiher, mathemjitician, astronomer, 
critic, poet. He travelled all over Euroj)e and Asia, being 
held in captivity for some time in India. Among his 
medical wu-itings was a work on theoretical and jtractical 
medicine, entitled “Book of Ihoots.” Tlirougli the wars 
arising in Spain between the hluhau'jiiedans and Chris¬ 
tians, many learned Jews were driven inW France, im- 
]>arting to that country, bj^ their pi-esc7icc, a new intellco 
uial impulse. Of such were Aben Tybbon, who gave to 
ris owui profession a pharmaceutical tendency by insisting 
)U the study of botany and art of preparing drugs. Ben 
fimehi, a Narbonnoso physician and grammarian, wrote 
ommontaries on the Bible, sacred and moral poems, a 
lebrew grammar. Eotwithstanding the opposition of 
10 ecclesiastics, William, the Lor^ of Montjioliior, passed 
fi edict authorising all persons, without exception, ^to 
rofess nledicino in the university of his city. This 
as specially meant for the relief of the Jews, though 
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expressed in a general way. Spain, though she had thus 
lost many of her learned men, still continued to produce 
others of which she had reason to he proud. 
Itumonides. ] 3 qjj Maimon, known all over Europe, as 

Maimonides, was recognized by his countrymen as “ the 
Doctor, the Great Sage, the Glory of the West, the Light 
of the East, second only to Moses.” He is often designated 
by the four initals R. M. l}.”^Mi,, that is Rabbi Mosos Bon 
Maimon, or briefly Rambam. iTIis biography presents some 
points of interest. Ho was born at Cordova a.d. 1 BJ5, 
a'l'id, while yet young, wrote commentaries on the Taliamds 
both of Babyion and JcruKilom, and also a work on the 
Calendar ; but, embracing Mohammedanism, ho emigirated 
to Egypt, and there became physician to the celebrated 
Sultan Saladin. Among his works are inodLcal aphoirisms, 
derived from former Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Avrabic 
sources; an abridgment of Galen ; and of his oriti;inal 
treatises, which were very numerous, may bo mentiioned 
those “ On Hemorrhoids,” “ On Roisons and Anticbxtes,” 
“On Asthma,” “On the Preservation of Healtli,: ’ —the 
latter being written for the benefit of the son ot Sa.tadin— 
“ On tho Bites of Venomous Animals”—written by '^mlcr 
of tho sultan—“On Natural History.” His “ JciHieh 
Nevochim,” or “ Teacher of the I’erplexed,” w.ssittr ai 
attempt to reconcile the doctrines of tho Old Tcsol I'lpcn 
• with reason. In addition to these, ho had a I Vboik o 
Idolatry, and one on Christ. Besides Maimonides,est tl 
sultan had another physician. Elm Djani, tho aiithori ofof 
work on tho medical topography of tlie city of Alexan-nolr' 
From tlio biographies-of these learned men of tlie twuerdf 
century it would seem that their religious creed h of u 
lightly up(m them. Not unfrequently they becauio cm 
verted to Mohammedanism. 

It might bo tedious if I should record the names and 
CO jeivish writings of tho learned European Jews of the 
physicians, twelftli and thirteenth centuries, a period more 
prolific of these great men than oven tho preceding ages. 
But I cannot p;iss these later centuries without mentioning, 
tlie Alphonsino Tables, calculated for Alphonse, tho Kinc 
of Castile, by Mascha, his Hebrew physician. Tho irre 
ligious tendency of the times is illustrated by tho well 
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ft sarcasm utiered by that Spanish monarch respecting 
nporfect construction of the heavens, according to 
tolcmaic hypothesis. For long, however, the Jews 
)een dabbling in free-thinking speculations. Thiis 
Tybbon, above-mentioned, anticipating that branch 
ence which has drawn upon itself, in later years, so 
opprobrium, wrote a work containing a discussion 
j causes which prevont’ the waters of the sea from 
iching on the land. Abba Mari, a Marseillese Jew, 
ated the Almagest of Ptolemy and the Commentary 
i^erroes upon it. The school of Salerno was still 
ig forth its doctors. Iif Homo, JewSsh physicians 
very nufnorous, tlio popes tlnmi^elvcs employing 
Boniface VIll. had for his medical advisor Habbi 
At this period Spain .and Fi-ance were full of 
kI Jews ; and perhaps partly by their exerting upon 
igher classes with whom they came in contact too 
influence, for the physician of a Christian j)rinoe 
very often the rival of his confessor, and partly 
se the practice of medicine, as tlioy pursued it, inter- 
with the gains of the Church, the clergy took al.arin, 
lused to bo rc-cnacted or enforc(Ml the ancient laws. 
Council of Beziers, a.d. 124(1, and the Council of Alby, 
254, prohibited all Christians fropi resorting to the 
es of an Israolitish pliysician. It would a()pear that 
enactments had eitlicr fallen into desuetude or had 
to 1)0 enforced. The faculty of Paris, awakening at 
0 the danger of the case, caused, a.d. 1301, a decree 
published prohibiting either mau f>r woman of the 
)n of Moses from ju-actising mediciilo upon any 
1 of the Catholic religion. A similar course was also 
in Spain. At this time the Jews wore confos.sedly 
head of French medicine. It was the apj^ointinent 
o of their persuasion, Profatius, .as I'l'gcnt of the 
y of Mont])ellier a.d. 1300, whicli drew u])on them 
rath of tlio faculty of Paris. This Ic.arned man was 
Ful astronomer ; he composed tables of the moon ; of 
>ngitudes of mahy Asiatic .'yid African towns; he 
flined the obliquity of the ecliptic, his result bein|; 
rably alluded to by Coitcriftcus. The animosity of 
rench ecclesiastics against the Jewish jihysiciaus at 
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last led to the banishment of all the Jews from I Vance, 
TheUniver- “ It was,” Say tho Mstoriaiis of this 

siiy of Paris cvcnt, “ a most revolting spectacle to see so many 
puiSi^ofthe men, who had adorned and benefited 

Jews from Franco, proscribed, wanderers witliont a country 
France. asylum. Some of them expired of grief 

upon tho road. Abba Mari gives in his work heart-rend¬ 
ing details of the oxjmlsion of ilic Jews from Montpellier, 
at the liead of whom were tko professors and doctors of 
the faculty.” 

'dint, though thus driven into exile, these strangers had 
lUmiit ihat accomplished tlieir destiny. They had silently 
tiicy iiiui ac- de])osi1yd in France tbeir ideas. They hiid 
cira.i'iishrd. orednlity of tho higher classes in 

Furope, and tiiught them to turn away from the su[)er- 
natural. A clear recognition of tlieir agency in this 
matter histened ujion them tlie Avatchful eye of Inquisition, 
and made them the victims of its tyranny. 

And so it might well lie. Out of the Spanish peninsula 
there had come across tho I’yreiu'cs an intellectual in- 
llucnco, which reached tlie populace under tho form of a 
fresh and pleasing literature, find the lietter classes by 
novel but unortliodo.'c ideas. To a very great extent tho 
Jews had been its carriers. 'I’hc result was the overthrow 
of supernaturalism. ^Ve shall iiardly acco]>t the aflirma-; 
^on of good Catlmlics that fairies disappeared on account of' 
"0 Reformation, unable to bear the morose sectarianism 
"^^h which it was acconqianied, or tho still more niateri;jd| 
explanation of the rustics that it wa.s tbrouLlh' 
toi.iiTOi, *’y the introduction of tobacco. However that nujjp' 
„ , bo, no longer is Robin (ioodfellow tho compellcr 
d duties--no longer do bad elves sit by the 

'/*l'^A'*‘ber.s of the Imarth-stone at night, in tho shape of 
f ** fj'Oftf’) after the family have gone to bed. For a 

ong tune lioen no miracles in Europe. Even 

xome, the "m-Pshop of those artilices, has ceased to be tho. 
scat oi that t.,,jq,-, ' 

Iiom humu'.. ijistitutjons of any Find, a great principle 
11 ml} inwioug^jp inwoven at the beginning, can nevi^ 
10 lemoved. E will show itsidf whenever occasion jici- 
nu s. Iho anim^j^j^y between the Byzantine ecclesiastical 
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rstcwn and all true wisdom was inextinguishable, though 
was utterly foreign to Christianity. It was oausis or the 
.stoned by imperial violence on tlio nations, ecchsiiL-timi 
id made^its appearance, with unabated force, “iTosa'oii, 
t intervals of ages. The same evil .instinct wliich tore 
ypatia piecemeal in the church at .\lcxiindriii. brouglit 
alllco into the custody of tlie familiars of the holy oihito 
, Homo. The neccssarj^ canscquonco of tliis upholding 
iiorance by force was the pmergenco of ideas successively 
ore and more depraved. Wlioevcr will ingenuously 
iinpare the religious state of Italy in the fourtetn*th 
ntury with its state in the, fourth—tha^ is, the recent 
alian with .the old Koman—will tind that Ooiiraciid 
iiong*the illiterate clas.scs nothing u^iatever stiitoof Italy, 
id been acctynplished. Theie wert; no elevated thoughts 
holy things. From practical devotion (Jod had alto- 
ither disapjiearod ; the Saviour hail been suiijilanted by 
o blessed Virgin; and slic her.sell—such was the in- 
easing degradation —had li(,!en abandoned for the ignoble 
mship of apotheosized men, who, under the designation 
saints, had engrossed all the votaries. Tlicre had been 
rapid descent to the last degree of more than African 
a.semcnt in bleeding statues and winking |)ictures. 

In Furo])0 there had been incorptuattid old forms of 
trsliip and old festivals with Cliristiian ones ; tiie local 
(Is and goddes.scs had been ro]ilaced by saints; for 
ilication canonization had been substituted.* There had 
on produced a civilization, the* character of a new 

lich was its extraordinary intolerance. A man ««i’ini oysvin. 
aid not be su.s]iectcd of doubling the popular belief 
thout risk to Ids gooils, his body, or bis life. As a 
cessary conseipience, there could be no great lawgi vers, 
philosojihers, no poets. iSoeiety was pervaded by a 
stematic hypocrisy. This tyranny over otiiers some- 
iies led to .strange results. It can.sed the .Jews to dis- 
/er the art of making wealth invisible by bills of 
’hango and other such like means, so that money might .i 
imperceptibly but instantaneously moved. 

Thus, after the dying out of (*reek science, there fol¬ 
ded, ampng the’ new pojnilatiofts, an intellectual imnfti- 
ity, which soon became the centre of a vast number of 
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growing interests quickly and firmly crystallizing aound 
Influence of them it was essential that there should 

that new be no chango—no advance. In the midst of 
•ystem, jarriugs and conflicts between those interests, 
that condition was- steadfastly maintained, as if through 
instinct, by them all. It mattered not how antiquated 
were the forms insisted on, nor how far they outraged 
common sense. New life was given to decaying illusions, 
and, in return, strength was gathered from them. Isis, 
anil (loKrada- with tho moon beneath her feet, was planted, 
tiu!' by AM- under a new name, on the Bosphorus and the 
can keas. Tibyr. African +hcology, African ecclesiastical 
machinery, and African monasticism were made objects of 
reverence to unsu.spocting Europe. Juvenal says that the 
Eoman painters of his day lived on the goddiass Isis. The 
Italian painters of a later day lived on her modernized 
form. 

In such a condition of things the literary state could be 
No literature othor than barren. Political combinations 
in the Age of had not Only prescribed an intellectual terminus, 
but had even laid down a rail upon which 
mental excursions were to bo made, and from which there| 
was no departing; or, if a turn-out was permitted, it wasi 
managed by a tonsured man. For centuries together, iff 
wo exclude theological writings, there was absolutely ncf 
literature worth the name. Life seems to have been spentt 
in the pursuit of more physical enjoyment, and thatjj 
enjoyment of a very Idw kind. When in the South of] 
Franco and Sicily literature began to dawn, it is not to beu 
overlooked how much of it was of an amatory kind ; and| 
love is tho strongest of the passions. The first aspect of| 
Western literature was animal, not intellectual. A tastej 
for learning excited, there reappeared in tho schools tho 
Its critical bid treatises written a thousand years before— 
innocence. Elements of Euclid, tho Geography of 

Ptolemy. Long after the lieformation there was an intel¬ 
lectual imbecility which might well excite our mirth, if it 
wore not tho index of a stage through which tho human 
mind must pass. Often enough wo see it interestingly in 
th-J interweaving of the diew with the old idoais. If we 
take up a work on metallurgy, it commences with Tuba 
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Cair »5 if on music, with Jubal. The history of each 
country is traced back to the sons of Noah, or at least to 
the fugitives from the siege of Troy. An admiration for 
classical authors may perhaps be excused. It exhibited 
itself amusingly in tho eccentricity of interlarding com¬ 
positions of every kind wdth Greek and Latin (juotations. 
This was an age of literary innocence, when no legend 
was too stupendous for crpdnlity ; when tliere was no one 
who had ever susiioetcd t],iat Tully, as they delighted to 
call him, was not a great philoso 2 )her, and Virgil not a 
great poet. , 

(!)f those jiondcrous, those massive folios ■tun eeclesia^tical 
affairs^at oncu the ])i-oduct and i-opresentatives Disuse nf pa- 
of the time, but little needs hero to 'be said, tnstic works. 
Tliey boasted^ themselves as the sn 2 )remo effort of human 
intellect; they laid claim to an enduring authority; to 
many they had a weight little less than tho oracles of 
God. But if their intrinsic value is to bo measured by 
their 2 n'etensions, and their 2 n'eteusions judged of by their 
present use, what is it thiit must bo said? Long ago 
tlioir term was I'eached, long ago they becamo obsolete. 
They have no reader. Such must bo the issue of any 
literature springing from an immovable, an une.xjianding 
basis, tho offspring of thought that has lieen held in sub¬ 
jugation by ])olitical formulas, or of intellectual enei'gies 
that have been cram 2 >t!d. 

Tho lioman ecclesiastical system, like the Byzantine, 
had been irrevocably committed iu'an ojijjo.sition 
to intellectual devolo 2 nnent. It ])rofes.sed to sncucL'in 
cultivate the morals, but it crushed ilie lejiid. 

V'et, in tho course of events, this state of lliings was to 
come to an end through the wanking of other ]>rinciples 
a( 2 ually enduring and more 2 >ow-erful. 'J'hey constitute 
wliat wo may sjioak of under the title of tile Arabian 
dement. On 2 )receding 2 iages it has been shown that, 
vhen the Saracens con(|Ucred Lgy 2 >t, they came under the 
nlluonce of the Xostorians and ilellenizing Jews, ac( 2 uir- 
ng from them a lovc''of jdiilosojduy which tiooii manifested 
tself in full energv’ from the banks of the Euphra^s to 
hoso of .Guadalquivir. The hunmer of Glmrles Miftel 
[light strike down tho ranks of the yafacous on the ijfcld of 

VOL. II. K. 
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Tours, but there was something intangible, something in¬ 
destructible accompanying them, which tile Frank chivalry 
could not confront. To the Church there was an evil 
omen. It has been well remarked that in the Proven5al 
poetry there are noble bursts of crusading religious senti¬ 
ment, but they are incorporated with a sovereign contempt 
for the clergy. 

The biography of any of the physicians or alchemists of 
the thirteenth century would serve the purpose of illus¬ 
trating the watchfidness of the Church, the unsound 
condition of tlie universities, the indirect patronage ex¬ 
tended to heretics by eminent men, and the manner in 
which the rival powers, occlcsiasticism and philosophy, 
were preparing fdr their final conflict. As an example of 
the kind, I may present briefly that of Arnold de Villa 
Nova, born about a.d. 12.50. lie enjoyed a great 
fr!™theWo- reputation for his knowledge of medicine and 
giapiiy ot alchemy. For some years he was physician to 
the King of Aragon. Under an accusation of 
defective orthodoxy ho lost his position at court, his 
jiunishment being rendered more effective by excom¬ 
munication. Hoping to find in Paris more liberality than! 
lie had met with in Spain, lie fled to that city, bSt was 
]inrsued by an adverse ecclesiastical influence with d 
charge of having sold his soul to the Devil, and of having 
cliangcd a plate of copjier into gold. In Montpellier, to 
which ho was obliged to retire, ho found a more congenial 
intellectual atmosjihoro, and was for long one of the regents 
of the faculty of medicine. In succession, ho subsequently 
resided in Florence, Naples, Palermo, patronized and hon 
cured by the Emperor Frederick II.—at that time engage( 
in the attempt to unite Italy into one kingdom and give i 
a single language—on account of his extraordinary reputa 
f ion as a physician. Even the pope, Clement V., notwith 
standing the unfortunate attitude in which Arnold stooi 
toward ^ho Church, besought a visit from him in hopes c 
’clief the stone. On his voyage for the purpose c 
the necessary operation, Arnold suffered shij 
mind must pa8..^j, drowned? His body was interred at Geno: 

e interwea\uri.,gq eucymlic letter, entreating those wl 
ajto up a work t^Jence to reveal where Arnold’s Treatise c 
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tho Practice of Medicine might be found, it having been 
lost or concealed. It appears that tho chief offences com¬ 
mitted by Arnold against the Church were that he had 
predicted ^at tho world would come to an end A.n. 1335 ; 
that he had said tho bulls of the pope .were only the work 
of a man, and that the practice of charity is Iietter than 
jirayer, or even than tho mass. If ho was the author of 
tho celebrated book “D(j Tribus Impostoribus,” as was 
suspected by some, it is npt remarkable that he was so 
closely watched and disciplined. Like many of his con¬ 
temporaries, he mingled a great deal of mysticism with 
his work, recommending, during his alchemical oporatibns, 
the refutation»of psalms, to give force to* the materials 
employed. Among other such things, i!o describes a seal, 
decorated with scriptural phrases, of excellent use in 
preserving one from sudden death. It appears, however, 
to have failed of its effect on the night when Arnold’s ship 
was drifting on an Italian lee-shore, and ho had most need 
fif it. 

Tho two antagonistic principles—ecclesiastical and in¬ 
tellectual—wore thus brought in presofice of 
each other. On other occasions tliey liad already iLTnuTilr'in" 
been in piirtial collision, as at the iconoclastic 
ilispute which originated in tho accusations of 
the Mohammedans, and ended in tho touring of Christendom 
asunder. 

I Again there was a collision, a few centuries later, when 
Bie S 2 ;)anish Moors and Jews began to influence siruKgicof.-c- 
Bc higher European classes. Among the bish- pm 

aps, sovereigns, and even popes .thus affef;ted, int iii'ctuai 
Jhero were many men of elevated views, who 
aw distinctly the jiosition of Europe, and undcrstofxl 
horoughly tho diflicultios of the Church. It had already 
lecomo obvious to them that it would bo iiifpossible to 
^strain the imiiulso arising from tho vigorous movements 
f the Saracens, and that it was absolutely nccesH<aiy so 
0 order things that tho actual condition of faith in^ 
lurope might bo accommodated to or oyon harmonized 
dth those philosophical conceptions, which it was quite 
lear would, soon or late, porvudo tho whole Continent, 
'hie, as we have seen, is tho explanation of the introduction 

K 2 
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of Scliolasticism from the Arabian schools, and its isKxim- 
modation to tlio Christian code, on which authority looked 
with so much favour at first. Hut hardly had this attempt 
liecn entered upon liefore it hccame manifest that the risks 
to ho incurred throu<>;h the remedy itself were as groat as 
the antieijiated dangers. There was then no other course 
tlian fur tlio Cliurch to retrace her stejis, ostensibly main¬ 
taining her cousisteucy by ijermittiug scholastic literature, 
though declining scholastic tjieology. She thus allured 
the active intellect, arising in all dii'cctions in the uni- 
vor.sities, to i’ruitless and visionary ])ursuifs. This policy, 
therefore, thre^.v licr liack- upon a system of repression; it 
was the only course ])ossilile: yet there can be up doubt 
that it was entered upon with reluctance. Wo do in- 
iustice to tlio gr(;at n:..en who guided eccles'astieal policy 
'in those times when wo represent them as recklessly com 
mittiug themselves to measuri'S at once violent and inde¬ 
fensible. 'J'hey did make the attempt to insti- 
tuto an oi)])osite ])olicy; it ]>roved not only 
.-ysiim, not ill a, failuro, but mischievous. They were then 
(\i-iven to che(;k the sj)read of knowledge— 
driven by the necessities of their ])osition. 'I'he fault was 
• none of theirs ; it dated back to the time of Constantine 
the Great; and the impossibility of either correcting or 
neutralizing it is only an example, as has been said, of the 
manner in which a general ju’inciplo, once introduced, 
will overbear the best (.'xertions oi' those atttunpting to 
sirugghi against it. Wb can appro(;iate the false position 
into widcli those stat(;smon were, thrown when we compare 
their ])er.s()nal with iheii' ])ulilic relatioms. Often the most 
eminent ])ersons lived in intimacy and friendship witli 
.lewish ]iliysieians, who, in tlie eye of the law, wcrif* 
enemies of society; often tluvse who wore foremost in thitt 
cultivation of knowledge—who. indeed, suflercd oxcom-1 
munication for its sake—maiidained amicable relations ol 
a private kind with tho.se who in ])ublic were the leaden 
V Ilf their persecutors, ddie systems were in antagonism, not 
the men. Arncld de Villa A'ova, though o.xcommuiiicated 
yvas the physician of one jiope; Hogor Bacon, though 
Inirshly imprisoned, was 'che friend and correspondent oJ 
another. These incidents are not to bo mistaken for that 
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compassion which tlio truly great are over ready to show 
to erring genius. Tlicy are examples of what wo often 
see in our own day, when men engaged in t he luovements 
of a grea# p(.)litical party loyally carry out its declared 
principles to their consequeuees, tJiough iiulividually they 
may find in those consc'qnences many things to wliieh 
tliey could mentally oliject. Tlieir inivate ohjection they 
tluis yield for tlic .sake sf what uiipears to them, in a 
general way, a jn-actieal go«d. 

Such wa.s tlio .state of affairs when the Arab clement, 
having pervaded France and Italy, made* its formal iivtol- 
lectual attack. It miglit alhiost liave hAn fore.soeii in 
what nmnner fhat attack would bo nnuh*, and the shape it 
would bo likely to assume. Of the sciences, a.stronomy 
was the oldc.st and mo.st advam'cd. Its beginning dates 
earlier than the historic pt'riod, and both in The int.ii.r- 
India and in Egypt it had long reacluHl cori'cct- i".ii impiiiN' 
nc.ss, SO fur as jts genera! principles were con- lack nm.i.Ki, 
c'erncd. The iSaracens had heen a.ssidnous "nronouiy, 
cultivators of it in hoth its hranohes, oh.sei’vation and 
mathematical iin’o.stigation. f'jion one point, the figure 
and relations of the earth, it is evident tliat not tlm 
Hlightc.st doubt existed among them. Nay, it must ho 
added that no learned European ecclfsiastie or statesman 
conld deny the demonstrafed trntlis. N’evcvtlieloss, it so 
fell out that upon this very point tlic conllict broke oni. 
In India the llralimans had iias.sed thi’oiigfi the same 
trial—for dilfermit nations walk through simil.ar patlis- 
with a certain jilamsiblo sncce.ss, by .satisfying the popular 
clamour that there wa.s, in reality, nothing inconsistent 
between the astronomical doctrine of theglolmlar form and 
movement of the earth, and the mytliologieal dogma that 
it rests upon a succession of animals, tho lowest of which 
is a tortoi.so. But the strong common sense of 'Western 
Europe was not to be deluded in any such idle way. It 
is not difficult to sec the point of contact, tlic jioint of 
pressure with tho Church. Tho abstract auc.stion gave ' 
her no concern; it was tho cfvnscqnenc\3s that might 
possibly follow. ‘Tho memoral'le battle was fought uppn 
tho question thus sharply defined : Is the earth a moving 
globe, a small body in the midst of suns and countless 
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myriads of worlds, or is it the central and greatest‘'object 
in the universe, flat, and canopied over with a blue dome, 
motionless while all is in movement around it? The 
dispute thus definitely put, its issue was such as must 
always attend a controversy in which he who is de¬ 
fending is at once lukewarm and conscious of his own 
uiui I lie Church weakness. Never can moral interests, however 
isdefeati'ii. pnro, stand against 'intellect enforcing truth. 
On this ill-omened question the Church ventured her 
battle and lost it. 

‘Though this groat conflict is embodied in the history of 
Galileo, who lias become ifk historical representative, tlie 
The moral prime moving cause must not be Inisundjrstood. 
impulse, p’roiii the I’yrcncos had passed forth an influence 
which had infected all the learned men of Wfestem Eurojie. 
Its tendency was altogether unfavourable to the Church. 
Moreover, tlie illiterate classes had been touched, but in a 
dift’eront way. To the first action the designation of the 
intellectual impulse may bo given; to the latter, the 
moral. It is to be, especially oliserved that in their direc¬ 
tions these impulses conspired. Wo have seen how, 
through the Saracens and Jews conjointly, the intellectual 
Origin of the bupulso cauie into play. The moral impulse 
iiior..i im- originated in a different manner, being due 
partly tes the Crusades and partly to the state of 
things in Romo. On these causes it is therefore needful 
for us to reflect. 

First, of the Crusadek ■ d’hcre had been wrenched from 
Christendom its fairest and most glorious portions. Spain, 
the north of Africa, Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, were gone. 
The Mohammedans had been repeatedly under the walls 
of Constantinople; its fall was only a question of time. 
They had lieen in the streets of Rome. They had marched 
across Italy in every direction. But perhaps the geogra¬ 
phical losses, apyialling as they were, did not appear soi 
i,<.s.softh(i painful as the capture of the holy places; thd 

holy phic(s. birth-]ilace of our Redeemer; the scone of Hisl 
sufferings ; thd'Mount Olives; the Sea of Galileo; thof, 
(iarden of Gethsomano; Calvary; the Sep ilchre. Too ofteiflii 
in their day of strength, wliile there wei'c Roman'legions af 
their back, had the bishops taunted Paganism with the 
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weakness of its divinities, who could not defend themselves, 
their temples, or ’their sacred places. That logic was re¬ 
taliated now. To many a sincere heart must many an 
ominous rc^oxion have occurred. In Western Europe there 
was a strong common sense which quickly caught the true 
position of things—a common sense that could neither he 
blinded nor hoodwinked. The astuteness of the Italian poli¬ 
ticians was insufficient to cj>nceal altogether the great fact, 
though it might succeed in dissembling its real significance 
for a time. The Europe of that day was very diftbrent from 
the Europe of ours. It was in its Age of Faith. Eecontly 
converted, as all recent converts do, it made its belief a 
living i;jile of action. In our times there is not upon that 
continent a nation which, in its practical relations with 
others, carries* out to their consequences its ostensible, its 
avowed articles of belief. Catholics, Protestants, Moham¬ 
medans, they of the Greek communion, indiscriminately 
consort together under the cx])ediencos of the passing 
hour. Statesmanship has long been dissevered from re¬ 
ligion—a fact most portentous for future times. But it 
was not so in the Middle Ages. Mon then believed their 
fijrm of faith with tlio same clearness, tlio same intensity 
with which they believed their own existence or the 
actual presence of things upon which they cast their eyes. 
'I’he doctrines of the Church wore to them no mere incon¬ 
sequential aft'air, but an absolute, an actual reality, a living 
ami a fearful thing. It would have passed theii*comprehen¬ 
sion if they could have been assured that a day would como 
when Christian Europe, by a breath, could remove from 
the holy [ilaces the scandal of aji infidel intruder, but, 
upon the whole, would consider it not worth her while to 
do so. How differently they acted. When, by the preach¬ 
ing of Peter the Hermit and Ins collaborators, who had 
received a signal from Home, a knowdedge ha’d como to 
their oars of the reproach that had befallen .Jerusalem and 
the sufferings of the pilgrims, their plain but straight¬ 
forward common sense taught them at once what was tho 
right remedy to apply, and forthwith ttuAy did apply it, 
mnd Christendoi:^, precipitated headlong ujron Kff.ctorthe 
■he Holy> Land, was brought fate to face with crusade*!. > 
Idohammedanism. But what a scene awaited the zealous, 
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the religious barbarians—for such they truly were—when 
Constantinople, with its matchless splendours, came in 
view! What a scene when they had passed into Asia 
Minor, that garden of the world, presontingi city after 
city, with palaces .and edifices, the pride of twenty cen¬ 
turies ! Ilow un(;xpected the character of those Saracens, 
whom they had been taught, by those who had incited 
cii'ui'oof them to t heir entoi-|)rise, to regard as no better 
opiniuii i'll the than bloodtihirsty fiends, but whom they found 
orusiuicis. valiant, merciful, just! When Richard tho 
Lion-hearted, King of England, lay in his tent consumed 
by a fever, tlijBre came inti tho camp camels laden with 
snow, sent by his enemy, tho Sultan Siiladirr, to asstjiage his 
disease, the homage ol’ one bravo soldier to another. l?ut 
when Ridiard was returning to Engbind, it was by a 
Christian prince that he was treacherously seized and 
secretly confined. 'I'liis was doubtless only one of many 
Bueh incidents which had often before occurred. Even 
down to tho meanest camp-follower, every one must have 
recognized tlio dilfei'onc(3 between what they had antici- 
patecl and wdiat they had found. They had seen un¬ 
daunted courage, cluvalrous bearing, intellectual culture 
far higher than their own. They had been in lands filled 
with tho ])rodigies of human skill. They did not molt 
down into the ])opulations to whom they returned without 
imparting to them a profound impression destined to make 
itself felt in the course of time. 

r.ut, secondly, as to ihe state of things in Rome. Tho 
movement into which all Eurojie had been thrown by these 
wars brougli.t to light tho true condition of 
c.vi'Vili.i im- things in Italy as respects morality. Locomo- 
moralaics of population is followed by intellectual 

' ' development. Tho old stationary condition of 

things in Europe was closed by tho Crusades. Nation.al 
movement gave rise to bettor ob.scrvation, bettor in¬ 
formation, .and could not but be followed by national 
retlexion. And though wo are obliged to speak of tho 
European population as being in onb sense in a barbarous 
state, it was a moral population, carnoSi}ly believing tho 
truth of every doctrine it’ had been taught, and sincerely 
expecting that those doctrines would bo carried to their 
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praijlical appHcsition, and that ralio-ions profession must, 
as a matter of course, bo illustrated by religious life, 'i’bo 
Komans themselves were an exeeption to this. They ha<l 
lived too*long behind the scenes. Indeed, it may bo saiil 
that all the Italian jicnir.snla had emiVncipated itself from 
that delusion, as likewise certain classes in Franco, v'ho 
had become familiar with the state of things during the 
residence of the poi)es Vit’ Avignon. It has been the 
destiny of Southern Franco to ])aMs, on a small scale, 
under the same influence, and to exliibit the same results 
as were a])]K)inted for all F;Ui'o[)e at last. < ' 

And now, what was it tliai* awakening jSuropo found to 
bo thft state bf things in Italy? I avert my eyes from 
looking again at tiio biogiapliy of the popes; it would bo 
only to renew a scene of sin and shame. Nor can I, 
without injustice to ti'uth, speak of the social condition of 
the inhabitants of that jieninsula ivithout relating facts 
which would compel my readi.T to mm over the ])a,go wdth 
a lilusli. I prefer to look at tiie maxims of [)olitical life 
which had been followed for many cmituries, and ivhich 
were first divulged by one of the gi'eatest nnm that Italy 
has produced, in a work^-A.ii. Idlo- ti'uly characterized 
as a literary prodigy, t.'ertaiidy nothing cun surpass in 
atrocity the maxims therein laid dowp. 

Machiavelli, in that work, tells us that there are three 
degrees of capacity among imm. Tliat ope -rhi'prinriiiiis 
understands things by his own natural powers; oiiuii,™ 
another, when th(‘y an'. (‘X])l;un<i(l to lum ; a m.i- 
third, not at all. in dealing with these difl'ei-(mt 
classes ditlerent methods must be used. The last class, 
which is by far the most numerous, is so sim])lo and weak 
that it is very easy to <lnpe tlmse wlui belong to it. If 
they cease to belic.-ve of their own accord th(;y ought to bo 
constrained by foi'ce, in the application of which, though 
there may bo consi<lcrable dilliculties at first, yet, these once 
overcome by a sutficient unserupulousness—veneration, 
security, trampiillity, aiul hajipiness will follow. That, if 
a prince is constrained to make hi.s choied, it is better for 
him to be feared«than loved; he should remember that,all 
men are “ungrateful, fickle, timnl, dis.scmbling, and self- 
intorested; that love depends on them, but fear Hlependa 
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TH him, and hence it is best to prefer the latter, which is 
always in his own hands. 'I'lie ^Tcat aim of statesmanship 
slionld he permanonoo, which is worth everything else, 
being far more valuable than freedom. 'I'hat,. if a man 
wants to ruin a repniblic, his proper course is to set it on 
bold undertakings, which it is sure to mismanage; that 
men, being naturally wicked, incline to good only when 
tlicy are compelled ; they thiitk a great deal more of the 
present than the ]>ast, and nevar seek ch.ange so long as 
they are made comfortable. 

He recommends a ruler to bear in mind that, while the 
lower class of Men may desert him, the superior will not 
only de.sert, but conspire. If such cannot with certainty 
be made trustworthy friends, it is very clearly necessary to 
put it out of their power to bo enemies. Thus it may be 
observed that the frequent insurrections in Spain, Gaul, 
and Greece against the b’omans were entirely duo to tho 
jietty chiefs inhabiting those countTies; but that, after 
these had been put to death, evei'ything went on very well. 
Up to a certain point, it should be the grand maxim of a 
wise government to content tho people and to manage tho 
nobles; but that, since hatred is just as easily incurred by 
good actions as by bad ones, there will occasionally arise 
tho necessity of l)eing wicked in order to maintain power, 
and, in such a case, there should bo no hesitation; for, 
though it is useful _ to persevere in tho path of rectitude 
while there is no inconvenience, wo should deviate from it 
at once if circumstances so advise. A prudent prince 
ought not keep his word to his own injury; he ought to 
bear in mind -that one who always endeavours to act as 
duty dictates necessarily insures his own destruction; 
that new obligations never extinguish the memory of 
former injuries in tho minds of the superior order of men; 
tliat liberality, in the end, generally insures more enemies 
than friends; that it is tho nature of mankind to become 
as much attached to one by tho benefits they render as by 
the favours they receive; that, where the question is as to 
tho taking of hfo or the confiscation of property, it is 
useful to remember that men forget the death of their 
relatives, but not tho losil of their patrimony;»that, if- 
orueltioB should become ex2>edient, they should be com- 
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thoroughly and but onco—it is very impolitic to 
resort to them a second time; that there are three ways 
of deciding any contest—by fraud, by force, or by law, 
and a wise man will make the most suitable choice; that 
there are also three ways of maintaining control in newly- 
conquered states that have once been free—by ruining 
them, by inhabiting them, or by permitting them to keep 
their own laws and to paji tfibuto. Of tlic.se the first will 
often be found the best, as .we may sec from the history of 
the Komans, who were experienced judges of such cases. 
That, as respects tlie family of a rival but conquered 
sovereign, the greatest pains iiliould bo taktji to extinguish 
it comqilotely*; for history ]>roves, wli^it many fabulous 
traditions relate, that dangerous political consequences 
have originated in the escajie of some obscure or insig¬ 
nificant member; that men of the highest older, who are, 
therefore, of sound judgniont — 'who seek for actual social 
truths for their guidance ratlier than visionary models 
which never existed—will conform to the decisions of 
reason, and never bo intlnenced by feelings of sentiment, 
unless it is apjiarent tliat some collateial advantage will 
arise from the temporary exhibition thereof; and that 
they will put a just estimate on the delusions in which 
the vulgar indulge, casting aside the so-called interven¬ 
tions of Divine Providence!, which are, in reality, nothing 
more than the concatenation of certain circumstances 
fallowing the ordinary law of cause and effect, but which, 
by interfering with the action of each other, have assumed 
a direction which tlie judgment of the wisest could not 
have foreseen. • • 

Europe has visited with its maledictions the great 
political writer by whom these atrocious maxims have 
been recommended, forgetting that his ofi’ence consists not 
in inventing, but in divulging them. Ilis works thus 
offer the purest example we possess of physical statesman¬ 
ship. They are altogether impassive. lie views the 
nanagement of a state precisely as he might do the 
ionstruction of a' nlachine, recojnmending that sucli a 
vheel or such -n lever should be introduced, his only 
nquiry being whether it wilPaccomplish his intention. 
18 to any happiness or misery it may work, ho gives 
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himself no ooneern, nnh'ss, imh'oil, they ('viilently on<;*ht to 
enter into the eaienlution. Ih' liad snlfennl the rack him¬ 
self uiuler a charye of considracy, ami home it without 
tiinchin^. But, liefon' ^laeliiavelli wrote, his‘jirineipleB 
had all heen oanh'd into ]>ra( tie('; iinha'd, it would not bo 
difficult to give abundant examjdt's in ju'oof of the a.sscr- 
tion that they had heen for ages regarded in Italy as rules 
of conduct. ' ^ 

Su(’h was the moralitv wlu<‘li Kuro]ii' deh'ctod as exist¬ 
ing in Italy, carried out with iinsaiceivahh^ wickedness in 
]uihlic and ]n'ivate life: and thus the two causes we h.avo 
i)een considering— contact uitli tlie Saraei'iis in Syria and 
a knowledge of the real state of things in Home—con- 
sjhred togetlier to ]irodue(> what may he designated as the 
moral imjmlsc, which, in its turn, eonsjiii'ed with tho 
G>iiFin.ii intelleetiial. 'I'heir association foreboded evil 
cir.vt of Ih." fi, ecclesiastical authority, thus taken at great 
aivtm.'ini (Iisadvaiitac'e. 'riiongh. from its very birthday, 
imiiiiUs. that authority had been in absolute ojiposition 
to the intellectual movement, it might, doubtless, for a 
much longer time have sm eessfiillv maintaineil its conflict 
therewith had the conditions remained uneh.anged. Up 
to this time its chiet strength ii'posed upon its moral 
relations, it could" jioint, and did )(oint the. attention of 
tho.se whose mental culture enabled them to understand 
tho true position of atl'airs, to Uuroja^ brought out of 
barbarism, and beginning a course of glorious civilization. 
That achievement w.'is claimed by the Church. It it were 
true that sIk; had thus lirought it to pass, it had been 
.altogether wisuight b\- the agency of her moral jiowcr, 
intellectual influence in no manner aiding therein, but 
Ijoing uniformly, from the time of Uonstantimj tho (IrfNit 
to that of the Heforniation. instinctively r((]iulsed. When, 
now, tho moral power sulfered so great a shock, and was 
not only ready to go over to, but had actually allied itself 
with tho intellectual, there was great danger to ecclesias¬ 
tical authority. And hence wo need not bo surpri.sed that 
an impre.ssion llcgan to prevail ainoiig 'the clear-thinkiu)j 
men of tho time that tho r(;al functions if that autliority 
wore complsted in jiroducing tho partially-civilized con¬ 
dition to which Europe had attained, the course of events 
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tendifif^ evidently to an elimination of that authority aa 
an active clement in the ajiproaching Eurojjcan system. 
To such the Church mi<;ht em])hatically address herself, 
pointiiif; »ut tlio si<;-nal and hi illiant results to ti,<, 
which she had f!;ivcn I'iso, ami disjdayinj;' tlie ma- oi .rcUhias- 
nifest evils wliich must inevitahiy ensue if lier re- 
lations, as then existiii"-, should he 1<iuched. For it must 
have heen plain that tlx- lirst effect arising from the 
coalition of the intelh'ctuaV with the moi-al element would 
he an assertion of the right of jtrivale judeiiient in the 
individual — a eonditiun utterly ineensistent with .the 
dominating intluema^ of autluTiity. It wa.4 actually upon 
that vevy )irim*-i]de that the haftle of tin* Ueformatiou was 
eventually fought. .She Jiiight point out—for it needeal 
no pn)phetic ^nsjuration-- that, if once this ])rinci]de was 
yielded, there could he no other i.'-.sue in Cliristendom than 
a total deconqiosition ; that though, for a little while, the 
scjtanition might he limited to a few great n.rf.ii.i.. 
eonfe.ssions, these, under the veiy inliuence of 'e-ii-i.ii.ct. 
the princi)de that had hrouglit tlieinselves into e.\istence, 
must, in their turn, undergo disintegration, and the end 
of it he a complete tinaivhv of sects, in one .sense it may 
ho said that it was in wisdom that the Chui'eh took her 
stand upon this ]>oint. determining t(^niake it her hase ot 
1'i‘sistanee ; unwisely in another, for it was evidei\t that 
she had already lost the initiative of action, qiid that her 
very resistance would constitute the lirst stage in the 
process of de<'omposition. 

Eurojie had nmde a vast step duiing its Age of Faith. 
•Sjiontaneously it had grown through its .'outh ; 
and the Italians, who had furnislied it with iin...uslijaugn 
many of its ideas, had furnislied it alsi.i with 
many of its forms of life. In that respect Justice,ha.s still hi 
ho done them. ^V'hen Ihimo broke away from her con¬ 
nexions with Constantinople, a cloud of more than Cim- 
uorian darkness overshadowed Furope. It was oecujiied 
'y wandering savages. ISi.v hundred years organized it 
nto families, neighhourhoods, cities. Those centuries 
bund it full of <8ondmen; they loft it Avithout a slave, 
’hoy fuufid it a scene of vioicn’fco, ra])ino, lust; they left 
■- the abode of God-fearing men. \Yiiero there had been 
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trackIcBS forests, there were ininimerablo steeples pjlittN'riii" 
ill the sun; -where tliere had been bloody chieftains, 
drinking out of tlieir enemies’ skulls, there were <irave 
ceelesiasticH, fathoming the depths of free-will,, predesti¬ 
nation, election. Irua’sting the clergy witli a inysterious 
sn[)criority, the r'liurch asserted the equality of the laity 
from the king to the beggar before God. It disregarded 
wealth and birth, and opened ,i career for all. Its in- 
iluoncc over the family and domestic relations was felt 
through all classes. It fixed ]iaternity by a previous 
ceremony : it enforced the rule that a wife passes into tlio 
family ot heribusband, and hence it followed that legiti¬ 
mate children Urlong to the father, illegitimate to the 
mother. Jt compelled women to domestic life, shut them 
out from tlie jirieslhood, and tried to <‘xclude tliem from 
government. In a worldly sense, tlm mistake that Rome 
committed was this: she aftempted to maintain an intel¬ 
lectual immobility in the midst of an advancing social state. 
iSho saw not that society could no more be stop])ed in its 
career through her nuu-e as.sm-tion that it could not and 
should not move, than that the carlli could be checked in its 
revolution merely because she protested that it was at rest. 
!She tried, first by ]icrsuasion and (heti by firce, to arrest, 
the onward moveiiieiit, but she ivas overborne, notwith¬ 
standing her frantic resistance, by tht‘ impt'tuous current. 
Very dilferent wouhl it h.-tvc be<m had the Italian states¬ 
men boldly ]iut tliemselvcs in the van of progress, and. 
instead of asserting an immutability ami infallibility, 
r'hanged their dogmas and maxims as the ]>rogress of 
events re(ptiVt'd. .Murope need not have waited fur Arabs 
and Jews. 


In de.scribing flu'se various facts, I have endeavoured to 
jroint out impressively how tlu' Church, so full of vigour 
at first, contained within it.self the seeds of inevitable 
decay. From the period when it camo into collision will, 


the intellectual ami moral ehunenfs, tlie origin of which 
wo have tracial, and which consjiired together for its' 
urei-throw. i*, exhibited a gradual decline; first ^ 
In ciiiiiviior- basing its intluence upon nato'ns, and c<‘asing to ' 
Bnno.it.nn- tlu'iu a principle of public acthm ; <je^( 1 

witnessing the alienation of the higher and oducatt^ 
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cl;issA, tho procfss (losoonjlinp^ doAvii-wjird thron^li flio 
social scale, therein retracing the stc])s of its advaiua*. 
When ccclesiasticisni hocanie so weak as to 1 h- nnahle to , 
regulate inte.rnatioijal allairs, and was supplanted ]iv 
diplomacy, in tlm castlo tlie physiciah Acas iiu»re than a 
rival for tho confessor, in tho toAvn tln^ mayor Avas a 
greater man than tlio ahbot. Tliorc remaim**) a lingering 
intluenoo over individual', aVIio liad not yet risen aixtve a 
h(dicf tliat it could control tlieir stat(‘ afler death, d’liis 
decline of its ancient inllueneo s]ioul<l he a eanso of 
icjoieing to all intelligent men, for an eeelesiaslical or¬ 
ganization allying itself to p('ijtieal poAverJ-an mwer noAv 
ho a sopreo of»any good. In America wv. liavt* w'cii tii(^ 
bond that held the Chureli and iStahi togotiier aiirnptly 
snapped. It js thiTef(»re avcII that, since tho ehtsc of tiio 
Ago of Faith, thijigs have h(‘(,‘n coming hacOc 
Avitli an accelerated jiacf, to the state in Avliich 
they Avere in the early Cliristiaij tinms, Itclhn* '''iooiM iinN- 
tlie founder of ('onslanlinopir hcgnile<| the 
devotional spirit to his pt rsoii.il ;ind funily Ix-nefit- to 
the state in whicli tiny wt ir hefun-;nnhif iotis nn-n sought 
]>oUtical adA'ancemeiit and wraltli hy organizing hyp<H'i isy 
- -Avlien maxims of morality, charity, hcn(‘V«»lcneo, avcio 
rules of life for ijnlivi<lnal man Acin.li the monitions of 
conscience AV(‘re ohey<‘d Avithoiit tin- suggestions of an 
oiitAvard, often an interested an<l artful prompler —Avlien 
the individual lived not nmh-i- 1]ie sleepless gaze, the 
'■rushing hand of a great overAvln-lming hioiarchical or¬ 
ganization, snrrounding liini on ail si<les, doing his tliink- 
ing for him, directing Idm in his acts, making him a mere 
automaton, hut in simplicity, humility, and Iruthfulin-ss 
guiding liimself according to the light given him, atid 
discharging tho duties of this ti’ouhlesome and transitoiy 
life “as cA’or in his great Taskma.stor's (-ye.” 

For the progressiA'«; degra<l;iiii»ns exhil'itcl hy tlie Ih»man 
hurch during the Age (d’ faith, s'utiething may Jm t./hrerl 
s at once an explanation and an exen.so. Maeliiavelli 
elates, in his“Hiitory of Florerv-e ”~-a AVork Aviiieli, if 
iferior in philoso^iieal penetration to Ijis “ lYim-e,” in of 
K‘ most Aingiilar merit as a literary composition that 
sporco, a Komau, having Imjcuiiu cxoitange‘<l hitt 
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unseemly name for tlie more classical one Sergius, ami that 
Connexion of his successoi's havo over since observed the prac- 
in'jwT'Ulth* assuming a new name. This incident 

itscthui^ profoundly illustrates the psychical nrogress of 
state. Church. During the fiftoon centuries that 

we have had under consideration—counting from a little 
before the Christian era - the ])(jpulation of Italy had been 
constantly changing. The old Itoman ethnical clement 
had become eliminated partly, thi'ough the rejiublican and 
imperial wars, and partly through the slave system. The 
degenerated half-hreeds, of whom the I’cninsula was frdl 
through repeated nortliern. immigrations, dogenorated, as 
time went on, .still more and more. After that blood 
admixture had for tho most part ceased, it took along time 
for tho base ethnical element which was its product to come 
into physiological correspondence with tho country, for 
the adaptation of man to a new climate is a slow, a secular 
change. 

But hlood-dogcnoration im]»Hes thought-degeneration. 
It is nothing more than might ho expected that, in this 
mongrel race, customs, and language, and oven names 
should change—that rivers, and towns, and men should 
3'ocoivo new a])]iellations. As the gi'oat statesman to whom 
1 havo referred observes, Cavsar and Bompoy had disap- 
jieared; John, Matthew, and I’etcr had come in their stead. 
Barhai'ized names are the outward and visible signs of 
barbarized ideas. Those e.'irly hishojis of Borne whose 
dignified acts have eOmmandcid our respect, wore men of 
Boman blood, and animated with sentiments that wore 
truly Latin jV but tho succeeding ])ontifis, whose lives were 
so infamous and thoughts so base, were engoudered of half- 
breeds. Nor was it until tho Italian population had ro-es- 
tablishod itself in a physiological relation with tho country 
—not until it had passed through tho earlier stages of 
national life—that manly thoughts and true conceptions 
could ho regained. 

Ideas and dogmas that would not havo boon tolerated for 
an instant iil tho old, pure, homdgdueous Boman race, 
found acceptance in tins adulterated, fcatering mass. ThisI 
was tho true cause of ths increasing dohasomeyit of Latkij 
Christianity. Whoever will take the trouble of coustracirl 
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ing athart of the,religious conceptions as they successively 
struggled into light, will see how close was their 
connexion with the physiological state of the st'p^mtho 
Italian ethnical element at the moment. It is a 
sad and humiliating succession. Mariolatry; the 
invocation of saints ; tlie supremo value of virginity; the 
working of miracles by relics; the satisfaction of moral 
crimes by gifts of money Or goods to the clergy; the 
worship of images; Purgatory; the sale of benefices; 
transubstantiation, or the making of God by the priest; 
the materialization of God—tliat lie has eyes, feet, hands, 
toes; the virtue of pilgrimages; vicariouj religion, tlio 
sinner ijaying ilie ])ri(;st to pray for him; the corporeality 
of s 2 hrits; the forbidding of the Pdblo to tlio laity; the 
descent to shnue-w<)rslai> and fetichism ; the doctrine that 
man can do more tJian his duty, and hence have a claim 
upon G(jd’; the sale by the jiriests of indulgences in sin 
for money. 

But there is another, a very different aspect under which 
we must regard this Churoh. Enveloped as it was with 
tlio many evils of the times, the truly Christian princii>lo 
which was at its basis perjictually vindicated its power, 
giving ri.so to numhurless blessings in spite of tho de¬ 
gradation and wickedness of man. As I liavo clsewhero 
(Pliysiology, Book 11., Chaj). VIII.) remarked, “The civil 
law exerted an ('xtorior ^lower in human relations; Chris¬ 
tianity jirodueed an interior and moral ohang'o. 

Tho idea of an ultimate n(-countabllity for i)or- whaui™*”^ 
sonal deeds, of wliicli tho old Europeans had an Gimrcii haii 
indistinct jierceptioii, hecamo intmeso and pro- 
cise. '■J'he sentiment of universal charity was exemplified 
not only in imlividuiil acts, tho remcmhram.’O of which 
soon posses away, liiit in tlio more }icrmancnt institution 
ot cstahlishiuents for tho relief of atliiction, the sjiread of 
knowledge, the jiropugation of truth. Of tho great 
ecclesiastics, many hail risen from the humhlost ranks of 
society, and the.se men, true to their democratic instincts, 
W'ere often found io‘‘lie the infle.vjble supi>orters of right 
against might, t/vontually coming to ho tlio deiiositarics 
*of tlio knowledge that then existed, tlioy o|i)iosod intellect 
to brute force, in many instances successfully, and by tho 

VOL. II. u 
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example of the organization of the Church, whict was 
essentially republican, they showed how representative 
systems may be introduced into the state. Nor was it over 
communities and nations that the Church displayed her 
chief power. Never in the world before was there such a 
system. From her central seat at Eorae, her all-seeing eye, 
like that of I’rovidcnce itself, could equally take in a 
hemisphere at a glance, or c.xJim'.no the p)rivate life of any 
individual. Her boundless influences enveloped kings in 
their palaces, and relieved the beggar at the monastery 
gate. In all Europe there was not a nvan too obscure, too 
insignificant, eV too desolate for her. Surrounded by her 
solemnities, every one received his name at her altar; her 
bells chimed at his marriage, her knell tolled at his 
funeral. She extorted fi'om him the secrets of his life at 
her confessionals, and punished his faults by her jienances. 
In his hour of si< kness and trouble her servants sought him 
out, teaching him, by her exquisite litanies and prayers, to 
]iIaco his reliance on God, or strengtliening him for the 
ti ials of life by the example of the holy and just. Uer 
prayers had aji efiicacy to give repose to the souls of his 
dead. When, even to his friends, his lifeless body had 
become an offence, in the name o^' God she received it into 
her consecrated grotqid, and under her shadow he rested till 
the great reckoning-day. From little better than a slave 
she raised Ips wife to be his equal, and, forbidding him to 
have more than one, met her recompense for those noble 
deeds in a firm friend at every fireside. Discountenancing 
all imjmro love, she jait round that fireside the children of 
one mother, .tnd made that mother little less than sacred 
in their eyes. In ages of lawlessness and rapine, among 
])ooplo but a stop above savages, she vindicated the invio¬ 
lability of, her precincts against the hand of jiowcr, and 
made her tenqdcs a refuge and Banetuarv for the despairing 
.and oppresst'd. 'J'ruly she was the shadow of a groat rock 
in many a weary land!” 

'riiis being 1?lio pioint which I coilsii^er the end of the 
Itali.an system as a living force in E'’.ro)iean progress, 
its subsequent operation being directed to the senses and 
not to the understanding, it will not bo amiss if for a 
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niODidnt wc extend our view to later times and to circum¬ 
stances lieyond the strict compass ot this hook, AniCysis of 
endeavouring thus to ascertain the condition ]j“,' 
of the Church, ospcoiall}' as to many devout 
))orsons it may doubtless appear that she has lost none of 
her power. 

On four occasions there have been revolts against the 
Italian Church system ; ISt, in the tliirteonth century, the 
Albigcnsian • 2nd, in the fourteenth, the Four lovoUs 
Wiclifito; 3rd, in the sixteenth, the lleforma- 
tiou ; 4tli, in the eighteenth, .at the French sy-aon- 
Itevolution. On eacli of tlfese occasions ecclesiastical 
authority has escorted wliatevcr offen.si vc <«• defensive ])ower 
it possessed. ,lts action is a true indication of its condition 
at the time. Astronomers can determine the orbit of a 
comet or otlior celestial meteor by tlo'cc observations ot its 
position as seen from the eartli, and talcen at intervals ajtart. 

ist. Of the Albigcnsian revolt. We have ascertained 
that the origin of this is distinctly traceable tih. aii.Ihou- 
to the Mohammedan influence of Spain, through "‘“'"''•volt, 
the schools of Cordova and Cranada, jicrvading Languedoc 
and Provence. Had these agencies jirodnced only the 
gay scenes of chivalry and courtesy as tlieir material 
re.snlts, and, .as their intellectnal, >var-ballads, satires, 
and amorous songs, they had been excused ; but, along 
with .such elegant frivolities, there was soinetliing of a 
more serious kind. A jiopular jiroverb will often betray 
national belief, and there was a proverb in Provence, 
'• Viler than a priest.” The offensive sectaries also (juoted, 
for the edification of the monks, ccTtain text.?, to tlie eilect 
that, “ if a man will not work neitlier let liini eat.” The 
event, in the hands of .Simon de Mentfoi t, taught them that 
tliero is such a thing as wresting Scripture to one s own 
destruction. 

How did the Church deal with this Albigcmsian heresy? 
As those do wlio have an alisolutely ovei’whelming jiower. 
She did not crush it—-that would hav'e lieen too indulgent; 
she absolutely annliilated it. Awake to what must ncci s.sa- 
I'ily ensue from t'fe impercept.ble s|iie,ad of such ojiiiii.ins, 
die rcmoTsele.s.sly consumed its ’bii th-plaee with fire and 
iword ; and, fearful that some fugitives might have e.scaped 
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her vigilant eye, or that hci-esy might go, wherever a halo 
of goods might ho coiiveycil, she organized tlio Imjnisition 
with its troops of familiars and syiies. Six hundred years 
have elapsed since tluise ev(;nts, and the south t)f France 
has never recovered'from the blow. 

'riiat was a persecution worthy of a sovereign —a perse¬ 
cution conducted on sound Italian principles of policy —to 
consider cksarly the end to ()e-attained, and adopt tin* 
proper means without any hind of concern as to their 
nature. I’lit it was a pers(‘c,u1ion tliat implied the posses¬ 
sion of unlimited and irresjionsibh; power. 

2nd. Of the revolt of Wiclif. W'e have also considered the 
Till'revolt, of state oth alfairs which aroused the resistance of 
Wiciii. Wiclif. It is nianifesb.'d by legal enactments 

early in the fourtoonth century, such as tha,t ecch.'siastics 
shall not go armed, nor join thmnselves with thieves, nor 
freiiuent taverns, nor chambers of strumpets, nor visit nuns, 
nor ])]ay at dice, nor keep concubines - by the Parliamen¬ 
tary bill of 137(1, setting forth that the tax i>a.id in England 
to the pope for ecclesiastical dignities is fourlbld as nincli 
as that coming to the king from the whole realm; that 
alien clergy, who have never seen nor care to sec their 
Hocks, convey away the tn-asure of the country— by the 
honudy ]ireaching of .lolm llall, that all men are e(]uul in 
tln.i sight of (iod. Wicli f’s o));Hisitiou was not only directed 
against corru])tions of disci]iline in the ('huridi, but equally 
against doctrinal errors. Ilisdogma that “(,Iod biudeth 
not men to believe any thing they cannot understand” 
is a distinct cmlHidiment of the rights of reason, and the 
noble ]mrpos(. he carried into (.'xecution of translating tlic 
llible from the Vulgate shows in what direction he intended 
the, ajqdication of that doctriiu; to be made. 'I'hroug’h the 
influence of the queen of liichard the Second, who’was 
a native of tliat eountry, his doctrines found an echo in 
llohemia- -lluss not oniy earnestly adopting his tlieologieal 
views, but also joining in his I'csistanee to the desjiotisiu of 
the court of Koine, and his exjiosures of the, corrujitions of 
the clergy. The jiolitical point of this^rcvolt in England 
(Xicurs in the refusal of Edward III., atvthc instigation of 
Wielif, to do homage to the pope; the religious, in the' 
translation of the llilde. 
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Tifrmgli a 'liiill was sent to London requiring tlio arcli- 
heretio to bo seiml and put in iron.s, Wiolif di(;d in liis 
lied, and liis bone.s rested (jnietly in tlic grave for forty-fonr 
years. IViclc.siastioal vengeaueo Imrned tbem at last, and 
scattered thciu to the winds. 

There was no reini.ssncas in the ecclesiastical authority, 
but there were victories won by the lilind hero, Jolin 
Zisea. After the deatii of that great soldier - whose bodv 
Avas left by the road-side to the woha's and crows, and his 
skin dried and niadc into a drum—in vain was all tliat 
perfidy could suggest and all tliat brutality could execute 
I'osorted to—in xaiin the swoiuT and lire w»i'o passed over 
Hohenija, and iho last effort of iinjiotentyengeimce tried in 
England—the heretics could not be e.xterniinated nor the 
detested translation of the J’ible dest royed. 

iird. Of the revolt of Tiuthei-. As we shall have, in a 
subse((uent chajiter, to consider the causes tha t tih' rcveit .a 
led to the Tfeforination, it is not, necessary to Euihrr. 
antieipate them in any detail here, 'i'lie necessilies of the 
Eoinan treasury, which suggested the doctrine of sujieruid- 
gation and the sale of indulgences as a readv means of 
I’elief, merely brought on a crisis which otherwise could not 
ha,ve iicon long jiostponed, the rea-1 ]ioint at issue being 
the right of interpretation of the tv'riptures by private 
judgment. ’ 

The Church did not restrict her resistance to the use 
of eecle.siastieal weapons—those of a. carnal kind slie also 
emjiloyed. Yet we look in vain foVthe concentrated energy 
with which she annihilated the Alliigenses, or tiio atrocious 
policy with which the Hussites were met. ,'J'hc times no 
longer permitted those things. Eut the struggle was 
niaintained with unflinching constancy through thedisasters 
and SUCCOS.SCS of one hundred and thirty years. Then cani.e 
the jieace of Westphalia, and the result of the'contest was 
ascertained. The Church had lost the whole of northern 
Europe. 

4th. Of the revolt of the philosophers. Besides the 
actual loss of tln J mttions who oiicnly folk away xi,,. „.vnU of 
to Brotestantisir^a serious detriment was soon uie pUiiuso- 
found to have befallen those *still remaining 
nominally faithful to the Church. The fact of secession 
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or adherence depending, in a monarchy, on the personal 
caprice or policy of the sovereign, is by no means a trim 
index of the opinions or relations of the subjects; and tlins 
it happened that in several conntri(;s in wliich thrre was an 
outward appearance? of agreement with the Church because 
of the attitude of the government, tlierc was, in reality, 
a total disruption, so far as the educated and thinking 
classes were concerned. This was especially tho case in 
Franco. 

When tho voyage of circumnavigation of tho globe by 
Magellan had for ever settled all such (piestions as those 
of the ligui'o ()/ the earth a.id tlio existence of the anti¬ 
podes, the priuci]'les upon which the contest was composed 
between the contlicting parties are ol)vious from the most 
superlieial perusal of the history of jihysies. Free thougiit 
was extortcal for science, and, as its e(piivalent, an un¬ 
molested state for tlieology. It was an armed truce. 

It was not through either of the ]iarties to that conflict 
that new troubk;s arose, but through tin; action of a class 
ta.st rising inbj imjiortance- literary men. From tho 
beginning to the middle of the last century these philoso¬ 
phers became more and more audacious in their attacks. 
Unlike the scientilic, whose theological action was by 
implication rather than in a direct way, these boldly 
as.saulted the intellectual basis of faith. The opportune 
occurrence of the American llevolution, 113' bringing forward 
in a prominent manner sodal evils and political methods 
for their cure, gave a practical application to tho movement 
in Europe, and tho Church was found unable to otfer any 
kind of resistmico. 

From these observations of the state of the Church at 


Simim.'iry of 
tho Italian 


four different epochs of her career we are able to 
determine her movement. 'I'here is a time of 


system. abounding strength, a time of feebleness, a time 
of ruinous loss, a time of utter e.xhaustion. What a dif¬ 


ference between tho eleventh and tho eighteenth centuries ! 
It is the noontide and evening of a day of empire. 



CHAPTEK V. 

APrEOACH OP THE AGE 4P REASON IV EUROPE. 

IT IS PRECEDED BY MARITIME PISCvVERY. 

Conmleration of ihe definite. Epochs of f^ociid Life. 

Experimental Philosophy emerifiiuj in Ihe Aye of Faith. 

The, Aye of Benson nshered in by Maritime Discovery and the rise of 
European Crilieisnt. 

Maritime Uiscoveiiy .—The three yreat Toyayes. 

CoLT'MBUS discovers Amf.riea .— 1»E (Jama doubles the Cape and reaches 
India .— Maceli.an eirenmnaviyates ihe Earth.—The Material and 
intellectual Besnits of each of those I'oyayes. 

Dioukssion on Tiiii SociAB CONDITION OP AMERICA. — In isolated hunum 
Societies the process of Thouyht and of Ciritizution is ahrays the 
same.—Man passes thronyh a deteoninate succession of Ideas and. 
embodies them in dcterniinale Institutions.—B'he state of Mexico and 
Peru proves the influence of Law in the deveiopinent of Man. 

I HAVE arrived at. the last division of my work, the period 
in national life answering; to matniity in individual. The 
objects to be considered differ altogether from those which 
have hitherto occupied our attention. Wo have ppcniiantioa 
now to find human authority promoting intollcc- of the Age of 
tual advancement, and accepting as its maxim 
that the lot of man will ho ameliorated, and his power and 
dignity increased, in proportion as ho is able to comprehend 
the mechanism of the world, the action of natural laws, and 
to apply physical forces to his use. 

The date at which this transition in European life was 
made will doubtless bo differently given accord- Neturai 
ing as the inveftigator changes! his point of 
•view. 1^1 truth, there is not national life anoiher. 
any real epoch, because there is nothing in reality abrupt. 
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Events, liowcvor great or sudden, are consee[uenccs\.if pre¬ 
parations long ago made. In tliis there is a jAU'i'eet parity 
l)etwcen the course of national and tliat of individual life. 
In the individual, one state merges by imperceptj,hle degrcies 
into another, each in itsheginning and end being altogether 
indistinct. No one can tell at what mouient he ceased to 
he a child and became a boy—at what moment he ceased to 
be a youth and liecame a man. „ Each condition, e.xamined 
at a suitable interval, exhibits characteristics perfectly 
distinctive, but, at their common point of contact, the two 
HO overlap and blond that, like the intermingling of shadow 
and light, thco beginning of one and end of the other may 
bo very variously estimated. 

In individual I'ife, since no precise natural epoch exists. 
Artificial Society has found it expedient to establish an 
(■liodis. artiiicial one, as, for example, tlie twenty-lirst 

year. The exigencies of liistory may bo satisfied by 
similar fictions. A classical ciitie would proliably be 
jiistilicd in selecting for his fuirposo the foundation of 
(lonstantinoplo as the epoch of the commencement of the 
Age of Faith, and its capture hy the 'furks as the close. 
It must he admitted that a very largo number of historical 
events stand in harmony wit.h that ai'rangoment. A 
oi-inin iinj xiolitical ,^wi'iter would X'ci'haxis ho disxwsed to 
ciuiiii'iiiuAge x'osIxKjue ihe date of the hitter exweh to that of 
oi I'uiih. treaty of Weslxdialia, for from that time 

theological •■clemeuts ceased to have a recognized force, 
Protestant, Catholic, Mohammedan, consorting promis¬ 
cuously together in alliance or at war, according as 
temxiorary necessities might indicate. Pesidcs these other 
artiiicial epochs might bo assigned, each doubtless having 
advantages to recommend it to notice. But, after all, 
the chief peculiarity is obvious enough. It is the gradual 
decline of a system that had been in activity for many 
ages, and its gradual rcjilacemcnt by another. 

As with the Age of Beason in Greece, so with the Age 
Prpindi'tothe of Poasoii in Euroxio, there is a prelude marked 
Ageof Reason. Py tl^e gradual emergence of af sound x^hilosophy ; 
a true logic disxdaccfi’ the suxiernaN;ral; experiment 
supersedes sxieculation. ^It is very interesting to trace' 
the feeble beginnings of modern science in alchemy and 
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natii/al mao;ic in, countries wliore no one conlit Tindorstand 
tlie writings of Alhazen or the Arabian jdiilosophcrs. 
Ont of many names of tiiose who took part in this movo- 
meht that.miglit ho mentioned there are some that deserve 
recollection. 

Albertus Magnus was horn a.d. 1193. It was said of 
liim that “he was great in magic, greater in philosopliy, 
greatest in theology.” Jiy Veligious prolcssion 
he was a Dominican. Duclining tlio temjita- .Atat;mis, the 
lions of ecclesiastical |)ref(‘rmcnt, he A’oluntarily 
resigned his hishopric, tluit ho might lead in privacy a 
jturer life. As was not uncommon in thof^h days, he was 
accused^ of illxtit commerce with S.'itnu,, and many idle 
stories wore tpld ol' the mirticles ho wrought. At a great 
banquet on a winter’s day, he ytroduced all the beauties of 
spring- trees in full foliage, flowtu's in jierl'umo, mc.adows 
coA'ored with grtiss ; but, sit ;i word, the jihantom jiageant 
was dissolvttd, and succeeded by ap])ro]n'itite w.astes of 
snow. This was an e.xaggertition of an entertiiinmcnt ho 
gave, January tith, 1259, in the hot-house of the convent 
garden. He interested himself in the funct ions of plants. 
Avas Avcll acquainted Avith Avhat is called the sleep of 
flowers, studied theii’ oitening and chjsing. lie under¬ 
stood that the sap is diminished in vojKime hy evaporation 
from the leaAU's. He avms the tirsT to use the Avord 
“affinity” in its modern acce])tation. His chemical 
studies present us with some interesting details. Ho 
knoAV that the whitening of co]Ap‘er by arsenic is not a 
transmutation, but only the production of an alloy, since 
the arsenic can bo c.x;pelled by heat. Ho sptviks of potash 
as an alkali; describes soA’cral .acetates; and alludes to 
the bhackening of the skin with nitrate of silver. 

Contemporary with him Avas Itogcr Bacon, horn a.d. 
1214. His native country has never yet done r nacon. 
him justice, though his contomyxu'arics truly 'iistovenca of. 
spoke of him as “the Admirable Doctor.” The great 
friar of the thirtc^enth century has boon eclipsed by an 
unworthy namesa]<e.' His claims,on poste'.>ity are enforced 
by his suffering,e-’ and ten jmai's’ imiuisonment for the 
-•cause of truth. > 

His history, so far as is known, may bo briefly told. 
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TTo was liom at Ilchester, in Somersetshire, and silidied 
at the University of Oxford. Thence he went to the 
University of Paris, where he took the degree of doctor of 
theology. Ho was firniiliar with Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic. Of matliomatics he truly says that “ it is 
the first of all the sciences; indeed, it precedes all others, 
and disposes ns to them.” In advance of his age, ho 
denied the authority of Aristotle, and tells us that we 
must substitute that of experiment for it. Of his 
astronomical acquirements we need no better proof than 
his recommendation to Pope Clement IV. to rectify the 
Calendar in the niannor actually done 6ubse(piently. If 
to him bo rightly attributed the invention of spectacles, 
the human race is his debtor. He described the true 
theory of telescopes and mioro.scopes, saying that lenses 
may bo ground and arranged in such a way as to render 
it possible to read the smallest letters at incredible 
dist.anccs, and to count grains of sand and dust, because 
of the magnitude of the angle under which we may 
perceive such objects. Ho foresaw the greatest of all 
inventions in practical astronomy-—the application of 
optical means to instruments for the measurement of 
angles. Ho proposed the propulsion of ships through the 
water and of carriages uyion roads by merely mechanical 
means. Ho speculated upon the possibility of making a 
flying-machine. Admitting tlio truth of alchemy, ho 
advised the expoi-inienter to find out the method by which 
Nature makes metals dnd then to imitate it. He knew 
that there are ditleront kinds of air, and tells us that 
there is one, which will extinguish flame. These are 
very clear views for an ago which mistook the gases for 
leather-cared ghosts. He warned us to bo cautious how 
we conclude that wo have accomplished the transmutation 
of metals, 'quaintly observing that the distance between 
whitened coi)])cr and pure silver is very groat. He 
showed that air is necessary for the support of fire, and 
was the author of the well-known experjment illustrating 
that fact by putting a Ijghtei lamp ^ln'■lor a bell-jar and 
observing its extinction. V 

There is no little sig.'iificancc in the expression of 
Friar Bacon that the ignorant mind cannot sustain the 
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truthr He was ^iccused of magical practices and of a 
commerce with Satan, though, during the life of persccuttd 
Clcnicnt IV., who was his friend, he escaped lui.i im- 
without public penalties. This pope had written 
to him a retpiest that ho would fui-nisll him an account of 
his varioxis inventions. In compliance therewith, Ea< on 
sent him the “Opus Majus ” and otlier works, together 
with several mathcmati&il’ instruments which he had 
made witli his own hands. ' But, under the pontificate of 
Jsicolas III., the accusation of magic, astrology, and sell¬ 
ing himself to the Jlcvil was again pressed, one point 
being that he had j)ropose(B to construct astronomical 
tables f<;r the |jur])oso of predicting fut ure events. Ap¬ 
prehending thp worst, ho tried to defend himself by his 
work “ lie Nullitate Magiic.” “ Bec.auso these things are 
beyond your comprehension, you call them the works of 
the iJovil; your theologians and canonists abhor them as 
the productions of magic, regarding them as unworthy of 
a Christian.” But it was in vain. Ilis writings wore con¬ 
demned as containing dangerous and suspected novelties, 
and ho was committed to prison. There he remained for 
ten years, until, broken in health, he was released from 
juinishment by the intercession of some powerful and 
commiserating personages. He died a'/the age of seventy- 
eight. On his death-bed he uttered the melancholy com¬ 
plaint, “ I repent now that I have given myself so much 
trouble for the love of science.” If there bo found in his 
works sentiments that are more agreeable to the age in 
which he lived than to ours, let u.s recollect what ho says 
in his third letter to Bopo Clement; “It is on account of 
the ignorance of those with whom I have had to deal that 
I have not been able to accomplish more.” 

A number of less conspicuous though not, unknown 
names succeed to Bacon. There is Baymond 
Imlly, who was said to have been shut up in the miTtrun hk- 
Tower of London and compelled to make gold 
for Edward II.; .\Guidon de Montanor, the 
inventor of the philosopher’s halm > Clopinel, the author ot 
the “ Komance of the Bose Bichard the Englishman, who 
■biakes the sensihle remark that he*who docs not join theory 
to practice is like an ass eating hay and not reflecting 
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on what he is doine;; IMastor Ortholaii, who desovibes 
very pi'cttily the making of nitric acid, and approaches to 
the jireparation of absolute alcohol under the title of the 
Huintessonoe of wine ; Bernard do Troves, who obtained 
much reymtation ‘for the love-yiliiIters ho ytrcyiarcd for 
Cluirlcs V. of Franco, their cllicacy having been ascer¬ 
tained by cxyieriments made on servant-girls; llartholo- 
mew. the Fjnglishnian wlio fn'st describeil the method of 
cry.Rtalli/,ing and y)urifying sugar; hick dc Sulzbach, who 
teaches how metallic crystaili/.ations, such as the tree of 
Diana, a beautiful silvery vegolation, may bo prodmsed. 
He proved experimontally that metals, when they oxidize, 
imn-casc in weight; and says that in the m/jntli of 
INovember, A.n. 1489, ho found that six.jiounds of an 
amalgam of silver heated for eight days augmented in 
weight three yjounds. Tlie number is, of course, erroneous, 
but his explanation is v<u-y sur])rising. “ This augmenta¬ 
tion of weight comes from this, tliat a syiirit is united 
with the metal; and what yu'oves it is that this artificial 
cinnabar, submitted to distillation, disengages that spirit.” 
He was within a hair’s-breadth of anticiyiating Friestloy 
and Ijavoisier by three hundred years. 

The alchemists of the sixtcentli century not only 
Anguroiii tiio occuyiieO themsolv(',s with exyierimont; some of 
po ricaiafdie- them, as Augurclli, asy)ircd to y)oetry. He un- 
dei’took to describe in Latin verses the art of 
making gold. His book, entitled “ Chrysoyioeia,” Avas 
dedicated to fjoo X., a fact which shows the existence of 


a greater public liberality of semtimont than heretofore. 
It is said that the author expected the Holy Father to 
make him a handsome rocomyyonso, but the good-natured 
pope merely sent him a huge emyity sack, saying that he 
Avho knew how to make gold so admirably only needed 
a jmrso to ymt it in. 

The celebrated work of Basil Valentine, entitled 
“ Currus triumyduilis Antimonii,” introduced 
Valentino motal antimony into the practice of medicine. 

imio(iii«'3 The'’' attentioji of this autlna- was first directed ' 
antimony. thcrayjeutical relations of the metal by 

observing that some swiVie, to which a portion of it had-, 
been given, grew fat with surynising rajyidity. There 
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were certain monks in his vicinity who, during the season 
ot Lent, had reduced themselves to the last dogi-co of 
attenuation by fasting and other mortifications of tlie fiesh. 
On these Bjsil was imlucod to tiy the powers of the metal. 
'I’o his surpri.se, instead of recovering their flesh and fat¬ 
ness, they wore all killed; hence the name popularly 
given to the metal, antimoino, because it does not agre'o 
witli the constitution of a,monk. Up to this time it had 
])assed under the name of stibium. With a result not very 
dilforent Avas tlio application of antimony in the composi¬ 
tion ol printers ty]ie-metal. Administered internally or 
thus mechanically used, this metal ])r(jved ecjUally no-xious 
to ccolesiastics.^' 

It IS scarcely ncce.ssary to continue tlu! relation of these 
scientific trifles. Enough has boon said toillus- The new 
tratc the quickly-s[)reading taste for exjieri- epoch, 
mental inquiry. J, noAv liasten to the description of more 
important things. 

In the limited space of this book I must treat these 
subjects, not as tliey should be dealt with j),!, 
])hilosophicaUy, but in the manner that (fir- tiLitilli,-u," 
cumstances permit. Even with tliis imjierfoc- ‘‘"'““‘Hoaiiy. 
tion, their description spontaneously assumes an almost 
(xramatie form, the tacts offering tlumisolves to all reflect¬ 
ing men with an air of surpassing digiiity. On one hand 
it is connected Avith topics the most sublime, on the otlier 
it descends to incidents tlio most familiar and'useful; on 
one hami it elevates our minds to‘the relations of suns 
and myriads of worlds, on the otiier it falls to the every¬ 
day acts ot our domestic ;ind individual jife; on one 
hand it turns our tlnjughts to a Austa ol ages so infinite 
that the vanishing point is in eternity, on the other it 
magnifies into importance the transitory occupation of a 
]iassing hour. KnoAving liovv great are the req'uirements 
tor the right treatment of sxich topics, I might shrink 
from this portion of my book Avith a conviction of in¬ 
capacity. I enter ijpoii it Avith hesitation, trusting rather 
• to tho considerato indulgence of the reader than to any 
Avortliincss in the execution of the Avork. 

J,? In the history of the philosopliical life of Greece, wo 
have seen (Chapter II.) ho av important Avere the influences 
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of maritime discovery and the rise of criticism. Con¬ 
jointly they closed the Greek Age of Faith. In the lile 
of Europe, at the point wo have now reached, they came 
into action again. As on this occasion the cirpunistances 
connected with them are numerous and important, I shall 
Approach of Consider them soi)aratoly in this and the follow- 
thc Arc of ing chapter. And, first, of maritime euter- 
Ki-asou. pritjo, which was thot harbinger of the Age of 

Ileason in Europe. It gave rise to three great voyages — 
the discovery of America, the doubling of the Cape, and 
the circumnavigation of the earth. 

I- 

At the time of which we are speaking, the commerce of 
.state of Modi- Mcditerr.aneaii was chiefly in^ two directions, 
teiiaiioau Tlio ports of the lllack Sea furnished suitable 

trade. dopOts for produco brought down tlic 'J’anais and 

other rivers, and for a large portion of the India trade 
that had come across the Oasitian. The seat of this com¬ 
merce was Genoa. 

The other direction was the smith-east. The shortest 
course to India was along the Eujthrafes and the Fersian 
Gulf, but the lied and Arabian seas olfered a cheaper and 
safer route. In the ports of Syria and Egypt Avere there- 
Ibre found the laJ^oi' pai't of the commoilities of India. 
This trade centred in Venice. A vast development had 
been givei^ to it through the Crusades, the Venetians 
proba\)ly finding in the transport service of the Holy 
Wars as great a sourch of profit as in the India trade. 

Toward the latter part of the fourteenth cimtury it 
Rivalry of became apparent that the commercial rivalry 
(itiioaana between Vcuice and Genoa would terminate to 
\emcc. disadvantage of the latter. The irrup¬ 

tion of the Tartars and invasion of the Turks had com¬ 
pletely dislocated her Asiatic lines of trade. In the 
wai's between the two republics ' Genoa had suffered 
severely. Tartly for this reason, and partly through the 
advantageous treaties that Venice li,ad made with the 
sultans, giving her the ^privilege of consulates at Alexan¬ 
dria and Uamascus, this republic had at last attained a 
supremacy over all competitors. The (fenoeso establish',^ 
ments on the Black Sea had become worthless. 
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Wiffii ruin before them, and unwilling to yield their 
Eastern connexions, the merchants of (lenoa had tried 
to retrieve their affairs by war; her practical sailors saw 
that'she nyght be re-established in another way. There 
were among them some who were vvcll ac- Attempt to 
(juainted with the globular form of the earth, reath India by 
and with' what had been done by the Moham- 
medan astronomers for detennining its circumference by 
the measurement of a degree on the shore of the Kcd Sea. 
These men originated the attempt to reach India by sail¬ 
ing to the west. 

By two parties—the mercliants and this clergy—theii 
suggestions were received with little favour, opposition to 
d’ho former gaye no encouragement, jierhtips be- 
cause such schemes were unsnited to tlicir existing arrange¬ 
ments ; the latter disliked tliem because of tlioir suspected 
irreligious nature. 'I'lio glubnhir form had been con¬ 
demned by such fathers as Lactantius and Angustino. In 
the I’atristic Geognijihy the earth is a tlat surffice bor¬ 
dered by the waters of tin; stbt, on the yielding .su])port 
of which rests the crvstiiliine dome of tlu; sky. These 
doctrines were for the most ]tart supiiorted by" passages 
from the 1 loly tScri]ituies, perversely wrested from their 
proper meaning. Thus (.'osniiis lndLico|>leustcs, whose 
i’atristic Geography had been an authority for nearly 
eight hundred years, ti'iumjihiintly disposed of, the si)heri- 
(dty of the earth l)y deniiinding of its advocates how in 
the day of judgment, men on tho'‘other side of a globe 
could see the Lord descending througli the air' 

Among the Genoese sailors seeking the. welfare of 
their citj^ was one destined for immortality—•Christopher 
(.'olumbus. 

His father was a wool-comber, yet not a man of the 
common sort. He pi’ocuied for his son a know- coiimibus. 
ledge of arithmetic, drawing, jiainting ; and '■“Uy iii<-of. 
(kdumbus is said to have written a singularly beautiful 
hand. For a sho’,’t time he was at the. University of 
. I’avi.a, but he went to sea when,, he was only fourteen. 

After being engaged in the Syrian trade for many years, 
^e had mjde several voyages tt. Guinea, occupying his 
time when not at sea in the construction of charts for sale, 
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thereby supporting not only himself, but also his aged 
father, and linding means tor the education of his brothers, 
liudcr these circumstances he had obtained a competent 
knowledge of geography, and, though the state, of public 
opinion at the tiiue diet not jieiaiiit such doctrines to be 
openly avowed, he believixl that the sea is everywhere 
navigable, that the earth is round and not flat, 4nit there 
are antipodes, tliat he torrid /.< ne is habitable, and that 
tliere is a pru]iortionato distribution of land in the 
northern and southern liemisphcres. Adopting the Pa¬ 
tristic logic wJieii it suited his purpose, he reasoned 
tha,, since the ea’dli is made for man, it is not 
fo- I.ih.isto likfiiy.tliat its surtaco is too lar^d ly coverect'witJi 
tiK' wc„i,. ,^vatc’r, and tliat, if there are lauds, tliey must 
be inhabited, since the command w;is renewed at the Plood 
that man should replenislv the earth, lie asked, “ Is it 
likely that tlie sun shines u[>on nothing, and th.at the 
niglitly watclu^s of the stars are wasted on trackless sciis 
and desert lands?” Put to this reasoning he added 
i'lcts that were more subslantial. One iMa.rtin Vincent, 
vvlio had sailed many miles to the west ot the Azores, 
rclatial to liiin that he had found, floating on the sea, a 
))iecc of timber evidently carved without iron. Anotluir 
sailor, Pedro (Jor<pa, his brother-in-law, had met witht 
(uiormous canes. On the coast ol Plores the sea had cast 
U)i tw(i deajl men with large faces, of a strange aspect. 
Oolumbus ap[iears to have! formed his theory that the 
Mast Indies could be it'ached by sailing to the west about 
A.i., 1474. lie was at that time in correspondence with 
'roscanelli, tjie Plorcntine jistrononicr, who ludd the same 
doctrine, and who sent him a map or chart constructed 
on the travels of Marco Polo, lb; oflorcd his services lirst 
t(j his native city, then to Portugal, then to Spain, and, 
through Ins brotiier, to England; his chief inducement in 
each instance being that the riches of India might be 
thus secured. In Lisbon he had married. While he lay 
sick near Pehnn an unknown voice w^liispevcd to him in 
a dream, “< ;o(f will ewjso thy name to bo wonderfully 
resounded through the earth, and will give thee the keys 
of the gates of the oceavi, which are closed wjth strong 
cha'ius ! ” The death of his wife appears to have broken 
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the which hold him to Portugal, whore he had 

been since 1470, One evening, in the autumn of 1485, a 
man of majestic presence, pale, care-worn, and, though 
in the meridian of life, with silver hair, loading a little 
boy by the hand, asked alms at the gate of the Franciscan 
convent near Palos—not ibr himself, but only a little 
luead and water for his child. Tiiis was that Columbus 
destined to give to Euro])e, anew world. 

In extreme poverty, he was malting his way to the 
Spanish court. After many wearisome delays 
his suit was referred to a council at Salamanca, 

Ixd’ore wliich, liowever, his doytrines wcu'o son- 
futed Irom the Pentateuch, tlie i’salms, the 
Ih-ophgc'ies, the Gospels, the Epistles, .and the writings of 
the fathers—St. Chrysostom, fit. Align,stine, St. Jerome, 
St. Gregory, St. Basil, St. Amhro.se. illonxiver, they were 
demonstrably inconsistent with rea.son ; since, if even ho 
should depart from Sjiain, “the rotundity of the eaith 
would present a kind of mountain up which it was im- 
po.ssiblo for him to sail, even with the fairest wind and 
so tie could never get back. 'J'ho Grand (Cardinal of Spain 
had also indicated their irreligious natuii', itnd Columbus 
bog.an to fear that, instead of receiving aid as a discoverer, 
he should fall into trouble as a heretic. How- iH.ih.!- 
ever, .after many years of mortilication and ja-o- i;i a.ioi.u iiis 
crastination, he at length prevailed with (jueen 
Isabella ; and on April 17, 1492, in the field before Granada, 
then ju.st wrenched from the Mohan...ii(;dans by the arms of 
Ferdinand and Is.abella, he received his commission. With 
a nobleness of jmrposo, ho desired no reward unless ho 
should succeed; but, in that case, stijmlated that he should 
have the title of Admiral and Viceroy, and that his per- 
ipiisite should be one tenth of all he should discover—con¬ 
ditions which show what manner of man this great sailor 
was. lie had bound him.self to contribute one-eighth to 
the expenses of the exjiedition: this ho accomplished 
through the Pinzons of i’alos, an old and wealthy sea- 
, faring family. These arrangements onco“-ati- ti„. ..xpoui- 
tied, ho lost not a moment in completing the I'.xi iiivparca. 
'►"reparations for his expedition Tlio royal authority 
enabled him to take—forcibly, if necessary—both sllips 
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and men. But even with that advantage he'' would 
hardly have succeeded if the Pinzons had not joined 
heartily with him, personally sharing in the dangers of 
the voyage. 

The sun, by journeying to the west, rises on India at 
The voyage Friday, August 3, 1492, the weary 

across the struggles and heart-sickness of eighteen years 
Atlantic. supplication were over, and, as the day was 

breaking, Columbus sailed witl\thrco little ships from Palos, 
carrying with him charts constructed on tlie basis of that 
which Toscauclli had formerly sent, and also a letter to 
the Grand Khan of Tartary. On the 9th ho saw the 
Canaries, being (Retained among them three weeks by the 
provisioning and repairing of his ships. He left'them on 
September 6th, escaping the pursuit of some caravels sent 
out by the Portuguese government to intercept him. He 
now steered due west. Nothing of interest occurred until 
nightfall on September 13th, when he remarked with sur¬ 
prise that the needle, which the day before had pointed 
duo north, was varying half a point to the west, the effect 
becoming more and more marked as the expedition advanced. 
He was now beyond the track of any former navigator, 
and with no sure guide but the stars; the lioaven was 
everywhere, and c.yorywhere the sea. On Sunday, Kith, 
he encountered many floating weeds, and picked up what 
was mistaken for a live grasshopper. For some days the 
weeds increased in quantity, and retarded the sailing of 
the ships. On the 19th two pelicans flew on board. Thus 
far ho had hatl an easterly wind ; but on September 20th 
it changed t(^ south-wesj;, and many little birds, “ such as 
those that sing in orchards,” were .seen. His men now 
became mutinous, and reproached the king and queen for 
trusting to “ this bold Italian, who wanted to make a great 
lord of himself at the price of their lives.” 

On September 2f)th Pinzon reported to him that he 
thought he saw land; but it proved to be only clouds. 
With great difficulty ho kept down Ips mutinous crew. 
On October 2n«; ho observed the seaweeds drifting from 
east to west. Pinzon, in the I’inta, having seen a flight of 
parrots going to the south-west, the course was pltered oi> 
October 7th, and ho steered after them west-south-west; he 
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had liithorto heeii on the parallel 26“ X. On tho evening 
of October 11th tho signs of land had bocoiue so unmis¬ 
takable that, after vesper hymn to the Virgin, ho made an 
aildress od congratulation to his crew, and commended 
wat hfulncss to them. Ilis course was' now duo west. A 
little before midnight, Columbus, on the fore- Disoc.veryot 
castle of his ship, saw a moving light at a dis- Amerka. 
tanco; and two hours affer a signal-gun was fired from 
the Pinta. A sailor, liodrigo do Triana, had descried land. 
The ships were laid to. As soon as day dawned they made 
it out to be a verdant island. There were naked Indi,ans 
upon tho beach watching their movementsi! At sunrise, 
Octobor.,12, 14‘J2, the boats were manned'*and armed, and 
Columbus was* tho lirst Euro2iean to set foot on the new 
world. 

The chief events of the voyage of Columbus wore, 1st. 
Tho discovery of the line of no magnetic varia- Kvents of the 
tion, which, as we shall sec, eventually led to tlie 
circumnavigation of the earth. 2nd. The navigability of 
the sea to the remote west, the weeds not oll'ering any 
insuperable olistruction. When the ships left Palos it was 
iinivei’.sally believed that the final border or verge of tho 
earth is where tlic western sky rests upon the sea, and the 
air and clouds, fogs and water, .arc co^iAminghTl. indeed, 
that boundary could not actually be' attained ; fijr, long 
before it was jjossible to reach it, tho sea wan laden with 
inextricable weeds, through which jj, shiji eould not jiass. 
This legend was i)erhaiJS derived from tho stories of adven¬ 
turous sailors, who had been driven by stress of weathm 
tow.ards tho Sargasso Sea, and seen an island of'weeds many 
liundreds of sc^uare miles in extent—green meadows float¬ 
ing in the ocean. :ird. As to the new continent, Columbus 
never know the nature of his own discovery. ^Ic died in 
the belief that it was actually some part of Asia, ;iTid 
Amoricus Vespucius entertained tho same misooneeption. 
'Their immediate successors supposed that Hlexico was tlio 
Quinsay, in China,' of Marco Polo. For t^iis reason I do 
not think that the severe remark that the “ name of America 
is a monument of human injustice” is .altogether merited. 
Tlad the true state of things b'Jon known, doubtless the 
event would have been difi'erent. Tho name of Ameriua 
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first occurs in an edition of Ptolemy’s Geography, on a map 
by IIyla(!omylu8. 

Two other incidents of no little interest followed this 
successful voyage : the first was tlie destruction 
of Patristic Geograpliy; the second the conse¬ 
quence of the fliglit of Pinzon’s paiTots. Though, 
as we now know, the conclusion that India had been reached 
was not warranted by the facts,'it was on all sides admitted 
that the old doctrine was overthrown, and that the admiral 
had reached Asia liy sailing to tlie west. This necessarily 
implied the globular form of the oai th. As to the second, 
never was an higury more ttinnientous tlian that flight of 
parrots. Tt has‘been well said that this e\hnt detormiiuid 
the distribution of Latin and Gorman Christianity in the 
New World. 

fl'lie discovery of America by Leaf, the son of Eric the 
Previous Pod, A.i). 1000, cannot diminish the claims of 
scaiidinavinn Columbus. Tlio Wandering Scandinavians had 
discovcrj. reached the shores of Anuu-ica fii'st in the vicinity 
of Nantucket, and had given the name of Vinland to the 
region extending from beyond Poston to the south of Now 
York. But the memory of these voyages seems totally to 
have passed away, or the lands were confounded with 
Greenland, to whibh Nicolas V. had apjiointed a bishop 
A.D. 1448. Had these traditions been known to or respected 
by Columbus, he would undoubtedly have steered his ships 
more to the north. 

Immediately on the return of Columbus, March 15,1493, 
The papal King and Queen of S]iain desp.atched an am- 

grantto batsador to P()])o Alexander VI. for the purpose 
Spam. ijjsui'ing their rights to the new territories, 

on the same principle that Mai tin V. had already given to 
the King of Portugal possession of all lands ho might dis¬ 
cover between Capo Bojador and the East Indies, with 
plenary indulgence for the souls of those who perished in 
the conquest. The pontifical action was essentially based 
on the principle that pagans and infidels have no lawful 
property in thoiV lands asid goods, but that the children of 
God may rightfully take them away. The bull that was 
issued bears date May, '1498. Its princijile iff, that alf 
countries under the sun are subject of right to papal dis- 
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ptisal. It gives to S 2 )ain, in the fulness of aiiostolic jiower, 
all lands west and south of a lino drawn from the Arctic 
to the Antarctic iiole, one hundred leagues west of the 
Azoi'es. donation includes, by the authority of 

Almighty God, whatever there is toward! India, but saves 
the existing rights of any Christian jirinces. It forbids, 
under jjain of exconiiuunication, any one trading in that 
direction, threatening thc>iifllignation of Almightj^ God 
iind his holy a^iostles I’ctcr joid i’aul. It directs the bar- 
liarous nations to be subdued, and no pains to be spared 
for reducing the Indians to Christianity. 

This suggestion of the lino no inagnotic’variation was 
due to Columbus, who fell into tlie error (4‘*sup- n,, 
poHing IX to b^e immovable. .Llie iiilaliibility line of nova- 
of the jiontilf not extending to matters of science, 
h(! committed the same niistabo. In a lew years it was 
discovered that the lino of no variation wa.s slowly moving 
to the east. It coincided with the meridian of London in 
1662. 

The obstacles that Patristic Geograyihy had thrown in 
the way of maritime adventure were thus linally removed, 
but Patristic Ethnology led to a fearful tragedy, patristic etn 
IVith a critical iiinoconco that seems to have 
overlooked yahysical imyiossibilities and' social difficulties, 
it had been the practice to refer tlio •pcoyding of nations 
to legendary heroes or to the ya.atriarchs of ticripture. 'I'he 
French were descemded from Francus, the son of Hector; 
the Britons from Brutus, the son of lEueas; the genealogy 
of the Saxon kings could be given uya to Adam; Imt it may 
excite our mirtliful suryu iso tluit the conscientious Syaanish 
ciironiclcs could rise no higher than to Tulial, the grandson 
•af Noah. The divisions of the Old World, Asia, Africa, 
and. Europe, were iissigncd to the three sons of Noah—Shorn, 
Ham, and Jayaheth; and the yaarentiigo of those'continents 
was given to those patriiirchs resyaectively. In this iniinncr 
all mankind were brought into a family relationship, all 
ecjually the descendants of Adam, ecyually participators in 
his sin and fall. As long as it wa^ suyayaosGl that the lands 
of Columbus were a yiart of Asia there was no difficulty ; 
Ssut when the true position and relations of the American 
continent were discovered, that it was separated from Asia 
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by a waste of waters of many thousand miles, how did the 
Denial that matter stand with the new-comers thus suddenly 
the Indians obtrudcd on the scene ? The voice of the fathers 
are men. altogether against the possibility of'their 

Adamic descent. St. Augustine had denied the globular 
form and the existence of Antipodes; for it was impossible 
tlrat there should be people on what was thus vainly 
asserted to bo the other side of the earth, since none sm.'h 
are mentioned in the Scriptiires. The lust for gold w:is 
only too ready to find its justification in the obvious con¬ 
clusion; and the iS 2 '’aniards, with appalling atrocity, pro¬ 
ceeded to act toward these unfortunates as though they 
did not l)clon'g^ to the human raijc. Already tlieir lands 
and goods had been taken from them by ajios.tolic authority. 
Tlieir jiersons were next seized, under the text that the 
heathen are given as an inheritance, and the uttermost 
rill'American Jiarts of tho earth for a jiossession. It was one 
tragedy. unspeakable outrage, one unutterable ruin, with¬ 
out discrimination of age or sex. Those who died not 
under the lash in a trojiical sun died in the darkness of tlie 
mine. From sequestered sand-banks, where tho red flam¬ 
ingo fishes in the grey of the morning; from fever-stricken 
mangrove thickets, and the gloom of inqienetrable forests; 
from hiding-placen in tho clefts of I'ocks, and tho solitude 
of invisible caves ; 'from tho eternal snows of tho Andes, 
Avhoro there was no witness but tho all-seeing Sun, there 
went up to God a cry of human despair. By millions uixm 
millions, whole races and nations wore remorselessly cut 
otf. Tho Bislioj) of Chiajia affirms that more than fifteen 
millions were exterminated in his time! From Mexico 
and Peru a civilization that might have instructed Euroj'O 
The crime of Avas crusliod out. Is it for nothing that Sjiain 
Spam. been made a hideous skeleton among living 

nations, a vvarning spectacle to the world ? Had not her 
punishment overtaken her, men would have surely said, 
“There is no retribution, there is no God !” It has been 
her evil destiny' to ruin two civilizations. Oriental and 
Occidental, ana. to bo :yuined thereby herself. With cir¬ 
cumstances of dreadful barbarity she oxjiellcd tho Moors, 
who had become children* of her soil by as loaig e residcnci}' 
as the Normans have had in England from William the 
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Conqueror to our.time. In America she destroyed races 
more civilized than herself. Expulsion and emigration 
havq deprived her of her best blood, her great cities have 
sunk into‘insignificance, and towns that once had more 
than a million of inhabitants can no\V only show a few 
scanty thousands. 

The discovery of America agitated Europe to its deepest 
foundations. All classes o'f ifien were affected. The popu¬ 
lace at once went wild with a lust of gold and a love of 
adventure. Well might Poniponius Lastus, under process 
for his philosophical opinions in Rome, shed tears of joy 
when tidings of the great event reached liinl; well miglit 
Leo X., a few’ years later, sit up till Sir in the night 
reading to hia sister and his cardinals the “ Oceanica” of 
Anghiera. 

If Columbus failed in his attempt to roach India by 
sailing to the west, Vasco de Gama succeeded by 
sailing to the south. He doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, and retraced the track of the sliips Afii&mcoast- 
of Pharaoh Necho, which had accomplished the 
same undertaking two thousand years previously. The 
Portuguese had been for long engaged in an examination 
of the coast of Africa under the bull of Martin V., which 
recognised the possibility of reaching India by passing 
round that continent. It is an amusingv instance of 
making scientific discoveries by contract, that King 
Alphonso made a bargain with ’Ferdinand Gomez, of 
Lisbon, for the exploration of the African coast, the 
stipulation being that he should discover not less than 
tlirce hundred miles every year, and that the starting- 
point should be Sierra Leone. 

Wo have seen that a belief in the immobility of the lino 
of no magnetic variation had led Pope AloxandeV papai confines 
VI. to establish a perpetual boundary between «f 
the Spanish and Portuguese possessions and fields 
of adventure. That line ho considered to bo the natural 
boundary between the eastern ajid westthm hemispheres. 
An accurate determination of longitude was therefoie a 
national “as well as a nautical*question. Columbus had 
relied on astronomical methods; Gilbert at a subsequent 
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jieriod proposed to determine it by magnetical observations. 
'I'ho variation itself could not bo acoonnted for on the doe- 


trino vulgarly received, that magnetism is an offluyiuin 
issuing forth from tho root of the tail of the Little Bear, 
but was scientifically, though erroneously, explained by 
(iilbert’s hypothesis that earthy substance is attractive — 
that a needle approaching a continent will incline toward 
it; and hence that in the hiidst of the Atlantic, being 
e(jually disturbed by EuropOfand America, it will point 
evenly between both. 

I’cdro de Covilho had sent word to King John II., from 


Cairo, by two Jews, Eabbi Abraham and Kabbi Joseph, 
Nc/wsthat dhere was a south capo o*l Africa which 

Africa might could be doubled. They brought with them an 
i)i'iiouhkii. 2 ,;,ap Qf t] 2 o African coast. This was 


about the time tliat B;irtholomow Jliaz had reached the 


(.'ape in two little pinnaces of fil'ty t(jns apiece. lie sailed 
August, 148(5, and returinid December, 1487, with an 
account of his discovery. Covilho had learned from tho 
Arabian mariners, who were perfectly fiimiliar with the 
east coast, that they had frequently been at tho .south of 
Africa, and that there was no difficulty in passing round 
tho continent that way. 

A voyage to tho south is even more full of portents than 
one to tho west. The accustomed heavens seem to sink away, 
ivG.inia’a ^*’’1-^ stars are nightly apjiroached. Vasco 
successful de (jlaina set sail July 1), 1497, with three ships 
voyage. having with him tho Arab map. 

King John had employed his Jewish physicians, Koderigo 
and Josejdi, Jo devise what help they could from tho stars. 
Tliey applied the astrolabe to marine use, and constructed 
tables. These were the same doctors who had told him 


that Columbus would certainly succeed in reaching India, 
and advised'hirn to send out a secret expedition in anticipa¬ 
tion, which was actually done, though it failed through 
want of resolution in its captain. Encountering the usual 
difficulties, tempestuous weather, and a mutinous crew, 
who conspired to put hijn to death. Do Gama succeeded, 
November 20, in doubling the Cape. On March 1st he met 
seven small Arab vessels,cand was surjirised to "find that' 
they used the compass, quadrants, sea-charts, and “had 
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divers maritime mysteries not short of the Portugals.” 
W'itli joy lie soon after recovered sight of the nereacbos 
noi;thern stars, so long unseen. He now boro 
away to Hhe north-east, and on May 19, 1498, reached 
Calicut, on the Malabar coast. 

The consequences of this voyage were to the last degree 
important. The commercqil arrangements of ^ commercial 
Eni-ope were completely dislocated; Venice w'as revoimion 
dejirivcd of her mercanitile sujiromacy; the 
hatred of Genoa wa.s gratilied; ]>rosperity left the Italian 
towns; Egyjit, bithorto sup]iosed to jiossesij.a pre-eminent 
advantage as olfering tlie beSt iivenue to^ndia, suddenly 
lost liev position ; the commercial monopolies so long in 
the hands of the European Jews were broken down. The 
discovery of America and passage of the Cape wore the 
first ste])s of that prodigious maritime development soon 
exhibited by V\ estern Europe. And since commercial 
prosperity is forthwith followed by the production of men 
and concentration of wealth, and moreover implies an 
energetic intellectual condition, it ajipeared before long 
that the three centres of population, of wealth, of intellect 
were shifting westwardly. The front of Europe was 
suddenly changed; the British islai,ids, hitherto in a 
sequestered and eccentric position, were all at once put 
in the van of the new movement. 

Commercial rivalry had thus pa,ssed from Venice and 
Genoa to Hpain and I’ortugal. The circumnavigation of the 
earth originated in a dispute between these kingdoms re¬ 
specting the Molucca Islands, froni which nuttnegs, cloves, 
and mace were obtained. Eerdinand Magellan Kordinaiia 
had boon in the service of the King of Portugal; 
but an application he had made for an increase of siwniaii 
half a ducat a month in his stipend having been 
refused, ho passed into the service of the King of Spain 
along with one Uuy Ealero, a friend of his, who, among the 
vulgar, bore the re^jutation of a conjurer ef magician, but 
■who really possessed considerable astronomical attain¬ 
ments, devoting himself to the discovery of improved means 
"Tor finding the place of a ship at*sea. Magellan persuaded 
the Spanish government that the Spice Islands could 
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be reached by sailing to the west, the Portuguese having 
previously reached them by sailing to the cast, and, if this 
were accomplished, Spain would have as good a title to 
them, under the bull of Alexander VI., as Portugal. 
His great Pive ships, carrying 237 men, were accordingly 
voyage equipped, and on August 10, 1519, Magellan 
cominenced. from Seville. The Trinitie was the 

admiral’s ship, but tbe San V'ittoria w'as destined for 
immortality. lie struck boldly for the south-west, not 
crossing the trough of the Atlantic as Columbus had done, 
but passing down the length of it, his aim being to find 
some cleft or passage in the American Continent through 
which he migliV sail into the Great So'iith Sqa. For 
seventy days he was becalmed under the line. lie then 
lost sight of the north star, but courageously held on 
toward the“])olo antartike.” lie nearly foundered in a 
storm, “which did not abate till the tlireo fires called 
St.-Helen, St. Nicholas, and St. Clare appeared playing in 
the rigging of the ships.” In a new land, to which he 
gave the name of Patagoni, he found giants “of good 
oorporaturo ” clad in skins; one of them, a very pleasant 
and tractable giant, was terrified at his own visage in a 
looking-glass. Among the sailors, alarmed at the distance 
they had come, mutiny broke out, recpiiring the most un¬ 
flinching resolution in the commander for its suppression. 
In spite of fids watchfulness, one ship deserted him and 
Ho penetrates stolo back .J^o Spain. lUs pcrseverancG and 
the American resolution wero at last rewarded by- the dis- 
.mitineiu, covcry^ of the strait named by him San Vittoria, 
in affectioiiirto honour' of his ship, but which, with a 
worthy sentiment, other sailors soon changed to “ the 
Strait of Mjtgellan.” On November 28, 1520, after a year 
Keeciie.sthe vjud a quarter of struggling, ho issued forth 
r.iciiic Ocean, from ifs western portals and entered the Great 
South Sea, shedding tciirs of joy, as Pigiifetti, an eye¬ 
witness, relates, when he recogidzed its infinite expanse 
—tears of stei^i joy that it had plestscd God to bring 
him at length where “ho ndght grapple with its un¬ 
known diingcrs. Admiring its illindtable but placid 
surface, and exulting in Ae meditation of its cenret perilf 
soon to be tried, he courtuously imposed on it the name it 
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is Iot ever to bear, “ the Pacific Ocean.” While hafiling 
for an entry into it, he observed with surprise that in the 
month of October the nights are only four hours long, 
and “considered, in this his navigation, that the polo 
antartike hath no notable star like the ]iole artike, but 
that then be two clouds of little stars somewhat dark 
in the iniddest, also a crosg of fine clear stars, l)ut that 
here the needle becomes so sluggish that it needs must 
be moved with a hit of loadstone before it will rightly 
point.” 

And now the great sailor, having bursj through the 
Inirrier of the American continent, steeri*d for Tlw P.u'llic 
the north-west* attempting to regain the equator. Oamicrossed. 
For three mortths .and twenty d.iys he sailed on the Pacific, 
and never saw inlmbitod land, lie was compelled by 
.'amine to strip oft' the pieces of skin and leather wherewith 
his rigging was here and there bound, to soak them in the 
sea and then soften them ivith wai’m water, so as to make 
n wretched food; to eat the sweepings of the ship and 
other loathsome matter; to drink water that h.ad become 
putrid by kee]iing; and yet ho resolutely hold on his 
course, though his men were dying daily. As is cpiaintly 
observed, “ their gums grew over their,'teeth, and so they 
could not eat.” lie estimated that^ho sailed over this 
unfathomable sea not less than 12,000 miles, j 

In the whole history of human undertakings there is 
nothing that exceeds, if indeed there is anything that 
equals, this voyage of IMagellan’s. That of Columbus 
dwindles away in comparison. It is a dis 2 )l.ay of .super- 
Iiuman courage, suiierhuman perseveranco--a disiilay of 
resolution not to bo diverted from its puryioso by any' 
motive or any suffering, but inflexibly persisting to its 
end. Well might his despairing sailors come to the con 
elusion that they had entered on a trackless waste of waters, 
endless before them and hoiieless in a return. “ Hut, 
though the Church hath overinoro from Holy Writ affirmed 
that the earth sho’uld bo a widc-sjiread jihpn bordered by 
the waters, yet he comforted himself when ho considered 
that in the eclijises of the moon the shadow cast of the 
"barth is renmd; and as is the shatlow, such, in like manner, 
is the substance.” It was a stout heart—a heart of triple 
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Lrass—Avhich could thus, aR;ainst such authority, extract 
unyielding faith from a shadow. 

This unparalleled resolution met its reward at last. 
Magellan reached a group of islands north of the equator 
.—the Ladrones. In a few days more he became aware 
.Saccor'dsin labours had been successful; ho met 

his uiicrapt, with adventurers from Sumatra. But, though 
ai"idi"s. thus gi-andly accomplished his object, it 

was not given to him to complete the circumnavigation of 
the globe. At an island calhxl Zebu, or Mutan, ho Avas 
killed, eitlier, as has been variously related, in a mutiny 
of his men, or-r-as they deolared—in a conflict with the 
savages, or insidiously by iioison. “ The 'general,”' they 
said, “ was a A'ory brave man, and received his death- 
wound in his fi’oiit; nor Avould the savages yield up his 
body for any ransom.” 'J’hrough treason and revenge it 
is not unlikely that ho fell, for he was a stern man; no 
one but a very stern man could have accomplished so 
daring a deed. Hardly was ho gone when his crew 
learned that they were actually in the vicinity of the 
Moluccas, and that the object of their voyage ivas accom 

{ dished. On the morning of November 8, 1521, having 
>een at sea two years and three months, as the sun was 
rising they entered 'I’idoro, the chief port of the iSpico 
Islands. Tins King of Tidoro swore upon the Koran 
alliance to the King of S])ain. 

I need not allude +0 the wonderful objects—destined 
soon to become common to voyagers in the Indian 
Aichipolago—that greeted their eyes: elcqdiants in trap¬ 
pings ; vases; and vesscsls of porcelain; birds of Paradise, 
“ that fly not, but bo blown by the wind;” exhaustless 
stoi'es of the coveted spices, nutmegs, mace, cloves. And 
now they prepared to bring tlic news of their success 
back to Spain. IVlagcllan’s lieutenant, Sebastian d’Elcano, 
directed his course for the Cape of Good Hope, again 
encountering the mo.st fearful hardshij)s. Out of his 
slender crew h(' lost twenty-one men.' He doubled the 
Circimm,'ivi- Capo at last; and on September 7, 1522, in the 
gutionoitho port of St. Lucar, near Seville, under his orders, 
the good ship San Vittoria came safely to an^ 
anchor. She had accomplished the greatest achievement 
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in tlio history of the human race. She had circumnavigated 
the earth. 


Magellan thus lost his life in his enterprise, and yet ho 
macto an* enviable exchange. Doubly immortal, and 
thrice hai')py ! for he im])resscd his name indelibly on tlio 
earth and the sky, on the strait that connects the two great 
oceans, and on those clouds (.)f starry worlds seen in the 
soutliorn heavens. lie also imposed a de.signation on the 


largest portion of the surface of the gh:)bo. His , 1 ,^ 
lieutenant, Sebastian d’Elcano, received such lii’nttu.mtuf 
honours as kings can give Of all ai'morial 
bearings over granted for the'accompli,shi^icnt of a grc.at 


and daring dedd, his were the proudest a'nd nobhjst—the 
globe of the osirth belted with the inscription, “ rrimus 


circumdedisti me!” 


If the circumnam'gation of the earth by Magellan did 
not lead to such splendid material results as the discov(;ry 
of America and the doubling of the Capo, its moral eli'ccts 
wore far more im])ortant. Columbus had been 
ojiposed in obtaining means for Ins expedition t-irnnnn.ivi- 
becauso it was susjiccted to be of an irreligious 
nature. Unfortunately, the Church, satisfying instincts 
impressed upon licr as far back as the ti^neof Constantine, 
had asserted herself to be the final arbitress in all philoso¬ 
phical questions, and especially in this of the figure of the 
earth had committed hcisolf against its being globular. 
Infallibility can never correct itself--indeed, it can never 
bo wrong. Eomo never retracts anything; and, no matter 
what the consequences, never recedes. It was thus that a 
theological dogma—infixllibility—came to be mixed up with 
a geographical problem, and that problem liable at any 
moment to receive a decisive solution. So long as it rested 
in a speculative position, or could be hedged r.ound with 
mystification, the real state of the case might bo concealed 
from all except the more intelligent class of men; but after 
the circumnavigation had actually been accomjdished, and 
was known to evt’i-y one, there was, of i^oiirsc, nothing 
more to he said. It had now become altogether useless to 
bring forward the authority of Ijactantius, of iSt. Augustine, 
of othes fathers, that the gloWilar form is impious and 
heretical. Henceforth the fact was strong enougli to over^ 
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power all authority, an exercise of which could huve no 
other result than to injure itself. It remained only to 
permit the dispute to pass into oblivion; but even thi.'i 
could not occur without those who were observant lioiii};; 
impressed with the fact that physical science was begin¬ 
ning to display a fearful advantage over Patristicism, and 
jiresenting unmistakable tokens that ere long she would 
destroy her ancient antagonist. 

In the midst of these immortal works it is hardly worth 
Avhile to speak of minor things. Two centuries had 
wrought a mighty change in the geographical ideas of 
Minor Western Europe." The travels of Marco Polo, 
voyages and A.D. r'295, had first givcn some' glimmering of 
travels. remote East, the interest in which was 

doubtless enhanced by the irruption of the Moguls. Sir 
.John Mandevillo had spent many years in the interior of 
A,sia before the middle of the next century. Conti had 
travelled in Persia and India between 1419 and 1444. 
Cadamosto, a Venetian, in 14.55 had cxjdored the west 
coast of Africa. Sebastian Cabot had re-di.scovered New¬ 
foundland, and, persisting in the attempt to find .a north¬ 
west passage to (diina, had forced bis way into the ice to 
t)7° 30' N. By 1525 the American coast-lino h.ad been 
iletcrmined from Terra del Fuego to Labrador. New 
(jiiinea and part of Australia had been discovered. The 
fleet of Cabral, attempting to double the Capo of Good 
Hope in 1500, was (ii'i'^en to Brazil. A ship was sent 
back to Portugal with the news. Hence, had not Colum¬ 
bus sailed when he did, the discovery of America could not 
have been long postponed. Balboa saw the Great South 
Sea September 25th, 1513. Wading up to his knees in the 
water, with his sword in one hand and the Spanish flag 
in the other, he claimed that vast ocean for Castile. 
Nothing could now prevent the geography of the earth 
from being completed. 

I cannot close these descriptions of maritime adventure 
without observing that they are given from the 
of European ])oiiit of view. The Western nations 

iijtions in have complacently supposed that whatever was 
unknown to them was therefore altcgcther uifi , 
known We have seen that the Arabs were practically and 
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perfectly familiar with the fa^ t that Africa might be 
circumnavigated; the East Indian geography was tho- 
I'oug^ily understood by the Buddhist priesthood, who had, 
on an extciisive scale, carried forward their pi-opagandisin 
i'or twenty-five hundred years in those regions. But 
doubtless the most perfect geographical knowledge existed 
among the Jews, those cosmopolite traders who conducted 
mercantile transactions from the Azores to the interior of 
( 'hina, from the Baltic to •the coast of Mozambique. It 
was actually through them that the existence of the Cape 
of Good Hope was first made known in Europe. Five 
hundred years ^ before Columbus, the tScandinavian ad 
venturers had 'discovered America, but io low was the 
state of intelligence in Europe, that the very memory of 
these voyages had been altogtdlior lost. The circumnavi¬ 
gation of the earth is, however, strictly the achievement of 
tlie West. 1 have been led to make the remarks in this 
paragraph, since they apjily again on another occasion— 
the introduction of what is called the Baconian philosophy, 
the principles of which were not only understood, but 
carried into practice in the East eighteen hundred years 
before Bacon was born. 

/ 

It is scarcely necessary that I shoul(J offer any excuse for • 
devoting a few pages to a digression on the state of affairs 
in Mexico and Peru. Nothing illustrates more strikingly 
the doctrine which it is the object of, this book to teach. 

The social condition of America at its discovery demon 
strates that similar ideas and similar usages i>roKn»s..i 
make their aiipearance STwntaneiHisly in the ""in in tin- 

^ • t,. . n TIY- . , ■ Nliw Wnrill 

progress oi civilization ot diflerent countries, Uiosimi .i 
showing how little they dejiond on accident, 
how closely they arc connected with the organiz;,ition, and, 
therefore, with the necessities of man. From important 
ideas and great institutions down to the most trifling 
incidents of domestic life, so striking is the paralltd 
between the American aborigines and IJuropeans that 
with difficulty do we divest ourselves of the inqircssidu 
• that there must have been some intercommunication 
fiach was,*however, (lursuing an‘isolated and spontaiiei.iis 
progress; and yet how closely does the picture of life in 
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the New World answer to that in the Old. The monarch 
Mexico, its Mexico lived in barbaric pomp, wore a golden 
political crown resplendent with gems; was aided in 
system. duties by a privy council; the grea^; lords' held 

their lands of hini by tlie obligation of military service. 
In him resided the legislative power, yet he was subject to 
the laws of the realm. The judges held their oflice inde¬ 
pendently of him, and were no., liable to removal by him. 
The laws wore reduced to writing, which, though only a 
system of hioroglypliics, served its purpose so well that 
tiio Spaniards were obliged to admit its validity in their 
courts, and tf) found a professorship fur perpetuating a 
knowledge of it. Marriage was regarded ..s an important 
social engagement. Divorces were granted with difficulty. 
Slavery was recognized in the case of prisoners of war, 
debtors, and criminals, but no man could bo born a slave 
in Mexico. No distinction of castes was permitted. 
The government mandates and public intelligence were 
transmitted by a well-organized postal service of couriers 
able to make two hundred miles a day. The profession of 
arms was the recognized .avocation of the nobility; the 
military establishments, whether in active service in the 
field, or as garrisons in largo towns, being sui>ported by 
taxation on prodileo or manufactures. The armies wero 
divided into corps of 10,000, and these again into regiments 
of 400. Standiirds and banners were used; the troops 
executed their evolutions to military music, and were 
provided with hospitals, army surgeons, and a medical 
staff. In the human hives of Europe, Asia, and America, 
the bees were marsh,ailed in the same way, and were 
instinctively building their combs alike. 

The religious st.ate is a reflexion of that of Europe and 
Asia. The worship was an imposing ceremonial. 
pricS'K"’ The common peojde had a mythology of many 
uidceremo- gods, blit the higher cl.asses were strictly Uni- 
tarian, acknowledging one almighty, invisible 
Creator. Of the popular deities, the- god of war was 
the chief. Howas boi^i of a virgin, and conceived by 
mysterious conception of a ball of bright-coloured feathers 
floating on the air. Tin priests administered, a rite of 
baptism to infants for the purpose of washing away their 
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eine. and taught that there are rewards and punishments in 
a life to come—a paradise for the good, a hell of darkness for 
the wicked. Tlio hierarchy descended by due degrees 
from the chief priests, who were almost equal to the 
sovereign’in authority, down to the humble ecclesiastical 
servitors. Marriage was permitted to the clergy. They 
had monastic institutions, the inmates prajdng thrice a 
day and once at night. They practised ablutions, vigils, 
penance by flagellation qr pricking with aloe thorns. 
They compelled the people to auricular confession, required 
of them j[ienance, gavo absolution. Their ecclesiastical 
system had reached a strength which was .lover attained 
in Europe, since absolution by the priest for civil oifcnces 
was an acquittal in the eye of the law. It was the re¬ 
ceived doctrine that men do not sin of their own free will, 
but because they are impelled thereto by planetary in¬ 
fluences. With sedulous zeal, tlie clergy engrossed the duty 
of public education, tliercby keeping society in their gra.sp. 
Their writing was on cotton cloth or skins, or us literary 
on papyrus made of the aloe. At the conquest coiuinioa. 
immense collections of this kind of literature were in ex¬ 
istence, but the fii’st Arclibishop of Mexico burnt, as was 
ttrtirmetl, a mountain of such manuscripts in the market¬ 
place, stigmatizing them as magic scroll's. Aliout the same 
time, and under similar circumstances, Cardinal Eimenes 
burnt a vast number of Arabic manuscripts in Granada. 

The condition of astronomy in Mexico is illustrated as it 
is in Egypt by the calendar. The "VeuP was of , 

Ov k. of 

eighteen months, each month of twenty days, time': the 
five complementary ones being added to make momii, 
up the thi'co hundred and sixty-five. The month 
had four weeks, the week five days; the last day, instead 
of being for religious purposes, was market day. To 
provide for the six additional hours of the "year, they 
intercalated twelve and a half days every fifty-two years. 
At the conquest the IMcxican calendar was in a better 
condition than tho, Spanish. As in some other countries, 
the clergy had for ecclesiastical purposes a lunar division 
of time. The day had sixteen 'hours, commencing at 
sunrise. They had sun-dials for (determining the hour, and 
also instruments for the solstices and equinoxes. They 
VOL. ii. N 
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bad ascertained the globular form of the earth and the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. The close of the fifty-second 
year \va.s.celebrated with grand religions ceremonials; all 
the fires wore snil'ered to go ont, and new ones Jjindled by 
Privit.. lir.' friction of sticks. Their agriculture Avas 

in.iiiaiii.ai' superior to that of Kuropo; there wms nothing 
iiris, trade. Q|q World to Compare with the mena¬ 

geries and botanical gardens* of llutixtepec, (lhapultepcc, 
Istapaliqran, and Tezeuco. 'fivy piactised with no incon- 
sidtu-tible skill the more delictito nieclninical arts, such 
as those of tile jeweller aiel enamellor. From the aloo 


they obtained*piiis and needles, thread, cord, paper, food, 
anti an intoxiiVting drink. They made earthenware, 
knew how to lactpu'r wood, employed cochiiKial as h scarlet 
dye. They were skilful weavers of fine cloth, and 
excelled in the ]iroductiou of feather-work, their gorgeous 
humming-birds furnishing material for that purpose. In 
metallurgy they were behind tint Old Worhl, not htiving 
the use. of iron ; but, as the Old World had formerly done, 
they cmployeil bronze in its stead. They know how to 
move immense masses of rock; their great calendar stone, 
of pmqihyi'v. weighed more than fifty tons, and was 
brought a distance of many miles. Their trade was 
carried on, not in ^hops, but by markets or fail's hold on 
the fifth day. Tlu'}' employed a currency of gold dust, 
pieces of tin, and bags of cacao. In their domestic 
economy, though jiolygamy was permitted, it was in 
puactiee confined to tli^ wealthy. 'I'lic ivomcn did not work 
abroad, but occupied themselves in sjunning. embroidering, 
feafher-worli, music. iVjdution was resorted to both beforo 
and after meals; ]ierfumes Avere used at the toilet. The 
Mexicans gave to Eurojie tobacco, snnIT, the turkey, choco- 
l.ii.vay of thr late, cocluncal. Ijiko us, they had in their 
hiKiurciossi-,*. Entertainments solid dishes, Avith suitable condi¬ 
ments, gr.aA'ies, sauces, and desserts of pastries, confec¬ 
tions, fruits. Loth fresh and preserA-ed. They had chafing- 
dishes of silver or gold. I.ike us, they kncAv the use of 
intoxicating diSnks ; lil^e us, they not unfrcfpiently took 
them to excess ; like us, they heightened their festiA’ities 
with dancing and music, t They had theatrical qnd panto¬ 
mimic shoAvs. At Tezcuco there was a council of music, 
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which, moreover, exorcised a consorshiji on philosophical 
works, as those of astronomy and history. In that city 
North American civilization reached its hoiejlit. The 
kind’s paltico was a wonderinl work of art. it was saiil 
that 200,000 men were employed in its constnution. Its 
harem was adorned with ma”'nificont tapestries of feathi'i- 
work; in its j^urdon were fountains, cascades, hatlis, 
statues, alahastors, cedar g’roves, fjrcsts,^ and a wilderness 
of flowers. In conspicuous* retirement in one ]iart of the 
city was a tomjdo, with a dome of ]iolislied hlaek nmrlde, 
studded with stars of ^'old, in imitation ol the sky. It w.as 
dedicated to the omni]K)tont. flnvisihlo (iodi In this no 
sacrifices were filTercd, hut only swec't-sceiued flowers and 
gums. The ptovailing religious hading is ex- ^ 
pressed hy the sentiim'nts of one of tlie kings, n,,.ism ana 
many of whom had jirided themselves in their 
poetical skill: “ Lot us,” ho says, " aspire to that 
heaven where all is eternal, and where corruptiem ^ver 
comes,” lie taught his children not to conlide in idols, 
hut only to conform to the outward worship of them in 
deference to ]mhlic ojiinion. 

To the preceding desmaption of the social condition of 
Mexico I shall add a similar^ hrief acciiiint of 
that of Peru, for the conclusions to ho drawn 
from a comparison of the spontaneous^jirocess ol 
civilization in these two countries with the, jiroces.s in 
Kurope is of importance to the attainment of a just 
idea of the development of m.ankind, d’he most comjietont 
authorities declare that the Mexicans and Peruvians wi.'re 
ignorant of each otlior’s existence, • • 

' In one particular especially is the jiosition of Peru in¬ 
teresting, It ]»resents an analogy to Cpper 
Egypt, that cradle of the civilization of the Old, cai pwiiiau- 
■\\hrld, in this, that its .sandy coast is a rainless 
district. This sandy-coast region is ahotit sixty miles in 
width, hemmed in on the east hy grand inountaiTi ranges, 
which diminish iirsizc on approaching fjio Isthmus of 
• Panama; the entire length of the Peruvian empire having 
been nearly 2,400 miles, it reached from the north of the 
"etjuator to*what is now known *s Chili. In breadth it 
varied at different points. The cast wind, which has 

N 2 
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crossed the Atlantic, and is therefore charged with humi¬ 
dity, being forced by the elevation of the youth American 
continent, and especially by the range of the Andes, 
upward, is compelled to surrender most of its moiscui'c, 
which finds its way back to the Atlantic in those pro¬ 
digious rivers that make the country cast of the Andes 
A rainless Watered region of the world; but as 

country like soon as tliiit wind uas crossed the mountain 
Egypt- ridge and descends on the western slope, it 
becomes a dry and r.aiiiless wind, and hence (ho di,strict 
intervening to the I’acific has but a few insignificant 
its system of streams, '.riio sides of this grctit mountain range 
agriculture, jiiight seciii altogctlicr uiiadaptcd to the ])ursuit 
of agriculture, but the state of reruvian cwilization is at 
once demonstrated when it is said that'these mountain slopes 
had become a garden, immense terraces having been con¬ 
structed wherever required, and irrigation on a gnindor 
scale than that of Egypt carried on by gigantic canals and 
aqu'educts. Advantage was taken of the ditl'erent mean 
annual tenqieratures at different altitudes to pursue tlio 
cultivation of various jiroducts, for difference in height 
topographically answers to difference in latitude gcogra- 
irhically, and thufi, in a narrow s]>acc, the Peruvians had 
every variety of (lenqieraturo, from that corresjionding to 
the hottest ])ortions of youthern Euro[ie to that of Lapland. 
.In the mountains of Peru, as lias been graphically said, 
man secs “all the stars of the heavens and all the families 
of plants.” On plateaus at a great elevation aliove the sea 
there were villages and even cities. Thus the idain upon 
which Quito stands, under tlie equator, is nearly ton 
thou.sand feet liigh. So great was their industry that tho 
Peruvians liad gardens and orchards above the clouds, and 
on ranges still higher Hocks of lamas, in regions bordering 
on the limit of perpetual snow. 

Through the entire length of tho ompiro two great 
Its groat roads niilitary roads were built, one on the plateau,' 
an<i engineer- tlio Other on the shorc. Tlx) former, for nearly 
two *thousand miles, crossed sierras covered with 
.snow, was thrown over ravines, or went through tunnels in 
the rocks; it scaled the nmre difficult precipices by means uf' 
stairways. W'hore it was possible, it was carried over tho 
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mountain clefts by filling them with masonry, or, whore 
that could not be done, suspension bridges were used, the 
cables being made of osiers or maguey fibres. Some of 
tlieite cabjps are said to have been as tliick as a man, and 
two hundi'od feet long. Where such bridges could not bo 
thrown across, and a sti'Cani flowed in the oottom of the 
mountain ^■alley, the passage was made by iorry-boats or 
rai'ts. As to the road itsidf; it was about twenty feet in 
width, faced with flags cvvored with bitumen, and hail 
mile-stones. Our admiration at this s|ilendid engineering 
is enhanced wlien we remember that it was accomplisheil 
without iron and gunpowder, Tire shore road was built 
on an embauk.^ient, witli a clay parapet i\\ each side, and 
shade-tKies. Where circumstances called for it, piles were 
used. Every five miles there was a post-house. ;ni(i cxprihshcb 
The public couriers, as in Jlexico, could make, I'J' 
if necessary, two hundred miles a day. Of those roads 
Humboldt says that they were among the most uselul and 
most stupendous executed by the hand of man. “'I’ho 
reader need scarcely bo told tliat there w'ero no such 
triumphs of skill in Spain. From the circumstance that 
there were no swift animals, as the horse or dromedary, 
the width of these roads was sullieient, since they wore 
neces.sarily used for foot ])a.ssage alone.' 

In Cuzco, the mctropoli.s, was the imperial residence of 
the Inca and the Temple of the Hun. It contained edifices 
which excited the amazement of the Spanish ad- 
venturers themselves- streets, srpiaibs, bridges, 
fortresses surroumhxl by turreted ^v■alls, subter¬ 
ranean galleries by which the garrison could poach impor¬ 
tant parts of the town. Indeed, the great roads wc.have 
spoken of might be regarded as jiortions of an iminciise 
system of military works spread all over the country, and 
having their centre at Cuzco. 

The imperial dignity was hereditary, descending from 
father to son. As in Egypt, the monarch not ■n,e i„ca-tho 
unfrcquently had •his sisters for wives. Ilis 
diadem consisted of a scarlet tg,sselcd Aingo 
round his brow, adorned with two leathers. Ho wore 
earrings pf groat weight. IIi% dress ol lama-wool w'as 
dyed scarlet, inwoven with gold and studded with. gems. 
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Wlioovcr .•Approaclied liim boro a H^ht burden on the 
Fhonhhu- as a badge of servitude, and was barefoot. Tlio 
Inca was not only the representative of tlio temporal, but 
also of tlie sjiirilual i)ower. lie Ava.s more than supi'omo 
pontill, for ho w.as a. descendant of tlio Sun, the god of tlio 
nation, lie made laws, imposed taxes, raised armies ap¬ 
pointed or removed judges at liis iileasure. lie travelled 
in a .si'dan ornamented with ^oltl and emeralds; the roads 
were swi'pt liefore him, strewn ivith flowers, and perfunu'd. 
•iiie national lUs palaco at ’\'ueay was described by tlio 
>S]iaiiiards as a fairy scene. It was filled' with 
works of Indian art; imagiw of animals and plants deco¬ 
rated the niches-of its walls; it had an eiPdless lahvriiith 
of gorgeous chambers, and here and there slmdv erviits for 
quiet retirement. Its batins were great golden bo'wls It 
was embos.mietl in artificial forests. 'I’lie inqierial ladies 
and concubines spent their time in beautifully furnished 
chambers, or in gardens, with cascades and fountains 
,p-oTtoes and bowers. It was in what few countries cai^ 
boast ui; a toiii|i(a-ato. I’oo'iou iit tla^ zone. 

1 ho 1 ernviau religion ostensibly consisted of a worship 
j:oig,,n,if of the Sun, but the higlii'r classes had already 
t.ibiei'ilijtms ^’y<'"ine .ennancipated from such a material asso- 
.mi.m- eiatmii, and nrognized the existence of one 
^ almighty, ^ invisible ( lod. 'fhey exiiected tlio 
resairreofion^ of the body and the continuance of the soul in 
a future life. It was their belief that in the world to 
come our occupations will rescmblo tlioso wo have followed 
here. Like the Kggqitian.s, who had arrived at similar 
ide,as, the l,n-i,v,ans jiaactisod embalming, the mummies 
of thoir Incas being jilaced in the Temple of the Sun at 
b iizco. the kings on the right, the (jiieems on the left clad 
in their roJ)e.s of state, and with their hands crossed on 
tlioir bosoms, seated in gidden chair.s, waiting for the day 
wlien the soul will return to reanimate the body The 
inummies of distinguished personages were buried in a 
sitting posture under tumuli of earth.- To the Supremo 
-being Dut one feniple dedicated. It was in a sacred 
valley to which pilgrimages were made. In the Teriivian 
niythology, heaven was above the sky, hell in tljo interior 
of the earth—it was the realm of an evil spirit called Cupay 
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I’he p:eTieral resoinlilance of these to Egyptian doctrines may 
fcrt'cilily impress n))on ns that they are ideas with which the 
hniiiau mind necessarily occupies itscll in its process of 
intdlcctuiil dovcloi)nion't. As in all other countries, the 
educated classes wore greatly in adva/icc of tin; cnmiuon 
]ieoplo, who were oidy just emerging irom letichism, and 
engrossed in tlii' lollies ot idolatry and man-worsliiji. 
Is'evertheles.s, the goveriUACn’t, found it exiiedient tocountc- 
nanco the vulgar delusion indeed, the ]Hilitlcal system was 
actually founded ujion it. Ilut the I'eruvians were in ad¬ 
vance of the I'hiro]leans in Jiis respect, that they ])ractised 
no persecutions u]ion tliosu,who had hccomc mentally 
cinancijiated. •I’esides tlie sun, the visil'le/g'id, other celes¬ 
tial hoities were worshippeil in a suliordinato way. it was 
supposed that there were si'ii'its in the wind, lightning, 
thunder; genii in the, mountains, rivms,^ springs, and 
grottoes, in the great Tenijilo of the Sun at Cuzco aii 
image of that deity was placed so as to receive tlie rays cit 
the luminary at his rising ; a like artilieo had been prr.s<,ised 
in the Scrapion at Ale.xamlria. 'I'liere was also a sanctuary 
dedicated to tlie Sun in the island ot litieaca, and, it is 
said, hetween three and four iimidred temples of a-subordi¬ 
nate kind in Cm/co. To the givat teniiilc were attached 
nut fewer than lour thousand ju’iests ;ind liltee.n hundred^ 
vestal virgins, the latter being intrilst.'d with the care ol the 
sacred lire, and I'rom them tlie most beantifnl were chosen 
to pass into tlie Inca's, seraglio, dhe ]Hipular hiith laid a 
ritual and a splendid eereiuonial, thifgreat national testival 
being at the summer solst,ieo. The rays ot the ,suu were 
then" collected by a eoneavc mirror, and lire rekindled 
thereby, or by the friction of wood. 

As to their social system, polygamy was permitted, but 
practically it xvas coutineil to the higdior classes, ,, 
bocial subordination was thoroughly undorstoml. o,,. ,i„- 
The Inca d'upao Yupampii says, “Knowledge 
was never intended for the people, hut -only tor 
those of generous •blood.” The nohility wei'o ot two orders, 
the polygamic descendants of tjio liica.?, echo were tlie 
main support of the state, and the adojited nobles of 
•nations Jihat have been contpjerod. As to the people, 
nowhere else in the whole world was such an extraordinary 
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policy of supervision jiractiscd, TJiej ivero divided into 
groups of ion, tifty, one hundred, iivo hundred, one thou¬ 
sand, ton thousand, and over the last an Inca noblo wa.s 
placed. Tlirough this system a rigid ccntrali^iition 'was 
insured, the I nea being tlio jii vot upon which all the national 
affairs turned. It was an absolutism worthy of the adniira- 
Organizaiiuri fiou of many existing European nations. Tho 
of i.ibour. entire territory was'dit idod into three parts; ono 
belonged to the Sun, one to the Inca, one to the people. As 
a matter of form, tho .subdivision was annually made; in 
practice, however, as jierhaps must always bo the result of 
such agrarianism, the allotments were continually renewed. 
All the land w\s cultivated by the peo|fte, and in tho 
following order: lirst, that of the Sun, then that of tho 
destitute and infirm, then that of tho people, and, lastly, 
that of the Inca. The Sun and the Inca owned all tho 
sheej), which were sheared and their wool distril)uted to 
tho people, or cotton fiiniishcd in its stead. The Inca’s 
officers saw that it was all woven, and that no one was 
idle. An annual survey of tho country, its farming and 
mineral products, was made, the inventory being trans¬ 
mitted to the government. A register was kej>t of births 
and deaths; periodically a geiicral census was taken, 
d’ho Inca, at once' emperor and ]) 0 ))e, was enabled, in 
that double capacity,'to oxert a rigorous jiatriarchal rnlo 
over his pooiile, who were treated like mere children—not 
suffered to be oppres.sed, but compelled to bo occupied; for, 
with a worldl)^ wisdofn which no other nation presents, 
labour was here acknowledged nut oi\ly as a means, but 
also as an opd. In reivi a man could not improve hi.s 
social state; by these rciincmenis of legislation ho was 
brought into an ab.solutcly stationary condition. He 
could become neither richer nor poorer; but it was tho 
boast of thb .system that every ono lived exempt from 
social suffering—that all enjoyed competence. 

Tho army consisted of 200,000 men. Their weapons 
Militarysys '"’oro bows, lances, slings, Iwrttlo-axes, swards; 
t,m; warlike thoir Vncaus oj" defence, shields, bucklers, hel- 
resources. mets, and coats of quilted cotton. Each regi- 
menc nad its own banner.tbut tho imperial staiqlard, the- 
national emblem, was a rainbow, the offspring of tho Sun. 
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The swords and many of tJio domestic implements were of 
bronze; the arrows were tipped with quartz or bone, o 2 ‘ 
points of gold and silver. A strict disviplino was main- 
tiiinctl on npireliing, granaries and depots Ijoiiig establisiicd 
at suitable distances on tiie I'oads. Witli a ])olicy inflex¬ 
ibly persisted in, the gods of coiupiercd countries were 
transported to Cuzco, and tlio vamjuislK'd compelled to 
worsliiji tbo Sun; their children wore obliged to learn 
the Peruvian language, the, government providing them 
teachers for that piu'pose. As an iindtcment, this know¬ 
ledge was absolutely re(pnred as a condition i'or public 
office. To amalgamate the coni^uored districts thoroughly, 
their inhabitants wore taken away by ten t?u)usand, trans 
ported td distant parts (d' tin! empire, not, as in the Old 
World, to bo worked to death as slaves, hut to bo made into 
Peruvians ; an ecpial numlxjr of natives were sent in their 
stead, to whom, as a recompense for their removal, extra¬ 
ordinary privileges were given. It was the immemorial 
policy of the empire to maintain profound traTupiillitjr’in 
the interior and ]ierj)ctual war on the frontiers. 

The philosophical advancement of the Peruvians was 
much retarded by their imperfect method of 
writing —a method greatly inferior to that of Ujc 
lOgypt. A cord of coloured threads;* called 
quipus, was only indifferentl}'' suited .to the purposes of 
enumeration, and by no means ecpial to hieroglyphics as 
a method of expressing general facts. Put it was their 
f)idy system. ?yotwithstandiug this ufawback, they had a 
literature consisting of poetry, dramatic compositions, and 
the like. Their scientihe attainments were inferior to the 
Mexican. Tlieir year was divided into months, tlndr 
months into weeks. They had gnomons to indicate the 
solstice^. One, in the form of an obelisk, in the centre of 
a circle, on which was marked an east and west lino, 
indicated tho equinox. These gnomons were destroyed by 
the Spaniards in the belief that they wore for idolati-ous 
purposes, for on the .national festivals it was customary to 
.decorate them with leaves and floy/ers. As tho national 
religion consisted in tho worship of tho Sun, it was not 
•without reason that Quito was r'jgarded as a holy place, 
from its position upon tho equator. 
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TitE A'^E OF RE.iSOS IS FMVriPE. 

\n tWir ('xtrairt-iliii.'irv [)i-(visions for ngi'ipnlhire, tlio 

A^iiailtim Jini’suit fhe tikill of the I’oniviaiis js 

carrMto -[wllscou. jV rapid olcvatioii iroiii tlio tiea-lovol 
pi'iiL'ciion. licio'lits of tlic momitains gavo tlienp ill a 

small compass, ovPry variety of climaU', and tficy availed 
tla'iiiselves of it. TIk'V terraced the moimtaiii sides, 
filing' (lie terraces wilii rieli earlli. Tliey excavated pits 
in the sand, snirounded ihi'Ui \>ith adobe walls, and filled 
them witli manured soil. On low level they cultivated 
bananas and cassava ; on (he terraw's above, maize and 
qniiioa; still higher, tobacco; and above (diat the potato. 
From a comjiaratively liin,ited surface, they raised great 
('I'ops by indi^ionsly using manures, employing for that 
jiur[)osi! lisli, and ('.specially guano. 'I'heir exanipie lias led 
to the u.so of the lattei- sulistance for a liki^ ]mrposc in our 
own times in ]'airo])e. d’be wlnilc civilized world has 
followed them in the cultivation of tiie potato. Tho 
Peruvian Irirk is one of the most invaluable remedies. 
LaT^e tracts of Forth America would be almo.st unin¬ 
habitable without the use of its active alkaloid (piinine, 
which actually, in no insignilicant manner, reduces the 
percentage mortality throughout tho United iStat('s. 

Indisjiensably necessary to their agi'ieultuial system 
were their gri'at water-wu'k.s. In S|iain there was nothing 
Worthy (-f being comnared with them. Tho 

I ho profit • f. / . 1 ‘ 1 - - M 

acim.iuctof acpicduct ot (oindesuya was nearly oOO miles 

Cuiijisuyu. 2ts engineers had overcome difticultie.s 

in a manner that iTiight well strike modern times with 
admiration. Its water was distribulod as prescribed by 
haw ; ther<;,were olliceri^ to seo to its ])ro|ier use. From tlieso 
great water-works and I'rom their roails it may bo judged 
that the architectural skill of tho Peruvians was far from 
insigniticant. They constnnted edifices of piorphyry, 
granite, iTi'ick; but their buildings were for tho most 2 >art 
low, and suitable to an eartlapiake country. 

I have dwelt at some length on the domestic history of 
Tiiostawsof Hh'xico and Peru liocauso it is intimately con- 
<i<'- nectind with .one of the idiilosophical principles 
.'iw.’iys'tilc which it is the olvjcct of this book to teach, viz., 

r-'""- that human pu'ogress takes pdaco under an nn~ 

varying la’w, and therefore in a definito way. ' Tho trivial 
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incJdvi^ts mentioned in the preceding’ pnragraphs may 
pcrhapn have sevuied iimignilicant or Wi'arisonio, bnt it is 
tlicir very ooiiini()iiiio.s.s, tlwir very familiarity, tliat gives 
them* wlicu riglitly eotisiilereil, a siirjrrising interest. There 
is iiotliing in tlieso minute details hut what wo find to be 
y>erl'e(^tly natural from the Knropo.'ui jxriiit of view, 'i’hey 
might be, for that matter, instead of reminiseences of the 
sjiuntaneous (evolution of a'])Co])le shut out from the rest of 
the world by impassable oeeans, a relation of the progress 
of some Mnropeau or Asiat ic! nation. The man of America 
advanecxl in his (!onrs(' of (civilization as did the man of the 
Old World, devising tine same 'institutions, guided by tbo 
same intentions;' constrained by the s:ime desires, i’h’om 
the great h'atifres of his social system down to the little 
details of his domesti(! lil'e, there is a .sameness with what 
was (hmc! in Asia, Africa, I'lurope. Ihit simibir results 
imply a similar eanse. Wh;it, then, is there pos.sessed in 
(■(.anmon by the Chinese, the Hindoo, the Mgyjctian, the 
European, the American y ,Surely not (dimati!, nor'eqhal 
necessities, nor ecjual opportunity. Simply nothing but 
this- corponcal org.ani/.ation ! As automatons eotiStrueted 
in the same way will do the same things, so, in organic 
forms, sanieiK'ss of strnclni'e will give rise to identity of 
function and siniilarit}' (d' acts. Tluc same common sense 
guiih's imm all over the world. ('ommon sc.mse is a 
fniu;ti(m of comnum organi/.ati(_m. All natural history is 
full of illustrations. It may be olfensivi! to our pride, bnt 
it is none the less true, that in his social ju'ogress, the free¬ 


will of whicli man so boasts himself in his individual 
capacity disiijipears as an a(!tive iidluence, and flio doinina 
ti(m of generiil and intloxiblo laws becomes manifest. 'J’ho 
lro(!-will of the individual is supyilanted by instinct and 
automatism in the im^o. To ea(!h individual bee Aimip.sy.ii'- 
tho career is open; ho may taste of this ilower ovirii 
Jinu avoid that; lie be iiKUiytrious in tlic auasocicd.ioa 

garden, or idle away his time in the air; but 
the history of one hive is the history of another hive; 
there will bo a predestined organization—*tho (pieen, the 
drcuies, the workers. In the midst of a thousand untore- 
s(*en, uneajeidiited, variable acU^ a delinite result, with 
niKirring (;ertainty, emerges; the combs are built in a 
pre-ordaiuea way, and lilletl with honey at last. Erom 
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ees, aiKl wasps,^ ants, and birds—from all that low 

animal ]io looks with such snporcilioim 

, ^Itempt, man is destined ono day to learn what in trutli 
lie really is. 

For a second reason, also, I have dwelt on these details. 
The crime of ciiormons crime of Hpaiii in destroyiiie; this 

Siiaiii in civilization has never yet been appreciated in 
America. After an atrentir’C consideration of the 

fticts of the case, I agi'co in tin, eoncln.sion of (’aidi, that at 
the time of tlio con([nost the moral man in Peru was 
superior to tlie Enropi'an, and I will add, the intellectual 
man also. Was there in hijiain, or oven in all Europe, a 
political systeA carried out into the priudical details of 
actual life, and e.vpressed in <rreat puhlio works, as its 
outward visible and enduriii" sign, which could at all 
compare with that of Peru? Its only competitor was the 
Italian .system, hut that for long had been actively used to 
rejmess the intolloctual advancement of man. In vain the 
Tim Spaniard Spaniards e.vcusc their atrocities on tlio plea 
and the that a nation like the Mexican, which permitted 
American. cannibalism, should m.it he regarded as having 
emerged from the barbarous state, and that ono rvlueh, 
like Peru, sacriliced human hecatombs at the funeral 
solemnities of gri'at men, must have been savage. Lot it 
be remembered that there is no civilized nation whoso 
impular practices do not lag hehiiid its intelligence; let it 
lie remembered that in this respect iSpaiu herself also was 
guilty. In America, human sacrilieo n'as jiart of a reli¬ 
gious solemnity, unstained by passion. 'J'ho anto da fe of 
Europe was, a dreadful oruclty; not an offering to hoavcii, 
but a gratification of spite, hatred, fear, vengeance—tho 
most malignant passions of earth, 'fhero was no sjicctaclo 
on the American coiitiucnt at which a just man might so 
deeply blirsh for his race as that presented in Western 
Europe when tho heretic from Wi.aom confession had been 
wrung by torture passed to his stake in a sleeveless 
garment, with flames of lire and efligies of an abominable 
European and dcpictcd Upon it. Lot it ho rcmemborcd 

American hu- that by tlio Inquisition, from 1481 to 1808, 
maueaariflces. 3q.q^()()() porsoi';? had been punished, and of these 
nearly 32,000 burnt. Let what was done in tho south 
of Franco bo remembered. Let it be also remembered 
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that, considering the tvorthlessness of the hody of man, 
and that, at the best, it is at last food for tho -worm— 
considering the infinite value of his iniinortal soul, for the 
redemption of whieh tho agony and death of the Son of 
God were hot too great a price to pay—indignities offered 
to tho body are less wicked than indignities offered to tho 
soul. It would be well for bim who comes forward as an 
accuser of Mexico and I’eru i’l their sin to dispose of the 
fact that at that period the entire authority of Europe was 
dii’ccted to the perversion, and even total rejiression of 
thought—to an enslaving of the mind, and making that 
noblest creation of Heaven a worthless niacliino. To taste 
of human flesh.is less criminal in tho eye of God than to 
stifle human thought. 

Lastl}', there is another point to which I will with 
brevity allude. It has been widely asserted 
that Mexican and I’cruviaii civilization was Aiiifiii-mi 
altogether a recent afliiir, dating at most only 
two or three centuries before the conquest. It wcedd, be 
just as well to say that there was no civilization in India 
before tho time of the Macedonian invasion because there 
exist no historic documents in that country anterior to that 
event. The Mexicans and Peruvians were not heroes of a 
romance to whcmi wonderful (.wonts ■were'of common occur¬ 
rence, whoso lives were reg'ulated by law's not applying to 
the rest of tho human meo, who could produce results in 
a day for w'hich elsewhere a thousand years are required. 
They were men and women like (O.trselves, slowly and 
painfully, and with many failures, working out their 
civilization. Tho summary manner in w'liich they have 
been disposed of reminds us of the amusing wliy in which 
the popular chronology deals w'ith the hoary annals -of 
Egypt and China. Putting .aside the imjierfoct methods 
of recording events pr.actised by the autochtlums of tho 
AV cstern world, he wdu' estimates rightly the slownc'ss 
with which m.an passes l<))rw<ard in his i)rocess of civiliza¬ 
tion, and collates therewith the prodigious works of art 
left by those twe nations—an enduring jjvidenco of the 
poiiit to which they had attaifled — will find himself 
Qpnstraincd to cast aside such idle assertions as altogether 
unworthy’of confutation, or oven'of attention. 
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APPROACH OP TUB AGP OP REASON IN EUROPE. 

IT is'' riiKCEIlED nv THE RISK OK CRn'lCISM. 

liestomtion of Greek Literature, ami Philoxoph,/ in Tiahi.-Derehmnent 

Jjanyer to 

lin-tHlion of lyinling.—Tt rerohitinnizee the Commauiratiim ofKumr- 
(edge erpeeialty aeh on Public Worship, and renders the Putpil of 
«ec''~-'ari/ imporfatice. 

The */''''’OJ!Mati()n^-77»-oi7/ of i>i)perermjatiou and the of ludujqencee. 
llie Liyhtoj Indiriilual Judiiment aeeerled. — VolH'iatl llikoru of 
the Origin, Cuhiunalion, and CJivch of the lirforinaflon .— Its Fltcch 
in Jtdhj, * -Jf" 

Cau^ex^ of the. Arrext of the nefomation.—lntemal Cauxex in Profex- 
tauhxm.—lytermd in the Polin, of Pome.— Phe Couuter-lleformation. 
r ‘fP^>^!‘Oa.--de«udx —Sreexsion of the. ijre.at Crilirx. -Culmiiiulain 
*** «.—hmenjunce of Indiciilual Liberli/ of 


In- estimating tlio ’niinonees of literature on the approaeli 
Til'! rise of of the Ao'e of Reason in Rnropo, the chief inci- 
cniicsni. dents to ho cqnsiaered are the disuse of Latin as 
H learned lanouaoo, tl.e fonnaO-on of modern tono'ucs from 
the vuJj^ar dialects, tJio iTivciitioTi of printioo-, tlic deolino 
ot the power ol the pulpit, and its displaceiueiit hy that of 
the press. ■ Iheso, joined to the moral and intellectual 
iniliioncos at that time liredomipating, led to the <-reat 
movement known as the Reformation. *’ 

A.s if to mark out to the world the real cau.so of its 
KiKxh of ihe intelhictual de^gradation, the regeneration of Italy 
!:i::;'';oone commenecil witli tlie exile of tho popes to Avig- 
noii. During ,l,heir ahsenco, so rapid was tlm 
progress that it had become altogether impossible to make 
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any successful resistance, or to restore tlio old condition of 
things on their return to lloinc. The nioincnt that tne 
liNiden cloud which they liad kept snsjieiided over tho 
country was withdrawn, the light from heaven shot in, 
and the ready peninsula became instinet with life. 

Tho unity of tho Church, and, therefore, its power, 
re(|uired the use of Latin as a saei'eil language, of l uin 
Through this Koine had iftmld in an atlitinlc .oaNiovd 
strictly European, and was ^aiahled to maintain 
a general international relation. It gave her far more 
power tlian her asserted celestial authority, and, much as 
she claims to have done, she is<)]ien 1o condemnation that, 
with such a signal adwintage in laa hands,■'iiever again to 
ho enjoyi'd by :»ny successor, she lid not accomplish much 
more. Had not tin; sovereign ]'ontills been so completely 
oocu|(ied witli maintaining their emoluments and tem¬ 
poralities in I tidy, they might have niiido tlm whole 
Continent advanci; like one man. Their ollieiids could 
pass without dilliculty into every nalion, and comiiTmiicatc 
without cmbarriissment with each other, from Ireland to 
Koheinia, from Italy to iScothind. The ]Kisscssion of a 
common tongue gave them vho administration of inter¬ 
national alfairs with intelligent allies everywhere spcidcing 
the .same language. 

Kot, therefore, without cause was thg hatred manifested 
liy Koine to the restoration of Creek and intro¬ 
duction of Ilehrew, and the alarm with which 
she perceived tho modern langiuigcs fo'nning out 
ot tho vulgar dialecds. The ])rev;dcnce of laitin 
was tho condition of lior ])owor, its d(.;terioration ^ho measure 
ol her decay, its disu.se tho signal of her limitation to a little 
princi]iality in Italy. In fact, the dovekijmient of Eur'i- 
poan languages was tho instrument of her overthrow. 
They formed an elfectiial communication between tho men¬ 
dicant friars and tho illitir.ate populace, and there was not 
one of them that did iwt nisplay in its earliest productions 
a sovereign contempt for her. Wo have seen how it was 
with the poetry of Languedoc. 

dfie rise of the many-tongiied l'?uro[)ean literature wars 
■tliereforo co-incident ivith tho decline of papal Christi- 
aiiity. European literature was impossible under the 
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Catholic rule. A grand, and solemn, and imposing reli¬ 
gious unity enforced the literary unity which is 
implied in the use of a single language. No 
more can a living thought he embodied in o dead 
language than activity lie imparted to a corpse. That 
, ,,r j. , principle of stability which Italy hotied to give 
viint.ij;es oi a to Turopo essentially rcstcd on the compulsory 
eatri-a tongue, ^ Xhc lirst tolicu of intel¬ 

lectual emancipation was the movement of tlie great Italian 
poets, led by Dante, who often, not without irreverence, 
broke the spell, linity in religion implies unity tlirongb a 
sticred langu.'igo, and hence,the non-existence of jiarticular 
nation.al litcraAnrcs. 

Even after homo bad suffered her great disoon.fitnrc on 
I'ffoctor scientific question respetding the motion of 

niod.'rn Ian- the earth, the conquering party was not nnwil- 
gniiges. Yeil its tbongbts in the Ijatin tongue, 

partly because it thereby insured a more nnmerons class of 
intelii .gent readers, and partly because ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rity was now disposed to overlook ivliat must otherwise lie 
treated as offensive, since to write in Latin was obviously 
a pledge of abstaining from an ajqical to the vulgar. Tlio 
etfcct of the introduction of modern languages was to 
diminish intercon'imnnieation among the learned. 

The movement of human aifairs, for so many years silent 
Arpronrh imperee]itible, was at length coming to a 

of'ii crisis in crisis. An apiieal to the emotions and moral 
I'.uropc. sentimcnci at the basis of the system, the history 
of which has occupied ns so long, had licon fully made, and 
found inetfectual. It was now the time for a like apjical 
to the niideVstanding. Each age of life has its own logic. 
TTie logic of the senses is in due season succeeded by that 
of tho intellect. Of faith there are two kinds, one of 
acquicsceinco, one of conviction; and a time inevitably 
arrives when emotional faith is supiilaiited by Intellectual. 

As if to prove that tho*.impunding crisis was not tho 
offspring of human intcnfions, and not loccasioncd by any 
„ , one man, though that man itiight ho the sove- 

Medici. Flo- reign pontiff, Nicolas V. found in his jiatrouago 
rcuce. letters and art a riv.al and friend in Cosmo de’ 

Medici. An instructive i^ieidcnt shows how great a change 
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had taken jilaco in the sentiments of the higher classes: 
(’osmo, the richest of Italians, who liad lavished his wealth 
on palaces, churches, hos])itals, libraries, was comforted on 
his deatli-]^ed, not, as in former days would have been the 
case, by ministers of religion, bnt by iVIarsilius Ficiniis, the 
I’latonist, who set before him the arguments for a future 
life, and consoled his passing spirit witli tlio examples and 
precepts of (Ireek philosA))lfy, teaching him tliereby to 
exchange faith fur hope, Ivi'gettiiig that too often hopes 
are only the day-dreams of men, not less unsubstantial and 
vain than their kindred of the night. I 'ieinns had iicrluqw 
come to the conviction tliat i^hilosophy is only a higher 
stage of theolfigjg the ]ihilosopher a vi5ry enlightened 
tlieologifln. We was the re])icsentative of Platonism, 
which for so many (‘entnries had lusn hidden 
from tlie sight of inmi in Mastern monasteries iii Piiit.iniKm 
since its overthrow in Alexandria, and which 
was now emerging into existonco in the fa\’ouring atnio- 
B])hero of Italy. Ills school looked back xvith delrj^t, and 
even with dovolion, to the illustrious ])agan times, com¬ 
memorating by a synijiosium on Jsoveinber 13th the birtli- 
•lay of Plato, 'riic Academy of Athens was revived in the 
Medicean gardens of Klorenco. IS'ot that Picinus is to be 
regarded as a servile follower of the great ])hilosopher. 
Ho alloyed the doctrines of Plato wjth others |,outlines of 
derived from a more sinister source—the theory .MaiKiuua 
of the ]\Iohammedan Averroes, of whmh it was 
an essential condition that there is a siml of humanity, 
through their ndations with which individual souls aro 
ca]iablo of forming universal id(;as, I'or such, Averroes 
asserted, is the necessary conseipience of the emanation 
theory. 

I'ndcr such auspices, and at this critical moment, oc¬ 
curred the revival of (!roek literature in Italy. 

It had been neglected^ for more than seven 1'';'.^ 
hundred years. In the^ solitary instances of 
individuals to whom here and there a knowledge of that 
langimge was imputed, there seem satitflactory reasons 
for supposing that their rcfpiirements amounted to little 
more than the ability of translating some “])etty patristic 
treatise.” * 'I'ho first glimmerings of this rev ival aj'pear in 
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the thirteenth century; they are somewhat more di-stinct 
in the fourteenth. Tlic captuia'. of Constantino])lo hy tlie 
Latin Crusaders liad done liltle more than diffuse a few 


manusci'ipts and works of art along with the more liighly 
prized monkish relics in the Wc.st. It wa.s th'o 'rnrkish 
pressure, which all relleeting Greeks foresaw could have no 
other result than the fall of the Byzantine iiower, that 
induced some jiersons of literary tastes to seek a livelihood 
and safety in Italy. 

In the time of I’ctrarch. 1304—1374, the improvement 
Gra.’.uii pro- did not amount to much. 'I’hat illustrious ]>oet 
pn ssoftiw says that there w^rc not mon^ than ten pi'rsons 
ivstoratiuii. Italy who couhl apju'eciate Homer. Both 
Petrarch and Boceacio spared no 2 >aius to ec(juaiilt them¬ 
selves with the lost tongue. The latter had succeeded in 
obtaining for Leontius Pilatus, the Calahrian, a Greek pro- 
fessorshiji at Florence. lie describes this Greek teacher as 
clad in the mantle of a philosojdn'r, his countenance hideous, 
his fai'-" oyer.shadowcd with black hair, his board long and 
uncombed, his dejtortment rustic, his tem]>er gloomy and 
inconstant, but hi.s mind was stoi'cd with tlu; treasures of 


learning. Leontius left Italy in disgust, but, returning 
again, wa.s struck dead by lightning in a storm while tied 
to the mast of tlte sliip. Tlie author from wlniin I am 
quoting signilicantly^adds that Petrarch laments his fate, 
l.)Ut nerv(ju.sly asks whether “some eo]»y of Kuripidcs or 
Soiihocles might not be j'ecjoverod froju the marimu's.” 

The restoration Greek to Italy may be dated A.n. 
139 . 0 , at which time Chry.soloras commenced teaching it. 
A few years after Auris])a brought into Italy two humlrcd 
and thirty-eight Greek manuscrijits; among them were 
Plato .and Pindar. 'I’he lirst endeavour was to translate 


such manuscripts into I^atin. To a considerable extent, 
the religious scrujdes against Greek litei’alure. were giving 
way; the study found a patrol,; in the 1 h )])0 liimscslf, 
Kugenius IV. As the intentioiTof the Turks to seize 
(Jonstantinoiilo liecame more obvious, the emigration ot 
learned Greeks -into It.ily became more frequent. And 
yet, with the exceiilion bf Petrarch, and ho was scarcely 
an exception, not one of the Italian scholars was an 
ecclesiastic. 
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Lorenzo do’ Modici, the grandson of Cosmo, used every 
exertioii to increase the rising taste, goncnnisly i„r,.nMd» 
permitting his mannscri])ts to bo cojiied. Nor ' 

was.it alone to literature that ho oxtendcl his A',l“’an"r 
patronage. In his hoautifnl villa at Fiesolo tlie pi'ii'Kopiiy. 
Vihilosophy of the old times was revived ; his botanic garden 
‘ Careggi was tilled with Oriental exotics. From 1470 to 

1ms hap|iy inlhience eontiimed, 
i le lived to witness the ang'eut I’latonism overcoming tla^ 
I’latonism of Aloxainlria, and tlic^ pure doctrine of Aristotle 
expelling the base Aristotelian doelrine of fhe schools.. 

Th 3 last half of the liiteentlMJcntiirv rewealed to Western 
Furojie two worlds, a new one and an old* the Kn-ects,-,,. 
ioimei the voyage ot (hliinilins, the* la(tc‘r by .^t.-uitiv pm- 
Ihc captiirc of Conslanf inoph-; one destined to re- 
volntionize the industrial, the otlier llie religious suage. 
condition. Greek literatures, foi'ced inkr Italy by the 
Jurkish arms, worked wonders; for l.atin Fnrime'f.mnd 
with amazement that the ancient half of ('hrimndorn 
knew nothing whatex'cr of the doctrine or of the saints of 
the West. Now was divulged the secret reason of that 
miter hatred dis]da,yed by the Catholic clergy to Grc'dan 
learning. It hail sometimes been supposed' that the ill- 
(.oiico.'iled dislike they liad so otten shown to the writings 
ot Aristotle was because of fhe Arab.dress in which his 
baracen commentators had presented him ; now it appeared 
that there was something more imiiortimt, more 
profound. It, was a terror of the Greeic itself. iiivv.'Jii'nK.'i'rs- 
Very soon the direction toward which things 
must inevitably tend became manifest; the mpdern lan- 
piages, fast develoiiing, were making Liitiii an obsolete 
tongue, and political events were giving it a rival—Greeic 
—ca])able of asserting over it a supremacy; and not a 
*10 1 aiy iival, for to Greek it was cle ir that llelifew would 
Koon be added, bringing v;ith it the charms of a hoary anfi- 
quify and the sinister leariting of the Jew. With a'quick, 
a jealous suspicion, the ecclesiastic soon learned to detect 
a leietic Irom his knowledge of Ginok and Hebrew, just as 
m dofte in our day from a knowledge of physical scionoo. 

10 authority ot the Vulgate, that corner-stone of the 
alian systlun, was, in the cxpcctalion of Home, inevitabl y 
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certain to lie depreciated; and, in truth, judging from the 
lionours of vliich tliat great translation was soon despoiled 
by the incoming of Oreck and Itehrcev, it was declared, not 
with more emphasis than truth, yet not, ])erha)is, without 
irreverence, that there was a second crueitixion hetween 
two thieves. Long afler the times of which wo are 
speaking, the Ihiivmsity of I’aiis re.sisted the introduction 
of (ireek into its course of studies, not hecause of any 
dislike to letters, hut hecause cf its anticipated obnoxious 
bearing on Latin theology. 

We can scarcely look in anj^ direction without observing 
Ton.idKvof instances of the wonderful cliange, taking place 
•• 11 " in the o])inions of men. To tluct disposition to 

t.onoKiiiiht, ])ri\ilege(l mediating order, once the 

striking eharacteristic of all classi's ol' the laity in Lurope, 
there had succeeded a sentiiiKnit of self-reliance. Of this 
pcrha[is no ladter ])ro(]f can be fui'iiishecl than the popu- 
.larity of thimvork vc|)uted to hav(! been written by Thomas 
a Kempis, and entitled “Tlui Imitation of Ohrist.” It is 
.said to have had ]irobably moi'i> I'eaders than any other 
book cxei'pt the Bible. Its great, ('( leljrity is a proof how 
profoundly ecclesiastical intlnetice had been atf(;cted, for its 
essential iritentioji was to enable the ])ious to cultivate 
their devotional h'cling without tlui intervention of the 
clergy. !Sueh a work, if writtmi in the present day, 
would have found an a]it and ]iopular title in *• Mvm-y Man 
his own I’riest.” is no reason fjr su])posing tha,t the 

condition to whidi man had at that time lieen brought, as 
the gen(;ral I'esult of Italian (jhristianity, was one of 
imtenso seUishness, as has been assorted; the celebrity of 
tljis liook was lather depimdeiit on ti profound distrust 
everywhere felt in the clergy, both as regards mor.als and 
intelh;ct. j\nd wiiy should we be surprised that such 
should bo‘the case with the laity, when in all directions 
the clergy themselves were give g ])roof that they could 
not trust their own strength r 'I’lu'y could not conceal 
their dread at th(i incoming of (tian'k; thesy could not 
speak without’horror eyf tln^ influence of Hebrew; they 
were loud in their ])rotestations against the study of pagan 
philo.sophy, and held up,to the derision and condemnatit'n 
of the world science denounced by them as profane. They 
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foresaw tliat tliiit, fietitious unity of which tlicyhad hoastocl 
was (Irawiiif^ to an end ; that men would hceomo t|,„ 

actinaintcd with the existenco and liistory of unity of tlio 
chu'-dies niore ancient, and, tlierefijre, more 
vinievaldo than the Konian, and, like it, asserting an 
authenticity upon nnimpeachahle jo'oofs. But once let 
s(,‘ets witli such an inijiressive lU'cstige be introduced to 
the knowledge ot tlie \V(*it,*once let tlie aj)])earaiice of 
inviolate unity be taken ,irom the Latin Oliui'ch, and 
nothing cenjid prevent a spontaneous decomposition forth¬ 
with occiu'ring in it. It must break up) into sects, which, 
in their tm-n, must break 1141 , in process of time, into 
small)!!' and sninller divisions, and, through this means, 
the lMir(T|K!an Miust ein)‘rge jit- hist into imlividual liberty 
of thought. The comjielling liiinil of ecclesi;istical tyranny 
must be removeil, iind univi-rsal tolei'iition ensue, hor 
were such anticipations mere idle suspiicions, for such ■was 
tlie course that events actually took. iScarcely liad the 
h’eformation occurred when sectarian subdivisiwfM' made 
their appiearance, and in modern times we see that an 
anarchy of se<!ts is the inevitable harbinger of individual 
liberty ol' thought. 

As we have just said, it was impossildo to look in any 
direction on the latter half of the iiftcenth century without 
r(!CogiiiAing the wonderful change, ^t had bo- 
come obviously usidess any longer to assert an ipiii'i'inoits in 
immobility of hunmnity when men werip^tanding ' 

lace to face with the new forms into which it had been 
transposed. iSew ideas had dri\'en out old ones, hat.nral 
Jiliunomena could not again be likeaied to Iniman acts, nor 
the necessities of man regarded as detei'inining the move¬ 
ments of the univo’se. A betbu- apipireciation of the natili'o 
of evidence was arising, p)erha]>s in part through the in- 
ihience of the lawyers, but in j)art through a cfimmeneing 
taste for criticism. We see it in sucli facts as the denial t hat 
a miracle can bo talosn a,^ the proof of anything else than 
the spiecial circumstancics with which it is connected ; we 
si-'e it in the assertion that the martj'nlom oilmen in 8 U])])ort 
ol a dogma, so far from [iroving its truth, pnoves rather its 
<Vnibtfulness, no gianneter having' ever thought it worth 
liis while* to die iii order to establish any mathematical 
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proposition, truth needing no such saerifices, vhich arc 
actually nnserviccahle and useless to it, since it is ahlo 
nishoiipf sp'^idaneously to force its own way. In Italy, 
tin.^ in iif where the popular jiei uniary intvrests'wero 
ohvionsly identical with those, of tlic Church, a 
dismal di.shelief was silently oiigeudei'iiig. 

Anil now occurred an event the results of which it is 


impossihle to exaggerate. ' *■ 

About A.II. 1410 the art of i>:iiitlng seems to have been 
inventinniif invented in Muroiie. It is not material to our 
iiiiiifiii-: in ]mr])o.so to inquire into tlie particulars of its 
eirij whether we should attribute it to Coster 

ofllaarlaem or'Cutonlierg of Mentz, or wlibthor, in reality, 
it was introduced by the Venetians from Chiha, where it ha 1 
Ileen practised for nearly two thousand year.s. In Venice a 
decree rvas i.ssiicd in 1441 in ridation to printing, which 
would seem to imply that it had been known there i'or some 
Avars. Coster is supposed to have printed the “ Spi'culum 
Tlumatno" Salvationis” about 144o, and Cutenberg and 
I’anst the IMentz llible without date. 14d."). 'The art reached 


]icrfection at once ; their llible is still admired for its beauti¬ 
ful ty])ogra])hy. Among the earliest specimens of printing 
extant is an exhortation to take up arms against the Turks, 
14.’)4 ; there are also two letters of indnlgenoo of A icolas Y. 
of the same date, liuthe beginning each ]iagc Avas engraved 
on a block of Avood, but soon movable types were introduced. 
Impressions of the. former kind pa.ss under the name ot 
block books; at first they Avaire sold as manuseriiits. Tavo 
of Faust’s Avorkmen commenced jiriuting in Italy, but not 
until 1465;, they there.jiublislied an edition of “Lactan- 
tms,” one of “Cicero de Officiis,” and one of “Augustine 
lie" Civitatc Dei.” 'riie art was carried to France 1469, and 
in a feAV years Avas generally practised in all the large Euro- 
jiean toAvn's. The printers Avere tlieir own booksellers; 
Eari.v books ^ho number of copies^'n each edition usually 
anil book- about thrco hundred. Folios wore succeeded by 
wiieis. (piartos, and in 1501 duodecimos were intro¬ 
duced. Very slion the price of books Avas reduced by four 
fifths, and existing interests required regulations not only 
respecting the cost, hup also respecting the, contents. 
Thus the University of Faris established a tariff for their 
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galo, and also exorcised a sniiorvisioit in behalf of the 
Chnrcli and the State. From the outset it was clear that 
printing wtDuld inevitably inllucnce the intellectnal move¬ 
ment synchrononsly occurring. 

Some aifthors have endeavoured to estimate the intellec¬ 
tual condition of dill'ercnt countries in Furopo jicas^ireot 
at the close of the fifteenth century by the tiiecontem 
1 iterary acti vity they disphi,ycd in tlie preparation me,uai'’silto 
and printing of editions of books. Thougli it is ‘'f 
])lain tliat such estimates can hardly be rigorously coiTCct, 
.since to print a hook not only ini])]ies literary capacity, 
but also the connexions of busine.ss and trade, and henco 
works are more Jikely to be issued in places, where there is 
a mercautilo a(;tivity, yet such estimates are jierhaps the 
most exact that we can now obtain; they also lead us to 
some very interesting and unexpected results of singular 
value in tlieir connexion with that important epoch, 
'rhius it a]>]tears that in all Kuropc, between 1470 and 
lobO, more than ten thousand editions of Ijui'k'i and 
jiamphlets xvere printed, and of them a majority in Italy, 
demonstrating that Italy was in the van of the intellec¬ 
tual movement. Out of this large number, in Venice 
there had been ju'inted 2,8d,'); Jlilan, (12.5; llologna, 298; 
Itomo, 92.5; I’aris, 751 ; Oologne, 5110 ;'Ixnremberg, 082; 
Leipsic, 851 ; Hale, 820; Strashurg, 526; Augsburg, 256; 
Louvmin, 116; Alentz, 184; Oevcutei, 169; l.ondon, 180; 
Oxford, 7; St. Alban’s, 4. 

Venice, thertd'ore, took the le.ad. E'..'gland was in a very 
b.ackward state. This conclnsioii is confirmed itj,iy con-par- 
by many other oirouinstances, which justify the cuvitii the 
statement that Italy was as tar advancial in- 
tollectually in 1400 as England in 1500. I’aris exhibits a 
superiority sixfold over London, and in the next ten years 
the disproportion becomes oven more remarkable, for in 
I’aris four hundred and thirty editions were printed, in 
London only twenty-six.. The light of learning became 
enfeebled by distance from its Italian focus. As late as 
1550, a complete century after the estabyshmeiit of the 
art,*but seven works had boon pTinted in Scotland, and 
ajiiong them not a single classic. It is an amusing proof 
how local tastes were consulted in*the character of the books 
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thus put forth, thiVt the first M'ork issued in Spain, 1474, 
was on the “ Concc])tiou of the Yirfiin.” 

Tlio inveiilion of ju-intino; operated in two modes alto- 
EiTect<,f gether distinct; first, in tlio niiiltijilying and 
elieapening ot liook.s, secondly, in shiistitutiiig 
til''ciiuivii. reailing I'or jniljiit instruction. 

First, as to tlio nniltiplieation and cheapiudng of hooks 
fhoaponidf; —tliere is no reason to sujipose that the su])- 
(ii bonks. ply ,.y,,y inade(|uatu. As, under the 
Ftolcmies, hook laanufaetun' 'was carried foinvard in the 
]\Insenin at Alexandria to an extent wliieh fully satistiod 
demands, so in all the great ahlieys ihere was an apart¬ 
ment—the SeKiptorinni -for the copying and making of 
hooks. iSuch a sedentary oeeiipation could no*^ hut he 
agrecahle to ]iersons ol a contemplative or (piiet haliit of 
life. But (ireecc, Bonu', Idgypt- indeed, all the ancient 
governments except that of t'hina, were founded uiion 
elements among which did not appear that all-inpiortant 
"one of_’ooilern times, a reading class. Information pas,sed 
fi'om mouth to mouth, not from (‘ve to (‘ve. With a 
limited demand, the coinjicnsatiou to the co|)ier was sntli- 
eient, and tlio cost to the imrchasci' moderate. It is 
altogether a mistake to su))posc that the methods and 
advantages of lu-inling were unknown. Modilications of 
that art were used pdierever occasion called for tlicm. We 
do not need the Boman stamjis to safisfy us of that fact 
cvei-y Babylonian brick and signet ring is an illustration. 
Printing proee.sscs" ot various kinds were well enough 
The w,ant, of knowii. I'hc real diflieulty was I hi' wa nt of paper. 
iKiper. Ma- 'J'luit siihstanco was first made in Ikiroiie by the 
"‘■“"'“'’‘‘'’‘r' Spanish Mohrs from the line tla.x of Valontia 
and JMurcia. Cotton iiajier, sold as chaida Itamascena, had 
been previously made at Jkunaseus, and several dilforeiit 
varieties liad long been maimCactured in China. 

Had there been moi’o readers, jiajier would have been 
more abundantly prodiieed, and' there wonhl have been 
more copiens--nay, even tlu're xvonld liavo been iirinters. 
An increased demand would have lieen amswored by an 
increased supply. AsWoou as snob a demand aroita in 
Europe the pro.s.s was introduced, as it had been thousands 
of years before in China.* 
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So fur as the imlhic is coriccriied, printinj^ has been an 
nnmixed advantage; not so, liowever, in its iioaring on 
authors. ^T ])0 longevity ot hooks is greatly „f 

impaired^ a nadanelioly conchisiou to an am- n^okscurtaii- 
hitions intellect, d'hc dnralion of many ancient 
hooks which have es(;a])ed the chances ol time is to ho 
liopcil for no more, in this sliortening ot their term tno 
excessive innltiplientKin of works greatly assists. A rapid 
succession soi.m makes tlyise ot distinction obsolete, and 
then consigns tliem to oblivion. ISo aiitlior can now 
expect immortality. His utmost hope is only this, that 
his hook may live a little longer than himselt. 

lint it was •ivitli ])rinting as with other allairs of the 
market*—an increased demand gave origin to an iMnitipiio.i- 
increased snpjdy, wliich, in its turn reacting, a™ it 
increased the demand. Chea]) hooks hreil readers. When 
tJie monks, abandoning their nsele.ss and lazy lite ot .saying 
their ])raNers a dozen times a day, turned to the copying 
and illnstrating of mamiscrijits, a mental elevitii'.-v ot the 
whole ordei- was tlic result; thei c were more monks who 
could read. And so, on the greater scale, as hooks through 
the press hi'ca.me more ahuiulant, there were more persons 
to wliom thi'Y hecanio a necessity. 

Hut, secondly, as to the change which emmed in tho 
mode of eommunicating informatimij—a change 
felt instantly in the ecclesiastical, and, at a later tunimuni- 
period, in the ]H)liti(_'al world. 'i’he whole 
.sy.stem of pnhlic worshij) had heen ibnnded on 
tile condition of a non-reading people ; hence tlie reading of 
jirayers and tho sermon. Whoever will attentiv'cly com- 
])aro the thirteentli with the nineteenth oentuwy cannot 
fail to see how essential oral instruction was in tho former, 
how subordinate in tho latter. Tho invention Injury to 
of the printing-pr(\ss gave an instant, a formid- 
able rival to the puljht. It made possible that ^ 
which had been impossible before in Christian Europe • 
direct eommunicatiou between tho govornmimt and the 
people without any religions intermedium, and was the 
tiret stc]) in that imiiortant change .suhseipiently carried 
•out in America, tho soiiavation of Church and state. 
Though * ill this particular the effect w,as desirable, in 
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another its advantages are doubtful, for the Church ad¬ 
hered to her ancient metliod when it h.ad lost very much 
of its real force, and this oven at the risk of falling into a 
lifeless and impassive condition. 

And yet wo must not undervalue the power once 
exercised on a non-reading community by oral 
chiini"s'r” and scenic teachings. What could bettor instruct 
vies (iti tLc it than a formal corgretiiitiim: of neijihliuurhoods 
together each fciabbatli-day to listen in silence 
and without questioning? In tlios(> great churches, the 
architectural grandeur of whidi is still the adniii-ation of 
our material age, nothing '\as wanting to inq)ress the 
worshi|)per. The vast ]iik‘, willi its turrets or spire 
pointing to heaven; its stec'p inclining n.of; its walls, 
with niches and statues ; its echoing bebVy ; its windows 
of exquisite hues and of every form, lanced,, or wheel, or 
rose, througli which stole in tJie many-colourcd light; its 
chapels, with their jiictured walls; its rows of slender, 
dlusteriovg, ‘-olumns, and arches tier upon tier; its iiiany 
tapering pendants; the priest emerging from his scenic 
retreat; his chalice and forln'dden wine; the covering 
paten, the cilioi-y, and the pix. Amid clouds of incense 
from smoking censers, tiie blaze of lanqis, and ta,])ers, and 
l)ranching eandlesiicks, the tinkling of silver bells, the 
play of jewelled ves'ads and gorgeous drosses of violet, 
green, and gold, bahma-s and crosses were borne aloft 
through lines of kneeling worship]iers in jirocessional 
services along the a'lsles. The clninting of litanies and 
psalms gave a foretaste of the iiKtlodics of heaven, and the 
voices ot the choiisters and sounds of the organ now 
thundered forth glory to (!od in tiio highest, now 
whifipered to the broken in spirit peace. 

Jf such were the influences in the cathedral, not h'ss 
iiifluonccor those that gathered round tlie little village 

viiiiigo church. To the peasant it was endeared by 
cliurciies. most touching inc Monts of his life. At 

its font his par('nts had given him his name; at its altar 
ho had jilighied his matrimonial vows; beneath the littlo 
grass mounds in its yard there awaited the rosurro tion 
those who had been untimely taken away. Connected 
thus with the profoundest and holiest sentiments of 
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lininanity, tlie pulpit was for instriictiou a solo and sufS- 
ciont nicans. Kothing like it had existed in paganism. Tho 
irregular, ill-timed, oceasiomil clcxpieiice of tho Greek rcpnl> 
lica*i orators eannot for an instant ho sot in comparison 
with such a steady and enduring systematic institution. 

In a temporal as well as in a spiritual sense, the public 
authorities appro(;iated its ])owor. (^ueen Eli/.aheth was 
not tlio only sovereign wlJo knew how to thunder through 
a thousand pulpits. 

For a length of time, as might have been expected, con¬ 


sidering its |)OWer and favouring adventitious xiiopulpit 
circumstances, tho pulpit makitained itself sue- yi. iiis lothe 
cessfully against tho press. Kcvcrtheless, its 


eventiufl subordination was none the less sure. If there 


are disadvantages in tho method of awpiiring knoAvledgo 
by reading, there are also signal advantages; for, though 
upon the printed ]iage the silent letters are mute anil 
unsustaiued by any scenic help, yet often —a wonderful 
contradiction- they jiour forth emphatic eloqTrci'iCe, that 
can make the heart Icai) with emotion, or kindle on the 
cheek the blush of .shame. The might of ]iersuasiveness 
does not always lie in articulate speech. Tho strong are 
often the silent. God never speaks. 

'There is another condition which gives to reading a 
great advantage over listening. In^the affairs Listening wui 
of life, how wide is tho diiforencc betwi'cn nuiiiug. 
having a thing done for us and doiiy^ it ourselves! In 
tho latter case, how great is the interest awakened, how 
much more thorough tho examination, how much more 
perfect tho aciiniiintanco. 'To listen implieii merely a 
passive frame of mind; to read, an active. Gut tho latter 
is more noble. 


From these and other such considerations, it might have 
been foreseen that tho printing-press would ift ii.ciiiu-ofpui- 
last deprive tho puljiit of its supremacy, making pa 
it become inelfeetive, ofVeducing it to an ancillary aid 
It must have hceti clear that tho time would arrive when, 


tho^ugh adorned by tho cleipionco.of groaf and good men, 
the sermon would lose its power for moving popular 
«ias.ses or directing public thoug^it. 

bjion {cmnoral as well as ecclesiastical autliority, the 
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influence of tin's <:;mit cliango was also folt. During 
Ncwsp;iifFrs; tlio fl’urkisli War ot lo03 ncwspa])ers fli'st luado 
tih'ir onuiH. tlioir a])))eara]i(w in Venice. 'I'liej wore" in 
nianu.scri|>t. Tlic ••(..iazctio do Drance ” coinnieiiced i:i 
li)31. 'J’Jiere seems to lie douflt as to the authunticaty ot 
the earl}’ Knglish papers reputed to have huen piihlishod 
during the excitement of tln^ Hpanisli Armada, and of 
which coj)ies remain in the Krirish illnsoiim. It was nut 
until tlie civil wars that, umhu- tlie nann>s of M('rcnries, 
Intelligamces, etc., new'spapers fairly established themselve.s 
in England. 

What I have said re.s])ee,ti)ig the influence of the press 
T, , uiion'religious life applies suhstontiallv to civil 
power ill p.ir- it* iilso. ('nitory li.'is snnIc int<» a (.'coiidj^ry posi- 
iioquenie^ tioii, l)eing every day more and more thoroughly 
snjiplanted l>y journalism, h'o mattor how ex¬ 
cellent it may he in its sjihere of action", it is es.sentially 
limitod, and .altogether incompetent to the inllueucing of 
m.a,sses*v>/ men in the manner whieli our modern social 
fiy.stem requires. Without a n('wsj)a])or, wliat would he 
the wortli of the most eloquent jmrli.amentary attonqits? 
It is that which really malces them instrnmmits of powcu', 
and gives to them political force, which takes thcmi out of 
a little circle of'cultivated anditor.s, and throws them 
broadcast over nations. 

Such was the litoi-ary condition of Western Euro 250 , 
Dawnortho such the new 2 >ower that had been found in the 
Kefonnation. pqtiatoiy to the great 

drama now eommencing. Wh have already .soon that 
synchronously with this intclh;clual there was a moral 
impulse coming into play. Tlio two were in harmony. 
At'the time now oeoiqcying our attention there was a 
possibility for the moral inqculse to act under several 
different tooms. 'J'ho sjiecial mode iii which it came into 
oftect was determined hy the j)ecuniary necessitiexs of 
Italy. It very soon, however, as^uimed larger jirojrortious, 
and became what is known to ns as the Reformation. The 
movement against Romo that liad been abandoned for a 
century was now recommenced. 

The variation of human thought proceeds in a continuous 
manner, new ideas springing out of old ones either as 
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corrections or (Icvclopnients, hut never spontaneously ori- 
jrinating. Witli them, as with organic forms, V:m»Uonoi 
each reqnil’es a germ, a seed. Tlie intcllecdnal hunum 
ptia.'jp of humanity ohsorved at any moment is 
therefore lin eml)odiment of many dilVeimit things. It 
is connected witli the ])ast, is in unison witli the present, 
and contains tin; emliryo of the fntm'C. 

Unman opinions must ^leiice, oi' absolute necessity, un¬ 
dergo transfoi'mation. What has heen received Viy one 
generation as nndoul)ted, t*o a snliseqneiit one hecomes so 
<!ons])icnonsl\' fallachais as to I'Xeite the wmider of those 
who do not distinctly ajiin'cciate the law (d' psychical ad¬ 
vance that it .could (A'er have la.'en received as true. 
'I'hese ]Ji<ises pf traaisfonnation are not only related in a 
chronological way, so as to ln' oiivions when we examino 
the ideas of society at epochs of a lew yeai's or of cen¬ 
turies apart — they exist also contenqioraia.’ously in diifer- 
«‘nt nations or in ditfci'cnt social grades of the same nation, 
according as the class of ])ei'sons considei'cd has made a 
greater or less intcllcid.iml progress. 

Notwithstanding the assertion of Home, the essential 
ideas of the llalian system had undergone Vuriationsin 
uuavoidalde modiliciitions. An illiterate people, icaian Wcas. 
easily imposed upon, had accepted as true the asseveration 
that there hail been no chaiigo even from the apostolic 
tiines. lint the time laid now come whmi tlait tiction 
liould no longer ho maintained, tlu; divergenci! no longer 
I'oncealcd. In the new st.ate of thing.T, it was imytossiblo 
tlait dogmas in absolute opposition to ri'ason, such as th;it 
of triinsidistantiiitiiui, could any longer hold their ground. 
'I’lu! sehohistic theology and seholtistic y>hilosoj"liv, though 
sujijiortcd hv-'he universities, laid become obsolete. -W^ith 
tile revival or yiurc batinity and the introduction of OJreck, 
the foundations of a more correct criticism were hiid. An 
age of erudition was unavoidable, in which wliatcver could 
not establish its claims against a searching examination 
must necessarily bo ovcrtiirown. 

Wo are thus brought to the groat mox'^ment known as 
till? Iteformation. 'I'he term is flsually ayqdied i i,,, netanna- 
jn reference to the Protestant nations, and as bis- 
Ihereforty is not sufficiently coiAproheusive, for 
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all Europe was in ^^rith involved. A clear undcr.staiidiiij.; 
of its origin, its process, it.s elli'cts, is perhaps best obtained 
by an examination of the condition of tho no -thern and 
southern nations, and tho issue of tho event in eaeh 
respectively. 

Germany had always been sincere, and therefore always 
The propara- dcvout. Of her disposition sin; had given many 
pjiy stale of proofs from tho t ime win'll the Emjieror Otlio 
France,ling- descended into Italy, his expedition having 
land. been, as Avas .said, an armed ]iroeession of 

ecclesiastics resolved to aliate the scandals ol' the Church. 
'I’he Councils of Constance and basic may be looked ujion 
as an embodiment of the bame .senfimenC The resolu¬ 
tion to limit the papal ;iuthority and to put a,..suj)erior 
over tho poiie aro.se from a jirolbnnd conviction of tho 
necessity of such a measure. 'J'hosc councils were jtrc- 
cursors of tho coming llel'ormation. In other countries 
et'enhs had long been tonding in the same direediou: in 
Sicily and Italy by the acts of Frederick 11.; in Franco 
througirr'iibise of I’liilip the I'hir. The eilueated had liceu 
estranged by the Saracens and .Jews: the enthusiastic by 
such works a.s the Everlasting (iosjiel; the devout had 
been shocked by tlie tale of the 'i'emiilars and the deteeted 
immoralities in liome; the jiatiiotie had been alienated 
by tho assumptions of the papal court and its inees.sant 
intermeddling-in polVt.ical alliiirs : t he inferior, unretleet- 
ing orders were in all directions e.\as|)erated by its im 
|iortunatc, uneeasKcg exactions of nioney. In England, 
br instance, though loss advanced intellectually than the 
iouthern nations, the commencement, ol' the Jlefonmition 
s porhajis,justly roferred a.s far back as the reign of 
"Idward ill., xvho, under the suggestion of Wiclif, refused 
o 5o homage to the pope, but a series of weaker princes 
succeeding, it w,as not until Henry \'ll. that the move¬ 
ment could bo continued. In that country the immediately 
exciting cau.ses Avero no doubt of a material kind, surdi 
a.s the alleged avarice and impurity of the clergy, tho 
immense amount of money taken from tho realm, tho 
intrusion of foreign ecclc liastics. In the South of Fra.mo 
and in Italy, whore the intellectual condition was much 
more advanced, tho movement Avas correspondingly of « 
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more intellectual Iniul. To this difTorenoo between the 
north and^ho south must he l el'erred not only the striking 
geogTaphical distribution of belief which was soon apparent, 
but also tlto s)iei!dy .and abrupt limitation of the llulbrma- 
tion, re.strictedly so called. 

In recent ages, under lusr tlnaneial pn'ssure, home had 
asserted tliat tin; inhin'te nyn\ts of our t'avic.iur, ,j,| 
together witli the good works of supererogation supfrdn.gi-" 
of many holy men, coustiuiti'd, as it were, a 
fund from whicli might be disehargi'd jienalties of sins 
of every kind, lor tlic dead as \vell as the living, and 
therefore avail^iblc for those wlio Ji.id, j'ips.stal into 
Turgatoi^y, as ^well as for us w ho lemain. This fund, 
committed to tin; care of St. Pett r and liis successors, may 
be dishursed, under the form of indulgences, by nn.i iiixinr,. of 
sale fur money. A trallio in indulgences was i'jduigcnccs. 
thus carried on to a gi'eat e.\.fent tlirougli tlie medium of 
the monks, who received a commission upon 11'“. nrolits. 
Ot course, it is ]ihiin that the religious conception of such 
a transaction is liable to adverse critioism — the bartering 
for money so Indy a tiling as the merit of our Ivedeomer. 
'J’his was, however, only the osteiisilile ('xplanation, which 
it was judged necessary to juesent t(» sincerely pious 
commn]ntie.s; behind it there lay tlio.real reason, which 
was essentially of a political kind.* It was absolutely 
necessary that jiapal Ivonm should control a revenue far 
beyond that arising in a strietlj^ legitimate way. As all 
the world had been drained of money by the senate aud 
Cicsars for the support of repmhlicau or imperial powiT, 
so too tliero was a need of a like'su])ply for the use of 
the pontiffs. 'Ihe collection of funds had often given ri*ie 
to contentions hetweeu the ecclesiastical and tempoi'al 
authorities, and in some of the more sturdy cou,iitrics had 
been resobitely resisted. To collect a direct tax is often 
troublesoino aflair; but such is iiuman nature—a man 
irom whom it might ho difUcult to extort the of 

an imjiost lawfully laid, will often cheorfiylly iind means 
to ’ ♦irctiaso for himsidf indulgence for sin. In such a 
semi-harbarian but yet religious jiojHilatiun as tliat with 
which the. Cliurch was dealing,' Cit was (luito clear that 
this maiinor of presenting things possessed singular 
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advantages, an obvious (‘([nivalont being givon for tlio 
money received. The iiubilgenco implied i:()t only a 
release from celestial, but also, in many (;ases, I'rom civil 
jionaltios. It was an absolute guarantee from hrll. 

It is said that the atteufion of .Martin Lutber. formerly 
Martin Lu- ail Augustiuiaii monk, wiis lirst iittriicted to this 
ther. subject by the traffic having been conferred on 

the Dominicans instt'iul of n]iou bis own order at tlie tiiuo 
when Leo X. vvas raising funds by tliis means for building 
St. Peter’s at Rome, a.d. 1.")17. 'I’lial was ju-oltably only 
ail insinuation of Ijiitlior’s .idversiiries, and is very far 
from being borne out by 'his subseipieut conduct, lli.s 
tir.st public niovenient teas the ])utting forth of ninety- 
live theses iigiiinst the ])ractic(!. lie posted them on the 
door of tlie catliedral of Wittenberg, and enfiree(l them 
in his sermons, though at this time be professed oi)edienco 
to the papal authority. With ii rapidity ju-obably un- 
expectc(},. by him, his acts excited [)ublii; attention so 
strongly, that, though the po])e was at. hist disp()sed to 
regard the whole all'air as a nnu'e nionkisli sijuabble for 
gains, it soon became obvious, from the. manner in which 
the commotion was spr(;ading, that something must bo 
done to check it. Tlui po])c theiad'oro summoned Luther 
to Rome to answer for himself; but through the influence 
of certain gre:i,t ])C^sonages, .and receiving a submissive 
letter from the accused, he, on reconsideration, lad'errod 
the matter to Cardinal Cajetan, his hgate in Germany. 
The cardinal, on looking into the affair, ordered Jjuther 
to rctr.act; and now came into prominence the mental 
(pialities of this great man. Lutlier, ivith respectful 
firmness, refused; but remembering ,lobu Ilus.s, and 
fearing that tlie imperial saft!-conduet which had been 
given to him would be insufficient for his protection, he 
secretly returned to Wittenberg, having first, liowevo’’ 
Kolemnly appealed from the jiope, ill infirmed at the 
time, to the pope when he’ should have been better 
in.striicted. Thereupon he was condemned as a heretic. 
IJndi.smayed, he continued to defend his ojiinions ;^but, 
finding himself in imminent danger, he fell ujion the 
Buggestion which, since dhc days of Philip the Lair, had 
been recognized as the true method of dealing with the 
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papacy, and appealed to a i^'oneial council as tlie true 
ropvescntativo of tlio Cliiircli, and tlicrcfoi'o su]ioi'ior to 
Mio ])oi)o, fvlio is not iufallil)le any more tlian St. IVdor 
hinisolf liA^l been. To this dcuiial of jiapal autliorily lie 
soon addiKi a dissent fnuii tlio doctiiiios of puryutory, 
auricular confes.sion, absolution. It ivas now that the 
grand ide.a which had hitherto silently lain .at 
the hottoui of the wlioh* ujoveiiieut emerged j,„'i'ivi!i'u!il'^ 
into prominence—the righf of individual judg- 
mont—under the dogma that it is not ])aiial 
autrhority whidi should he tla^ guide of life, hut tlio Jlible, 
and that the I’ihle is to he iptei'pretod hy ]irivato judg¬ 
ment. Thus f'ir it had hcen receivad that the Bible 
d(U'ives it.s authenticity and aulliorltv from the (Jhurch ; 
now it was a.sserted th.at the ('liurch derives her .authen¬ 
ticity and autliority from the Bilile. At (his moment there 
was hut one course for the Italian eoui't to take with the 
audacious od'ender, for this ne\\' (hidaine of thia right of 
exereising^ ])rivate judgment in malt.er.s of.»';:i+]i wa.s 
dangerous to the last ext reme, and not lo he tolerated for 
a moment. Lutlu'r was thereforeorder'cd to recant, and to 
burn his own works, nnder j)eualty, if disohe- 
dieut, of being excommunicated, and dcdivci-cd ni.atfNi .if 
over unto iSalan. 'I’ho hull tlius issued flirccted 
all secular princes to seize his person and punish his 
crimes. 


Ihit Luther was not to ho intimidakal: nay, more, he 
rotalia,ted. lie denounced tliepope. as k'rederick Hi.ri-a-ts ami 
and the Lratricolli had haanerly done, as the rui'ii'i.y 
Man of Sin, the Anti-(Jhrist. lie called upon 
all Christian princes to shake off Ill’s tyranny. In presence 


of a great concourse of apjdauding sjieetalors, he committed 
the volume.s of the canon law and the laill of oxi'ommunica- 


tion to the flames. The ]) 0 ]ie noxv issued aufither hull 
''X])elling him from the ('hurch. 'I'his xvas in .(anuary, 
ir>‘-!l. 'idiis sepai'ation 0]jened to Lnfher au unrestrained 
career. lie forthwith ])rocceded to an examiualion of the 
Italian system of theology and policy, iu» which ho xva.s 
joinhd by many talented men nTlio jiarticipated in his 
views. The Emperor (dharlos Y. found it necessary to uso 
all his influence to'chook the spix%,ding llefonnation. But 
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it was alroad}' too lato, for Luther had obtained the firm 
support of many peivsouages of influence, and his doctrines 
wi're finding defenders among some of the ablest men in 
Europe. 

An imperial diet was thorefiro held at Worms, bo- 
foro which Luther, being .summoned, appeared. But 
nothing could induce him to riitract his opinions. An 
(‘diet was piiblislu'd putting him under the ban of the 
empire; but the Elector of 8a\on v concealed him in the 
an.uherevolt castlo of Wartburg. IVhile ho was in this re- 
spreads. tM'cmeut lus (loctriiies Were rapidly extending, 
the Augustinians of Wittenberg not liesitating to change 
the usages of the Church, abolishing jirivate mas.scs, and 
giving the cup as well as the bread to the laity. ■ 

While Germany was .agitated to her centre, a like 
Tiip Swiss revolt against Italian sujircmacy broke out in 
iii'iuimation. Switzerland. It toocommeneed on the (pio.stion 
Zuirighus. indulgences, and found a loader in Zuinglius. 

Eveij this early period tlio inevitahle course of events 
was heginning to he ])lainly displayed in sectarian de¬ 
composition ; for, while the German and Swiss Eeforniers 
agreed in their relation toward the ji.apal authority, they 
diffovid widely from each other on some important 
doctrinal points, moi'e especially as to tlio nature of the 
Eucharist. Tlie Germans supposed that the body and 
blood of Glirist are'^ actually jneseut iii the bread and 
wine in some nprstorious way ; the Swiss believed that 
those suhstaiiees'are only emhlems or .symbols Both 
lotally rejeoted the Italian doctrine of transuhstantiation. 


'The old ide.as of Berougar wore therof ire again fermenting 
among meti. An attempt was made, under tlio auspices 
of .the Landgrave of lles.so, to compose the di.s.sonsion in a 
eonferonco at Warburg; hut it wa.s found, after a long- 
disputation, that neither jiarty would give up its views, 
and they thcrotore sojiarated, as it w.a.s .said, in Christian 
charity, but not in lirotherhood.. 

At the first Diet of Spires, hold in L)2fi, it was tried to 
procure the oxceution of the soiiteiico passed upon Luther, 
hut the party of the Kell^rmation proved to ho too stfhiig 
for the Catholics. At a second diet, held at the same 
place three years subsccfuontly, it wa.s resolved that no 
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oliango should ho made in the CKtahlished religion helV re 
tlie action of a gencial council, which had hcen roconi- 
rnendcd Cy both diets, should ho known. On iliis occa- 
sioH tlio'^^itholic interc.st jG’ciiondcrated sufliciontly to 
lirocure a revocation of the power whicli had been c{>nccdcd 
1 ) the princes of the empire of managing for a time the 
cccl siawtieal m.atters of their own dominions, j |„, 
Against this action several bf the princes and ant-; oi 1 ^ 11 , 
cities protested, this being the origin of the 
designation I’roiestants subse(|uently given to the Kc- 
formers. At a diet Jield tlio following year at Augsimrg. 
a statement, composed liy LuiJier and j\ielauchthon, of tlie 
doctrines of tlfe Iveformers was presented ; it also treated 
to soiiia extent of the eirors and su])erstition8 of tlie 
(iatholics. Tliis is wliat is known a.s tlie Confession of 
Augsburg. The diet however not only rejected or!;;mi 7 ,ii.i,.i> 
it, but condemned most of ils doef rines. Tlie ofiiiu 
I’rotestants, tlierofore, in an assembly at Snial- 
cable, contracted a treaty for their common ITeionce, and 
tliis m.ay be looked u]ion as the epoch of organization of 
tlie lleformation. 'I’his league did not include the 
Keformers of Switzerland, who could not conscientpmsly 
adopt the Confession of Augsburg, which was its essential 
basis. The Sacramentarians, as they were called, became 
thus politically divided from tlie J^itherans. Moreover, 
in iSwitzcrland the process of decomposition went on, 
Calvin establishing a new sect, eha*icterized by the 
manner in which it insisted on the Augustinian doctrines 
of predestination and election, by the abolition of all 
festivals, and the discontinuance. of Church ceremonies. 
At a later period the followers of Zuinglius and Calvin 
coali'scod. 

The political combinations which had thus occurred as 
krotestantism raiiidly aciiiiii'cd tomiioral iiowet . , , 

,gave rise, as might have been anticpiated. to tion. I'oacv 
wars. The peace of Aug'^Juirg, l.aoo, furnished 
the Ileformers the substantial advantages they 
sought—freedom from Italian ecc]psiastica1 authority, tln^ 
riglit of all Germans to judge for themselves in matters 
of religion, equality in civil privileges for them and the 
Catholics.* A second time, sixty-Tour years subseijuently, 
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war broke out—the Tliirty Years’ ^V'ai'—ami filially tlio 
dispute was composed by tlic treaty of We.stpbalia. Tliis 
may bo rej^ardod as ibe eulminatioii of tlie llebirmatioii. 
Peace was made in spite of all the intri,y'ues and,o[)positiun 
of Home. 

Tbo doctrines of the Heformatioii were adopted Avitli sin- 
Kxicni oftho g'ul.ir avidity flirougbout tbe north of Puropcs 
noivoinfiji. estal'lislieil 1 lie'jiisel ves Ibr a time in b'rance 

and in Italy, liven as eailv-as t.'iaS a j’e]iort of tbe 
Venetian ambassador estimates ibe Caibolics of the 
(iernian emjiire at oiily one-teni h of llie ]) 0 ]inlaf ion. For 
twenty yi'ars not a studentiof tbe biniversity of Vienna 
bad become a jn ii st. >- 

Such was tbe Helbrmation among ilie Oesanan .latioms. 
It is not jiossilile, Jiowevei', to (•(mi]nelierid correctly tliat 
I Ilf rovolt in great movement williont understanding tbe 
ii'A-v. coiu'se of events in Italy, for that ]u;ninsula 

•wa.s involved, tlioiigb in a very different way. In its 
intellectirrfi'condition it rvas far in aih'anee of (lie rest of 
Miirope, as is jiroved by .such facts as those to wbicli wo 
Jiave alluded I'especIing llie jnintingid' lioidrs. Petween 
it ami tiie nations id'wliieb we liax'e been spc'alfiiig there 
was also a wide dilferenee in materi;d interests. Wliat 
was exlorti'd from them was enjoyed by it. 'i’lio mental 
and material eonditnni of Italy soon .set a limit to tlio 
progres.s of tlio llelbiinafioii. 

The Italians liad long looked ii]ion tbe transalpine 
l•ositi«Il of nations with conteni]it. On tbe ]irinci])lo that 
tin-Itaii.ms. iiitclb ctnally sti'ong may lawfully prey on 

till! intelli;etua]ly v'eak, they liad .systomafieally drained 
them of tb(;ir wealth. As we exebango with savage.s 
beads, and looking-glas.ses, and nails, for gold, they bad 
driven a jirolitable barter witli the vali.ant but illiterate 
barbarians,' exchanging ]»ossessions in heaven for tbo 
wealtlr of tbo earth, ami selling for inonoy iifirnunities or 
indulgences for sin. Put in / notlier respect they bad 
looked iipon them with dread -they liad felt tbo edgo of 
the French add Oerigan sword. TJie educated classes, 
though seeking tbo widest liberty of thought for tliem- 
selvos, were not disposj^id to more than a x'ery solee.t 
propagandism of opinions, which 2 )lainly could only bo 
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(Ictriiuoiitiil to tlio pcciiniiiry interests of tlioir conntry. 

faitli had long ago ceascal to 1)e that of conviction ; 
it had hfeomc a nun-e outward ]iatriotic acquiescence. 
Kve»i tli(|» wlio were willing enough to indulge them¬ 
selves in the utmost latitude of personal fi'eo-tliinking 
never made an ohjcction when some indiscreet zealot ot 
their own kind was conqxrjled by ecclesiastical pressniai to 
dec heyond llio Aljis. A'o ])arl, of I'iurojic was so fall nl 
irrcligion as Italy. It aiut)unt('d to a philosojdiical infi¬ 
delity among the higher (glasses; to Arianism anioug the 
ndddlo anil less instructed ; to an utter carelessness, not 
even giving itself the tronhlc i*!’ dishelief, among of tii.ir 
the low. The vfliiversities and learned academies ’"'i'f sitifs- 
wcro h<5th(;ds *of heresy; tljus tiie L'nivei’sity of I’adua 
was accused of Inn'ing been foi' long a focus of atheism, 
and again and again learned academies, as those of Modena 
and Venice, had heen siqipressed for hei'esy. si.it,. ofilie 
'riie device of the A.cademy of th(! Lyneci i.anuaaca- 
indicated only too ])lainly the spirit of the.sT: 
institutions ; it was a lynx, with its eyes turned upward 
to heaven, tearing the trijdc-headed (’erherns with its 
claws. iNor rvas this alarming condition restricted to 
Italy; France had long ])arti(;ipated in it. From the 
Fniversity of I’aris, that watch-tower of the Church, the 
alarm hail oltcn heen sounded ; now^it was against men, 
now against hooks. Once, under its suggestiiais, the read¬ 
ing of the physics !ind metaphysics of .^I’istotle had heen 
jjrohihited, and works ol philosiqihy interdicted until they 
should have lieon coi'rected hy this theologians of the 
(.Ihui'ch. 'I'lio ])hysieal heresii's of Calileo, tlie.panthcism 
of Cicsalpinus had friendly counteiqiarts in Franco. 
tho head of the Chiircli, Leo X., at the heginning of pIk) 
lleformation, could not, esca]io e)l)lo(]uy, and stories were 
circulated touching his elevation to the pontilichto at once 
prejudicial to his morals and to his liclief. . 

In such an ominous eoi!*lition, tho necessity ot carrying 
out tho policy to which Italy had so long hceu KhIs*' jtosition 
conynitted perpetually foj'cial tho papal (ioVern- "i "Homiiacy. 
ment to acts against which the instructed judgment 
ot it own otiiciais revolted. It'^ais a continual straggle 
between their duty and their disjiositiou. M hy should 
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they have thousjjlit it. expedient to suppress the Isoran 
when it was printed in Venieo, 1630 ? Avliy, wlicn I’aTil IV., 
165!), proinnlgated tlie Inde.x Expnrgatorin^’ of ]»ro- 
hiliitod hooks, was it found in^cossary that notiless ’tlian 
forty-eiglit ('ditions of tin; Ihhle slionld ho indnded in it, 
sixty-one printers pnt under the han, and all tlieir pnldica- 
tions for]ii<hlen, at linst tlic inlerdiet heinn; au'ainst all 
prohihited hook.s, and, on this hoing found insnffieiont, oven 
those that had not heun permitted being prohihited ? Why 
was it that Galileo was dc'alt with so considerately and 
yet so malignantly ? It Avas )>lain that toleration, either 
of men or hooks, was altogether irreconcilahlo Avith the 
principles of the Holy Sea;, and that hiider its stern 
exigcncie.s the fn'inor must lie dispo.sed of, and tlie latter 
supiiressed oi' hnrnt, no matter Avhat jierso^al inclinations 
or faAaniring sentiments might he in the Avay. If any 
faltering took place in the carrying ont of thi.s determina- 
.tion, the control of Home over the hnman mind Avonld ho 
pnt into'flic most imminent jeojiardy. 

So stood alfairs in Italy at the heginning and during 
the active period of the Reformation, the ancient system 
Checkrf tlie inexorahly lire,'-sing npon the leading men, and 
Hcfcrtiiiitioii impelling them to acts against which their 
"I it'iiy. hetter judgment revolted. They Avere hound 
dOAvn to the interest.^ of their country, those interests being 
interwoven Avitli conditions which they could no longer 
intellectually acc6.pt, Tor men of this class the German 
and Swi.ss reformations did not go far enough. Tlu'y 
aflinnod that things were left just as inconsistent, Avith 
reason, ju.st as indorcnsihle as hoforo. Doubtless they con- 
.sidered that the jiaring aAv.ay of the Avorship of saint.s, 
of absolution for money, penances, indulgences, freedom 
from papal taxation, the repudiation of intrusive foreign 
ecclcsiastic.s, Avas all to the detriment of the pecuniary 
interests of Italy. 'I'hey aflirmed that the doctrijies put 
forth by the Reformers made ’ good their ground, not 
through the force of reason, hut through ap|)eals to the 
ignorant, and even to Avomen; not through an improved 
and sounder critici.sm, lint, as it Avas declared, through the 
iuAvard light of the Siiirit; that nothing had boon donett) 
alleviate the ancient intolerant dogmatism, the forcible 
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suppression of freedom of tlion<^ht. Leo X., it is wcl[ 
known, at Jirst altogether mistook the nature of i,eo x.; ii* 
the Jiefor|iation. lie was a man of refined 
tastes antll^dtasure, delighting in sum])tuous feasts, amt 
too often scandalizing the devout hy his indecent con- 
wrsation and licentious conduct. He gloried in being tin; 
patron of the loanied, devoting all his attention to the 
])rogress of literature and th(5 fine arts, a connoisseur in 
.■inii(pies. The amenities of the life of an accomplished 
geutloiaan were not to be disturb(!d. He little dreamt that 
in the coarse (lerman monk tlnu'c was an antagonist worthy 
ol' the pa])acy. The gay ItaJians looked U])on Lutluu' 
with ineifablo cbntempt, as introducing id(;as even mon; 
absurd rtian those ho was trying to dis])laco, and, what 
was perhajis a still greater ollenco, iH)holdiug his bad 
doctrines in w(fl’so Latin. They aii'ected to believe that 
they discerned a taint of insanity in the li’efornier’s 
account of liis contiicts with the Devil, yet were willing 
to concede that there was a method in his maftness, since 
he was bent on having a wife. In their opinion, the result 
of the German movement must be exceedingly detrimental 
to learning, and necessarily lead to the ])roiluotion of very 
vulgar ru.sults, exciting among the comiuon ]ieoplo a revo¬ 
lutionary and destructive spirit. Xor was this personal 
distaste for Lutlnu' altogether undesc.gimd. 'I'ho caricatures 
which that great man permitted himself to put forth are 
too indelicate to bo described to a inodc’ni reader. They 
would bo worthy of our disgust and indignation did we 
not find some palliation in the coarseness of the com¬ 
munities and times in whieh he li\;ed. Leo aw<jke to his 
blunder when it was too late, and found that he had been 
superciliously sneering at what ho should have combafed 
with all his might. 

It is now more than three centuries since thef Deforma¬ 
tion commenced, and wo are able, with some ci,pckofiiie 
degree of accuiaoy, to aiicertain its influence. Refomiation 
rounded as it was on the right ot private 
intcij,>rotation of the ISciipturos, jt introduced a better 
rule of life, and made a great advance towards intellectual 
liberty. It comiiellod men to 1|3 more moral, .and per¬ 
mitted thdln to bo more learned, h’or tho traditions of 
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sHiperstition it SHlvstitritod tlio dictates of coiniiioii .sense; 
it pnt an end to tli(> disgracoful miracles tliat fi)r .so many 
ao'c.s had been the scamlal of ]hiro])e. The s.sei tion of 
tho Italians that it was a i;'reat injiu'v to lettcr.| is nr,true. 
Though not to ho J’egardod in any rc.s])oet a.s a leai-ncd 
man, Jiiitlior apipnncd of the study of tJi'eek and Jlehrcw, 
recogniml by all p.-n ties to ho dangcroius to tlio J.atiii 
system. And even iftlio accusation be admitted that lie 
a]ipTOved of tla'ii' cultivation,'oot from any love of them, 
hut from hali'cil to it, the woiid was equally a g'aincr. 
Toward tlu‘ close of his lib' it seemed as if tlierii was no 
other jirospcct for pa]ial jiir.ver than total laiin : yet at this 
day, out o1 three hundred millions of \Ihi'istians, more 
than half <m e allcgiaiaai to Komi;. Almost as’if by en¬ 
chantment tho h’cformation suddenly ceased to advance. 
Jiomo was not ordy able to check its ,spr(^id, hut even to 
Itscansos 8'"’^ '' portion of what slu^ had lost. Tlui 

were not cause of this, wln’eh may seem at tirst an o.vtra* 
.supornatur.il.p j,,. ,a 11 l il JU ti.'d to tiny 

snpernaturtil inlluence, as some htive .snp|iosed. When 
natural causes suttice, it is needless to look lor super¬ 
natural. 

'i'itoug'h there might he sovi'reigns who, like llcni'y 
VIIL, hiidi tersoiiiil retisons for discontent with the Itali.an 
court; though thi.trq rvere some who sought to usurp tho 
2 ') 0 wer and jtrerogtitives of 11 o ]iopes; though there might 
1)6 nohles who, aij the ITince of Wtiles’s tutor wi’oto to .Sir 
W. Paget, were “importunate wolves, ;is are able to de¬ 
vour chantries, catliedial churches, uni vei’sities, and a thou¬ 
sand timys as much;’’, some wdio desired tho idundcr of 
estahlishnicnts endowajd hj' tho ]iiety of ages, and ryho 
therefore lent all their inllucnco in behalf of this grc;it 
revolution; there was among such and .above such thac 
. o . ’ sniall hut all-important body of jnen who .see 
oatiKrneii Jiuman allairs trom tho most general ^'oint or 
supiiors'”" Niew. 'J'o those, wlvitevcr might ho tho natior 
to which they ha])penc(l to belong, it wat; 
perfectly evident th,at ,,tho decomjacsitiou of faith which 
had set in, if permitted to go on unchecked, could not 
possibly end in any other wiiy than in liroducingan anarchy 
of sects. In tlioir opinion, the Gorman Peforiuation did 



not go fixr enough. It still practically left nntonchcd tho 
depcndouc^ of tho Church upon tho State. In the S(nithern 
nations olltho Contincjit it had nieroly irritated tho great 
EurwpoanKlcer, -wheroas what was retjuired was the coni- 
]deto ani])ntation of tho ndden mass. In their jndgmeiiX 
it was lietter to haivo things as they wore until a thoron<'ih 
ei'adicatieji could Ik^ accuniplished, and this, at the time, 
was olivioiisly impessihlo. ^,'(lt nnderstauding, perhajis, 
how much human allairs arc develojied according to law, 
and how little hy (he vidiiion orindix idnals. they liherallv 
conce,d('d that ('alholieiMu hail heen the civilizing agenev 
of Europe, and had hecoiiie inwoven with the social lahric 
tor good or lot evil. It conld not now ho willidraxvn 
Avithont*]niHing the- whole texture to Jiieees. Moi'eover, 
tlie enrtaiii of papal aiitliorily, w liieh atone l inio onvolopeil 
all Europe* in iTs am]il(.' loltls, had, in the course of these 
late events, heen eonti'acled and strelehed aeross tho 
Coutineiit, dividing the iiorthera and soutliern nations 
Iroiu eaeli otlier. The jieojile of llio sontli saA\*on its em- 
hroidered snrlaee iiolliing hnl Ihrnis of nsernlnoss and 
hoanty, they on tho north a eonfusion of meaningless 
threads. lint tlie few avIio considered it as a rvliole, and 
understood (ho reialions cd' holli sides, hnew well eilitngh 
that (lie ouu is the necessary incident of the other, and that 
it is quite as nseh'ss tu seek for ex]ilanal ions as to jnstily 
appearances. 'I’o them it was perrectly elcar that tlie 
tranquillity and ]ia]i|)in(‘ss ol' Clrristeinhim Averc host sub¬ 
served hy giving no encouragement to opinions Avhich had 
already oceasionod so much trouhlc, and which seemed to 
contain in their very constiUiti,ou principles of social 
disorganization. 

A reason for tho sudden loss of oxyiansive force in'Tiho 
Eetormation is lonnd in its own intrinsic nature. 

Tho ])rinci},de of decomposition whicli it repre* ttV Ti'atnriMif 
sented, and with which it was inoxtricahly 
entangled, necessarily inqjied oyijingnanoy. Eor 
a short season the attention of Erotestantisiu ivas al together 
directed to tlio yiapal antlmrity, from A\’hieh it liad so 
recently seyiarated itself; Init, with its groAviag strength 
and ascertained independence, tln^t ohject ceased to occupy 
it, hecomftig, as it worig more distant and more obscure. 
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I pon the snbordinato divisions whioh wore sj)nni-ini» 
from it, or wliieli woro of coUntoral dostviit front thn 
original Cutholw utoek, tho whole yivw of oiuii denomi¬ 
nation was coiicentratod. Tiic hittcnicss oii<o diroctod 
against the papacy lost none of its intensity when [)oijitod 
at rivals or enemies nearer home. Xur was it alone 
dissensions among the greater sects, oppositions such as 
those between the Chnreh of England and tlic Church of 
Scotland, whose discoi'ds were founde-d on points admitte<l 
In' all to be great and essential ; tho same principle ran 
down through all the modes of sectai’ian combination as 
tliey emerged into life, producing among those of equal 
Eff ci of power struggles, and in the stiong toward tho 
p.ieiriiiii iiis- weak persecution. Very soon tlh3 process of de- 
composition had advaiuted to such an extent that 
minor sects came into existence on very unessential [)oints. 
Yet even among these little bodies there was just as much 
aerinnjny, just as much hatred as among the great. These 
diiVeimiees" .v'oro cari'icid into the affairs of civil life, each 
sect forming a society Avithin itself, and abstaining, as 
far as miglit be, from associations Avith its rivals. Of such 
■a state of things the necessary result was Aveakness, and, 
had-tnero been )io other reason, this in itself Avould havo 
been (piito sullicient in tho end to dt'privo I’rotestantism 
of its aggi'c.ssive poAver. An army divided against itself 
is in no condition to 'make warfare against a Avatchful and 
vigorous enemy. ; 

But this Avas not all. It Avas in tho nature of Pro- 
AVantofeon- tostantism from its outset that it Avas not con¬ 
centrated striictivo. Uidiko its great antagonist, it 
jioivcr. contained no fundamental principle that could 
coiA.bino distant coitimunities and foreign countries 
together. It origimited in dissent, and was embodied by 
separation.. It could not posttess a concentrated power, 
nor recognize one apostolic m.an avIio might compress its 
disputes, harmonize its poAvers„,wi(dd it as a mass. Por 
the attainment of his ai)ns the Protestant had ordy Avi.shcs, 
tho Catholic Imd a AAfill. Tho Church of England, of 
Scotland, or of any other Protestant nation, undoubtedly 
did discharge its duty excellently well for tho community 
in which it was placed,' but, at tho most, it was only a 
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purely local institution, altogether insignificant in com- 
jiai'isoii with that great old C'hurcJi, lioary and venerable 
with age, /vliieli had seen every government and every 
institution fn JEurope come into existence, many of them 
at its bidding, whicJi had extirpated jiaganisni from the 
Konian einjiire, co^npolled the CVesars to obey its mandates, 
jirecipitated the wliole wliite race upon the Holy Land- 
that great old Cliurcli, dnee tho more than imperial 
sovereign of Cliristcndoin, apd of whicli tho most resjiect- 
able national Cliurch was only a fragment of a fragment. 

Very dilferent w-as it with Catholicism. It possessed 
an organization w'hich eoncentrpted in tlie hand <u,n 
of one man irresistible jiower, and included all oatin.iidsm. 
the soutbprn countries of Eurojie not Slohammodan. It 
could enforce its policy by the armies and fleets of obedient 
kings. It is not sur[irising, when this state of things, i.s 
considered, that the spread of tho lloforniation was limited 
to its first fervour-- that tho men who saw its origin saw 
also its culmination. It is not to be wondered at that, 
with the political wciikening arising from a tendenoy to 
subdivision and disintegration on one side, and the pre¬ 
paring of a complete and cifective organization against 
tho danger that was threatening on the other, tho isjtio 
should have turned out as it did. 

Ivome, awaking at last to her danger, met tho Eoforma- 
tion with four weapons—a counter-reformation, 

, . ^ ... , • .1 I 111' me,ms of 

an increased vigour in the Impiisitioig tho ri>sisi;mce, 
institution of the .lesuits, and a greater cm- jl™J,""" 
bellishnient of worshi]). Tho dispo.sition of tho 
northern nations was to a simplification of worship, that 
of tho south to adorn it with whatever could eaptivafe 
tho senses. Kanko asserts that the composition of tlTe 
mass of Marcellus by Palestrina, 1.560, had a wonderful 
•dloct in tho reviv;il of religion ; there can be no ctoubt that 
it constituted an ojioch in devotion, lliit of all a countir- 
thoso, tho first and best was a mond change rOormatum. 
which she instantly imposed upon herself. Ileiieeforth it 
was her intention that in tho chair of St.* I’eter sliould 
novel*.again be seen atheists, poisoners, thieves, murderers, 
blgisphtmiors, adulterers, Imt men, who, if they wore some¬ 
times found, as must bo the case, cofisidoring tho iulirmitiea 



of humanity, incomiH't.ait to (li>al willi tin; yieaf: tiial.s 
■which oitcn hcfcll thorn, wore yot of siioli jiorsinial |iurilv 
iioliiioss (if life, ami ii|iriylitno.ss ofiiiicnlion as fi cnimaaiid' 
jii'oloiiml rospoot. 'J’Ihiso .soainlals that liillifrt^li:iil iMcrv- 
vhero (lisyraco'd Iier boyan to disajijioai', a, ti iio rcfonii'a- 
tion, but not a schi.'iiii, oocurriny throui^h all (rl■ll■siusli<•nl 
yrades. I/ad I’roto.sfanti.sm jn-odiiood jio otJicv ivsiilt t/iaii 
this, it would have Vio'en aii nnsnoakable blos.siii>r t(.) tlic 
world. 

By another veu’y dilTi'iaait nu'ans the Italian power 
The immisi- soiiyht to insure its doniination^liy an increased 
pen bniiiKiit activity of tlie,-In(|uisiti()n. It is dillieult to 
mtoactiMty. „„||L>i.,,;t,aiid how men of capacity could have 
justified this inipuitons institution, ('('vtainlj* it could 
not have been upon any ]irinci|iles of Oliristian morality, 
noi’ oven upon those of liiyli statesmanslii]i. For the 
Inquisition to accomplish its purpose, it must needs he us 
all-seeing as rrovidenco, as inexorable as the grave; not 
inflicting'piunisliments which the suflerer could I'cmeiuber, 
butremors(dessly killing outright; not troubling itself to 
ascertain the merits of a case and giving the accused the 
benefit ot a doubt, but regarding suspicion ,and certainty 
as'" the same thing. If worked with the unscrupulous, 
impassive resolution of Machiavellianism, this great en¬ 
gine for the coercion of the human mind could ho made 
to accomplish its purpose. It thoroughly extinguished 
Protestantism iiv Siiain .and Italy, and in those countries 
maintained a barrier against the jirogressive reason of 
man. 

But the most ctTectivo weapon to which the jtapacy 
X'l.e Jesuiis resorted was the institution of the order of tlm 
Je.snits. This was established by a bull of Paul 
111., 1.540, the rules being that the general, 
chosen for life, .sliunld be obeyed as Clod; that theyslionhl 
vow poverty, clia.stity, olicdienco, and go wliercver they 
were commanded ; their obedvmco was to tlie pope, not to 
the Church—a most piolitic distinctioji, for thoreT)y an 
Unmi8takahlo“responsb)ility was scicured. They liad no 
regular hours of prayer; tiioir duties were prea( 3 liiiig, the 
direction of consciences, education. By the .Jesuits homo 
peneti-atod into the remotest corners of the ‘ earth, esta- 
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jbli.sliod links of communication with her chihlren who 
remained trjio to her in the heart of Protestant countiies, 
anil, with li far-seeing policy for the future, silently en- 
grossi^d th(i.,oducatiou of the young. At tlie confessional 
she extorteft from women tiio hidden secrets of their lives 
and those of tlujr families, took the lead in devotion 
wherever there wore pious inen, and was eipially 'jjn.ir 
foixsnost in the world of fasJiiofi and dissipation, oici'aii ever 
'I'hei’o was no guise undeif which the .Ic.suit 
might not bo found—a hai’efoot beggar, clothed in rags; 
a, learned profus.sor, lecturing gratuitously to sciontilic 
audiences ; a man of the worhi, living iu profusion and 
])rincoly extravitgance; there have l)(;en Jesuit.s the 
wearers of ci'o\vhs. 'Phere were no places into which they 
did not find theii’waiy ; a visitor to one of the loyal old 
families of lOnglaial could never be sure but thaj: tli*re 
was a .Jesuit bidden in the garret or seci'etial behind the 
wainscot of the biidrooni. 'I’hey were the advisors of the 
leading men cd'the age, sat in flio cabinets of king's, and 
were their confessors, 'riiey boasted that (hey were the 
bnk lictwecu religious ojiinion .and literature. With im¬ 
plicit and nn(|U(‘sl ioning oliedience to his su|)erior, like 
a good soldim-, it was the jiaramount duty of the ,)esuit*to 
obtiy his oi'ders, whatever those orders might lie. It was 
for him to go, at tlie summons of a moment, with his life 
in his hand, to the very centre of pagan or of reformed and 
revolted countries, where his ])resonee w;)« death by law, 
and exeeuto the mission intrusted to him. If ho succeeded, 
it was Avell ; if ho should fall, it was also well. To him 
all things were pirojier for the sake the Churoli^ It was 
his husiness to consider how the affair Jie had in hand was 
to he most surely accomplished—to resort to justifialflb 
means if they slumld ajipcar sullieiont, if not, to uii justifi- 
ahlo ; to the spiritu.al weapon, but also to ho pi-cjfired with 
(he carnal; to sacrifice candour if the occasion sliould 
require, if necessary eveu^trntli, rememhoring that the 
end iiistilios the means, if that end is the good of the 
(Jhurch. 

WlTil e some religions orders were founded on retirement, 
ami aimed at personal improvement by solitude, the 
Jesuit.s wcit) instructed to mix iu flic affairs of men, and 
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gather exjicricnco in the waj’s of vorldly wisdom. And 
since it is the infirmity of linuianity, whatev(3ir maybe the 
vigour of its first intentions, too often to wcfA’y in well- 
tioing, provision was made to>re-enforce the ,s^.!al ob those 
becoming lukcwariii to admonisli tlie dclimjucnt, by 
making eacii a s]>y on all tlie other,s, nivler oath to reveal 
everything to his superior. In that manner a control was 
exercised over the brotheriiood in all jiart.s of the world. 
In Europe they had, in a vevy .short tiling stealthily luit 
largely cngro.s.sed public education ; had mixed themselves 
n[i with every public atfair : were at the bottom of every 
intrigue, making their jKUver felt tln'ough the control tliey 
exerted over sovereigns, ministers of st.afe, and great court 
ladie.s, influencing the last through the "s])irit!ial moans 
of the confe.ssional, or by the more natural lint eipially 
elFectu.al entanglements of re(|uited l(.)ve. Already they 
had recognized the agmicy of commoreci in jironioting and 
ditfusing religions belief, and lienee simultaneously became 
great missionaries and great mcreliants. With the Indie,s, 
East and W'est, they carried forward e.xtensive commercial 
undertakings, and had dejiots in various jiarts of Eurojie. 
In tho.se operations they were ncctessarily absolved from 
tlfeir VOW.S of poverty, and became immensely rich. In 
8outh America they obtained a footing in Paraguay, and 
commeiK’cd their noble attempt at the civilization of the 
Indians, bringing tliem into communities, hiaeliing tliem 
.social usages, agricultural arts, and tlie benefit,s ari.sing to 
tliemselves and the community from labour. 'I'liey ga\e 
tliem a military organization, subdivided according to the 
Europeau system, into the customary arms—infantry, 
cavalry, artillery; they supplied tliem with inimitioiis of 
war. It wa.s their liopo that from tlii.s basis they should 
bo able to spread the rule of the (Jhureli over America, as 
had beemdone in jircceding ages over Europe. 

An intolerable apprehension of their invisible presence 
Causes of UTiscTupnlous ageiicy made all Europe put 

(heir suppres- them down at l.ast. d'lie amenities of exquisite 
cou*rteousiHgs.s, tlie artifico.s of infinite dissimula¬ 
tion, cannot for ever deceive. JMon found, by bitter ex- 
jierionce, that within t|ie silken glove tliei-o was an iron 
hand. From their general in Home, who w'as absolute 
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oonmiander of their persons and nncliallengcablo adininis- 
tnitor of t^eir prodigious wealtli, down to the hmnhlest 
niissionaryf who was wearing away liis life among the 
Ande^, or the hanks of tlie Iloang-ho, or in tlie solitary 
prairies of Rlissonri, or under the blazing snn of Abyssinia 
—whether he wa%eonfessing the butterhy ladies of Taris, 
whispering devilish snggxii^tions int(j tlie ear of the King 
of Spain, consoling tho dying'peasant in an Irish cabin, 
arguing with mandai’ins in* the palace of tho Kmperor of 
(Jldna, stealing away the hearts of the rising generation 
in I he lower schijols and aeadeiiiies, extorting tlie admira¬ 
tion of learned societies by tlie pi ol'midity of his pliilosoi>hy 
and the brillianfly of his seieiitilic discoveries—whether 
he was to*be seeti in tho exchanges and marts of the great 
capitals, supervising commercial operations on a scale 
which up to tliat time had bcim attempted by nojio Ilut 
the Jews—whether he was held in an Knglish jail as a 
susjiectod vagabond, or sitting on tho throne of France— 
vvhethor ho ap])earcd as a great landed ])roprietor,*the owner 
of countless leagues in the ronioto parts of India oi' South 
America, or whether ho was mixing with crowds in the 
streets of London, and insinnating in I'rotestant eais the 
rights of subjects to oppose a,nd even de]iose their monareds, 
or in tho villages of Castile and Leon, preaching before 
Catholic peasants tho jiaramonnt duty of a good (Jhristian 
imjilicitly to obey tho mandates of hisiving—wherever the 
Jesuit was, or whatever he wa.s doing, mon'nniversally felt 
that tho thing lie had in hand was only anxiliaiy to some 
higher, some hidden design. This stealth, and silence, and 
])owor became at last so intolerable .that the .Jesuits were 
banished from Franco, S[iaiii, Fortngal, and other Catholic 
eomitries. lint such was their vitality that, though tlie 
'irder was abolished by a papal bull in 1773, they have 
been again restored. 

riiough it is sometimes said that Itoinc in this manner, 
by her admirable combinations and irresistible Kmctsi.r 
nioyement, succeeded at last in chocking the 
Jtoforination, a full consideration of ilie state' of jmioiifi the 
atlairs*would le.ad us to receive that assertion 
witji very considerable restriction.^ She came out of the 
conlliot much less jiowerful than she had entered it. If 
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we attribute to lier policy all that it can .pistl v claim, wo 
must also attribute to caii.sc.s over wliicli .slie |iail no kiiul 
of control tbeir rij;'litfnl inllucncc. Tlio b’(‘fov|iiution had 
been, to no small extent, ibmto tlu' rise ol crititism, jvliicli 
still continneil it.s <leve]o|iinent. ami was sliTl liaiitliil i.t 
results. Latin Inul fallen from its liiyli v,sia(e; themoilia-a 
laue-uas;-es were in all Jiivctioms exii.-imliii.e; ami improving'; 
the priutinii'-press Avas nofohlA' yiA'ini;’ (iia'cI-c harnim;' la 
the woi-hl, Imt eoiinlle.es translation.s ami eommeiit.ii ii s. 
The (loetrino .smTe.s.-ifully (stahlishril by I.ather ami his 
colleaynes - the riyht of ]ivivali; inti-rinTlafiim ami judu- 
incnt—w'as the praotte.tl earr\'iny (tnt ol the oreanie laAv 
of eritieism to the highest afi'air.s witli which man (.'an ly 
concerned 'atfiirs of religion. 'I’he lo-iornmlaon it.sell. 
philosophically eonsideiv<l. iv.ally me.ant I he e.ast iny "If 
ofKanihoiitv,'the installation of imiividnal imjiiiry .and 
])ersoual opinion. If (a'ilieism, thus sf.amliny n|)on the 
lia.sis of the Holy .''eri]itnres, hail not, hesitated to apply 
itself to an examin.ation of jmldie fiilli. ,aml, ;i.s the eon 
ticiiiivjuv thereof, luel leiJ down new rille.s lev 
lar.sH ..f jiiiiraliH' and the yiiidanee o/'lile, it nas r.ot to 
Mgi'nn'i.n.i }ie expeeted that it wonld Imsilate to deal wilh 
litewtuiw thinys -that it would spare the ]ilulii- 

sonhy, the i>olicy, the literature of antiipuity. And so, 
inllecd, it went on, comiiariny classical an hors with 
classical authors, tlie fithers with fhe lather,s, olten the 
same writer w'th himself Contradletioiis were pointee 
imt, errors cxiiosed, wea.l<ness deteeled, aaid niiw views 
offered of almost everythiiiy within the ranye of literature. 

From this hiirniny ordeal one hook alone caim; out me 
.scathed, 'it was the Lihle. It spoiitaucously 
Tbe Bible, .yi,„ii,,,^tcd for itself wliat Wdclifiiy the formia 
times, and Luther more lately, had claimed lor it. And m't 
only dhbit hold its ground, lmt_ it truly hecanio 
labiy more powerful than ever it had heyn liclore. 1 _' 
press multiplied it in ovcvyjanynaye without end, null 
there Avas scarcely a cottage in reformed Fiivnpo that <1 a 

not possess a'coiiy. . i +i,.d 

But if criticism Avas thus the stimnlatiny princiide tli.i 
had given life to the Eeformation, it bad no little to, da 
with its pause; and tnis is the inlluenec ovcr.Avliieh Bonibi 
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had no kind of control, and to which I’havo made allusion. 
The phases through which the Keforniation passed were 
dependent on the coincident advances of learning. First 
it rcilied cm\ the Scrij)turcs, which were to the last its surest 
support; *then it included the Fathers. But, from a more 
intimate study (»f the latter, many erudite Pro¬ 
testants were gradually ^Drought hack to the vaiui'rof**^ 
ancient fold. Among such tnay ho mentioned 
Krasraus, who hy degrees hecamo alienated from 
the Reformers, and subsequently Grotius, the imblication 
of wlioso treatise, “ J)e jure IxRi ct jiaci.s,” 1625, really 
constituted an epoch in the .political system of Europe. 
This great nian»had gradualIj' become averse to the Refor¬ 
mation, bolievhig that, all things considered, it had done 
more barm than good; he liad coiiclmhal that it was better 
to throw differences into oblivion for tlie salce *;f peace, 
and to enforce silence on one’s own cpinions, rather than 
to expect that the Church .slioiild bo compelled to ac- 
(sommodate herself to tlwiii. If such men iT.s Erasmus, 
Casaubon, and (ii’otiu.s had been broiiglit to fin's dil('imu:i' 
by tlieir prol'ound jthilosophieal meditations, their conclu¬ 
sion was confirmed among the less reflecting by the 
nnhapjiy intolerance ol' tlnj new^ as well as the old Clnfrch. 
Men asked what was the dili'ereucc between the ,, , „ , 

vindictiveness with wliicli iioinc (lealt with otpersccu- 
Antonio do Doininis, at once an eeefesiastio and 
a natural pdiilosoplier, who, having gftno over to Pro- 
testantism and then seceded, imprndently visited Rome, 
was there ari'estud, and dying, his hody was dng np ami 
burnt, and the rigour of Calvin, wbo seized Sciwotu.s, the 
author of the “ Cliristianismi Restitutio,” and in part^tlu! 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, when lie hajipenc'd 
to pass through Geneva, and committed him to the liames. 

Criticism had thus, in its earlier stage;, pi'ofluccd well- 
marked results. As it developed it lost none of Kmi of pa¬ 
ils power. It hadcntliroi*d j)atristie theology; n'sticism. 
now it wrenehod from its hand the BC(;ptre. In the works 
of Daillo it showed th.at the father* are of lio kind of use— 
they* aro too contradictory of ono another; oven .Jeremy 
Taylor speak.s of their authority^nd reputation as clean 
gone for 6vor. In a few years tncy had sunk into desue- 
vbn. II. Q 
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tude, a iiegloct slidred Ly many classical antliora, avIioso 
opinions woro now only (piutcd Avitli a rcs[)ectlul smile. 
TJm admiration for anti(piity Avas diminishing iiinder the 
effect of .searching examination. Books,were by!^;inni]|g to 
appear, turning the old liistorians into ridicule for their 
1 111 ' burning oEediility. The dcjith of Servetns Avas not Avitli- 
of-Survetiis out advantage to the Avorld. Tliere Avas not a 
by Ciiiviu. pious oi- thoiightl'nl nian in all reformed Enro]iu 
Avho AA'as not shocked avIu'ii the (i,-ii cumstances under Avliicli 
that unhappy physician Imd been lirought to tliu .stake at 
GencA'a by Jolin Calvin Avere nnid(! known, l-'or tAA'o lioiuvs 
he Avas roasted in tliu ilanieiyof a slow tire, begging for the 
love of God that tlicy Avould put on mare Avood, or do 
something to end his toi'ture. Men asked, Avitb. amaze¬ 
ment and indignation, if (ho atrocitic's of the Imjui.sitioii 
Avent agpin to be revived. On jill sides they l.iegan to 
impure how far it is ];iwful to inllict the puiu.sliment of 
death for diiferencc of opinion. Jt o])ened their eyes to the 
fact thiit, aider all they liad done, tlie s(;ite of civilization 
in Avliich they Avere living Ava.s still chai'aeterized by its 
intolerance. In l.dfti the \'enetian ambassador at the 
court of Charles rejiorted to his government that in 
llolkuid and Friesland iinin; than thirty thousand ])er.sons 
had sulfcred di'atb. at the hands of justice for Anabaptist 
errors. From smdi an nipiromising state of things tolera¬ 
tion could only einei'ge Avith diflicnlty. Jt Avas the oll’spring, 
not of charity, U'lt of the cheeked ainmositics of ever- 
multiplying sects, and the detected imjiossibility of tiieir 
coercing one anolhei'. 

The liiijtory of tlie^ Ileformatioii does not clo.se, as 
many Fun.ipean authors have imagined, in a 
UoiiTOie"”^' Ijalanccd and (inal distribution of the north and 
Aiui'i'ta South between the I’rotestant and the Catholic. 

The predestined issue of .sectarian dilFerences and 
dissensions is individual liberty of thought. ISolong as there 
Avas one vast, overshadowijig, intolerant corporation, CAmry 
man must bring his understanding to its measure, and 
think only as itTiistructyiJ him to do. As soon as di.ssont- 
ing confe.ssions gatlu.'red suliicient military power to main¬ 
tain their right of existence—as .soo]i as I'rom them, in turn, 
incessant oll'sJioots were put forth, toleration b6came not 
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only possible, but inevitable, and that is perhaps as far as 
the inovenient has at this time advanced in Enropo. Bnt 
Macaulay and others who have treated of the Hei\)rniation 
havo*takoi^*too limited a view of it, sniiposing tliat this 
was its point of arrest. It made another enoi'inous stride 
when, at the ASicrican lievolntion, the iState t;,. 
and the Church were solciwnly and openly dis- i iundian.! 
severed from one another. Now might the viitiei- 
nations of the propliets of evil e.vpi.'ct to lind credit; a great 
people had iri'ovoeably broken olf its polities from its 
theology, and it might snredy have been exjieetcd tliat the. 
unbridled inteia^st.s, and ins^i^cfs, and passions of men 
would have dragged ev<‘rthing into tlie‘ aliyss of anarchy. 
Yet whaf do wo, who are living nearly a century after 
that time, find the event to he? Sectarian deeompo.sition, 
passing forward to its last extreme, is the pr(<,'es.s' by 
which individual mental lilx rty is engendered and main¬ 
tained. A grand and imposing religious unity implies 
tyranny to the individual; the increasing emej'gence of 
sects gives him incrc'asing latitude of thougiit -witii 
their utmost multiplication he gains his utmost liherty. 
In this respect, unity and liberty are in opiiosition ; as tho 
one diminishes, the other increases. 'J'lio Koforniation 
broke down niiity ; it gave lilx'rty to masses i.'mirg.nce 
ot men grouped together in snftieieikt nnmhers of ub vty nf 
to insure their position; it is now invisibly, 
hut irresistibly making stejis, never to ho sta,ycd until 
tliere is an ahsolnto mental emancipation for man. 

Groat revolutions are not often .aecomjilished without 
much sntlbring and many crimes.' It might I'avo liccn 
su]iposcd before the event, perliaps it is .snjiposed by nu^'y 
wlio are not privileged to live among tho last residts, that 
this decomposition of religions faitli must he to,th(^ detri- 
nient of personal and practical piety. Yet America, in 
which, of all countries, tho lleformation at tho 'nieAmiiiran 
l»resent moment has farthest advanced, should <'FrKy. 
otter to thoughtful men nmch encouragement. Its cities 
•are fiUedwith chni'chcs hnilt by voltintary gifts; its clergy 
are voluntarily sustained, and are, in all directions, en¬ 
gaged in ontor 2 )rise.s of piety, eduwtion, mercy. What a 
diftercnco between their jirivate life and that of ecclesiastics 
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before tbo TJoformation! Not, as in tlio old times, does 
the layman look ujion them as tlio cormoranta and enrse 
of society; they are his faithful advisers, hih hononred 
friends, under whoso sng\c;estion and snjHn-vis'on are in¬ 
stituted educational estahlishmcnts, cidh'gesl hos[titals, 
Avhatever can he of benefit to men in ;,his life, or secure 
for them happiness in the life to con e. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DIGRESSION ON THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND AT THE 
END OF THE AGE OF FAITH. 

I!IvSrl.TS riiODUCEI) liY THE AGE OF FAITH. 

Conilition of Kntjland at the. Snpprexxion of the, Monanteries. 

(Joudition of J'jiajlaiui at the idosc oj the tfeeeitlecutli Genturtj!tt—fjtTcoaio~ 
tion. Literature, Lihrarier.—Social and private Life of the Laih/ and. 
Clertjij.—JirutaHty in the Administration of Law .— I'rojliiidct/ of 
Literature.—The Theatre, its three J'hases. — Miradtt, Moral, and, 
Ueal I'tai/s. 

lisUinale of the Advance made in the A(je of Faith.—Comparison icitk 
that already made in the At/e of Ueason. 

Aiuuvkd at the comiiioiiccmcnt of the A<^o of Reason,*we 
might profitably examine the social condition of those 
countries destined to become couspiepous in the new order 
of things. I have not space to present such an ju.suits Di tin! 
examination as extensively as it deserves, and ''k'j 
must limit my remarks to that nation which, of all others, 
is most interesting to the English or American reader - 
that England which wo ])ictnio to ourselves as fwemost in 
civilization, her universities datiughack for many centuEes, 
her charters and laws, on which individual, and thordnno 
social, lilverty rests, spoken of as tlie ancient privileges of 
the realm; her iicojilc a clear-headed race, loverS and stout 
defenders of freedom. During by far the greater i^ai t of 
the past period she had l»ccn Catholic, but she 
had also been Reformed—ever, as she will always cuiiditiou 
bo, religious. A correct estimate of her national 
and individual lifo will point out to us all that 
had been done in the Ago of Eaitjr. Erom her condition 
we may gdthor what is the pregress made by man when 
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guided L\)’ such theological ideas as those which had hoc 
her rule of life. 

The following paragiaphs convey an instructive lessor 
They dissipate some romantic errors; they aru; a vordie 
on a ])olitical system from its iiractical results. AVhat : 
contrast with tlio prodigious advancem>J;nt made withii 
a few years rvhen tlie Age of^ Jtea.sou had sot in! llov 
strikingly are wo remiiuh'd of the ineonsequenlial, tin 
fruitless actions of youth, and the deliberate, the durabh 
undertakings of maidiood! 

For many of the facts 1 have now to mention the readci 
will find authorities in the works of liord Macaulay and 
Mr. Fronde on Ihiglish history. Mj'own reading in other 
directions satisfies me tliat the picture here offered 
represents the actual condition of things. 

At ti:e time of tlie su])pression of the monasteries in 
England the intlnences which had been in opera- 

tVdi.lition at «. • i t - -i 

tiif >iippn's- tioii lor KG many CGiitunos li;ui come to an eml, 
Mad they endured a tliou.sand years longer they 
conld have accomjili.shed nothing more, d'he con¬ 
dition of human life sliows what their uses tind what their 
failures had been. FJiero were fore.sts c.vtending over 
great districts; fens forty or fifty miles in length, reeking 
witli miasm and fever, though round the walls of the 
abbeys there might, lie heantiful gardens, green lawns, 
shady walks, and many mnrmiiring streams. In trackless 
woods where men sliould have lieeu, lierds of deer were 
straying; the sandy hills were alive with conics, the downs 
witli Hocks of bustards. 'J'he poa.saiit’s cahin was made of 
reeds or sticks plastered over with mud. Ills fire was 
chqmncyless—often it was made of peat. In the objects 
and manner of bis existence be was but a stcii above the 
industrious beaver wbo was building bis dam in tbo 
adjacent stream. There were highwaymen on the roails, 
pirates on the rivers, vermin in abundance in the clothing 
and beds. 'I’be common food w'as peas, vetches, fern 
roots, and even the bark of trees. There was no cominorco 
to put off famine. M..n was altogetlicr at the luoroy of 
the seasons. Tiio population, sparse as it was, was per¬ 
petually thinned by prstilcnce and want. Nor was tbo 
state of the townsman better than that of tbo rustic; bis 
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bed was a bag of straAv, witli a liard round log for his 
pillow. Ihlie was in easy circumstances, his clothing w'us 
of leatlior, if poor, a wisp of straw wrajipcd round his 
limb* kcpt*«ir tlio cold. It w.as a mohuiclioly social condi¬ 
tion when nothing intervened ladwoen reed cabins in the 
fen, tile niisorabl(*wigrvani,s of villages, and tlio consjiicuous 
•walls of the ca.stle and nioivistery. Well might they who 
lived in those times bewail the lot of the ague-stricken 
peasant, and ])oint, not without indignation, to the troops 
ot pilgrims, mendicants, ]iardoners, and ecclesiastics of 
every grade who hung round tlio Church, to the nightly 
wassail and rioting drunkenness in the (‘astlo-hall, secure 
in its moats, its battlements, and its warders. The local 
pivots riTund wbich .society revolved were the red-lianded 
baron, faihiliar with scenes of outrage and deeds of blood, 
and the abbot, indulging in the extreme of luxurji, vasigni- 
iicent in dress, e.xulting in his ambling palfrey, his hawk, 
Ins hounds. Ifural life had but little improved since the 
time of Ciesar; in its ])hysical aspect it was altogether 
neglected. As to the mechanic, how was it ]iossib]e th.at' 
he could exist where there were no windows made of glass, 
not oven of oiled paper, no workshop wanned by a lire. 
For the poor there xvas no physician, for the dying *tlio 
monk and Ins crueilix. The aim was to smooth the 
sullerer’s passage to the mext xvopld, not to save him 
for this. iSanifary provisions there were none except 
the paternoster and the ave. In the cities the pestilence 
Walked unstayeil, its triumjihs nnmliered by the sounds of 
the death-crier in the streets or the knoll for the soul that 
■was passing a.wa.y. • ^ 

Cur estimate of the influence of the system under whjch 
men were thus living as a regulator of their pa.ssions fuay 
at this point derive much exactness from incidents such 
as those offered hy the history of sypliilis and The usages 
of w.ar. For this pjirpose we may for a moment glance at 
the Continent. 

The attention of all Europe was suddenly arrested bj’ a 
disc.'iso which broke out soon aftewtho discovery Jionii siate 
of America. It raged with particular violence l^iu'spn'lui’of 
in the French .arm}' command<^l hy Charles syiiiiiiis, 
VIII. at t^ie siege of Naples, a.d. 1495, and spread almost 
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like an epidemic. 'It was syphilis. Though thero huve 
boon medical authors ^vho supposed that it was only an 
exacerbation of a malady known from anti(juity, tliat 
u])iniou cannot be maiivtaincd after the Icanun] rc.seairclu M 
of Astruc. Tliat it was sometbing recognized at tlie tinio 
as altogetlier new seems to be demonstrated by the accusa¬ 
tions of different nations against each other of having 
given origin to it. Very looii, liowever, the trntli a]»- 
jieared. It had been brought ,l>y the sailors of Columbus 
from the West Indies. Its true character, and the 
conditions of its propagation, rvero fully established by 
Fernet. 

Now, giving full weight to the fact tlmt the virulence 
of a disease m.ay be greatest at its first inva don, but 
remembering that there is nothing in the history of 
syphilis that would h'ad us to suppose it ever was, or 
iudcecf could bo infectious, but only contag;ious, or com¬ 
municated by direct contact from person to person ; 
remembering also the s]H'cial circumstances under which 
in this disease, that contagion is imjiarted, the rapidity td' 
it.s spread all over Furope is a signilicant illustration of 
the fearful immorality of the times. If contemporary 
authors are to be trustee!, thei-c was not a chiss, married, 
or unmarried, clergy or laity, from the, holy fathm', 
Leo X., to the Ix'ggar by the wayside, free from it. It 
swept over Europe, ’ not as Asiatic cholera has done, 
running along tlm great lines of trade, and leaving exten¬ 
sive tracts untouched, settling upon and devastating gj-eat 
cities here and there, while otheis had an immunity, 
d'he march of syphilis wa.s equable, unbroken, universal, 
iiiaking good its ground fi'om its point of a]ipearance in 
tli6‘south-west, steadily and swiftly taking j)ossession of 
the entire Continent, and offering an open manifestation 
and measure of the secret wickedness of s<x,'icty. 

If thus the sins nmn practises in jirivacy became 
suddenly and accidentally exposed, tha’t exposure showing 
how weak is the control that any system can exercise 
over human passions,, wo are brought to the same 
aii.ibythe melancholy conclusion when wo turn to fhoso 
u-.]gt‘3of war. crimes tliat may be perpetrated in the face of 
day. The usages of viar in the civil contests of the 
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fifteenth century, or in the religious conflicts of the six- 
teentJi ami seventeenth, ai’o perfectly appalling; the 
annals of those evil days are full of wanton and objectless 
barb^ritie.v refusal of quarter, murder in cold blood 
killing of^easants. Invading armies burnt and destroyed 
everything in liieir way; the taking of plunder and 
ransom of prisoners were * recognized sources of wealth. 
I’rospcrous countides were fiiado “ a sea of firetlio 
horrible atrocities of the* Spaniards in America were 
rivalled hy those practised in Europe ; deliberate directions 
were given to make whole tracts “a de.scrt." Attempts 
had been made to introiluce swne amelioration into war¬ 
fare again and 'again, either by forbidding hostilities at 
certain times, at; was the object of the “ truces of God,” 
repeatedly enforced by ecclesiastical authority, or by e.sta- 
blishing between the combatants themselves qiiuxtesies 
which are at once the chief grace and glory of chivalry; 
but, to judge lyy the result as oll'ered, even so late as the 
oighteonth century, those attempts must bo Regarded as 
having proved altogether aliortive. 

England, at the close of the Ago of Faith, had for long 
been a chief ])ecuniary tributary to Italy, the 
source from which large revenues had been comiiiiDT.'of 
drawn, the IrTiitful field in which herds of 
Italian ecclesiastics had been pastured. A wonderful 
chango was imiamding. At the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century the island was far mote backward in¬ 
tellectually and })olitically than is commonly sui)poscd.- 
Its population Jiardly reached five millions, and was 
stationary at that 2 >oint, not so.much becau«e of tlu^ 
effects of civil and foreign war as meiely througli ^lo 
oi)eration of ordinary economical causes. There wa./ no 
reason to call more men into existeiico. It was regarded 
as good statesmanship to maintain the jiopulhtion at a 
CK^nstant standard. The niunicij)al jiolicy corresjiondcd to 
the national; it was not sf much advanced as that con¬ 
temporaneously existing in Peru. Swarms of idle eccle¬ 
siastics had sot such a j)ernicit)us example j\pp;„.ont 
that the indisjiosition among common peoido to 
work had become quite a formidi^blo difiiculty. 
la every x^llage there were stocks for the jiunishmcnt of 
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valiant bogj^ars,” as thoy wore tci'ined. By tho act of 
1331, vagrants “ wliolo and niig'lity in body” canglit 
begging for tho fii'st time might he w]iij)j)C'd at tlio cart- 
tail; the second time their curs a-oro to ho slit; hy tho 
act of lo.'U), if caught llie thii'd time tliey were to l)e 
put to death. In all directions largo towns wei'o falling 
into decay, a misfortune ]ic;|mhirly attributed to tin 
laziness of the lower ordeivs,' but in reality duo to causes 
of a very dilferent kind. Hitherto land had been the 
reprosentativo of authority and the source of power. 
iSociety had been organizi'd ujion that imperfect basis; a 
di.'scending scale of landed ]a'o|irietors had been established, 
and in that .system every man had a plaee*assigned to him, 
just as in Peru, though less perfectly. It was a system of 
organized labour, the |K).ssession of land being a trust, not 
a ju-opoyty. But now commerce was beginning to disturb 
tho foundations on which all these arrangements had been 
sustained, and to compel ;i new distribution of population ; 
trading coihjiauies were being established ; men were un¬ 
settled by tho rumours or realities of immense fortunes 
rapidly gained in f ireign adventure. jAIaritimo enterprise 
was thus not only dishjcating society, but even destiTying 
its'spirit, substituting self-interest fir loyalty. A nation 
so illiterate that many of its jiecu-s in Parliament could 
neither read nor wiutc, was hardly able to trace tho 
troubles befdling it to their projior source; with one 
It is impuU'd voice ft imputed thmn to tho bad e.\am]ile and 

til,- clergy, shortcomings of the cleigy. Ijoug before Henry 
VIII., England was ready fir the .suppression of the 
pionasteries. She rega.rded them as tho very hot-bods of 
h,;r evils. There were incessant conpilaints against tho 
clergy for their scandalous lusts, fir personal impurities 
such as in modern times we do not allude to, for their 
holding livings in plurality, fir their extortion of e.vor- 
c.insesiif bifant prolit.s, and neglect in the discharge of 
tv-'hUy"their duty. In puldic opinion, to so groat an 
as-aiiistthe cxtout had these immoralities gon'e that it was 
cii-i-gy. openly asserbid that there were one hundred , 
thousand ■women in England made di.ssoluto by tho 
clergy. It was well l^nowu tluit brotlnds were kept in 
London for their use.’ It was allirmed tlxat the con- 
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fessional was shamefully abused, and, through it, advan¬ 
tage taktm of females, that the vilest crime in an 
ecclesiastic might he commuted for mouey, six shillings 
■and^ightfxenco being sufficient in the case of mortal sin. 
llesidos *joso gCTicral causes of complaint, there were 
some which, tlio%gli of a minor, were not of a less irrita¬ 
ting kind; smdi for instance, as the mortuary, .soul-.shot, 
or corp.se jtreseiit, a cl.aiiti for the last dress worn by 
persons lirouglit to a jtriesf for burial, or some exaggerated 
commutation thereof. 

That such was the demoralized condition of the English 
Church, and such ils ini(juitous relations to the people, we 
have the tnost ttnim])ea.djal)le evidence, under circumst.ancos 
of an ifuposing and stdeinn character. 'J'he Accufntion 
llou.so of Commons brought an accusation 
against the clergy before the king. Wlien ..tiVehut' 
I’tirliivment met l.oL'lt, that llou.se, as its (’'’"'““'‘s. 
very first act, decl.artal to tlie sovereign th;it sedition and 
heresy were pervaditjg tiie htnd, and that it had become 
absolutely necessary to ttpply n corrective. It affirmed* 
that tile troubles into which the realm had fallen were 
attributable to the clergy, that tlie chief foundation, 
occ.asion, and cause thereof was the jiarallel jurisdiction of 
the Church and State; that the incomjiatiblo legislative 
authority of convocation lay at the bottom of the mischief. 
Among other s]iccitic points it alleged the following:— 
Tliat the houses of convocation made laws wiihout the 
I'oyal a.ssent. and without the con.sent or even the knowledge 
of rhe people; that such laws were never published in the 
English language, .and that, ncventheless, men were daih’ 
punished under them without over having laid an opi/ir 
tunity to eschew the penalties; that the domoraliziftion 
extended trom the Archbishop of Canterbury down to tlie 
lowest ])riest, that dignitary having tampered with the 
despatch of ju.stico in his Court cif Arclios ; that parsons, 
vicars, priests, and curate* were in the habit of denying 
the administratioJi of the sacraments save upon the pay- 
inenj of money; that jtoor men »vere harrassed without 
an^^ legal cause in the spiritual courts for the mere 
purpose of extortion, and exorl^tant fees were exacted 
fromthonf; that the probate of wills was denied except 
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on the gratification of tlie appetite of prelates and ordi¬ 
naries for money; tliat tlio liigli ecclesiastics extorted 
largo sums for the induction of persons into benefices, and 
that they did daily confer bcneiices on “ youngifelk,” their 
nephews and relatives, being minors, for the ptirpose of 
detaining the fruits and prollts in their hands ; that 
tho bishops illegally imprisoned, S(mu:times for a year or 
more, persons in their jails,' without informing them of 
tho cause of their imjn-isonme'iit or the name of their 
accuser; that simple, unlearned n\en, and even “ well- 
witted” ones, were ontra]»ped by subtle (imestions into 
heresy in tho ecclesiastical' courts, and punishment jiro- 
c\ired against them. 

'rhese are scriejus charges ; they imply that the Chui’ch 
had degenerated into a contiae.'s.nco for tho extoi’tion of 
money;-■■ ,Th(3 House of Commons petitioned the king to 
make such laws as should fmaiish a renieily. The king 
submitted the petition to tho bishops, and required of them 
an answer. 

In that answer the ecclesiastical manner of thought is 
Ho 1 fti vciy striking. The bisho])s insist that the laws 
Wsllop' to' of tho realm shall give way to the canon law, or, 
tiwtucciisa- jf iiicomi)atible, shall bo altered so as to suit it; 

they identity attacks on themsdves with those 
on tho doctrine of tho Churcli, a time-honoun'd and well- 
tried device; they affirm that they have no kind of 
enmity against the laymen, “ their ghostly children,” but 
only against the pestilent jioison of lieresy; that their 
authority for making laws is grounded on tlio Scriptures, 
ifo which the laws of the re.ilm must he made to conform ; 
tiiot they cannot con.'^cientiously permit the, king’s consent 
to tlio laws, since that would bir to [mt him in the stead of 
God, under who.se insjiirafion they are made; that, as to 
troubling poor men, it is tho Holy Gho.st wlio inspireth 
tliem to acts tending to tlio wealth of his eleet folk, tliat, 
if any ecclesiastic liath otfeinUd in tliis respect, though 
“ in multis offeiidimus omnes,” as St. James hath it, let 
him Lear his own fault,, and let not tho whole Church bo 
blamed ; that the Protestants, their antagonists, are lewd, 
idle fellow's, who have embraced tlio ahominahlo opinion.s 
recently sprung up iu Germany; that there'are many 
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advantages in commuting Church peiiances and censures 
for moneyij that tithes are a divine institution, and that 
debts of money owing to God may bo recovered after one 
iiunijred seven iiundred years of non-payment, since 
God can ifever lose his rights tliereto ; tliat, liowever, it is 
not well to collect a tithe twice over; that priests may 
lawthlly engage in socular.oecupations of a certain kind; 
that the punishments inllicWd on the laymen have been 
for the health of their sTjuIs, and that, generally, the 
saints may claim powers to which common men are not 
entitled. 


A licrco struggle between the Commons and the bisliops 
ensued; but tl’e House was lirm, and jiassed 
several Vills, a?ul among tliem the Clergy Dis- 
cipline Act. The effect was to cut down eccle- '-''"ny I’lsci- 
siastical incomes, probate and legacy duties 
were defined, mortuaries wore cuidailed, e.xtoi tionato fees 
lor burial terminated, clerg'. iuen were forliidden to engage 
in farming, tanning, brewing, or to buy meiAliandiso for 
the pui’pose of selling it again. It was made unlawful* 
any longer to hold eight or nine benellces, or to purchase 
dispensations for not doing duty. They were comjielled 
to reside in the parishes fur the care of which they ^rere 
paid, under penalty of TlO a month; and it w.as made a 
high penal olfence to obtain dis])ensatiuiis from any of the 
pi'ovisions of this Act from Ivome. 


h'othing could bo more significant of the position of the 
parties than the high-toned, the conservative moderation' 
ot these Acts. 'The hishojis diil not yield, how- - 11 ^. 
ever, without a struggle. Jn all il,irec(ions from, is ".inp. ii,,i 
the puljiits arose a cry of “atheism,” “lack of 
faith,” “heresy.” Hut the llon.so resolutely stooil t»» its 
ground. Still more, it sent its speaker to the king with a 
complaint against the I!isho[) of Ti’ochester, whf> Jiad dared 
to stigmatize it as “infidel.” 'The bishop was comiielled 
lo equivocate and apologiigj. 

'The English nation and their king were thus together 
in tlm suppression of the monasteries ; they were ti„. 
together in the enforcing of ecclesiastical reforms. Mi-tuim-ii iiy 
It was nothing but this harmony which so i*'"i''• 
piickly brought the clergy to rcaison, and induced them. 
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in 1532, to anticipate lioth Parliament and the people in 
actually offering to separate themselves from Pome. In 
tlio next year the king had destroyed the vast power which 
. in so many centuries had gathered round eccleniAsticai, in¬ 
stitutions, and had forced the clergy into a fitting sub¬ 
ordination. Henceforth there was no pi'))spect'that lln\y 
would monopolize all the inlluc'itial and lucrative juaces 
in the realm; lienceforth, 'j'ear by year', witli many 
vicissitudes and changes, tlieir power continued to decline. 
Their special jnirsuit, theology, was sejearated more and 
more perfectly from jcolitics. In the Jloiiso of Lords, of 
which they had onco constituted ono-half, they hecuinc a 
mere sliadow. 

Henry VIII. cannot, therefoi'o, ho projx'rlV considered as 
the author of the downfall of ecclcHiasticiKin in Jingland, 
though he was the instrument hy which it was ostc.n.sildy 
aeconiplislicd. I'lie derisive insinuation that the (iospel 
light had tlashed ujxm him from Anna, Ihdcyn’s eyes was 
far from e.xpre.ssing all the truth. 'I'lie nullity of papal 
it Urumsfi'ci- disciplines, excommunications, interdicts, pe- 
iiiK ui'tiic nil- nances, jiroxa d that the old tone of thought xvas 
tion chuiigiil. (pn'ii.vod. d’his oblivion of old emotions, 

this* obsoleteness of old things, xvas b\’i,o means coniined 
to England. On the I'onlinent the altaclcs of Era.smus on 
•flui monks were everywliei'e reeeix’ed with ap])lause. In 
1527 one pi'inter i.ssmsl an eilition of 2I,o(iO copies of the 
Collo<]uies of Erifsmns, and actually sold them all. Ho 
understood the signs of the times. 

From this digmssion on jiaiiies and policv in England, 
A(;t us agai*i return to special details, descending for that 
■'><‘ 1 ^„fpurpose to the close of the sex'enteenlh century, 
long time Ijondon had been the most 
Tin*"'"''’ populous capital in Europe ; yet it xvas dirty, 
ill built, xvithout sanitary ]vrovisions. 'I’ho 
deaths wore on*' in txventy-thi'ce each year; noxv, in a 
much mon; croxvded population, thex’ are not one in forty. 
jMuch of the country x\as still hi'ath, sxx'a'^in, xxanTen. 
Almost xvithin sight of-the city xvas a tract twenty-ffvo 
xviiii stiitdif miles round nearly in a state of nature; there 
till'couniry. -^vero but time houses in it. Wild animals 
roamed here and there. It is incidentally mentioned that 
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Queen Anne, on a journey to Portsmouth, saw a lierd of 
five hundred red deer. With such small animals as the 
marten and hadger, found everywhere, there wa.s still seen 
occas'/)nally,the wild bull. 

Nothing*mor(i strikingly shows the social condition than 
the provisions foi^locomotion. In the rainy sea- , 

■I 4 , ,, , , 1 1 • • p Looomotioii : 

Koiis the roaas were all bnti iiiijiaissabie, jiistny- th.-roads and 
ing the epithet often applied’to them of being ''“"'“k™- 
in a liorrible state. Throuj^h such gullies, half liHod with 
mud, carriages were di-.agged, often b>' oxi'ii, oi-, when 
horses were used, it niis as much ti mutter of iiecossitv us in 
the city a matter of (lisphiy to Jiive Jialf a dozen of them. 
If the country wSs open the ti'ack of the roa,<l was easily 
mistaken.* It wlis no uncommon thing for jiensons to lose 
their w'ay, and have to s]ieml tlie niglit out in the air. 
Between places of consideralihj imjau'iauee tiie roi{.(h',.wero 
sometimes very little known, and such was the diilieulty 
for w'heelcd <,*arriages that a. pi'iiiei])al mode of trans[ioi't 
was by pack-horses, of whirh passengers took advanlage, 
stowing themstdves away between the packs. We shall 
probably not dissent I'rom their complaint lhat this method 
of travelling wms ln»t in summer ami enhl in wintcu'. The 
usual charge for friught was lifteen jieiici’ ]}ei' ton ])er mite. 
Toward the close of the century what wm t^ termed “ Hying 
Coaches” were establislied : they could move at the rate of 
trom thirty to fifty miles in a day. Many jiersons thought 
the risk so great that it was a tem])ting <'f Providence to 
go in them. The mail-bag was carried on horse- 
back at .about five miles an Injiir. A jieiiny-jiost 
had been established in the city, but, with much 
ditlicultj’, for many h)ng-headed men, who knew very we.V/ 
W’hat they were .saying, had denounced it as an insididns 
” j)opish contrivance.” 

(Inly a few years before the period under cotAider.'itioii 
Parliament had resolved that “all jiictures in the I'oy.'il 
collection which contained ’^.'presentations of .lesus or the 
I irgiii Mother should lie burnt; (ireek statues were de- 
•liverod over to Puritan stone-masons to be mmle i ,,,,], m,,,.,. 
decent.” A little earlier, Lewis Muggleton had i-'i'i'Mi; h,i 
given himself out as the last and greatest of the 
prophets, hrfving power to save or damn whom he ])leased. 
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It had been revealed to him that God is only six feet 
high, and the sun only four miles off. The country beyond 
tlio Trent was still in a state of barbarism, and near the 
soui’cos of the 'I'yno there were people scarcely less savage 
than American Indians, their “ half-naked womdli chanting 
a wild measure, while the men, with brandished dirks, 
danced a war-dance.” 

At the beginning of the tsightcenth century there were 
VriiiMiig- • thirty-four cf)unties' without a pirintcr. The 
priv.ii.! li-'* tally press in England north of tlio Trent was 
bniiirs. -it York. As to private libraries, there were 
none deserving the name. •“ An esijuire passed for a great 
scholar if ‘Iludibras,’ ‘Baker’s (Jhronicle,’ ‘ Tarlcton’s Jests,’ 
and tlie ' Seven Champions of Christendom^ lay in his hall- 
window.” It might be expected that the women were 
ignoo.'aitC enough when very few men knew how to write 
correctly or even intelligibly, and it had become unneces¬ 
sary for clergymen to read the Scriptures in the original 
tongues. 

Social disci])linc was very far from being of that kind 
Social iiis- which we call moral. The master whijipod his 
cJiiiinc; its ajiprcntice, the iiedagoguo his scholar, the 
husband his wife. Tublic punishments partook 
of the general brutality. It was a day for the rabble when 
a cul])rit was set in tlie pillory to be pelted witli brickbats, 
rotten eggs, and deail eats ; when women were fastened by 
the legs in the “Stocks at the market-place, or a pilferer 
flogged through the town at the eart-tail, a clamour not 
unlre(|ucntly arising unless the lash were laid on hard 
,enough “*to make him howl.” In punishments of higher 
‘I'^nders these whijijiings were perfectly horrible ; thus 
ciHh us Oates, after standing twice in the pillory, ivas 
■ .lipped, and, after an interval of two days, wlripped 
'again. A'virtuoso in those matters gives us the incredible 
information that he counted as many as seventeen hundred 
stripes administered. So far from the community being 
shocked at such an exhibition, they appearoi; to agree in 
the sentiment that, “since his face could no. be made hi 
blush, it was well enough to try what could bo done with 
his back.” Such a hardening of heart was in no little 
degree promoted by the atrocious punishments of state 
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offenders: tlins, after tlio decapitation of Montrose and 
Argyle, their heads decorated the top of tlie Tolhoofh ; 
and gentlemen, after the rising of iVlonmontli, were ad¬ 
monished 4*1 ho carefnl of their warys, Viy hanging in chains 
to their pf rk gate the cor])sc of a reiicl to i-ot in the air. 

To a dehasec% puhlio life private life corresponded. 
Tho*houso.s of tlio rnral ]*opnlation were lints 
covered with straw-thatch their inmates, if m'lmLma 

able to procure fresh ineitt onoc a week", were “t 

. , SOCK-ty. 

coiisKicrod to Ik^ in prosperous <Mr(^n]iist.ane<\s. 

One-half of the families in England could hardly do that. 
Children si.x years old weie not nnl're(pu‘ntly set to labour. 
The lord of the* manor sjient his lime in rnslie pursuits; 
Avas not»an uifwilling associate uf pedlars a,nd drovers; 
knew^ how to ring a jiig or shoo a horse; his Avife and 
daughters “stitched and s]mn, brewed goosebetry W'inc, 
cured marigolds, and mailo the crust I'or the A'enison 
](asty.” Jlospitality Avas disjila.yed in immodciate eating, 
and drinking of beer, the g'uc.st not being consiilercd as 
having dune justice to the occasion unless he had gone* 
under the table. 'I'he dining-room was nncai-poled ; lint 
then it Avas tinted Avilli a ileeoetion of “soot and sun dl 
beer.” Tiio (diairs Avere rnsh-bot(omed. fn London The 


houses Avere mostly of A\a>o<l and jilaster, the streets lilthy 
beyond e.xpression. After nigldfal^ a passungi'r Avent at 
his peril, foi' chainber AvindoAVs Avere opened and slo[)-pails 
uncoremonionsly em|)tied down. There Avere no lainjis in 
the streets until Master Jleming established his pnlilie 
lanterns. As a necessary conseiinenee, thoio were {denty 
of shoplifters, liighAA'aymmi, and hn.rglars. 

As to the moral conilition, it is fea.rfnlly e.x]iressed .m 
the statement that men not iinfreijiicntly Avere AvillinA to 


sacriliee their <;onntry fur their re 
any personage aIIciI avIio asms 
snsjieeted to have been niaile ; 


ligion. llavdi.y 

not nopidarl v* '""i 'i'ly 'hhi 

• I I ’ )»iif.iiiiy. 

iw.iV wall l»v' 


jiuison, an indication of tiie morality generally siipjiosed 


to prevail among the higher elasses. If su-h was the 
state of soci' ty in its serious as]H,-et», it Avas no hotter in its 
lighter. \\A can scarcely ereilit the iin|iiirity and im¬ 
modesty of the theatrical exhiliitio^is. What is said about 
them AA-ould bo beyond belief if vs'e did not remondier that 
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they were the anuisoments of a community whoso ideas of 
female modesty and female sentiment were laltogether 
different from ours. Indecent jests were put into the 
mouths of lively actresses, and the danein.^- was, not 
altogether of a kind to meet our ajiproval. ‘'riie rural 
clergy could do hut little to withstand nliis flood of im¬ 
morality. 'I’lieir social ]iositioT- for the last hundred )ears 
had heen rapidly declining; for, though the Church pos¬ 
sessed among her dignitaries great writers and great 
preachers, her lower ord(US. ])artly through tho 
cIiiiliTimi of political trouliles tliat had hefaflen the state, 
hut (diietiy in consecpience of sectarian hitterness, 
had heen reduced to a truly nlenial condition. 
It was tho husiness of the rich man's cliaplai:i to add 
dignity to tho dinner-tahle hy saying grace •* in full 
canonj/ials,” hut he was also intended to he a luitt for tho 
mirth of the company. “ 'J'he young Levitia” sindi was 
tho phrase then in use, “ might fill himsell' w'il.h tins corned 
heef and tho carrots, hut as soon as the tarls and choese- 
cakes made their ajipearanco ho quitted his seat, and stood 
iloof till ho was summoned to return thanks for tho 
repast,” the dainti<'st ]iart ol’ which he had not tasted. If 
ma'd arose, he could curry a hoi'se, “ carry a ])arcol ten 
mih's, ” or “ cast u]) the fai'rier’s hill.” 'I'hc “ w'ages ” of a 
])arish luh'st W'ercat starvation-point. 'Fhe social degrada- 
tir)n of the ecclesiastic is well illusli'aled hy an order of 
Queen Kli/.ahcthf that no dcrgvnia.n should ju’c.sunio to 
marry a servant-girl without the consent of her master or 
mistress. 

Tint (dcfgy, however, Inid not ftillen into this condition 
\^thout in a measure deserving it. Their time hail heen 
too'>mMeh oceiqiied in per.secuting I’liritans and other 
si'ctaries, with whom they would have gladly dealt in 
the same fliaiiner as they had dealt wdtli tire Jews, who, 
from the thirteenth centin-y till ('romwell, wm-e altogether 
interdicted from pel lie woraliip. Tlie I niversity of 
()x.ford had ordered the politic;,' works of 
Ihuhanau, .M.ilton, and ll.a.xtcr to be pulilicly 
'IiaTchhnrnt in the court of the schools. Tdo immortal 
im.icir.. vagahond, 15unv:vn, had boon committed to j;iil 
for proaclung tho way ot salvation to tho comiuon pcojilo, 
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and Had remained there t-vvolvo years, the stont old man 
refusing tg give his promise not to oltVnd in tliat manner 
again. The great doctrine inculcated from the pulpit was 
submission to temporal power, ^len were taught that 
rebellion ks a sin not less deadly than witehcrait. On a 
community thirsting after the waters of life were still 
intiicked wearisome .senuorks respecting “the wearing of 
surplices, position at the I’iuchhri.st, or tin; sign of the cross 
at baptism,” things that it ore a stench in the 
nostril.s of the lank-haircd Puritan, who, with his iiaiH.i ni or- 
haiids clasiK'd on his bosom, his face corrugated 
with religions astringmicy, thew whites of his eyes turned 
u[iward to he.afen, rocking himself alternately on his 
heels and,the ti]?s of his toes, delivered, in a savouiy prayin' 
uttered through his nose, all such abominations of tho 
llabylonish harlot to the Devil, who.se all'airs they ri''U'o. 

In administering the law, whether in relation to 
])olitieal or religious olfences, there was an ,„iii,i. 
incretlihle atrocity. In bondon, the cra/.y old msoiitioii ..r 
bridge over the Thames was decorated with 
grinning and niouldoiing iieadsof criminals, under an idea 
tliat these ghastly ,s|)ec1aeleH would fortify the eonimon 
]ieoplo in their resolves to act according to law. 'Iho 
toleration of the times may be understood from a law 
enacted by the Scotch I’arliainent, .May H, lii.'s.''), that 
whoever preached or heard in a eonventii-le should be 
punished with death and the contiscation of his goods. 
'I'hat such an infamous spirit did not eonteiit it.selt witii 
mere dead-letter laws there is too much jiraetical evidence 
to iiermit any one to doulit. A silly laljouriug inaii, wlap 
had ta,ken it into his head that he could not con.scientiously 
attend tho K})iscopal worsliip, was seiiied liy a t roop*of 
soldiers, “rapidly examined, convicted of non-conlormity, 
and sentenced to deatii in the presence of his wife, u ho led 
one. little child liy The hand, and it was easy to see was 
about to give Idrth to anotkier. He was shot hetore her 
lace, the wide v crying out in her agony, ‘ Well, sir, well, 
tho day of 'eekoning will como.V’ iShriehing Seoteh 
T’oveiiihiters yere suhmitted to torture h}'erusliiiig tlieir 
hnees flat in/.he boot; women were tied to stakes on tho 
sea-sands aud drowned by the .slowly advancing tide 

It 2 
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because they would not attend Episcopal worship, or 
branded on their cheeks and then shipped to America; 
valiant but wounded soldiers were hung in ScotLand for 
fear they should die before tlioy could bo got t,o England. 
In the troubles connected with Monmouth’s rfsing, in ono 
county alone, rfomersetsliire, two hundre<| and thirty-three 
])crsons were hanged, drawn a’ld (piartered, to say nothing 
of military executions, for Eio scdiliers amused themselves 
by hanging a culprit for each toast they drank, and making 
the drums and lilies ])lay, as the,y said, to liis dancing. It 
is needless to recall sucli incidents as the ferocity of Kirk’s 
lambs, for such was the name popularly given to the soldiers 
of that colonel, in allusion to the I’ascind lamb they bore 
on their Hag ; or the story of Tom boilnmn, so niekmanied 
from having been compelled by tliosim'eterans to seethe the 
nanairos.of his quartc.'red frie.nds in melted pitch. Women, 
for such idle words as women arc; alw.ays using, were 
sentenced to l:ic whi])pcd at the cart's tail through every 
market town in Dorset; a lad nanu'd d’utching was 
condemned to he lloggt^d once a i(jrtnight for seven years. 
Eight hundred and forty-one human beings judicially 
imidenmed to tra,ns])ortation to the West India islands, 
aiid sulforiug all the horrible pains of a slave-ship in the 
middle passage, “ were never sulfcred to go on deck in 
the holds below,“ all was darkness, stencil, lamentation, 
disease, and death.*’ Ono lifth of them were throxvu 
overboard t;o tlTe sharks before they reached their de.stina- 
tiou, and the rest obliged to be fattened before they could 
bo olVered in the market to the .lamaica planters. The 
court ladies, and evmj the Qm'cu of England herself, were 
'•'.■■o utterly forgi'l.ful of womanly mercy and common hu- 
iiAinity as to join in this infernal traffic. That princess 
requested that a hundred of the convicts should bo gfveh 
to her. '“The prolit which she cleared on the cargq*^ after 
making a large allow.auce for those who died of hunj.],Ter and 
feviT during the passage, cannot be estimated at l/f^ssthan a 
thousand guineas.” i 

It remains to add.a few words rcspectii,,?: , gtato o 
rrofii^iitcc.indi- litciatuic. this, at the end the seven 
lii.iioi liiorauiic. teouth century, had become fff,,-.j.^q^i( 5 (,vibabl; 
profligate, and, since the art of reading was^u py mean 
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jvonorally cultivated, the most ready method of literary 
communication was througli theatrical repiesentation. It 
wa.s for that reason that 2 )lay-writing was the bo.st moans 
of literary Vomuneration, if we exdiipt the profit derived 
from the j)ractico which, to some extent, survivc.s, thougli 
it.s dijSgraceful motive has cea.sed, of dedicating books to 
rich men for tin; sake of tltc fee they would give. It is 
said tliat hooks have actuality been ju'inted in consideration 
of tlio profits of the dedication. Kspecially in flic com- 
])osition of ]days w;is it jinlged e.x])edi(mt to minister lo 
the do])raved public taste by indecent expri'ssions, or 
allusions broad ,and sly. 'I'lift jilaywiight was at the 
jnerey of an andjenec! who were critical on that point, and 
in a jiosition, if ho shouhl not come up to tlie re<ph]-ed 
standar<l, to damn him and his work in an instant, b’roni 
these remarks must be, excepted tlie writings of .Milton, 
wliieh are nowhen; stained by .sni/h ii bleniisli. And yet; 
posterity evil 1 ])erha]is with truth a.'sert that. Milt.. nviora- 
"Paradi.se Jjosf” has wrought more intellectual 'lisa Lust,” 
evil thtui even its btiso contmnporaries, since it h.-is 
ftuniliarized etlncitted niituls with images which, thongii 
in one .sen.se sublimi', ill another are most nnworihy, tind 
has tiUight th(3 public a dreailful m;iteriali/..itioii of tlie 
great ;ind invisible (itid. A .Manichean composition in 
reality, it wa.s mistaken for a Chri.stimi poem. 

ddie jirogress of I'lnglish literal,nre pot only oilers 
striking jiroois of the manner in which it, was 11 ... lo.gii.oi 
atfeefed by theatfical representations, hut also Oi.uii.., 
furni.shcs an inlei'iesting illiistrtilion of l.luit necessary 
cour.so through whit.-h intelleetutil dirvidojiment nnisl, pa.ss. 
It is dilUcnll foi' ns, who live in a reading community, ><> 
compreheml the intlnencc once exercised b\' the pulpit and 
the stage in the instruction td’a non-rt.’ading peiple. 

As late as the f»ixte(.‘nlh century they were liie oTily 
means of mental acce.ss to the juiblic, and wi.' should tind, 
if wi.MA’cro to enter on a detRih-d e.xaminalion of either one 
or the olh ',’1 that they furnish a vivid rellexion of the 
*}iopiil'*r int( leetual condition. Li.bving to others such 
interesting I’fseurches into the comjiarafive anatomy'ot tho 
hnglish pulfi't, 1 may, for a moment, direct attention to 
theatrical e.xhihitiuns. 
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There are flireo ohvioiis phases through which the 
Its suocossive drama has passed, corresponding t5 as many 
phases. phases in the process of intellcctnal development, 
These are respectively'the miracle phiy, corre.iTionding tc 
the stage of chiidhood; the moral, coriesponding to tliat 
of youth ; the real, corre.sponding to that of manlioodj In 
them respectively the snpernhtnral, the theologic.al, the 
])ositive ^iredfiminates. 'Phe first went out of fashion soon 
after the middle of tlic liftcenth century, tlio second con¬ 
tinued for about one hundred and lifty years, the third 
still remains.- Ily the miracle play is understood a re- 
])resontation of Scriptnrd i.ncidents, enacted, however, 
Avithout any regard to the prohalulities of time, place, or 
action; such subjects as the Creation, the fall of man, the 
Deluge, being considered as suitable, and in these scenes, 
Avithoifc wiy o«/nccrn for chronology, other personages, as 
tlio Pope or Mohammed, being introduced, or the Virgin 
Mary wearbig a Drench hood, or A'irgil rvorshipping the 
Saviour. (>ur forefathers were not at all critical historians ; 
they indulged without stint in a highly pleasing credulity. 
'Phey found no ditliculty in admitting that Mohammed 
was originally a c.ardinal, Avho turned heretic out of S[iite 
I'l'cau.se he was not clecti-d Po]ie ; that, since the tubing of 
the true cro.ss by the 'J'urks. all (Jbristian children have 
1 wen tv-two instead of thirty-two teeth, as was tlic case 
before that evyiit; and that men ha ve one rib less 
tlian women, answering to that taken from Adam. The 
moral play jiersonifies virtues, vices, jiassions, goodness, 
courage, honesty, love. The real play introduces human 
victors, with a ])lot fiTo from the siqicrnatural, and pro- 
bhbility i.s outi'aged as little as ]»o,s,'ible. Its excellence 
consists in the jH>rfect manner in which it delineates 
human character and action. 


The miracle play Avas originally t introduced by the 
lit 1 Dhurcli, the first dramas of the kind, it is said, 

tiu'irc'ha- Jiaving been comjK.sed by (iregmy iSazianzen. 
raitcr. 'Phev Avere lirought from t'onstanthioide by the 
(husaders; the Pyzai^tines Avero ahvays in atuate-l Avith- 
theatrical sIioavs. 'Pho parts of these ])la}’. Avere often 
enacted by ecclesiasti-s, and not unfre([uenf1y the repro- 
Bcntations took place at the abbey gate. So highly did. 
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tlie Italian aiitlioritios prize the influence of these exhibi¬ 
tions on Ulie vulgar, that the i)opo granted a thousand 
days of pardon to any person who should submit to the 
jdcasant }T*nanco of attending th(|n. All tho arguments 
that had*boen used in behalf of picture-worship Avero ap¬ 
plicable to thess plays; even tho Tassion, llesurrectiun, 
[ind‘Ascension wore reprcstinted. Over illiterate minds a 
coarse but congenial inflt^onco was obtained; a recollom 
tion, though not an understanding of sacred tlungs. In 
the play of “the Fall of Lucifer,” that personage was 
introduced, according to tho vulgar acci!])tation, with 
lioins, and tail, and clo\'eu ho<)^; liis beard, however, was 
red, our forofatliers having app.-irently indulged in a 
singular•antipalby against hair of that colour. There 
still remain accounts of the exp(‘iises incurnal on some of 
these occasions, the coarse (piaintness of which i»iiot only 
amusing, but also shows the debased ideas of tho times. 
For instance, in “Mysteries,” enactisl at (gentry, are 
such entries as “ paid I’or a ])air of gloves for (iod ; ” 

“ ])aid for gilding God’s coat;” “dyvers necessaries foi* 
tho trimniynge of tho Fatiier of Heaven.” In the i)la,y of 
tho “ yhejiherds ” there, is ju'ovision for green cheese and 
Halton ale, a suitalilo recruitment alter their long )ouvuey 
to tho birthplace of our Baviour. “ I’ayd to the iilayers 
tor rehearsal: inpirimis, to God, iis. viiid.; to Pilate his 
wife, iis.; itcni, for keeping fyer at hell's mouth, iiid.” 
A strict attention to chronology is not exacted; Herod 
swears by iMohammed, and jiromises one of his councillors 
to make him jiope. Koah’s wife, who, it appears, was a 
tm-inagant, swears by tho Virgin Mary that sho' will ned 
go into the arlt, and, indeed, is only constrained so to ilo 
by a sound cudgelling administered by the patriarch, *tho 
nistic justice ot tho audience being particularly directed 
to the point that such a flogging should not be given with 
a stick thicker than her husbaml’s thumb. I’hc sentiment 
ot modesty seems not to hr^'o lieen very exacting, since in 
the jiia.y o! “the Fall ot Man” Adam and Lvo appear 
•cnlinjy iiak d; one of the chief rticidents is tho adjust¬ 
ment ot thii*tig-leav('s. iMany such circumstances might 
be related, 'mipircssing us perhaps, with an idea of the 
obscenity ihid profanity of tho times. Lut this would 
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Bcarccly be a just conclusion. As the social state improved, 
wo bo<;in to lind objections raised by the more thonijjhtlhl 
ecclesiastics, who refused to lend the holy vestments for 
such purposes, and at .last succeeded in excluding tlieso 
exhibitions from coiisoeratod places. After awitidling 
down by degna.'s, tlu'so plays lingered in the Ijooths at 
fairs or on marloit-ilays, the Cl,arch having resigned ihem 
to the guilds of dilb'ront trades, and these, in the end, 
giving them U]) to the monntebanb. And so they died. 
'I’heii' history is tin; outward tuid visible sign of a popular 
intellectual coudifioii in ■jirocess of jiassing away. 

The mystery and miracb. ])lays wei'o snc(;eeded by the 
M.irainiw I'loral |ilav. 11 has bi*en thought Ity some, who 
tii. n dm- ha ve studit'd the history of tlui flnglisl. theatre, 
lacUT. these plays were the result of the Reforma¬ 

tion, with tli(! aetivityof which movement their j) 0 ])uliirity 
was coincident. lint perhaps the reader who is imjiressed 
with the princi))le of^that delinito order of social advance¬ 
ment so fnajuently referred to in this liook, will agree 
with me that this relation of cause and etfect can hardly 
bo sustained, and that devotional exenuses and jiojuihar 
recreations are in common alfected by antecedent condi- 
■tio'iis. Of the moral iday, a very cliaraeleristic example 
still remains umh'r the, title of “Evervinan.” It often 
delineates personitieafion and allegory with very consider 
able ])owor. This short ))has(! of our tla'africal c.areer 
deserves a far elo.ser attention t ban it has hitherto obtained, 
for it has left, an indelibhi inqu'ession on our literature. I 
think that it is to this, in its declining days, that wo aro 
indebteil for much of tlw; machimu'y of I lunyau's “ Pilgrim’s 
Trogress,’’ Whoever will (jomparo that work with such 
]ilays as “ Everyman” and “ busty .Juventus,” cannot hiil 
to bo struck with their resemblama's. Such ])ersonagcs as 
“ Good Council,'’ “Abominable bivingC’ ‘ Ily])ocr.asio,” in 
the ])lay, are of the same family as those in the Progress. 
Th(! stout Protestantism of b< th is at once edifying and 
.amusing. An utter e<intem])t for “ holy sto, ks and holy 
stones, holy clouts an,l holy bmies,” as tliofphi}' has it, 
animates tln'in all. And it can hardly bo e jubtod that 
the immortal tinker. in.^tho carnal days when’■to played at 
tipcat and romped with the girls on the village green at 
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Elstow, indulged himself in the edification of wifncssing 
those dranlatic representations. 

As to the passage from this dramatio jdiaso to the real, 
in vdiieh %lio character and actioij|i of man arc Ui ai plays 
jiortrayed* to the exclusion or with the .suliordiiia- 
tion of the su[)ei^iatural, it is oid y necessary to allude with 
hrov^ty—indeed, it is only iteecssary to recall one name, and 
that one name is t)hahc.s]iearc* lie stands, in his relations 
to English literature, in the same ])u.siti()n tliat*th(.! great 
(ireek sculptoi's stood ^eitli respect to ancient art, cmhod\'- 
ing concejilions of humanity in its various iittriliutes witli 


indescrihable skill, and with ^in cxipiisite agreement to 
nattire. 


Not without significance is it that wo find mystery in 
the puljiit and mystery on the stage. They a])- tIh- imlpit 
pertain to social inlancy. ISuch dramas a;' those, 

I have alluded to, and many other.s that, if sjiace liad 
permitted, might have heen (pioled^were in unison with 
the times. Tli<‘ ahheys were h(>asling of such treasures as 
the Erench hood of the \ irgin, “her smocke or shifte,’* 
the manger in ^v'hich Christ ^vas laid, the sjasar which 
Jiieroed his side, the crown ol' thorns. 'The transition 
trom this to the following stage is not without its ]ioli(1eal 
attendants, the jirohihilion of interludes containing any¬ 
thing against the Churcdi of L’ome.Jhe royal proclamation 
against jireaching out of one's own hrain, the ajipearanco 
of the Turitan upon the national stage, an increasing 
acerbity ol habit and .sanctimoniousness ol' demeanour. 

With jieculiar facility we may, therefore, through an 
examination ol the state of the drama, determiile national 
mental condition. The same may be done by a like ex¬ 
amination of the state of the judjiit. W'hcjiAau- will‘take 
the troulile to eom])iire the results cannot fait to observe 
how remai’kably tjiey corres])oud. 


iduch was the state of the literature of amusement; as 
to political literature, eve«i at the close of the peuiod wo 
are cousidi^ ing, it could not be exjiceted to lhaiiish after 
the judges |:iad declared that no ntan could pub- 
lish politihil news except ho had been duly lui'i <iiiri.e- 
autherizedl by tlie crown. Newspapers were, 
however, beginning to bo periodically issued, and, if occasion 
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called for it, broadsides, as they wei'e termed, were added 
In addition, newsletters were written by cntoiY>rising in¬ 
dividuals in the metropolis, and sent to rich persons who 
subscribed for them; t^iey then circulated from family to 
family, and doubtless enjoyed a privilege whicii has not 
descended to their printctl contemporary,' the newspaper, 
of never becoming stale. Thciir authors compiled diem 
from materials picked up in*tlio gossip of the coffee-houses. 
The coffee-houses, in a non-reaifing community, were quite 
an important political as well as social institution. They 
were of every kind, prclatical, pojiish, i’nritan, scientific, 
literary. Whig, Tory. WUitever a man’s notions might 
bo, he could find in London, in a double sense, a coffee¬ 
house to his taste. In towns of considerable iiwportanco 
the literary demand was insignificant; thus it is said that 
tlio father of I)r. Johnson, the lexicographer, peddled 
book's from town to town, and was accustomed to 
oyien a stall in llirnitngham on market-days, and it is 
added that ’this supply of literature was equal to the 
•■domand. 

The liberty of the press ha.s lieen of slow growth. 
i.iixTtv of tho fcicarcGly had printing boon invented When it 
pro5»how)y was fouiid ncccs.sary everywhere to place it 
Mciimi. iiiuler some restraint, as was, for instance, done 
by Horae in her “Index Expurgatorius” of iirohibited books, 
and tho putting of ])rinters who liad ofhmded under tho 
ban; the action’ of tho University of I’aris, alluded to 
in this volume, ]). 108, Avas c.s.sentially of tho same kind. 
In Engl and, at first, tho ])ress was subjected to the common 
law; the crown judges themselves determined tho offence, 
aftd could punish the offender Avith fine, imprisonment, or 
cveiii fleath. W'ithin the last century this poAver of determ.’.- 
nation has been taken from them, and a jury must dooido, 
not only on fhe fact, but also on tho character of tLo pub- 
Ats iircsciit lii'af ion, Avhether libellous, seditious, ov otherwise 
onaitioii. otfonsive. 'J’he jire.ss thus came to ho a reflector 
of public opinion, casting light back upon the 'lniblic; yet 
as Avith other rcfleiJors, a portion of tho illuminilting [lOAver 
is lost. Tho resti'aints under Avhich it i.s laid I'Vo due, not 
80 much to tho fear that liberty Avill degeiVorato into 
license, for public ojiiiiidn would soon correct that; they 
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are rather connected with the ncceBsitios of the social 
state. 

W]iocv(jr will examine the condition of Ihigland at suc¬ 
cessive jx'ilods dnrinj^' lior passagii thron'i;h the , j 
Ago of I’lith w^ll SCO Ilow slow was her pro- bcovoin pro¬ 
gress, and will, jxn'haps, lx; surprised to llnd at oTIirof'rlit'ii 
ils olosc how small was her a.^van('('. d'ho idrais mici liroson. 
tliat had served her for s*) many ecntni'ics as a. guide had 
rather ohstructed than facilitated lier way. Ihit whoever 
will consider what she ha.s done since sjie fairly entered 
on her Age of h'eason will remark a wonderfn] contrast. 
'I'liere has not l»‘e.n a jn'ogress Tn pliysical conditions only 
— a seenring ot Ixsttca’ foo(l, hotter clothing. Iictter shelter, 
swilter locomolion, tin; jn’ocnrenient of individual happi- 
ni'ss, an e.xtension of the term of life. 'I'hore has hecn a 
great moral advancement. >Siich atroci';. as 080 men¬ 
tioned in the foregoing ])aragraphs are now iin]Mi.ssihle, 
and so unlike, onr own manners thal.donli(le.s.** we ivad of 
them at first with incre<lulity, and "'ith dillicnlty a,ia^ 
hiMjught to heliev(! that these are 1 he things onr ance.stor.s 
did. \yhat a diifcienee hetwe(*n the dilatorine.-i.s of the 
past, its ohjectle.ss e.xertions, its nn.s.itisfactoi’y end, y,nd 
the energy, and well-dire('tod intentions of the jnx'sent 
agiy which have already yielded ro.sults like the prodigies 
of romauco. 
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Tino EUROPEAN AGE OP liEASON. 

KrjROTIOn OF AUTitOKlTY AND TUADITION, AND ADOl'TION OF SCIKNTIFIO 
TliUTH.—JUSCOVKltY OF THE TIIFE I'O.SITION OF THE EAitTH' IN THE 
UNiVERriE. 

EccleMasii('a^ Afteri).^- to enforce the GjcOt'lON'i’JMC "Doctrine that the 
ICarlh in the Centre of C:Iliilrersey and the most iniimrtant Body 
in it. ’ 

The JIemocenvuic DoctiAne that the Sun is the Centre of the Solar 
System, and the IC . th a small Blanef (‘omes (jradnally into 
Vrominence. 

Struyyle hetircen the licrlesiasUenl and Astronomical Parties.—yicflvlfy 
of the hoinisltion —Burnlmj of Pht'No. — Imprisonment <f (J ameeo. 
iNViiNTiON OF 'I'HE Pelescotk. - Ocvrthrow of the I'htcle.^lastlcnl 

Idea. — Jll.se of I^liyslral A.sironomy. -XewtoN. —Hapld and resistless 
Development of all Jiranches of \aitiral Philosophy. 

Final Kstahlishment of the Doctrine that the I'nirerse is under the !)(>• 
minion of mathematical., and, therefore, neeessanj J^aiv.s. 

Progress of Man from the Anlhropoce.ntric Idms to the Discovery of his 
true l^osition and Insignificance in the Universe. 

The Ap;o of K’easou in Europe was ii.slicred in by an astro¬ 
nomical eontrov(U'sy. 

Is the earth the 5 i;reatest and most noble body in the 
All ustfononi- uiiiverso, aiouiid wliieli, as an immovable centre, 
iQii problem. various planets, and stars re¬ 

volve, ministerin'^ by tlioir li^ht and other ipialitios to the 
wants and plcaBur''s of man, or is it an in,sip;nilicant orb— 
a mere point—suhmi.ssively rev^dving, among a crowd of 
compeers and superiors, around a central "liiin ? . Tbo 
former of these views \\,ts authoritatively iisschted by the 
Church ; the latter, timidly suggested by a fowHiioughtful 
and religious men at iiipt, in the end gathere'l strength 
and carried the day. 
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Beliind this physical (pieslioii—a mere scientific pfohlciii 
—lay something of the utmost importanco —the its 
position of man in the universe. I'lio conflict 
broke out;, upon an ostensible issaie, but every one saw 
what Ava*) the real point in the (lii?[mto. 

In the liistor^ of tlie Ago of h’eason in Europe, which is 
to lill the remaining pa<.yis of tliis book. I am -iToitmcnt 
tionstrained to comincnco Avi'fli tliis a.strononiical crthi'AK.! 
controversy, and have fliorefore been led bji 
that circuinstanco to complete the survey of the entire 
period Irom the same, that is, the scientific ]ioint of view. 
Many dillbi-ent modes of troatyig it spontaneously present 
themselves; bfit so vast are tlie subjects to be brought 
under uonsideVation, so numerous their connexions, and 
so limited the space at my dispiosal, that 1 must give the 
]>rcfercnce to one whieli, with snflicii.mt copiou.sncss, ofl'ers 
also pieeision. Whoevm' will exiyiiie ‘i iie ”Y)rogress of 
European intellectual advam-ena thus far manifested 
Avill find that it has l■oncernc(l ioself vvilh thi-eo great 
(|nestions: I. 'I’ho ascoi tainment of liie position of tl*o 
earth in the universe; 2. The historj' of the earth ii. 
time; 'I'he position of man among living beings. Under 
this last is ranged all that he has done i i; seienf i lie diseovory, 
and all those inventions which are the characteristics of 
tlie juE'sent industrial ago. 

What am I? Where am 1? avo may imagine to have 
been the first exclamations of the first ilian awakening to 
conscious existence. Here, in our Age of lleason, Ave have 
licen dealing Avith the same thoughts. 'I'hey are the 
same AA’hich, as avo have seen, oecuiued (Ireek Jntellectnal 
life. 

VVhen Halley’s comet appeared in I tafi.it Avais described 
by those Avho saw it as an object of “unheal'd- usu..- 
of magnitude; ” its tail, Avdiich shook down 'i'’ii"‘’'ii 
“diseases. ])cstilenec, and Avar” ujion earth, rcacheil over 
a third jiart of the huajeim. Tt was consideiial as con¬ 
nected \vi a the progrc’ss of Mohammed II., Avho bail just 
thei! takei j Constanf ino))lo. It stvuck terror into all people. 
Erom his seat, invisible to it, in Italy, tla; sovereign 
pontiff, (’^i.lixtus III., issued his ecclesiastical fulmina- 
tiuns; but the comet in the In^ivens like the sultan on 
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tho earth, pursued its course undoterreil. In vain wore 
all the hells in Ihiropo oi'dered to he rung to scare it 
away; in vain was it anathematized ; in vain were jirayers 
put up in all directions to stop it. 'J'ruc to it.s time, it 
punctually returns from the abysses of space, un 'niluenced 
hy anything save agencies of a maii'rial Rind. A signal 
le.sson for the meditations of evo.ry religious man. 

Among the clergy there \/ei’e, however, some who had 
Moe corm-t •-ei'’'eet cosiiiie^ ido'as than those of (tal ixtus. 

ideas ajiieiig A century hefoi’e ('opi'rnieus, Oanlinal do (Jusa 
Tu'eV'* had partially adopted the heliocmitric theory, 
UrS (alight in the pld times hy I’liilohuis, Pytha¬ 
goras, and Archimedes, 1 lo aserihed to th(‘earth a giohular 
form, rotation on its a.vis, and a movi'menf, in sjvece ; ho 
helioved (hat it moves round the sun, and hotli together 
round the jiolc of the univer.se. 

By geoW'iitrhA'td'porv is meant that doctrine whieli 
The Kooci'iitricei Till to he the iiiimovahle centre of 
and ij.iHj.in- the nnivei>p; hy heliocentric ( heory that which 
tiiLuiTOiics. t^nii (,o 111 ' (lic cciitro of our 

planetary system, im))] ving, as a neeessary inlluenee. that 
tlie (‘arth i.s a A'ory small and siiliordinate. body revolving 
ronpd the sun. 

1 have aln.-ady, in suflleient detail, descrihed liow tlie 
IJomaii (dmrcli had heim consti-ained hy her position to 
uphold (tic g’eoeentrie doelrijm. iShc had come 
iru-dnitrine to regard it as ahsollitel v essei 1 tiii 1 to lier system, 
u.hiptnd by 1 ]^, inlelleetual liasis of n hieh slu' laid would 

llie 1 hurdi. 1 • ■ 1 ■ 1 ■ 1 • , 

he sa]i[K'il it this doelrme should he nnderiiiined. 
Jleiico it was that such an alarm was shown at the asser¬ 
tion of tile glohiilar loriii of the earth, and lienee the sur- 
jiassiiig iiiipoi t.aiiee of t he .siieeessl'ul voyage of Magellan's 
ship. Thai- iiidispiitahle demonstration of tlie glohular 
ligure was over a .solid .su)ipoi t to tho scieutilic Jiarty in 
the portentous ap])roaehiiig uoiilliet. ' 

1’repa rat ions had been sih.'iitlv making for a scientific 
revolution in various directions. 'i'lio five 
iJiTik iloio- iiu'iiioir.s of Cardinal Alliacus '‘Oii-jthe Con- 
ceiitiicdi*- eoi'daiiee of .\.stroiiom\- with 'riieoh gy,” sliow 

truii'. • . 'C'’ ’ 

■ the turn that tlioiight was taking. Ir^s “Imago 
Mundi” was published iii'lKJO, and is said to have been a 
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favourito Avork with Oolinnhus. In tlio very Cathedral 
of Florcinee, Toscaiudli liad coustrncted lii.s cclolirated 
jrnomon, a snn-ray, aAisjaioiotRS omen ! huin^- admitted 

llir()Hi 2 ,-li a*,plato of hrass in tlio Jantern of tlie cupola, 
.lohn jMnMer, Ixdt.or known as Kegioinontanns, liad pnb- 
lislied an ahridj^nient of I’toleiny’s “Almagest,'’ 1.520. 
Ihielid had been jiriiitod with diagi’am.s on co[>por as long 
before as NiS2, and ag.aii^ in* Venice twenty-thiax' veai'.s 
subsequently. ’Fhe ()]itie.s\if Vitellu hrul be('n fuibli.shed 
15;!I5. Fe7Ticl, physician to llmiry II. of Franco, had even 
vonturf-'d so far, sup])orted by IMagell.in’.s .voyage, a.s to 
meiisui'c, 1.(27, the size ot tin; »ai’(li, liisnudhod beijig to 
obserAU! the height of the ]iole at Paia's, then to lu-oeoed 
mu-tliAvai'*! untA its ele.vation Avas imToased exaetly one 
degree, .and to ascertain tin' distaiic'c l(etween the slation.s 
by lh(i number ot j’evolutions of hi.s cata'iage Av;lua'l. lie 
concluded that it is 24,180 Italian round th(( globe. 

The last attempt <(f the kind had bix,n tha!. of the lAlialif 
.Mmainion seven hundi'cd yea i s pi'cvil asU’on t*|ie shoi'e of 
‘he Fed Sea, and with nearly th(( same la'sult. 'I'he* 
mathematical sciences were undergoing rapid advance¬ 
ment. Khaitieiis had ]>ublisiii.'d his trigonometrical tables; 
t'al'd.an, 'J'aidaglia, Sciprio Ferreo, and SUd'el Were greafly 
improving a.lgebr.a. 

The tirst formal as.sertiori ((f the 1(^1 iocentrie theory wa.s 
made in a timid manner, strikingly illustrative of the tex- 
IH.'cted O](position. It was by (‘opei'nicus, a c..i>.iiiioi-., 
I’rnssian, speaking of the revolutions ((f th(( U"'..f. 
heavenly bodies ; the, year was about Indf. In his jno 
face, addi'es.s(.'d to Fopc I’aul 1 IT. Avhether Avi'itten by 
himself, or, as some have aflirmcd, foi’ him by .Andn-as 
• Isiaiider. Ire com|)lains of the imjHU'fections of tins e.xisting 
sy.stem, states that he has sought annuig ancient wiilers 
for a, Irettcr Avay.^ind so liad learned the heliocentric 
doctrine. “‘I'lieii 1 too began to meilitate on the motion 
of the earth, and, though i^ appeared an .absuril opinion, 
,vet, since. I 'mew that in |uevious times othel.s had been 
allowed the']irivilege of feigning what circles they ciio.s(; 
in ori^er to e.xplain tin; jihenomena, 1 conceiA'cd that I 
might tak(i jho liberty of trying Avhether, on the supjmsi- 
tioti of tho»earth’.s motion, it avus 'possible to tind butter 
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expirations than tho ancient ones of the revolutions o) 
the celestial orbs.” 

“ Having, then, assumed the motions of the earth, 
which arc hereafter .explained, by laborious and long 
observation I at lengtii found that, if the motions of the 
other planets be compared with tlie revocation of tlie earth, 
not only their phenomena folli'.wfrom the supposilions, but 
also that tlie several orl)S and the whole system arc so 
connooto'-' in order and magnitude! that no one point can bo 
transposed without disturbing tlie rest, and introducing 
confusion into the whole universe.” 

The apologetic air witi» whieli ho thus introduces his 
Introduction doctrine is again remarked in his statement that 
of his.vy.oiiii. he had k(!])t his book for tliirty-six years, and 
only now publislied it at the entreaty of Cardinal Schom- 


berg. riio cai'din.al laid begged of him amannscnjit co])y. 
“ Thongli 1 khovb'iteit the thoughts of a philosoidior do 
not de[iehd on the iiidgment of the many, his study 
heiiig to schk out tr>.th in all things as far as is permitted 
ny (iod to liuuutjl reason, yet, rtdien I cmisiderod how 
absurd my doctrine would ajuieiir, I long hesitated wlicther 
I should publish my book, or whether it wma! not bettor to 
follow the example of tlie I’ytliagoreans and others, who 
delivered tludr doctrine only by tradition and to friends.” 
lie fears hein- He Concludes : “If there ho vain babblers who, 
mens, (i of " knowing nothing of mathematics, yet assume 
luicsjr. I'ighfc of jmiging on account of some place 

f)f Scripture perversely wrested to their juirpose, and who 
hlame and altfick my undertaking, 1 heed tln-in not, and 
look npun their judgments as rash find contemptible.” 

Copernifffis clearly recognized not only the relative 
jiosHion of the earth, but also her relative nifignitudc. He 
says the niiigiiitudo of tlie world is so great tliat thi! 
distance of the earth from the sun has no apiiarent magni¬ 
tude when compffied with tins spliorc df tlie fixed stars. 

To the earth Cojfcrnicus attributed a triple motion—a 
daily rotfition on her axis, an annual motion 
round the s,'in, a motion of declination of the, 
axis. The latter .seemed to be .lei'essiiry to 
account for the constant direction jyf the p(de ; 
but as this was soon'found to be a miscdn.'jeption, the 
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theory was relieved of it. With tliis correction, tlm doo- 
trine of (^operiiicus presents a clear and great a<lvaueo, 
thougli in’tho state in which he olfereil it lie was obliged 
to retain tjic nieclianisin of epicycles and coeentries, iieeauso 
lio citnsidefed the planetary niotioiii to ho cironlar. It was 
the notion that^since the circle is the most sini]>lo ol all 
weomcti'ical fonn.s, it ninst theretore he the must natural, 
which led to this iinporfeJtian. llis work rvas pulilislieil 
in 1543. lie died a ferv (>iys after he, had seeimi. eojiy. ^ 
Against the op]K.>sition it had to encounter, tin' helio¬ 
centric theory made its rvay slowly at lirst. Among those 
who did adopt it wen'o some wliose eortnexion seryed 
rather to retaid its progress] heeanso of the nltraisui 
of their view«, or tin; douhtliilness of tlieii' (iiuiilatit) 
social position. Snoh was llriino, who eon- x^Ui 

trihntcd largely to its introduction into 
who was the antlior of a woih or 
Worlds, and of the conception tn , . veiy 
having opaipie jilanets revolving lOnnd it . 

to which tlu.i (.'opeiaiiean system sllg■ge^'■• dy Icad.s. ISriino 
w'as horn seven years attei' the deatli ot ('opianiens. He 
hecame a Dominican, hnt, like so many other thonghttni 
men of the times, wa-s led into lier<>sy on the doct^;ino 
of transnhstantiation. Not concealing his (ipiiiions,_ he 
was persecuted, tied, and led a vagahond lile in lereign 
eonntrie.s, testil'ying that wherevTa- he went he ieiind 
seepticism nnder the polisli ot hyjioerisy, and^ that lie 
fought not against the lielie.f cd me.n, hnt against tla.'ir 
])retonded helief. For teaching the I’etalion ot 
the earth ho had to tloe to ISwityerland, *>nd, tiy| 
thence to England, wlierc, at Oxford, he gave 
lectures on cosmology. Driven from I'ingland, fh-ance, 

and ( I ermany in succession, ho veiltni-ed in his cNireiiiity 

to return to Daly, and wais arrested in X'eniev, wlu re lie 
was kept in jirisi^i in the I’iomhi for si.'; yars without 
hooks, or ]i,ap(‘r, oi' iriends. j\leantinn.‘ the 1 n<|iiisi1 ion 
demanded him as ha viiig iTritten lier<di--al wo ks. He was 
thoroforo .surrendered to tlomo, and, atter a, lartliei im- 
]irise*nment of two yeans, trieif, exeoiiinnuiieated,^ and 
delivea'od over to the secular authorities, to he jiiuiished 
a.s raerciilluly as possible, and wikhout the shedding ol hi.s 
VOL. n. “ 
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Wood ” tlio abominaWo fouviinla for burning a man alive. 
He bad eollectcd all the olvsorvations tliat had been made 
respecting the now star in ('a.ssio]ieia, 1572 ; he had taught 
that space is infinite, and that it is filled with sclf-himinoiis 
and opaque worlds, nigay of them inhabited—’tjiis being 
his ca]>ital offence, lb; believed tliat t^iO world is ani¬ 
mated by an intelligent soul, tlie cause of forms Im^ not 
of matter; that it lives in ajl things, even such as seem 
not to live; that everything is leady to bi'come organized ; 
that mattoi' is the molher of foinis and then their grave , 
tliat matter and the soul of the world together c.onslituto 
(lod. Jlis ideas were therefore ]ianthei.slic, “ Kst Deijs in 
nobis.” In hi.s “ Cena do je Cenere ” he insists that the 
8cripturo was not intmided to leach science, but morals 
only. The severity with which he was treated was pro¬ 
voked by his asseverations that he was struggling with an 
oi'thodo.xydhat.lmd.jieither morality nor belii'f. 'i'his was 
the aim of his worlc''''t'iititlod “The Iriunqdiant JJeast.” 

is bnint bj>/nt at homo, February 1(), IGOO. 

uivfiwii With bi.‘F'.‘a pi'csent and projihetio trutli, ho 
nobly ri'siionded, when the atrocious sentence 
was p)as.sod upon him, “ Ferlnqis it is with greater fear 
that ye pa.ss this .sentence iqioii me than I receive it.” 
His tormentors Joeo.sely obsei’ved, as the llannis shut him 
out forever from view, that he had gone to the imaginary 
worlds ho had .so wickedly feigiK'd. 

'This vigorous but spasniodii; determination of the Church 
to detimd herself was not without ell'eet. It enabled her 
to hold last the timid, the time-servers, the superlicial. 
Uor.l Hao.ii. ^^"»ong siieli may be mentioned liord Bacon, 
who never received the Coperniean system. 
With the audacity of ignorance, he presumed to criticize 
whaTlic did not undmstand, and, with a superb conceit, 
Ui« disparaged the gri'at Copernicus. He says, “In 
Copcniioari the' .System of Copernicus the-.-'c are manv and 
iiodniK.. grave diflhailties ; tor the threefold motion with 
which he encumbers the earth us a .serious inconvenience, 
and the sejiaratioii of the sun from the |danets, with which 
he has so matiy alfeetious in common, is likew,so a h.irsh 
step; and the introduction ot so many iiumovj^hle bodies 
hi nature, as when he maCes the .suu and stars ^.^imovable, 
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tho bodies which aro peculiarly lucid and radiant, and Ids 
making tl>o moon adliorc to the earth in a sort of epicycle, 
and some otlior things wliicli he assumes, arc in-oceedings 
wliich man'k a man who- thinks nothing of introducing 
fictions o« any kind into nature, jjfovidcd liis calculations 
turn out well.” *Tho mori! ciosidy we examine tlio wri.ings 
of Lin’d Bacon, tho more unwortliy does he seem to have 
been of the groat rc]>ntatjon*whi(!h has been awarded to 
him. Tho popular delusion to which ho owe* so mucli 
originated at a time when the history of .sciimco was un¬ 
known. 'i’licy who first broiiglit liim into notice kmov 
nothing of the old school of «\le.\andria. 'Jiiis boasted 
founder of a ne\y pliilosojiliy luuild not coni))re]iend. anil 
would nyt accejit, the greatest of all scimitiilc doetrinc.s 
when it was plainly .set liefoi’e hi.s eyes. 

It luis been represented that the inv.'i '.on ^if the true 
method of physical science was an ■ oo 'nieiit of llacon's 
hour.s of j’olax ition from the more 1; bori.ai.s studies of law 
and duties of a court. IBs chief •idmircrs* ha.vc been 
persons of a literary turn, who liayc an idea that sciontilief 
discoveries are accomplished by a meclianico mental 
tiou. Bacon never produced any great practical 
result himself, no great physicist lias ever made 
any use of his method, lie has had the saini' 
to do w'ith tho develojinient of modem science 
that tho inventor of the orrery has had to ilo with the 
discovery of the mechanism id' the world. Of all tlio 
important jihysical discoveries, there is not one which 
shows that its author made it by the I’aconian instrument. 
Kowton never .seems to have bej.;n awai’c th.tt he was 
Under any obligation to Bacon. Archimedes, ami the 
Ale.xandrians, and tho Arabians, and ijconardo da \«inci 
did very well before he was boi n : the di.scovcry of .America 
by Columbus and the circumnavigation by Alagella.n can 
hardly bo attributed to him, yet, they were the conseipiencc.s 
of a truly philosophical rei^oning. But (he investigation 
of nature i.s an albiir of genius, not of riih s. No m.in can 
invent an organon for writing trag^i-'dies and Bpic poems. 
Baci tTs svsti 111 i.s, in it own terms, an idol of tlie theatre. 
Jt w mid sc'v 'ool V a man to a soliit ion of f la- I’iddli* of 

-Elia Ltelii/Critspifci, or to that of tlfe cliarudc ol' Si'- llilarj'. 
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Fow scientific pretemlcvs haA^c made more mistakes than 
His scientific Lord Bacoii. Ho rejected the (fopernican system, 
errors. gpok'o iiisoleiitly of its ji:reat author; ho 

undertook to ciiticiso adversely Gilbert's trortiso “Do 
lilagneto;” he was oecr’jiied in the eondemnatn'ii ot’any 
investigation of final ciiiises, while llarv'y was deducing 
the circulation of the blood froii' Aipiapeiidejite’s discovery 
of the valves in the veins; he was doiibtfiil whether 
instrumoi'ts w(;ro of any adviriitage, while Galileo was 
investigating fho hcaAreus Avith the telescuito. Ignorant 
himself of every branch of mathematics, ho presumed that 
they wei'(.‘- useless in scienci' but ;t few yeai's fiefore Newton 
achieved by tlieii' iiid bis innnorfid discovtifies. it is time 
that the sacred name of iiliilosoiihv should be severed from 
its long conne.\.i()n with that of one avIio Avas a ])retcndcr 
in science, a tiiiie-serviiig poliiician, an insidious lawyer, a 
coiTU]it judge, li tie.'ujierous friend, a bad man. 

But others Avere notpo obtirse as Bacon. Gilbert, oneof 
Adoption nf ^Le best (if 1h(! early English experimentalists, 
aiioCopcrni- all oxccHciit Avi'ilep Oil magnetism, .adopted the 
.111 doLtiino. of ('operniems. klilton, in “ riiradiso Lost,” 

set forth in language .sindi as he onl y conltl use the objections 
to the I’tolemaic, and the jirobabilities of the Copernican 
system. Some of the more liberal ecclesiastics gaA'O tlu.-ir 
adhesion. Bishop W ilkins not only jiresented it in a A’ery 
])0)mlar Avay, but tilsii made some smisible suggestions 
explanatory of "iho snp|iosed contradictions of the new 
theory to ihe Holy Scrijitnres. It was, hoAvcver, among 
geometricians, as Napier, Briggs, llorrox, that it mot Avitli 
ils best'SKjiport. (.)n Iho conlineiit the doctrine Avas daily 
making converls. and nighlly gathering strength from the 
accaa'dance of the tables of the motions of the lic.aA'enly 
bodies calculated upon its principles Avith actual obser¬ 
vation. 

It is by no means uninteresting to I'mtico the different 
classes of men among whom this gi-eat theory was stccadily 
winning its way. Experimental jihilo.sopliers, Bepublican 
]ioets, Episcojial clergymen, Scotch lords, West of England 
s(.'lu)olniaslers, Italian jihysicists, Polish peihvnts, pains¬ 
taking Germans, each from his own special pbint of vierv, 
Avas gradually rcceivin'g the light, and doubtless, from 
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Biicli varied inflncnco, the doctrine would liave vindicated 
its supremacy at lust, though it might have taken a long 
time. On a .sudden, however, there occurred a Ibrtunale 
eveni, whitjh led fortliwith to tln^t re.sult hy a j„v(niioi, ui 
now traifr of (^vidence, bringing the matter, 
under the most brilliant circumstances, clearly to the 
d])pfehonsion of every one., 'i'iiis great and fortunate 
event was tlio inveulion e*;'tlio telescope. 

It is ne('(llcss to enter on any examination of flio author¬ 
ship of this invention. It is enough j’or our ]inr]iosc 1o 
know that Injipcr.shcy, a Dutchman, liad n;<mle one toward 

the close of KiO.d, and that (ialiie'O, hearing of the ... 

circumstance, but without knowing the parti(ai- i^tnHtsoiir. 
bars of fho construction, in Ajn-il or May of the following 
year invtmted a form of it for himself. Not, content with 
admiring how close and large it; niaile ol)ie(ds, 

ho employed it for examining tin. nea\.'ii.s. On turning 
it to the moon, In; found that she has inninjains (.'asling 
shadoev.s, and valleys like, liio.se of d'" earth. 

'fhe discovcrv of innumeralile llxed sl ;i ]‘s - In it 
fewer than forty were eonnted liy him in the 
well-known gi'oipiof the I’leiades- up to that lime nn.sei'n 
hy man, was felt at, once to oli'er an insnjieiahle argument 
against the opinion that tlie.so bodies were eii'aled only to 
illuminate the night ; iiidei'd, it ni«vlie said that, this was 
a death-hlow to the tiine-honoiired doelrhie of the hnmar. 
destiny of the nniterse. Alj'eady Oalileo began to en¬ 
counter vulgar indignation, which aeensed him loudly of 
impiotyv On .Jannaiy 7th, KilO, he discoveied thi'ee of 
Jupiter’s satellites, and a h.'W days later the foni'th. d o 
these he gave the designation of the .Mediri.'an stars, and 
in his “Sidereal Messengci'” ]nihlished an aeconnf of the 
facts ho had thus far ohsorved. As it was jjjTreived at 
oneo that this ])la«i't olVered a miniature represeiilalion of 
the ideas of (-'ojierniens I'especting the solar system, ttiis 
discovery was reeOved hy*the a.sti’ononih-.al party with the 
livclie.st pleasure, by the (.‘eele.siastieal with ihc most flitter 
ojjpnnitiou, sonic declaring tliat'it was a niei-e optical 
dee-jdion, t nne a pni'posed fraud, some that it was shi.’er 
hla phomv* ind some, faiily carryi'ig out to its l•onsc(p^encl,.s 
the absurd philosophy of the day, a.sserted that, since tho 
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protended satellites were invisildc to the naked eye, they 
iiinst he useless, and, heitifj useless, they could 'not exist, 
Continuiiig his ohservations, (lalileo found that Saturn 
dill'ers in an extraordiilary manner from otlu 1* playlets; 
hut the telosco])e he uked not being suffeient ‘Jo demon- 
si rate the ring, ho fell into the mistake Vhat the body of 
tlie planet is tri])lo. This was soon followed by tho'dis- 
eo\-ery of the phases of Venus, whioh indisputably esta¬ 
blished toe her a motion round the sun, and actually con¬ 
verted what had hitherto, on all hands, been regarded as 
one of the wi'ig'hliost objections against the Oopernican 
theory, into a most solid vuipport. “If the doctrine of 
(.!oj)eniicus l.io true, the ])lanet V(*nus ouglit to show phases 
like the moon, which is not the case f’ so saiil the objectors, 
tli^pernieus himself .s;iw the difiiciilty, and tried to remove 
it l)y suggesting that the planet might be tran.s]>arent. 
'I'ho telescope of (lali-lyo for ev(,“i' se.ttled the (piestion by 
sliowing that the cxjte.'hed phases do actually exist. 

In the garden of bai'dinal r>andini at Itoino, a.J). Itlll, 
fialileo publicly oxliibited the s])ots upon tlie sun. He had 
CMminiMKiiit; observed tlauu the pi’ecoding year, (loaded on 
•.|.|iusitk.ri b. by the opposition his astronomical discoveries 
i.kh'TO. ■wore bringing upon him, ho add)ess( 3 d a letter 
in U)lr! to the Ablie ('asbdli, for the juirpose of showing 
that the 8cri]itiire,s were not intended as a sciontilic 
authoi'ity. This was I'epeating Ihiino’s olfence. Here¬ 
upon the I)o7iiinicans, taking aJai'in, commenced to attack 
him from their jiulpits. It shows how leluetantly, and 
with what misgivings the higher ecclesiastics entered upon 
the ([uarihl, that Maralli, the general of the i'ominicans, 
apologized to (lalileo for what had taken place. 'J'ho 
astronomer now jiublished another letter reiterating his 
former o]iuiions, asserting that the >Scri)itures wore only 
intended for our .salvation, and otherwise defending him- 
sedf, and recalling the fact that (Jopernfeus had dedicated 
his book to I’ope Paul III. 

Through the sTiggeslion of tlie Dominicans, Galileo was 
11 ,'i.ssiiiiinikTi- now .summoK.'d to Home to account for his 
oi tu lu.iiio. conduct and opinions before the 'Ilmpiisitiou. 
He was accus-'d of having taiight that the e.’p^th moves; 
that the sun is stationary; and of having uttumpted to 
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reconcile these doctrines with the Scriptures. Tlio son- 
tenco wasHhat ho imx.st renounce those hei-etical opinions, 
and pledge himself that he would neither jmblish nor 
defoyd thJni for the future. In the event of his is c,„„i,i 
refusal h4 was t^ bo imprisoned. ^Vith the fate i>.v Hi.' imini. 
of Bruno in his recollection, he assented to the 
reqtfired recantation, and' g^avo tlic prfimiso demanded. 
The Inquisition then pi'ocdcded to diul with tlio (\)pcrnic.'in 
sy.stom, condemning it as heretical ; tlic lettei's^tif (lalileo, 
which had given rise to tlie trouble, W(U’C prohibited; also 
Keplers e^utonic of the (lojtei'iiican theorv, and also the 
work of OojKjrniciis. In their d’eci'eo pi'ohibiting 
this work “J)e h’evolntionibus,” the (,''jngi'('ga- ."''inisVi')"' 
tion of Wio Imicx, March 5, 1010, denounced tlu^ s'-tim'"'" 
new system of the universe as “ that false 
Bythagorcan doctrine utterly contrary to the .Holy Scrip¬ 
tures.” 

Again it .aftpeai's how x-elucta-nt tlic Ti’oman a,uthorili<'s 
were to intei'I'ere, and h(»w they . •(•I'c inrpelled I’ather 
by the necessity of their jiosit.ion than by (heir jiei'somfl 
belief in the course they had been (diligcd to take. After 
all that had passed, the l'o])e, Paul \.. admitted (lalileo 
to an a-udience, at which he ju'ofessed to him pi;rsonall^’'the 
kindest sentimonts, and assured him of safety, 'i-ii,.,,i 
MTien lb-ban \TII. sncceedcid to the ]K)ntilical KoitimcTiiBi.r 
chair, (l.alileo received the distinction ^(d' not "i”"• 
less than six audiences; the rcq )0 conferi'ed on him several 
])re.sonts, and added the promise of a pension for his son. 
In a letter to the Duke of Idorenco his Holiness used the 
uost lilicral language, stated how dear to him (Bilileo was, 
i.at ho had very lovingly embraced him, and rcquestial 
the duke to .show him every favour. 

Whc-thei it was that, under these ausyiicious circiuii- 
stances, (lalileo l^dicved ho could with impunity break 
thi'ough the engagement he had made, oi- whether .‘in 
instinctive hati'cd of thatrintelleetmil despotism axid lo’po- 
eri.sy which was weighing ujion Europe became 
irreju-essible in his bro<ast, in 10.'!%! he ventured 
on he pub ication of his work, entitled “The .. 

tiys em of he World,” its object being to es¬ 
tablish tin/truth of the Copernican doctrine. It is eoiuposed 
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in tlie (lialogne form, three speakers being introduced, two 
of them true philosophers, the third an objector. -AVliatovor 
may iiave been the personal o]>mion of the Tope, there can 
be no doubt that his duty renderod it necessary,tor hipt to 
act. (lalileo was therebbre again summoned befor the 
Impiisition, the 'fnsean .ambassador expostulating against 
the inhumanity of thus dealing with an old tnan iu ill 
liealth. lint no such considerafons w'oro listened to, and 
vialileo was compelled to apjiear at borne, February, 163d, 
And surrender hiniscdf to the Iloly Ollieo. 'I'lie Pope’s 
nephew did all, in his power to meet the necessity of the 
Church and yet to spare tire dignity of scit'iicc. Jlo paid 
every attention to the irersonal comfort of the accused. 
When the time came lor (talileo to be ])ut intoi solitary 
coniinement, he emh.'avoured to render the. im[)risonment 
as ligiit as pos.sihle; but, finding it to jiroy upon the 
spirits of the aged jihiposojilu'r, he, on his own responsi¬ 
bility, lilierated him, permitting him to reside in the 
liouso of the 'riisean' ambassador. The trial being com- 
pleted, fia-liloo was directed to ajipear, on June 
atMinwri^y"' 22nd, to hear his sentence, (dothed in the j^eni- 
thc iiKiuoi- tential garment, he received judgment. Ilis 
hei'elical oll'enees wi're sjH.'citied, the pledges he 
had violated recited ; he was declared to have brought upon 
hiuisclt' strong sus]iicions of heresy, and to be liable to the 
jiciialties thereof; but from these he might be absolved if, 
with a sincere lieart, he would abjure and curse his 
heresies, llowevc-r, that his oll'enees might not altogether 
go unpunished, and that, he might be a warning to others, 
he was condemned to im^irisonment during the ]ileasurc of 
the Impiisition, his dialogues were ]irohibited by public 
edict, and for three years he was directed to recite, once 
week, the .sevmi ]icnitential psalms. 

In his garment of disgrace the aged philosopher was 
IiniloRradii- made to fall u])on his knees bi'foro tho 

n. ii an.i imii- assembled cardinals, Hud, with his hand on tho 
-isiiiiunt. ttospels, to make the required abjuration of tho 


heliocentric iloctrino, and to give the pledges demanded. 
Ho was then committed to tho prison of the ■Ji'qwii^il^ion; 
the persons who had lieen concerned iu the juipting of his 
book wore punished; auA tho sontouco and abjuiHtiou were 
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formally promulgated, and ordered to 1)0 puldicly rcild in 
the univQi’.^ities. In Florence, the adliercnts of (laliloo 
were ordered to attend in the Church of Santa Croce to 
witness liis’.disgracc. After a shoSt imprisoiniiont in the 
jail of th* Imposition, he was oAlored to Arceiri, and 
coiifinod in his own house. Hero severe misfortunes 
awaikal him ; his favourite daughter died ; he fell into a 
state of melancholy; an a|»plfeatiuii that he might go to 
Florence for the sake of medical advice was reiased. It 
liecame evident that there was an intention to treat him 
with inexoralile severity. After live years of conlinement, 
jiermissiou was nductantly acei^'ded to him to i-eniove to 
I'lorenco for his*health; hut still he was liirhiddcn to 
leave hisJiouso, or receive his lihmds, or even to attend 
mass during I’assion Week without a sjiecial order, 'flu; 
Crand-diikc tried to abate this exiu'ssiveseverity, directing 
his ambassador at the cmirtof Itomo to ])lea(’ tlio venerable 
age and Ill liealth of the immortal (“onvid., . ml that it was 
desirable to permit liim to eonimunh'ate. ce. iiiln seientilie 
discovei'i('K lu; bad made to souk; other ]',‘ rson, such as* 
Father Castelli. Net even tliat was aeeorded nnless tin; 
interview took 2 )laee in the jiresenec ef an eflieial of t it!'. 
Imjnisition. Seen after (ialilco was ri'niamled ti; Ai'ceh'i. 
He spent the weary hours in coiipiosiug Ids work on Focal 
Motion, his fric'uds causing it to 1^ surrejititlously pub- 
lislicd in Holland. His inlirniities and misfortunes now 
inureased. In be beeamo totally Tlind. 

In a letter he jdaintively says, referring to Ibis ti.s uihis uici 
valamity, “So it ]deases Cod, it shall therefore 
please me also.” The exijiiisite retiijement of ecch'sia.stieal 
vr.iigeancc punsned him remorselessly,and new gave him )ier- 
ndssion to see his friends when sight was no longer ])ossiijIe. 
it was at this ])eriod tliat an illustrious siraiigcr, the author 
of “ Paradise Ijost,” visited him. Sluirtly alter lu; iKicamo 
totally deaf; Imi i.o the last he oeeujiied him.sdf with 
investigations respecting yu; forei; of pereii.'-sion. Ho 
dic'd, .January, Kill, in the sovent^’-eightli year ms.i,.,,,),; 
of Ids am.', the prisoner of the .Imndsition. o 
i rue to its nstinot.s, that inlernal institulion 
fullev ed idir beyoml the grave, disimting Ids riglit to 
make a w./l, and denying him *ljuriul iu cuusecratod 
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ground. The pope also prohibited his friends from raising 
to him a monument in tlie church of Santa. Croce, in 
Florence. It was reserved for the nineteenth century to 
erect a suitable memorial in liis honour. 

The result of the discoveries of Copernicus and Galileo 
was tlius to bring the earth to her real position 
TOnafon’be of subordination and to give sublimer views of 
0 (ip.niiicaii the UTUvcrse. Mojstjlin expresses correctly the 

system. gtato of the caso whcui he says, “ What is the 

earth and the ambient air wilh lespoct to tire immensity 
of space? It is a point, a i)unctu]o, or something, if there 
bo any thing, less.” It had been brought down to the 
condilion of one of the nuimbers of a family—the solar 
system. And since it could be no loriger regarded as 
holding all other bodies in submissive attondanoo upon it, 
dominatin^f over their movements, there was reason to 
supp(we that it would be found to maintain interconnex¬ 
ions with them in the attitude of an (aiual or subordinate; 
in other w(/rds, that'general relations would be discovered 
expressive of dale manner in wliich all the planetary 
members of the solar system sustain their movements 
r'Ound the sun. 

Among those whose minds were thoroughly occupied 

, ,, with this idea, Kepler stands iiro-emineutly 

Kepler, tils . i 4- 11 • • 

mwieofiti- conspicuous. It IS not at all surjirising, con- 
sidering the tone ot thought of those times, 
that ho regarded his subject with a certain mysticism. 
They who condemn Ids manner of thus viewing things do 
not duly appreciate the mental condition of the generation 
in whicl( ho lived. Whatever may bo said on that point, 
no one can deny him a marvellous patience, and almost 
euperhuman painstaking disposition. Guess after guess, 
hypothesis after hypothesis, ho submitted to computations 
of iniiniteiahoiir, and doubtless he speijks the melancholy 
ti'uth when ho says, “ I considered and reflected till 1 was 
almost mad.” Yet, in the midst of repeated disajipoint- 
mont, ho held, with a truly philosophical determination, 
tirmly to the belief that there must bo some physical 
interconnexion among the parts of the solan system, and 
tlnit it would Certainly bo displayed by thti discovery of 
laws presiding over thfe distances, times, and '.velocities of 
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the planets. In these speculations ho was immersed 
before the' publications of Galileo. In his “Mysterium 
Cosmograjihicum” ho says, “In the year 1595 I was 
broiidjug with tlie whole energy of iny mind on the subject 
of the Co}^rnicai% sj^stem.” 

In IGOO he published his work entitled “On the ]\Iotion 
of Mtirs.” This was the icsi^lt of an attempt, Discovery <.f 
upon which he had beoi? engaged since the ivei>icr’si.nvs. 
beginning of the century, to reconcile tlu; motiofls of that 
planet to the hypothesis of eccentrics and epicycles. Jt 
ended in the abandonment of that hY])<)theais, and in the 
discovery of the.two great laws now known as the lirst 
and second law,s of Kepler, d’hciy arc; respectively that 
the orbil.s*of the planets are elliptical, and that the areas 
described by a line drawn from the planet to the .sun are 
pro])ortional to the times. 

In 1(517 he was again rewarded hjr the discovery which 
jiassos under the designation of Kepler’s liiifd law; it 
ex])rcsses the ridation ol' the mean .h'danci's of the jdanets 
from tin; sun with the times of their rt :'oiutions tlif. 
.itpiares of the periodic times are in the same pro]>ortio^ 
as the cubes of the distances.” In his “ Kpitome of tjio 
t'opernican .Astronomy,’ jmblished Kill'd, he show<;d that 
this law likewise holds good for the satellites of Jupiter as 
regards their primary. — 

Jlumboldt, referring to the movement ot.lupitcr’s satel¬ 
lites, remarks: “Jt was this which led Kejiler, 
in his ‘llarmonices Mundi,’to state, with the «iiii 

tirm contidcnce and .security of a German spirit *'" * 
of philosophical indepemdence, to ’those whoso ojiinions 
bore sway beyond the Alps, ‘Eighty years h.ave elapsed 
during which the doctrines of Cojierniens regarding *the 
movement of the earth and the immobility o,t the sun 
hav( been promulgated without hindrance, because it was 
deemed allowable to disjiute concerning natural things 
and to elucidate the w<irkR of God, and, now that new 
testimony is discovered in proof of the truth ot those 
doctrijies—testimony which was not* known to the s[iirituat 
judge,., yi; v puhl prohibit the promulgation ot the trite 
nystei 1 of tb( structure of the univ'^-se.’ ” 

Thus wehce that the heliocentric theory, as jiroposed by 
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Copernicus, Avas undergoing rectification. Tiie circular j 
Ratification luovenioiits admitted into it, and wliicli had bur- : 
of.the Coper- dcTicd it witli iiiilnitc perplexity, tliough they 
mcratbeory. liitlicrto 1)0011 rccommendcd hy an illusive 

simplicity, wore dcmoii.stratcd to he iiieo^rcct. '’rhoy were 
replaced by the real ones, the elliptical. Kejihu-, as was 
his cu.stom, ingenuously related hi.s triids and disap'fioint- 
nients. Alluiling on one oecail,ion to this, he says; “My 
first eiTOi wiis that the iiiiih. of a )diinet is a perl'cet circle 
—an opinion which was a niuve, mischievous thiet ot my 
time, in pro])i.'rtion as it was supported by the autlioritym)! 
all philosophers, and ap]);ii'ently agreeable to metaphysics.” 

The philosoi)hieal siguilicaiice of Keph'p’s di.scoveries 
was not n'cog'iiized by the ecolesiastici'J p>arty at 
^.phkl'il’im- first. It is chiefly this, that tluiy constitute a 
port,ofthcbc important step to the establishment of the 

’ doctrine of the government of the world by' law. 

But it was impossible'to receive these laws Avithout seeking 
for their cause. The result to Avhioh tliat search event- 
'ually conducteti'not only' explained their origin, but also 
showed that, as hiAvs, they' must, in the ma'cssily of nature,, 
(■xist. It may be truly .said that the matliematical exposi¬ 
tion of. their origin constitutes the most splendid monu¬ 
ment of the, intellectual power of man. 

Before the heliocec^^i'ic t.heory could bo developed and 
made to ,furnis;li a clear cx])osition <d' the .solar system, 
which is obvioiisly the first sto]) to just views of the 
univcr.se, it Avas necessary that the science of mechanics 
,, .. . should bo greatly imiiroved—indeed, it might 

incrh.iniwii bo said. Created ; lor durnig those dreary ages 
scioicf. folhnving the establishment of By'zantino poAver, 
nothing had been done toward the acquisition of correct 
vicAvs eitln.-r in .statics or dyuiamics. Jt was impossible 
that Eurojie, in her lower states of lifo could produce men 
capable of commencing Avhere Archimede.s had left off. 
iShe had to Avait for the approach of her Ago of lloason for 
that. 

The man of capacity at last came. Leonardo da. Vinci 
xxooiemioda Avas J.om A.o. 1 d.mh Tho hist(''ian Hallam, 
Vinci. cnumm'ating. some of hi.s Avorks, observes, “His 

kuoAvledgo was almost preternatural.” Many of'his Avritings 
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Btill romain iinpiihlislicd. Long licf'oro Bacon, ]io* laid 
down tho maxim t-liat oxpcrionco and observation must bo 
the foundation of all reasoning in science ; that ex)icrim.'nt 
is tho onlj^interpreter of nature, *and is essential to the 
asccrfliinn^eiit of laws, llnlihe Batson, who was ignorant 
of mathematics, and even disparaged tliem. lus )K)ints out 
their,snjsrenu; advantage. Seven years after tho voyage 
of Oolunibns, tliis great i!|a.n* great, at oiuse as an artist, 
inatlieinatician, and engineer—gave a chai.r exyjisition of 
tlic tlu'ory of forc.es obli{pu!ly ap|)lied on a lever; a ti'W 
years latrr Im was well aospiainted with the earth’s annual 
motion. ll(! know the laws .of fris.slion,* subse([Uontlv 
denionstrab'd by* Amonfons, and llie prinei]ile of virtual 
velocities^ he dhseribesl the cann.'ra, obssaira beforis Baptisla 
I’orta, nndssrstood aerial ptsrspectiviy the nature of (soloured 
shadows, tin; use of the iris, and tin; etfeets of the dur.atiou 
of A'isible iiU]>ressions on tin; eye. lie wrote well on 
forlilicatiun, antieipated (’aslelli on hydraalies, (leeupied 
liiniRulf with the fall of bodies on the live itliesis of tlio 
' earth's rotation, treated of tlie times , i' teseent alon;^ 

: inclined jdanes and circular arcs, and of the nature of 
machines. He considered, wit h singular cleaiaiess, i'cNpiy,t^ 
i lion and combustion, and foreshadowed one of tln^ giA.it 
i tiy])otheses of geology, the elevation of eoni itienis. 

^ 'I'his w'as the comnieneement of the. movement, in Natural 
j Philosophy; it was followed up by the ]iulilica- saviTinsron- 
tion (»f a work on the ]irinci|il(;s of (■([uilibi ifim by tiic 
Stevinns, l.hHG. In this the author estahlislnsl N.,eiMi I'lji- 
ihe fundamental ])ro])erty of the inclined jilami, 
and solved, in a gcnei'al manner, the cases of foi'wcs aching 
oblicpiely. !Six years later tlalileo's treatisi; on mechanics 
apjieared, a litting commencement of tliat career wip'ch, 
ev(;n had it not been adeemed rvith such brilliant astro¬ 
nomical discoveries, would alone have conferred the most 
illustiious distincifon ujion him. 

The, dynamical branch ^>f .Mechanics is that which is 
j undm’most obiigalion toCialiha). 'I'o liini is due y „i 

the Cstaldishinent of tho three la\vs of motion. 

1'hev‘are tc tho fcilowing elfect, as given by 
Newt on : 

(l.j Fj'-ef-y body porseveres in tits state of rest or of 
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\iniform motion in a right lino unless it is compelled to 
change that state hy forces impressed thereon. 

(2.) Tlie alteration of motion is over proportional to the 
motive hn-ce impressed, and is made in the direction of the 
right lino in which tlpit force is impressed. ,, “ 

(.'i.) To every action there is always ttjjjtosod an equal 
reaction, or the mutual actions of two bodies npoi\ each 
otlier are alwaj^s e(pial, and dir(j;cted to contrary parts. 

Up to this time it was the ge'neral idea that motion can 
only he niaintainod hy a j)er|ietnal application, impression, 
or expenditure of force. Galileo him.-'clf for many years 
entertained tMt erroi-, luit in he plainly states in his 
‘‘Dialog'ues on Mechanics” the true law c/i' tlie uniformity 
and ]ierpetuity of motion. Such a, view neftossari.]y implies 
a correct and clear ap])i*eciatiuii of the nature of resistances. 
IS’o experimental motion tliat man can establish is unre¬ 
strained. 53ut a perception of the unil'ormity and per¬ 
petuity of motion lies at the very basis of jdiysienl 
astronomy, r With dilliculty the true idea was attained. 
The same may be said as rc.spccts rectilinear direction, for 
many supposed that uniform motion can oidy take 2 ilace in 
a circle. 

'I’ho establishment of the first law of motion was cssen- 

I'siiiiii^h 1''’"'^ "f falling l)odios, 

Mint uf iiio in which the descent is maiie umh'r the influence 
a coutiiniiilly acting force, the velocity in¬ 
creasing in consccpience thereof, thilileo saw 
(dearly that, whether a body i.s moving slowly or swiftly, 
it will bo equally affected by gravity. This principle was 
with difliiailly admitted by some, who wore disposed to 
believe that a swiftly moving body would not bo as much 
alfected by a constant force like gravity as one the motion 
of w*hich is slower. With diflieulty, also, was the old 
Aristotelian error eradicated that a heavy body falls more 
swiftly than a light one. 

The second law of motion was^abso established and illns- 
und of the trated by Galileo. In his “ Dialogues ” bo shows 
i.co. 1 , 1 , that a body projected horizontally must have, 
from what has been said, a uniform borizontal, motion, but 
that it will also have compounded therewith a accelerated 
motion downward, lien', again we perceive it'i^: necessary 
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to I'ctain a steady conception of this intermingling of 
forces withpnt deterioration, and, thong'h it may .seem 
simple enoiigli to ns, there were some eminent men of 
those times, who did not receive it,as true. Tlie special 
«iso oK'erei^ hy Cialiloo is theortdicaliy connected witli tlio 
jiaths of militar^ projectiles, thong'h in practice, since 
tliey move in a i-esisting medium, tlie air, their ])ath 
is essentially dilferent froiji tJio parabola. Curvilinear 
motions, which iieoessarily arise li'om the constant action 
of a central force, making a body dejiavt from tlie recti¬ 
linear path it must otlierwiso take, are chiefly of interest, 
as wo shall presently find, in .the movem’ents of the 
celestial bodies. * 

A thorough c-tposition of the third law of motion was 
left by Galileo to liis successors, who had di- nn.iciriiie 
rccted their attenlion especially lo the deter- ‘'""i- 
minafion of the law.s of impact. Indeed, the tl'hole subject 
was illustrated and the triiih of tlm tlirce lav i verified in 
niany different cases by an examination of the flhenonuma 
of freely falling bodies, ])endnluiiis, ]U'oj<eti1ys, and the 
like. Among those who occupied tliemselves with such 
laiiour.s may he mentioned Torricelli, G.'istelli, Vivi.'in^* 
llorelli, Gassendi. Through the invesi igations of thes*, 
and other Italian, hrench, and English natural philo¬ 
sophers, the princi])les of Mechanics were solidly esta¬ 
blished, and a necessary preparation*Tiiade for their appli¬ 
cation in astronomy. Ity this time every oTie had beconn) 
ready to admit that the motion of the [ilanetary bodies 
■'vould find an explanation on these principles. 

The steps thus far taken for an cxplanaliun of tli« movo- 
nients of the ]danets in cui'vilim.'iir paths there- , ^ 

fore Consisted in the removal of the old miscon- 
eej)tlon that for a body to continue its nnjtion e.iiirniis- 
lorward in a straight line a continued applica- • 
tion of force is necessary, the first law of motion disposing 
:ot that error. In the next jilace, it was necessary lhal clear 
and distinct ideas should bo held of the combination or com¬ 
position of forces, eacli continuing to.oxeroise its influence 
"'ithoiijdcterhjUation or diminution by the other. The time 
had now come'for it to be shown that the peipetual move¬ 
ment ot th(i#plancts is a coiisccpueifco of the lii'st law of 
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motion; their elliptic ])atlis, such as had been detormined 
hy Kepler, a oonsecjuenco of Iho second. Sov^-ral por.son.s 
almost simnltancously had been brought nearly to this 
conclusion without bejug able to solve the problem com- 
])letely. Thus Jlorclli. a.d. Kidd, in treating ^of the mo¬ 
tions of Jupiter’s satellites, distinctly Bhows Jiovv a cir¬ 
cular motion may arise under the intluonce of a central 
force; ho even uses the iUu.s^-ration .so frequently'intro¬ 
duced of a stone wbii-led round in a sling. In the s.amo 
year a papei- was ])resented to the Koyal Society liy Mr. 
Hooke, “explicating the inlleetion of a direct motion into 
acircidar by h siqicrveningattracliv(!])rinciple.” Huygens 
also, in his “ Horologitmi (Iseillatoriun'.,” had publisbcd 
some theorems on circular motions, but no one as yet had 
been able to slunv how elliptical orbits could, upon these 
])i’in(!iple.s, be aeeounled for, though very many had become 
satislied fhat the solution of this problem would beforo 
long be given. 

In Aprib IdSd, the “Principia” of Newton was presented 
Newfoiepiib- to, 1,1h’oy^*'^- Society. I'liis immortal work not 
iic;it,i(iii only laid thi' foundation of I’hysieal Astronomy, 

■ [ 111101 ) 1 . 1 . carried the structure tlioreof very far 

teward its completion. It unfolded the mechanical theory 
of universal gravitation upon the ju inciple that all bodies 
tend to ai>])roach each other with forces directly as their 
masses, and invei'scl/ as the squares of their dist.ances. 

To the forbo ])rodncing this tendency of bodies to 
approach each otlu'r the designation of atti-action of 
gravitation, or gravity, is given. All he:ivy liodies fall to 
the oarhh in such <i way that the direction of their movc- 
I’.oioiuKis toward its centre. Newton proved that 

tlR' direclion in which they must neees- 
iiMivrrsiii sarily move undei- the inllucneo of an attraction 

' <• . 1 • 1 /• -1 • -I 1 

• ot eveiy one ol the particles oi which tlie earth 
is compo.sed, the attraction of a sjihcife talcing elfect as if 
all its ^[articles were concenti’ated in its centre. 

Galileo had idready examined tho manner in which 
prep.aratioii gravity ilcts iipou bodics as an .aecelerating force, 
for Newton, determined tho connexion betwifen tho" 

spaces of descent and tho times, lie illustr/tcd such facts 
experimentally by thtf.use of inclined planes, dy the aid ol 
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which the velocity may be conveniently diminished with¬ 
out otherwjiso chanj^ing the nature of tiio result. He had 
also demonstrated that the earth’s attraction acts equally 
on all bodies. This ho proved by inclosing various sub¬ 
stances ii^ hollow spheres, and shewing that, when < hev 
were suspended♦oy strings of equal length and made to 
vibrato, the time ol’ oscillation was the same for all. On 
the invention ot the air-piipip, a more popular demonstra¬ 
tion of the same tact was given by the e.xjicriment proving 
that a gold coin and a feather tall equally swHtly in an 
exhausted receiver. Galileo had ahso jiroved, by ex|KTi- 
ments on the leaning tower ot; I’i.sa, that the velocity of 
falling bodies is nndiqiendent of their ^ycight. It was for 
these experiments that ho was expelled friim that city. 

Up to the time ot Newton there were only very vague 
ideas that the eartli s attraction extended to aiiy consider¬ 
able distance. Neivton was led to his discovf^ Fxtoi].;ion r 
by reflecting th.at at all xiltitud(^s a.ccixssible to or 

man, gravity appears to be undi'ninisbed, mal 
that, therefore, it may jiossibly ('xtend asdiir^jis the moon, 
and actually be the force wlu’eh didleihs her-'lroin a 
rectilinear path, and makes her revolve in an ort)it roimd'” 
the earth. Admitting the truth of the law of the inve^io 
squares, it is easy to compute whether the moon fails I'rom 
the tangent she would (hiscribe if the earth ceased to act 
upon her by a quantity lu-oportioiTTil to that observed in 
the case of bodies falling near the surface. In the first 
calculations made by Newton, ho found th.it the moon is 
dollectod from the tangent thirteen feet every minute ; but, 
it the hypothesis of gravitation were true, her deflection 
should be fifteen feet. It is no trifling evidence of tlie 
scrupulous science ot this gre.at philosopher that hcrciyxni 
he put .aside the subject for several years, without, however, 
abandoning it. At length, in lt)82, learning llie result of 
the measures of a*dcgreo which Picard had e.xecuted in 
I ranee, .and which alfected the estimate of tlio magnitude 
of the earth he had used, and therefore the dist.ance of the 
moon, he repeated the calculations with these improved 
data.* It is related that “ ho wcnt^iomo, took out his old 
papers, and /esumed his calculations. As they drew to a 
close, ho boiame so much agi tated |^;hat he was obliged to 
VOL. II. * T 
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desire a friend to finish them.” Tho expected coincideiico 
was verified. And thus it appeared that the aioon is re¬ 
tained in her orbit and made to revolve round the earth by 
the force of terrestrial gravity. 

These calculations -"'ere founded upon the"hypothesis 
that tho moon moves in a circular orbil'with a uniform 
velocity. Hut in tho “ Frincipia ” it was demonstrated that 
when a body moves under the influence of an attractive 
force, varving as tho inverse sijuare of tlio distances, it 
must describe a conic section, with a focus at the centre of 
force, and under tho circumstances designated by Kepler’s 
Tiiccauwor lawfe. Kowton, tberel’oie, did far more than 
K.'iiiei’s lawii. furnish the expected solution of the pi-oldem of 
elli])tical motion, and it was now apparent that the 
existence of those laws might have been foreseen, since 
they ari.se in tlio very necessities of tho case. 

This poihf'gained, it is obvious that the evidence was 
Ijecoming unquestionable, that as the moon is 
Him'iid'.A the Hi'ade to revolve round the earth through the 
iiiiiooiiitric iutbiiume of an attractive force exercised by the 
earth, so likewise eacli of the planets is com- 
jAded to move in an elliptical orbit round the sun by his 
attractive force. Tho heliocentric theory, at this stage, 
was presenting physical evidence of its truth. It was also 
becoming ])lain that tho force wo call gravitation must 
be imputed to tho sun,'and to all tho jjlanetary bodies as 
well as to tho caftlr. Accordingly, this was what Newton 
asserted in respect to all material substance. 

But it is a neco.ssary consequence of this theory that 
ivrt\iriijti«ns many apparent irregularities and perturbations 
accuuiitta for. yf podies of the solar system must take place 
byrpason of the attraction of (.'ach upon all the others. If 
there were but one jrlanot revolving round tho sun, it.s 
orbit might be a mathematically perfect cllip.so; but the 
moment a second is introduced, perturbation takes ]dace 
in a variable manner as the bodies chiingo their positions 
iir distances. An exce.ssivo complication must therefore 
be tho consequence when tho number of bodies is great. 
Indeed, so insurmountable would these difficulties bo,’that 
tho mathematical solution of tho general problem of the 
solor system would be hopeless were it not for Bie fact that 
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tho planetary bodies are at Aery great distances front one 
another, anii their masses, compared with tho mass of tho 
sun, very small. 

Taking the theory of gravitation in its universal ac- 
oeptalSon, ^ewtt^i, in a manner tlifst looks as if 
he were divinely inspired, succeeded in demon- tuooiy oi gra- 
strating tho chief inequalities of the moon and 
planetary bodies; in detcrifaining tho figure of the cartL 
—that it is not a perfect sphere, but an oblate.splicroid ; 
in explaining the precession of the cejuinoxes and tho tides 
of the ocean. To such perfection have succeeding niatlic- 
maticians brought his theory, Writ tho iuo.st complicated 
niovenients and ibregnlarities of the solar system have been 
satisfactorily accounted for and reduced to comjmtation. 
d'riisting to these princijdes, not only has it been found 
possible, knowing the mass of a given planot.J,q determino 
tlie jicrturbations it may ]>roduce in adjaavnt oties, but 
even tho inverse problem has been succc.ssf’'lly attacked, 
and from tho porturb.ations the ])la('e and mass df a hitherto 
unknown planet determined. It was tint.: I'rom tho* 

deviations of Uranus from his theoretical place, thtj^noces-^ 
sary existence of an exterior di.sturhing planet was foi^e- 
secn, and our times have witnessed the intellecf nal triumpli 
of maihematicians directing whei'c the telescope should 
point in order to find a new planet. Tho discovery of 
Neptune was thus accomplished. 

It adds to our admiration of the wonderful intellectual 
powers of Newton to know that tho mathematical instru¬ 
ment ho used was tho ancient geometry. Not until 
subsequently was the analytical nmthod resorted to and 
cidtivated. This method possesses tho inapjux'ciable ad¬ 
vantage of relieving us from tho mental strain whicii 
would otherwise opjiress us. It has been truly said tliat 
tho symbols think for us. Mr. Whewell olrsctves: “No 
one for sixty years after tho j)ublication of tiro riie‘‘Princi- 
' I’rincipia,’ and, with Newton’s methods, no one 
up to the present day, has added any thing of mini, 
value to his deductions. Wo know that he calculated all 
the pi'incipal lunar inequalities; in many of the cases ho 
has giv.m us his processes, in others only his results. But 
who has p/esonted in his beautifiH geometry or deduced 

' T 9 
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fromliis simple principles any of the inequalities which ho 
left untoiiched? The })on(levous instrnmont of synthesis, 
so elective in his hands, has never since been grasped by 
any one who conld nso'it for such purjDoses ; gud we gaze 
at it with admiring cm iosity, as on some gigantic imple¬ 
ment of war which stands idle among llio memorials of 
ancient days, and makes ns wonder what manner of man 
he was who conld wield as vt weapon wliat wo can hardly 
lift as a bnrd(;n.” 

Such was the physical meaning of Newton’s discoveries; 
their philosophical meaning Avas of oven greater 
fni'ilort'.’.'r''' im])ortance. The paramount truth was resist- 
dis''v’-roa lo^^sly coming into prominence—that the govern- 
' iiient of the solar system is under nece‘’sity, and 
that it is mathematically impossible for tlie laws presiding 
over it to by.yther than tlusy are. 

Thus it appears that the law of gravitation holds good 
throughout our solar system. But the lieliocontric theory, 
in its most 'general acceptation, considers every fixed star 
' . as 1 ' .g, like the sun, a ])lanotary centre. Jicneo, 

, bei'oro it can bo asserted tliat the theory of 

Mr.’ciion of gravitation is truly universal, it must be shown 
. jiiivcibc. holds good ill the ea.se of all other .such 

systems. The evidence olfered in proof of this is altogetlier 
based upon the observa.tious of the two Ilerschels on the 
motions of the double stars. Among the stars there are 
some in such clo.so ])roximity to each other that Sir W. 
llersehel was led to suppo.se it would be possible, from 
observations u])on them, to ascertain the stellar paralla.x. 
While engaged in those in(|uiries, which occupied him for 
many years, he discovered that many of these .stars are not 
merely^ optically in proximity, as being accidentally in tho 
same line of view, but are actually coiineetcd physically, 
revolving round each otlior in regular orbits. 'I'ho motion 
of these double suns is, however, in many instances so 
slow as to require many years for a satisfactory deter¬ 
mination. Sir J. llersehel therefore continued the obser- 
oravitation of vatious of Ills father, and with other mathe- 
fioubio.'tars, maticians, investigated tho characteristics of 
those motions. Tho first instance in which the true elliptic 
elements of the orbit hf a binary star were determined 
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was given by M. Savary in the case of f XJrsro Majoris, 
indicating an elliptic orbit of 68J years, lint the period 
of otlicj’S, since determined, is verj^^ nincli longer ; tlins, in 
<T Coponie.’it is, accoi'ding to Mr. Hind, more than 7;5(> 
years. I^rom tl%3 fact that tlio orbits in which these stans 
move round each otlier are elliptical, it necessarily 1'oIIoavs 
tliat* the law of gravitation, according to the inverse 
stpiare, holds good in them. Considering the proiligimis 
distances of tlieso bodies, and the dejiarture, fts regards 
structure of the systems to which they belong, front tlie 
conditions obtaining in our unisolar systciUo we may per- 
Ijaps assort thp jirevalenco of the law of giavitatiou 
throughou t the, uni verse. 

If, in •association with the.se double suns—sometimes, 
indeed, they arc triple, and occasionally, as in the ca.se of 
c ljyra>, quadruple- there are opacpio phrKjtiry globes, 
such solar systems differ from ours not only in having 
several suns inslead of a. single one, but, singe the liglit 
emitted isoltcn of different tints, one star s'linimr ,, , 

• 1 • 1 - 1 I I - 1 ^ ‘ 

With a crimson and another with a blue i'l.'bk- 

the colours not always complenientary to one 
uiiother, a wondorl'ul variety of jiheiiomena must he Uho 
resvdt, especially in their organic creations; for orgahio 
forms, both vegetable and animal, primarily depend on the 
relations of eolonred light. How wiried the effects where 
there are double, triple, or even ipradruplo suiiri.se.s, and 
sunsets, and noons, and the hours markeil oil’ by red, or 
purple, or blue tints. 

It is impo.ssifile to hxik back on the history of the tiieory 
of gravitation Avithout sentiments’ of mlmira- „| 

tioii and, indeed, of pride. How felicitous Nrut.m’s 
lias been the nianiier in which bavm been ox- 
plained the inequalities of a satellite, like the iqonn under 
the disturbing intljionco of tlio sun ; the corrosjauidence 
between the cjilculated and observed quantities of these 
inequalities; the extimsioiJof the doctrine to satellites of 
other planets, as thi'se, cjf Jupiter; tlio dutermiiiatlon <it 
the ei(,rtli’s liguro; the camses of t'ho tides; the diflbront 
force of gravity iu diffentiit latitudes, tiiid a multitmle 
of other phenomena. Tlio theory, asserted for itself that 
authority /vhieh belongs to intriireio truth. It enabled 
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mathematicians to point out facts not yet ohservocl, and 
to foretell hiture events. 

And yet how hard it is for truth to force its way when 
hipiotry resists. In the University of* Salamanca, 

being urged to teach physical science, Ir-efused, and this 
was its answer; “Newton teaches nothing that would 
make a good logician or meta])hysician ; and Gassendi and 
Descartes do not agree so well with revealed truth as 
Aristotle does.” 

Among tin; interesting results of Newton’s theory may 
ho mentioned its ap])lication to secular inequalities, such 
Tiipcartiiiii as the acceleration of the moon’s mean motion, 
that satcdlite moving somewhat quicker now 
than she did ages ago. Laplace detected the cahse of this 
phenomenon in the intluence of the sun • upon the moon, 
combined tlio secular variation of the eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit. Jloreover, he showed that thi.s secular 
inequality of tlie motion of the moon is periodical, that it 
requires millions of years to re-establish itself, and that, 
after an ASh'aWb inconceivable time, tlie acceleration Ih‘- 
..•;ome.," a retardation. In like manner, the same maflie- 
mbtician e.v])l!iincd the ol)scrved acceleration in the mean 
niotion of .hqtiter, and retai'dation of that of Saturn, as 
arising iVom the nnitual attraction of the two planets, and 
showed that this secuV'r inccjuality has a period of 
years. With such slow movements may be mentioned tho 
diminution of tho oblicjuity of tho ecliptic, which has 
l)Oen proceeding for ages, but which will reach a limit and 
then comnumce to increase. ’I'lieso secular motions ought 
not to be ^\■ithout intoj-est to those who suffer themselves 
to adopt tho ])atristic chronolog}* of tho world, who suppose 
that tho earth i.s only si.K thousand years old, and that it 
will como to an end in about one thousand years more. 
They must accept, along with that prcipostorous delusion, 
its necessary consequences, that the universe has been so 
badly constructed, and is suchht rickety^ machine, that it 
can not hold together long enough for some of its wheels 
to begin to revolve. Astronomy offers us many* illustiiations 
of tho scale upon winch the world is constructed as to 
time, as well as that iipim which it is constructed as to space. 

Prom what has been said, tho conclusion Ibrces itself 
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upon US tjiat the "leneral laws obtaining as respects the 
earth, hold good likewise for all other pai ts „ . . 
ot the universe; a conclusion sustained not law in the 
only,by Uio nicchanisni of suen motions as 
Avo have fccon considering, but aliki by all evidence of a 
physical kind accessible to us. Tlie circuin.stances under 
whieh our sun emits light and heat, and thereby vivifies 
his attendant planets, are'im'fisputably the same as those 
obtaining in the case of every fixed star, each whicli is 
a stdf-luininous sun. Tfiere is tlms an aspect of hoino- 
gonooiisness in the structure of all systems jn the universe, 
which, though fiome liave s])okt'.n of it as if it were tlie 
indication of a,uniformity of’])! an, and therefore the evi¬ 
dence of^ ]iriniordial idea, is rather to be looked upon as 
the proof of uncliangeable and ix'sistless law. 

What, therefore, now becomes of the doctrine authorita¬ 
tively put forth, and made to hold its sway for 
BO many contnri(.‘S, that tin; <airth, is not only iho thn,iH>ceiitii<; 
central-body of the universe, bat in reality, i^io 
most noble body^ in it; that the sun and oi,. y. stars afo 
mere ministers or attendants for human n.se? tlin, 

jilace of these utterly erroneous and unwortliy vi(!ws,^far 
dilferent conceptions must be substituted. ]\Ian, wheif he 
looks upon the countless mnltitiido of stars-—when he 
reflects that all he sees is only ii. little portion of those 
which exist, yet that each is a light and Jife-giving sun to 
multitudes of oprupus, and therelbre, invisilile worlds — 
when he considers the enormous size of tliese various 
bodies and their immeasurable disf;ancc from one another, 
may form an estimate of the scale on which thh world is 
constructed, anel learn therein)])! his own un.s])eakable 
insignificance. 

In one beat of a pendulum a ray of light woiild piass 
eight times round^ho eircumrerenee of the eai't fi. 

Thus wo may take the sunbeam as a oai-pcnter sun nients i,i 
does his measuring-rule; it servos as a gauge in '-''‘''"■''‘'i)-'). 
0)ir measurements of the univer.se. A sunlieam would )’o- 
quirj more th;in three years to rea’ch us fi-om « Contaui i ; 
nine and a quarter years from (51 Uygni ; from a Lynn 
twelve years. These are .stars whoso jiaralla.x has been 
determimA, and which are thcrefJk’e nearest to us. 
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Of suns visible to the naked eye there are a,hout 8000, 
but the telescope can discern in the Milky Way more than 
eighteen millions, the number visible increasing as more 
Clusters of powci’ful iiisiiumeiits ai'c uscd. Our cluster of 
sturs. stars is a disc divided into two ivranches at about 

one-third of its length. In the midst of innumerable com- 
jiecrs and superiors, the sun is not far from the -place 
of bifurcation, and at about the middle of the thickness. 
Outside tlpj plane of the Milky Way the ai»pcarance would 
be like a ring, and, still farther olf, a nebulous disc. 

From the contemplation of isolated suns and congre- 
,,, . sated clusters we are led to the stupendous pro- 

ut niatto-and blciu ot the distribution ot matter and force 
lorcu 111 Piiac,-. space, aiul to the interpretation -of those 
aHiparent phantoiiis of self-luminous vajiour, circular and 
elliptic disesj.^s))iral wreaths, rings and fans, whose edges 
fade doubtfully away, twins and triplets of jihosphorescent 
haze connected togetlier b}^ threads of light and grotesque 
forms of iiuleseribablo complexity. Perhaps in some of 
these gleaiid-’.'.g.aiqiaritioiis we see the genesis, in some the 
nielting away of universes. There is nothing motionless 
in the sky. In every direction vast transformations are 
occurring, yet all things proclaim the eternity of matter 
and the undiminished perpetuity of force. 

The theory of gravitation, as delivered by Newton, thus 
limit of the knowledge of the mathematical 

iliouryof construction of the solar system, and inferen- 
griivitation. tially Hkowisc to that of other systems ; but it 
leaves without explanation a large number of singular 
facts. It-explains the .e.xisting conditions of equilibrium 
of the heavenly bodies, but it tells us nothing of their 
gengsis; or, at the best, in that particular it falls back on 
the simple fiat of God. 

The facts hero referred to conduct, us, however, to 
vhonoraeniiof higher ])oint of view. Some of 

th.'solar sys- thoiii, as enumerated by Laplace, are the follow- 
iiig:—.1. All the planets .and their satellites move 
in ellipses of such small, eccentricity that they are nqarly 
circles; 2. The movements of the planets are in the same 
direction and nearly in the same plane ; :i. The movements 
of the satellites are in tCro same direction as thpse of the 
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planets; 4. The movements of rotation of these various 
bodies and'of the sun are in the same direction as their 
orbitual motions, and in planes little different. 

The nellylar hypothesis requires us to admit that all 
the pondciiable %uatorial now constituting the me mbuiar 
various bodies of the solar system once extended 
in a,rarefiod or nebulous ^nd rotating condition, beyond 
the confines of tlie most aist^nt planet. That postulate 
granted, the structure and present condition of the system 
may be mathematically deduced. 

h’or, as the vast rotating sjiheroid losf, its heat by 
radiation, it contracted, and its* velocity of rotation was 
necessarily increased ; and thus were left behind from its 
ciiuatorial zonc,\)y reason of the centrifugal force, rotating 
rings, the same result occurring periodically again and 
again. These rings must lie all in one idane. They 
might break, collapsing into one rotating splicroid, a 
planet; or into many, asteroids; or maintain the ring- 
liko form. From the lai'ger of these seci udary rotating 
sjiheroids other rings might be thrown (/If, .., d’roiu tin? 
parent mass; those, in their turn breaking and bec(/\iing. 
spheroids, constitute satellites, wdiose movements corao- 
sp(jnd to those of their jirimaries. * 

Wo might, inde(‘d, advance a .step farther, and show 
how, by the radiation of heat fromjj motioule.ss nebula, a 
movement of rotaf.ion in a determinate diipctioii could bo 
engendered, and that upon these iirinciiiles, the existence 
of a nebulous matter admitted, and the ])resent law's and 
forces of nature regarded as having been unchanged, tlui 
manner of origin of the solar systoimnight bo doddeed, and 
all those singular facts previously alluded to exjdained; 
and not only so, but there is spontaneously suggesle(.Nho 
cause of many minor ])cculiarities not yet mentioned. 

For it follow's from the nebular hypothesis that the 
large planets shorild rotate rapidly, and the 
small ones more shuvly ; tliint the outer ])lanets /-.i lorby a. 
and satellites should be larger than the inner ones. Of 
the satellites of Saturn, the largest is the outermost; 
of tlm^o of Jupit(u’, the largest is the outcrmo.st save ono. 
Of <lio planets themselves, Jupiter is the largest, and 
oute most Sj^'e three. These eannel be coincidences, but 
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must'bo due to law. Tho number of satellites of each 


planet, with the doubtful exception of Venus, might bo 
foreseen, tho presence of satellites and their number being 
determined by the centrifugal force of their prbnary. Tho 
hypothesis also poinfs Out the time of irsvolution of tho 
planets in tlieir orbits, and of the satellites in theirs; it 
furnishes a reason fir the genesis and existence of Satmrn’s 
rings, which are indeed its remaining witnesses—their 
position alid movements answering to its rcijuiroments. It 
accouTits for the ])hysical state of the sun, and also for tho 
physical state of the earth and moon as indicated by their 
geology. It is also not'without furnishing reasons for 
the existemeo of comets as infigrant members of our sys¬ 
tem ; for their singular ]ihysical state; for tho>eccontrie, 
almost parabolic orbits of s(j many of them; for the fact 
that there am as many of them with a retrograde as with 
a direct motion; for their more frequent occuircnce about 
the axis of tho solar system th.an in its plane; and for 
their general antithetical relations to planets. 

If tho-'?alid very many otlier apyiaiwitly disconnected 
wiict,ionic- filets follow as the mechanical necessities o^ 
1111*111 actuniy the admission of a gravitating nebula—a very 
sim])le postulate—it becomes imjiortant to ascer¬ 
tain wbetber, by actual observation, the existence of such 
material forms may be demonstrated in any jiart of tbo 
nni verso. It was the actual telesciqiic observation of such 
olijocts that led ilerscbel to the nebnlai' hypothesis, lie 
concluded that there arc two distinct kinds of nebulai, 
one con.sisting of elnstcrs of stars so remoto that they 
could not be discerned iiuliviilnally, but that these may 
bo discerned b^' suflicieut tolescoinc power; tbo other 
befng of a ha/.y nature, and im’a])ablc of resolution. 
Xelnibn do not occur .at random in tlio beaveils: the 


regions poorest in stars are richest in them; they are 
few in tbo plane of onr sidereal system, but numerous 
about its jioles, in that respeebanswering to the occurrence 
of comets in the solar system. 'I'lio resolution of many of 
tlioso hazy patelics of light into stars by no means digprovcsc 
the truly nebulous condition of many others. 

Fortunately, Lowiiver, otlier means than tclescojhc 
observation for the siAltlement of this question are avail- 
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aWe. In 1846, it was discovered by the author of tJiis 
book that the spectrum of an ignited solid is continuous, 
that is, has neither dark nor bright.fixed lines. Fraunhofei 
had previoifsly made known that the spectrum of ignited 
gases is tfiscont?nuons. IToro, then, is the means of de¬ 
termining whether the light omitted by a given nebula 
coracffe from an incandescent ,gas, or from a congeries of 
ignited solids, stars, or suns. If its spectrum bo discon¬ 
tinuous, it is a true nebula or gas; if coiftinuous, a 
tongorics of stars. 

In 1864, Mr. Huggins made this examination in the case 
of a nebula in the constellation Ilraco. It proved to bo 
gaseous. • 

Subseqlient observations have shown that of .sixty 
nebulae examined, nineteen give discontinuous or gaseous 
spectra; the remainder continuous ones. 

It may, therefore, be admitted that physical evidcnco 
has at length been obtained, demonstrating +iio existence 
of vast masses of matter in a gaseous condition, and at a 
temperature of incandescence. The hypothesis .rf Lapladb 
has thus a linn basis. 

Notwithstanding the great authority of the astrononiprs 
who inti'odueed it, the nebular hypothesis has 
encountered much adverse criticism; not so H"' nobuiar 
much, however, i'rom its obvious scicsitific defects, 
such as its inability to deal with the cases of Tranus and 
Neptune, .as from moral and extraneous considei'iitions. 
Tliere is a line in Aristophanes which points ont prccusely 
the diflicnlty; 

'O Zei/s ovK S)Uy a\\* avr* avrov A7yos yvvl jiaffiK^vuv. 

A reluctance to acknowledge the presidency of la^' in 
the existing constitution and movements ot^ tlio sola’' 
system has been yielded only to bo snccoeiled by a reluc¬ 
tance to acknowledge the presidency of law in its genesis. 
And yet whoever will roflcfct on the sntiject will bo drawn 
to the conclusion tliat the principle involved was really 
settled ley Newton in his “ I’rincipi.a ”—that is to say, when 
it bec'.'iue geometrically certain that Kepler’s laws originate 
in a u athomatical necessity. 

As matters now stand, the nobillar hypothesis may bo 
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regarded as the first superficial, and thereforo imperfect, 
glimpse of a scries of the grandest problems soon to present 
themselves for solutioiif- thc mathematical distribution of 
matter and force in space, and the variations'^of tlmt dis¬ 
tribution in time. 

Such is tlic history of the dispute respecting the iiositioii 
of the earth in the universe.. h.f)t witliout reason, tliei'cforo, 
have I assigned the pontificate of Nicola.s V. a.s 
tun niin'of' 'ti’o t’'Tio closo of tlie intellectual dominion of the 
ercy.siiui- Church. From that time the sceptre had passed 

’’ ■ inte another hand. In all directions Katuro was 
investigated, in all directions new ntethods oi' examina¬ 
tion wore 3 'ielding unexpected and beautiful result.s. On 
the ruins of its ivy-grown cathedrals, EecleSiasticism, 
surprised and bliiidod Viy the brealdng day, sat solemnly 
blinking at the light and life about it, absorbed in the 
re'oollection of the night tliat iiad passed, dreaming of new 
phantoms fiid di'lnsions in its wisiied-for return, and 
vindictively^ .striking its talons at any derisive assailant 
who inf.“:,-.i”t:r6nsly ap])roaclied too near. I li,ave not space 
to d'A.iCribe the scientific activity displayed in all directions; 
toi' do it justice would demand volumes. M-itlicmatics, 
physic.s, cliemistry, anatom^', medicine, and all tlie manj' 
liranclie.s of human knowledge received an impulse. 
Himnltanconsly witli the great events I liave been relating, 
Wotuiurfiii every one of thc.so braiic]ie.s was advancing. 
(i.'YfiuiMni^nt Viota made tire capital improvement of using 
arti'v'ityletters as general symbols in algebra, and applieil 
, that science to geometry. Tj'Clio, emnlating 
Hipparchus of old, m4de a new catalogue of the stars; ho 
determined tliat comets are beyond the moon, and tlnit 
thoj' cut the crystalline firmament of theology in all 
directions, Gilheit. wrote his admirable .book on the 
magnet; Gosnor led the way to /.oology, taking it up at 
the point to which the Sarivcons had continned Aristotle, 
by the publication of his worlC'on the history of animals; 
Belon at the same time, 1!>40, was occupied with fishc.s 
and birds. Fallopius and Enstachius, Arantius and 'Varo- 
lins, were immortalizing tb(miselves by their dissections: 
tlie former reminding .ns of the times of rto]cmy Phila- 
delnhus, when he naivvdy confesses “ the Duke of Tuscany 
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was obliging onoiigh to send living criminals to us, -^honi 
wo killed ‘and tlien dissected.” riccolomiiii laid the 
foundations of general anatomy by liis description of 
cellular ti.-isuc. (Joitor created 'j)atbological anatomy^ 
Ib'ospfcr 7'l[)inu% diagnosis, Tlato* the classification of 
disease, and Ambrose Tare modern surgery. Such were 
the occupations and prospect of science at the close of the 
si.vtecnth century. * 

Scarcely had the seventeenth 02 )cncd when it becamo 
obvioiis that the movement, far from slacken- Themovemc-nt 
ing, was gathering force. It was the ago of i>TOmc» siiii 
(ialileo. Descartes introduced the theory of*aii vigoions. 
ether and vorticeS; but, hearing of the troubles that had 
befallen (ialileo,* was on the point of bui aing his paper.s. 
Several years later, ho was restrained from publishing his 
Cosmos” ” from a 2 :)ious desire not to treat irreverently the 
decrees of tlie holy chair against the jdanetary movement 
of the earth.” This was in Itldo, when the n^iort of the 
sentence of the Inquisition was made kjiown. Ho also 
devehqmd Vietaks idea of the aj)plication of'c’bra Uf 
giiometry, and brought into j)rominonco the mecii'.'^ical.. 
fact, destined to an ini])ort;int a 2 ii>lication in 2 >hysical 
astronomy, that every curvilinear dcilection is duo to'a 
controlling force. To him, among Duroj)eans, also is 
to bo attributed the true explanatimi of the rise of water 
in an exhausted S 2 )ace —“ the weight of thq water counter¬ 
balances th.at of the air.” .Napier ])erl'ected his groat and 
useful invention of logarithms. Hydraulic.s was created 
l>y C’astolli ; hydrostatics by Torrictdli, who also discovei'od 
barometric variations; both w'cio 2 )U 2 nl 8 of (Ialileo.* I'abri- 
cius ab A(jua])end(!nto discovered the valves in the veins ; 
Servetus almoct detected the course of the circulation. 
Harvey conq)lcted what Sorvotus had loft unfinished, and 
de.scribed the entire course of the blood; A.s*llius dis¬ 
covered the lacteals*; Vmii Jlolmont inti'odueed the theory 
of vi'.ality into medicine, §nd made thd jiractlco or art 
thereof consist in regulating by diet the An.-heus, whose 
Heat he aflirmed to bo hi the stomach. In stiamg contrast 
with t'dis ^diantasy, Sanctorio laid the foundation of modern ■ 
irhysiology by introducing the balance into its imjuirics. 
I’ascal, by a«decisivo experiment, cs.|i.blishcd the doctrines 
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of tile weight and pressure of the air, and published some 
of the most philosophical treatises of tho ago: “his Pro¬ 
vincial Letters did more than any thing to ruin tho name 
^f tho Jesuits.” Tho contagion spread to tho Jawyers : in 
1672 appeared Pnffendirfs work on the “Law^jf haturo 
and Nations.” Tho phlogistic theory, introduced by. 
Beecher and perfected by Stjihl, created cliemistry, in 
contradistinction to tho Arabian alchemy. Otto Guericke 
invented Ijie air-pump, Boylo improved it; Hooke, among 
many other discoveries, determined tho essential conditions 
of combustion. Far above all contemporaries in mathe¬ 
matical learning and exjiOrimental skill, Newton was al¬ 
ready turning his attention to the “ reflexions, refractions, 
inflexions and colours of light,” and introducing tho idea 
of attractions into physics. Bay led tho way to comparativo 
anatomy in his syno]>sisof quadrupeds; Swammerdam im¬ 
proved the art of dissection, applying it to tho general 
history of insects ; Uster published liis 8yno})sis of shells ; 
Tournefqrt'and Maljiiglu devoted themselves to botany; 
Grow diEe'."'ered tho sexes of plants; Brown the (piinary 
arraij^.Sment of flowers. Geology began to break loose 
from the trammels of theology, and Burnet’s Sacred theory 
of? the Earth could not maintain its ground against more 
critical investigations. The Arabian doctrine of tho move¬ 
ment of the crust of the earth began to find supporters. 
Lister ascertained the* continuity of strata over great 
distances; Woodward imjuoved mineralogy; the great 
mathematician, Ijoibnitz, tho rival of Newton, propounded 
tho doctrine of tho gradual cooling of tho globe, tho de¬ 
scent ofnts strata by/racture, tho deposit of sedimentary 
rocks, and their induration. xVmong physicians, Willis 
de\;otcd himself to the study of the brain, traced the course 
of the nerves and classified them, and introduced tlio 
doctrine <3f the localization of functions in tho brain. 
IVlalpighi and Lewenhccck applied the micro.scopo as an 
did to anatomy; tlie latter discjpvcrcd spermatozoa. Graaf 
studied the function of the generative organs; Borelli 
attempted the application of mathematics to muscular 
movement; Huverney wrote on the sense of hearing, 
Mayow on respiration; Buysch perfected tho art of injec¬ 
tion, and improved mi mto anatomy. 
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But it is in vain to go on. Tho remainder of Hhese 
page.s would bo consumed in an attempt to record tho 
names of the cultivators of science, every year increasing 
in number,^and to do justice to t3ioir works. From tk^*' 
darkifess jhat h*id for so many .vge.s enveloped it, tho 
human mind at last emerged into light. 'I'hc intellectual 
luote^ were dancing in the ^unboam, and making it visible 
in every direction. ' 

Despairing thus to do justice to individual pljilosophers 
and individual discoveries, there is, however, institution of 
one most important event to wliich I must scicntiHc 
prominently allude. It is the* I'ouiulation of 
learned societies. Imitating the examples of tho Academia 
Secrctoruvi Naturse, instituted at Naples, 1560, by Baptista 
Porta, and of the Lyncean Academy, founded 1603 by 
Prince Frederic Cesi at Ivome for the promotion of natural 
])hilosop>hy, the Accademitt del Cimento was established 
at Florence, 1637; the lioyal iSocicty of London^ 1645 ; and 
the Eoyal Academy of yciences in i’aris, 1666. 

• 

Arrived at tho close of the descrijAion of this lirsi. ^rcat 
victory of scientilic truth over authority and Review of an- 
tradition, it is well for us to pause and look uiropocpnlic 
back on tho progress of man from the erroneous '' 

inferences of his social infancy to tlio true conclusions of 
his maturity—from anthro]iocontric idea,^, which in all 
nations and parts of the world have ever been tho same, 
to tho discovery of his true position and insignificance in 
tho universe. 

Wg are placed in a world surrounded with illusiofis. The 
daily events of our life and tho objects Itefore us tend 
equally to deceive us. If we cast our eyes on the (iafth, 
it seems to be made only to minister to our pleasures or 
our wants. If wo direct our attention to the’.ii,,. sky 
sky, that blue and crystalline dome, tho edges aiipm iit 
of which rest on the tlat,land or the sea—a 
gl.T Oil vault, which Empedocles thought was frozen air, 
and the father’s of the Church the lowest of tho seven 
concentric strata of heavens—wo find a thousand reasons 
for believmg that whatever it covers was iiitended by 
some Good ♦Being for our use. ^f the various living 
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tiling placed with ns beneath it, all are of an inferior 
grade when compared with ourselves, and all seem intended 
for us. The conclusions at which we thus arrive are 
ifurengthened liy a principle of vanity implanted in our 
hearts, unceasingly suggesting to us th ,t thif* pleasant 
abode must have been jnepared for our reception, and 
furnished and ornamented e.xpres.sly for our use. 

But reflexion teaches us ’ that we came not liithcr of 
ourselves, wid that doubtless the same Good Being who pi o- 
Aiaiiropo- pei'ed this deliglitful abode brought us as tenants 
cc-iitnc ideas int(|.it. From tlio hict of our own existence, wo 
are insensibly .and inevitably led to infer the 
existence of God; from the favourable circumstances in 
wliich our lot is cast, we gather eviilences of His goodness ; 
and in the enei gy which natural phenomena often display, 
we see the tokens of llis power. Wlnit other explanation 
can we give r)f tempests in the sea or lightning in tho 
heavens? Moreover, it is only during a jiait of our time— 
our waking hours—that we are brought into relation with 
riiese mat'-vhd things; for the rest, when we are asleep, a 
stat(^h'which we spend more than a third part of oui- 
life, we are introduced to other scenery, other beings. 
Of the world another world. From these wo gather that 
and heaven, there are agents of an intangible and moi e 
ethereal mould, perha.ns of tho nature of Him who 
brouglit us here, jierhaps His subordinates and messen¬ 
gers. Whence do they issue and whither do they go? Is 
there not beyond tho sky above us a region to which 
our imperfect vision cannot penetrate, but which may bo 
accessible to them from tho ])oaks of elevated mountains, 
or to be reached only with wings ? And thus wo jucturo 
to o^irselves a heaven shut olf from earth, with all its sins 
and cares, by the untroubled and impenetrable sky—a 
jilace of light and repose, its jiavementplluminated by tho 
sun and countless other shining bodies—a jilace of peace, 
but also a place of power. , r 

8till more, a thousand facts of our life teach us that wo are 
ofcviiteinga exposed to influences of an evil nature as well 
and hell. as to tlioso that ai'O good. How often, in our 
dreams, does it happen that we are terror-stricken by tho 
approach of hideous .lurms, faces of fearful \appearance, 
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from whicli we vainly struggle to escape. Is' it not 
natural tbrais to attril)Tite tlio evil wo see in the world to 
these as the good to those? and, .since wo can not conceive 
of the oxi-stenee oi heing.s without gissigning them a place., 
where,shall*we hnd for tlicse nialigjiant s]»ii-its a hahitS-*’ 
tion? Is ♦t notaii the dark region beneath the gi'ound, 
far away fi-oni the realms of light —a region from which, 
thrmfgh the volcano, smoket ai^d hui'iiing snl])hur are cast 
into this upper world—a place of everlasting lire and 
darkne.ss, whose iiortals are in caves and sditudes of 
unuttei able gloom ? 


Placed thus on the houndary hetweon such opposing 
])Owers, man is the sport of circumstances, .sms- orm™, the 
tained by beings who .seek his liappines.s, and ™l»‘'tuiiiiriLi, 
tempted Hy those wdut desire his de.struction. Is it :it 
all .surprising that, gnidt'd by such obvious thoughts and 
simple reasonings, ho bt'comes supor.stitions i' that he .sees 
in every shadow ;i sju'rit, it-in! jtoojilcs every .solitary phieo 
with iuvisibhrs ? that ho c.asts a longing look lo the good 
beings who can protect him, seeking to invoke their aid 
by ontroiities, and to j)ro])itiate tluiir }i(d]i b ir,;,.„wilt 
sacrifices of things thtit arc plea.sant and vtilnalthf.- ;^])en 
to such iufiucnces himstdf. why should he not believe Jn 
the olTicacy of pruyt'r? llis conscious superiority lends 
force to his suspicion that ho is a worthy ohjoot for tho 
opposing ]>owers to contend for, fwmonclusion verified by 
the inward strife.s lie fech., as well as by tlso trials of life to 
which ho is expo-ed. 

But dreams at night, and someti]ne.s visions by day, 
serve to enflu'ce the conclusion that life is not yj, 
limited to our transit'u-y continuance Ium'O, but riiiiyana 
endures hereaiter. How often at night do war 
sec tho well-known forms of those wlio have been dfifd a 
long time a])])earing before us with surprising, vividness, 
and hear their almost forgotten voices? 'J'liese are admo¬ 
nitions full of the most .sohmrn suggestions, ju'ofoiindly 
indicating to us that tho d»5ad still continiu! to exist, and 
that what has happened to them must also ha])pon to 
us, aivi wo too aro destined for immortality. I’erhajo 
involuntiiJ’ily wo associate these conclmsioms with others, 
expecting that in a future life good men will enjoy the 

VOL. II. * \ II 
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Bocioty'of good beings like tlicmsolvos, the evil being 
(lisinisscd to tlio realms of darkness and dosjtair. And, as 
human experience teaches ns tiiat a final allotment can 
only 1)0 made by some sn])erior power, we expect that lie 
helm was onr (Creator shall also be onr Judge*; that tliere 
is an appointed time ahd a bar at wliich vfhe find destina¬ 
tion of all who have lived shall be ascertained, and eternal 
justice measure out its jninislnr.ents and rewards. 

From these considerations there arises an inducement 
indiicoiiKius ''fov us to lead a x’irtuous life, abstaining from 
tonioniiity. wickedness and wrong; to set a]);irt it, body ot 
men who may mcditite for us, :ind teach ns by ])rece|>t :ind 
exam])le the course it is best for us to pursue ; to consecrate 
phtces, such its groves or temples, as the more immediate 
habitations of the Deity fo which we may resort: 

Such arc the leading doettrines of Natiirtil Theology of 
primitive man both in the old and now continent. 'I'hoy 
arise from the operations of the human mind considering 
tho fitness of things. 

Just as we Inive in Comiiarative Anatomy the struefuro 
of differon-k animals examined, and their ideuiitie.s and 
difti^’iices set forth, thereby establishing their true rela¬ 
tions; just as wo have in Comjiarativo I’liysiology tho 
fu'jictions of one organic being comjiav'd with tho.se of 
another, to tho end that we may theixdVom deduce their 
Coiira'oi' projier connexions, .so, from the mythologies of 
CoTiiiwnitivn varioijs races of men, a Comparative Theology 
iiin.iogy. l,(j constructed, d'hrimgh .such a scicneo 

alone can correct conclusions be arrived at respecting this, 
the most important of the intellectual o])erations of man --- 
the definite process ofdiis religions opinions, lint it miisi. 
be borne in mind that (..'umparative 'rheology illustrates 
tho.iix'-sult or ell'cct of the phase of life, and is not its 
cause. 

As man advances in knowledge he di.scovers that of his 
Covn'ction.sof pl'imitivo Conclusions some are doubtless erro- 
nniimi|i.iLcii- ircons, and many i‘)(iuiro better evidence to 
I'loi'ic.is. csfabli.sh their truth incontestably. A more 
prolongcfl and attentive examination gives him reason, in 
some of tho most important parfiju’.ars, to change his 
mind. lie finds that the, earth on which ho lives is not a 
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floor covered over witli a starry dome, as lie once snpp«setl, 
l)nt a glo1)o sclf-l)alaiic(Ml in space. 'I’lie crystalline vault, 
or sky, is rccogni/.od to bo an ojitical deception. It rests 
ui)on the ear^li nowln'ro, and is no toundary at all; tlioii'o’ 
is no langd^nn ofliliappiness above it* but a. iimitlcss space, 
adorned with planets and .suns. Instead of a realm of 
darkness and woe in the d(^]dhs on the other side of tlio 
earth, men like ourselves arc’found there, pur.siiing, in 
Australia and New /<*aland, the innocmt 2 >leaijiires and 
encountering the ordinary labours of life. 1-y the aid of 
such lights as knowhslgc gradually sujiplies^ he comes at 
last to diseovcu' that this, our terit^strial liabitation, instead 
ol heing a chosen, a sacred sjiot, is only one of similar 
myriads, niorc numerous than the sands of the sea, and 
piodigally scattered through s]iace. 

Never, iierhajis, was a more imjairtant U nth di.scovcred. 
All the visible evidence was in direct oppiositiou 
to it. The earth, which had hitherto seemed to 
be the very emlilem of immoliility, was demui* Uu'iunMof 
St i'at(Ml to be ca.rri(;d with a double; motion, with ”' ' '' • 

nrodigious velocity, through the heavens; tin; rising and 
Setting ol‘ the stars were; ^U'oved to be an illusion ; 
iind, as resjiects the size of the glohe, it w;is its iii.O:.;- ♦ 
sliowii to bo altogether insignificant when com- 
pared with multitudes of other maghbouring ones—in¬ 
significant doubly by rctisun ol' iis actual dimensions, and 
by the countless iiumhers of others like it in form, and 
doulitlcss, like it, the abodes of many orders of life. 

And so it turns out tliat our earth is a globe of about 
twenty-five thousand miles in eireiimferenee. TiieVoyager 
who circumnavigates it spends no inconsiderahle jiorfion 
ol his life in aceonpdishing his task. It move's round Jlio 
'^Hii ill a year, hut at so great a dislanee from ihat 
luiiiinaiy tliat. if sei.'ti from him, it would look Itke a little 
K|)ark traversing the sky. It is thus recognized as one id’ 
the members of the solar sy^lem. Other similar oihcr 
hodi"s, some of which are of larger, some, of 
small T dimensions, perform similar revolutions round the 
sun ill ai'iiirojiriate periods of time. 

If the*’magiiitilde of the earth he too great for us to 
attach to il#aiiy definite conce^itioiv what shall we ,say of 
' u 2 
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the compass of the solar system? There is a defect in 
Magnitude of the hniiian intellcet which incapacitates ns for 
the universe, coinprchendin”- distances and periods that are 
''Either too colossal or too minute. We "air no clcarm- 
insight into the matter when we arc tldd thf.t a comet 
which docs not pass Ix-yond the lionnds of the system may 
perhaps he absent on its journey for more than a thousand 
years. Distances and jxu'iods such as these are hcjntid our 
grasp. They prove to us how far human reason excels 
imagination, the one measuritig and comparing things of 
wliiolt tlic (xther can form no fionception, hut in the 
attempt is utterly howildered and lost. .. 

But as there are other glohes lilco our earth, so too there 
Tho inhiiity ai'O other worhls nice our solar system. There 
Ilf worlds. self-luminous suns e.Kconding in nmnher all 

computation. The dimensions of this earth pass into 
nothingness in comparison wirh tho dimensions of tho 
solar system, and that system, in its turn, is only an 
invisihle jioint if jilaced in relation with tho countless 
■frosts of. other systems which form, with it, clusters of 
stars. Our solar system, far from heing alone in the 
universe, is only one of an extonsivo hrotherhood, hound 
hy common laws and suhject to like inllucnces. Even on 
tho very verge of creation, where imagination might lav 
tho hoginning of the .realms of chaos, we see unliounded 
proofs of ordeiy a i-ogularity in tho arrangement of inani¬ 
mate things, suggesting to us that there are other intellec¬ 
tual creatures like us, the tenants of those islands in tho 
abysses of sjiaee. 

T'hough it may take a beam of light a million of years 
to firing to our view those dist.ant worlds, the end is not yet. 
Faraway in the de]iths of space we catcli tho faint gleams 
of other groups of stai's like our own. The finger of a man 
can hide them in their remoteness. Their vast distances 
from one another have dwindled into nothing. They and 
their movements have lost all individuality; the innumer- 
alde suns of which they are comjiosod blend all their 
collected light into one jiale milky glow. 

Thus extending our view from the earth to, the solar 
insigniflcanco systciii, frotii the solar system to the expanse of 
of man. ^ho gi’oup of stars to which we belong, we behold 
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a scries of gigantic nohular creations rising up one^rfter 
another, and foiiiiing greater and greater colonies of 
worlds. No numbers can express them, for they make 
the firmamejit a haze of stars. Uniformity, even thong>h‘’ 
it be ^ho nnifoi-^iity of magnificeiice, tires at last, and 
M'o abandmi the survey, for our eyes can only behold a 
bounjless pro.sp(!ct, and co<iseience tells us our own un- 
sjieakablo insigniiieancc. * 

Hut what lias become of the time-Iionourcd doclj'ine of the 
human destiny of the universe? that doctrine .j.,.ii,„iphgf 
for the sake of wljich the controversy 1 have sciontiiic 
described in this chapter was faised. It lias 
disappeared, l^i vain wais Bruno burnt and (lalileo im¬ 
prisonedthe truth forced its way, in spite of all opposi¬ 
tion, at last. The end of the conflict was a total rejection 
of authority and tradition, and the aduiitmu of scientific 
truth. 
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THE EEliOPEAN AflE OF llEASO^—(Continued). 

IIISTOnV OF THE EAliTH. —IIEU SVI’CESSIVE CHANGEI^.IN THE COEUSE OF 

TiMJ-;. 

Orii iitid and Oceidcnial Daclrinns rcKpectin^ the Vhrth in Time.— 
Cradnai Wnda nimj of tilt: latter tnj atttronomieal Facts, and the lit sc 

af Fcirntifif (ietdatjij. .... , ,, I 7 7 • /r 

Impersanal Manner in irhich the f‘rt,litem was emmlnalltl solved, chiejltj 
thr'iiadi Fa,"ls coma tied noth Heat. 

Vruafs of liinidess linratiou from inunjanic Facts .— Igneous and Aqueous 

Fro'./'s of tilt: saute frttin orgairic Facts.—Fucressire Creatianf and Ji.r- 
ti/etions ofliriiit} Foniis.'and their eonti uiportiiieniis Dietritadion. 
F.ritlenees of a sloirtif duliniutj Teuipi rtitiire, anti, tto rejore, of a long 
[I'iiio .- .fhe Vraetss of Frenis htj Catasirophe and hi/ Fan;. -Aiiatogt/ 
of Iiidiridiial and ' Itace Jlerrlopnieiit.—Jiolh an: determined hi/ 

inieliaiiiieahle Fair. .,r , . i. .. r 

Foiirtiision that the Vlan oj the Unirerse rndieates ((_ Mnltii/hctlij of 
of inliiiith S/iace, and a. Succession of II orlils in infinite Time. 

A viO'i'OiiY could not lie inor(! coiu]doto nor a triiiiu])li iiioro 
xgooftbe lirilliaiit than that which had been gained hy 
•'■'’'I''' ' Eci(!n(^o in tlio contest concerning the position of 

the cai'th. Thongli tlioro followed closely thereupon an 
invywtigal ion of scarcely inhn-ior moment' that rosi)ecting 
tlio age of the eartli'-so tlmronghly was tlie ancient 
authority nitclhb.!tually crushed that )t found itself in- 
ca))al)lc of assei’ting hy force tho i'atristio idea that our 
planet is less than six thousandjyears old. 

Xot but that a resistance was made. It was, however, 
of an indirect kind. Tho contest might ho 
is'lmpiTwS- lilamcd rather to a partisan warfare tk.‘'n to tho 
Iys..iv,.,i. ep.lilierate movement of regular armies under 
recognized commander/, in its history there ishiio central 
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fiijjure like Galileo, no representative man. no brilliant and 
oi)portnno*ovcnt like the invention of tlie tele.scopt'. Tjie 
question moves on to its solution im])er.sonallv. A little 
advance is made here by one, tlierb by another. 'I’lu^ vjiii' 
was Itnisbed, tli»nyb no great bati’le was fouglit. In the 
(Ilapter w% are entering upon there is, tliereioro, none of 
tliat^dramatic iutenist coijnected with the last. Imper- 
roually the (]Uestion Avas deitidod, and, tliereforo, iuiper- 
Niiially 1 must desciil)e it. 

Ill Oriental countrii's, Avlicrc the popular belief assigns 
to the oreation^ of man a very ancient date.jind o, 
even asserts for some emjiires* a duration of 'Vrsti'ni iiw;- 
liundreds ot thousands of yo.ars, no dilliculty as 'll"'"!!]the'**'* 
respects ^tbe age of the earth was felt, there. 
st'oming to have btrin time enough tor eveiw ttvent that 
humaai re.soarches liave detectoil to transjiire. I’ut in the 
West, Avhero the doctrine tliat not onlv tlie etirtli, but the 
univirse itself, was intended for man, has been carried to 
its conseipiences Avitli e.xae.ting rigtjiir, eireiiiiis^ances forbid 
us to admit that tliere was any needless dela,y between tlv. 
prepai'ation ot tlie liabitation and the introduction of the 
tenant. Tliey also force upon us l in^ conclusion tliat a'few 
centuries constitute a very large portion of the time* of 
human existence, since, if avo ailojit the doctrine of an 
almost limitless ]ieriod, avo should fall into a diiliculty in 
explaining Avhat has liecomc of the countless myriads of 
generations in the long time so past, and, eonsiihiring that 
wo are taught tliat the end of the world is at hand, and 
must be exjiceted in a foAV years at the most, avo might 
seem to arraign the goodne.ss of God in this, that Ho has 
left to their fate immeasurably the larger ])ro]iortion of 
our race, and has restricted His mercy to ns alone, wl^ii aro 
living in the departing tAvilight of the oveiiing of tho 
Avorld. 

Ihit in thi.s, as ifi the former case, a closer examination 
>f the tacts brings ns to t|ic indisputable conclusion that 
wo ha V A decided unworthily and untruly; that (:„r,action of 
our gu.ding doctrine of tho uniA-erso licing in- tiii' Eurupcan 
tended for us is a misoralilo didiision ; that tho 
scale on'whicli t]io Avorld is constructed as to time answers 

fo that on,which it is constructed, as to space; that, as 

# * 
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respects onr planet, its origin dates from an epoch too 
remote for onr mental a])])roliension; that myriads of 
centuries liavc been consnmed in its coming to its ])rosent 
■'■ate; tliat, by a slon ])rogres.sion, it has passed from 
stage to stage, nninh .bited, and for a ’ong time unin¬ 
habitable by any living tiling; that in their pr iper order 
and in due lapse of time, the organic series have been its 
iidiabitants, and of these a .Gist majority, whose nnmbers 
are so great that we cannot oiler an intelligible estimate 
of them, have passed away and become extinct, and that 
finally, loi' a briet jieriod, we have been its possessors. 

Of the intentions ot (tod it becomes ns, therefore, to 
speak with reverence and reserve. In tlmso ages when 
there was not ;i man upon the earth, what was tbi'. obiect? 
Was the twilight only given tlnit the wolf might follow 
his fleeing ]irey, and the stars made to shine that the rojml 
tiger might ]mrsno his midnight maraudings ? Where was 
the nse ot so mnch that wgis beantifnl and orderly, when 
there was not a solitary intellectual being to understand 
;yid enjoy? Kven now, when we ai'e so mnch disposed 
to judge of other worlds iiom their apjiarent adaptedness 
to b t the abodes of a thinking and resjionsible order like 
omselves, it may bo ot service to remember that this 
earth itself was for countless ages a dungeon of pestiferous 
exhalations and a den of wild lieasts. 

It might moreover appear that the conclusions to which 
u elevates WO come, both as respcct.s the position and age 
de'rsdosthe woi'ld, iiiust neeessai'ily have foi- their 

piisHion ot consetpiences the diminution and degradation of 
■ man, the rendering him too worthless an object 
for God’s ritgtird. lint hero again we fall into an error. 
Tru^y we have debased his animal value, and taught him 
how little he is—how insignificant are the evils, how vain 
the pleasures of his life. J5ut, a.s resiiects his intellectual 
princi]>le, how does the matter stand? What is it that 
has thus been measuring the terrestrial world, and weigh¬ 
ing it in a balance? \V'hat is it that has been standing 
on the sun, and marking out the orbits and boundaries of 
the solar system ? What is it that has descended inl'6 the 
infinite abysses of space, examined tlio counties^* worlds 
that they contain, and compared and contrasted them 
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togetlier? What is it that has shown itself cajiahlo of 
dealing with magnitudes that aro infinite, even of com- 
naring infinites together! What is it that has not hesi¬ 
tated to tjaco tilings in their history through a 
Gte'/nity, nnd h?on found ea]>ahlo cf regarding equally the 
traiisitorjl moment and endless duration? Tliat whieh is 
con^ictont to do all tliis, s*) far from being degraded, rises 
before us with an air of suf'passing grandeur and inap- 
pi'f/ciahio worth. It is tlie soul of man. 

from tho facts givmi in tlie last cha])ter resjiccting tho 
relations of the earth in space, we are ne.xt led Koiations of the 
her relations jn time. ’ eiuiii m nme. 

So long as.pcience was (qtpressed with the doctrine of 
the human destiny of tlie universe, whieh, as its con¬ 
sequence, made this etirth the great eent' il body, and 
elevated man to sujircmo impovtanee, there was much 
difficulty in treating the jiroblem of tho ago of the world. 
The history of the earth wjis fit first a wild and fictitious 
cosmogony. Scientific cosmogony arose, not from finy 
theological considerations, but from tho telesco]iic fisciy- 
tainment of tho jiolar compression of the ]danet Jupiter, 
and tho consequent detormiiifition by Kewtoii tha» tho 
earth is a spheroid of revolution. With a true cosmo^ny 
came a better chronology. The patristic doc- Antliropocon- 
trine had been that the earth came into cxistenco iric woas of 
but little more than five thousand yeays ago, and ondofthe 
and to this a pojmlar o)iinion long current was 
added, that its end might be very shortly expected. From 
time to time periods wore set by various aulliorities 
determining the latter event, and, ns true knowledge was 
e.xtingnished, the year 1000 came to be the universally 
appointed dale. In view of this, it was not an uncoiiimou 
thing for persons to commence their testamentary bequests 
with the words, “Jn exiiectation of the ajqirbaehing end 
of the world.” Ibut tho tremendous moment passed by, 
and still the sun rose fjnd set, still the seasons were 
punctual in their courses, and Aiituro wore her accus¬ 
tomed aspect. A later day was then |)redictod, ami again 
anclTigain disappointment ensued, until sober-minded men 
beganperceive that the Scriptures were never intended 
to give information on such subjects, and predictions of 
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the eil'd of the world fell into discredit, abandoned to tlio 
illiterate, whoso inorhid antici])ations th(iy still anruso. 

As it wiis thus with tlie end of our planet, so it was as 
f;'yards her origin. By degrees evidence began to ar;- 
cuiunlate easting a dotibt on her reccnt‘'^date,/'evidence 
continually becoming more and more cogent, ^n no in¬ 
significant manner did the e.stahlishmcnt of* the 
dortrine'.if heliocentric theory, aided by the discoveries of 
Illimitable the telescope, a.ssist in this result. As I h.ave 
.said, it utterly ruined past restoration the doc¬ 
trine of the human destiny of the universe. With that 
went down all arguments which had de])ended on making 
man the measure of things. Ideas of urexpected sub¬ 
limity a.s to the scale of magnitude on which the-world is 
con.structed soon enforced them.sclves, and proved to be 
the precur.sors of similar ideas as to time. At length it 
was perceived by those who were in the van of the move¬ 
ment that the Bible was never intended to deliver a 
chronological doctrine respecthig the beginning any more 
than the end of things, and that those well-meaning men 
who were occu])ied in wresting it fi’om its true purposes 
wer(? engaged in an unhapjiy employment, for its tendency 
could bo no other than to injure the cause they desigmxl 
to promote. Nevertheless, so strong were the ancient 
persuasions, that it wa:^ not without a struggle that the 
doctrine of a long ]ieriod forced its way—a struggle for 
the age of the earth, which, in its arguments, in its ten¬ 
dencies, and in its results, forcibly recalls the preceding 
one respecting the position of the earth; but, in the end, 
truth overnxlo all authority and all opposition, iind the 
doctrine of an e.xti-emely remote origin of our 2 Jlanet ceased 
to bcypjien to disjmto. 

In a scientific conception of the universe, illimitable 
siiaces are of necessity connected with li,niitless time. 

The discovery of the progressive motion of light offered 
Indications de- the means of an absolute demonstration of this 
pcndiuj'onthe connexion. Kays emitted hy an ohiect, and 
motion of making us sensible ot its presence by imjupging 
light. Qjj 2 ;lio eye, do not reach us instantanoo\\sly, but 

consume a certain period in their passage. 

If any sudden visibljr eliect took jilaco in tlfe sun, we 




Blicmld not sec it at the at)8olntc moment of its occnVrence, 
but about eig:ht minutes and thirteen seconds later, this 
being; the time i-equired for light^to cross tlie interveriimr 
distance. ,A11 jjheiiomena take place in reality antwio'r 
to flic T'lonierR; at which we oVserve them by a time 
Icmg'cr propoition as the distance to be travelled is 
giciitor. 

There are objects in th6 heavens so distant that it 
would Lake many hundreds of tlumsands of yoftrs for their 
light to reach us. d’hen it necessarily follows, since we 
can see them, that they must have been created and must 
have been shining so long. 

The vchjcit.v with which light moves was first deter¬ 
mined 1^ the Ilanish astronomer Homer from the eclipses 
of Jupiter’s satellites, November, lt)75. It ivas, therefun^, 
a determination of the rate for I'ctlcctod sedar light in a 
vacuum, and gave lt)t<,0U() miles in a second. In 1727, 
llradley determined it for direct stdlar light^liy his great 
discovery of the aberration of the fixed stars. iMore 
recently, the experiments of M. Foucault and (hose of .H 
Fizcau, by the aid of rotating mirrors or wheels, have 
confirmed these astrmiomical observations, Fizeau’? de¬ 


termination of the velocity approaching that of lloflicr. 
I’robably, however, the most correct is that of Struve, 
191,515 miles per second. 

This astronomical ai'gument, which srgves as a general 
introduction, is strongtJiened by numerous phy- 
sical and physiological facts. But of the dif- ..lUir.iKcuf 
ferent methods by which the age of the earth 
may be elucidated, J shall prefer- that which 
apjiroaches it through the phenomena of heat. “ ‘ 

Such a manner of viewing the problem has led .to its 
determination in the minds of many thinking nien. 

As correct astinnomieal ideas began to jirevail, it was 

perceived that all the heat now on the surface _ 

01 oiir planet IS (lorjved Ir^m the sun. IJirongli hcituiotB'oD 
the cir runistance of the inclination of her axis of 
rutati(jn to the plane of her annual motion, or 
throiigh the fact of her globular form occasioning the 
pri'senffition of different parts of her surface, according to 
their latit«ides, with mure or loss f^li(piity, and hence the 
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reception of less or move of the rays, thevo ma^ ho local 
and temporary variations. But these do not affect the 
general principle tliat tlie quantity of lieat tims received 
'InJcgt be the same from ^ear to year. ^ 

This thermometric c<pii librium not only/holds j good for 
The eqiiiiibri- surface, it may also be demon.strat[ (l for the 
um of interior whole lua.s.s oF the planet. Tlie day has mot 
“ ' sliovtened by the -o i’,-,,- of a second since the time of 

llipparchut^, and t herefore tlie decrease of lictit can not have 
been so nmcli as tlie of a Fjilircnheit degree, on the 
hypothe,sis tliat tlie mean dilatation of all terrestrial 
substances is t!t|ual to that of glass, xs oViiu one degree. 
If a decline bail taken place in the intrins'c heat of the 
earth, tliere must have been a diminution in her size, and, 
as a necessary conseipience, the length of the day must 
have become Ic.ss. The earth has tberefore reached a 
condition of ccpiilibrium as resjiects tenqieratiire. 

A vast body of evidence has, however, come into pro- 
It.'i ancient minence, establishing with equal certainty that 
(ipcime. there was in ancient times a far higher tonqiora- 
ture in the planet; not a toniperaturc concerned with a 
fractmn of a degree, but ranging beyond the limit.s of our 
therniometric scale. The mathemat.ical ngiiro of the earth 
offers a re.sistless argument for its ancient liipielied con¬ 
dition—that is, for its originally high temperature. But 
how is this to be co-ordinated with tlio conclusion just 
mentioned? Simply by the admission that there have 
ela 2 rsed prodigious, it might almost be siiid limitless, jicriods. 
As thus the true state of affairs began to take on shape, 
it was 2 >erceived that the age of the earth is not a question 
Nocossity for of authority, not a question of tradition, but a 
aiongump. niatheiiiatical jiroblem shaiqdy defined: to de¬ 
termine the time ol cooling of a globe of known diameter 
and of giveti condiictibility by radiation jn a vacuum. 

In such a state of things, what could be more unwise 
than to attempt to force opinion, by the exercise of autho¬ 
rity? How unsiieakably mischievous had jiroved to bo 
a like course as resjiects the globular form of the earth, 
which did not long remain a mero mathematical abstrac¬ 
tion, but was abruptly brought to a practical issu'e 'by the 
voyage of Magellan's ^hip. And on this question of the 
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age of the earth it would have been ecjually unAviso to 
become olitangled with or committed to tlio errors of 
patristicism—errors arising from well-meant moral con¬ 
siderations^ but Avhich can nevei^ exert any inflnenc^.ou 
the ifolntion of*i scientific ])robloii-. 

One (let after another bearing upon the question 
gra;lually emerged into yiew. It rvas shown 
that the diurnal variations ohtenqierature- - that 
is, those connected with night and day—exteij^d lieiioftljc 
but a few inches beiuiath the surface, the seasonal 
ones, connected with winter and summer, to many feet; 
but beyond this Avas (liseoven»d a sfratiiin of invariable 
temperature, .beneath Avhieh, if wo descend, the In'ut in¬ 
creases jit the’rate of 1'" hahr. for every fifty or seventy 
feet. The uniformity of this rale seemed hi im])ly that, 
at depths quite insignificant, a. very high teiiqieratiiro 
must exist, d’his Avas ilhistrateil by sucii facts that tho 
water Avhich rushes up from a depth of 171)-l feet iji tho 
Artesian well of Gremdlo has a tenq)eratiin* of 82" Thihr. 
'J'ho moan tempm-aturo of Paris being al)out rd ’ hahr., 
these numbers give a rate of 1" for cAan-y fifty-eight feet. 
If, then, tho incrca.so ot heat is only 100’ per niile,*at a 
depth of less than ten ndles every thing must be rod Jiot, 
and at thirty or foi'ty in ,a irndted state. It A\ms by all 
admitted tluit the rise of temperature Avith tho depth is 
not at all local, but occurs in Avfiatevor part of the (.'arth 
the obserAurtion jnay bo made. The general conclusion 
thus furnished Avas re-enforced by tho evidence of volca¬ 
noes, Avhich could no longer bo I'ogarded as merely local, 
depending on restrictetl ai’eas for. tho su])]>ly ’of melted 
material, since they are found all over the land and under 
tho sea, in tho interior of continents and m.'ar tho si(ores, 
beneath tlie cquat(.)r and in tlio ])olar regions. It had 
lieen cstimahid that there are probably tAvo tlKTu.-jand aerial 
or subaqueous crifptions every century. Some voh’Anoes, as 
^Ktna, Inwefor thousands^of years poured forth I heir lavas, 
and s ill there is an unexhausted su])ply. IhoryAvhcro 
a conunon source is indicated by tho rudely uidform 
matSrials ejected. Tho fact that tho lines of volcaiuo 
activify'shift pointed to a (loop source; tho periodic incre¬ 
ments ani^ decrements of for<;o boif^the same intei’pretation. 
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They far traimceiul the range of history. The volcanoes 
of central France date fi oin the Eocene period ; their 
j)uwer increased in the Miocene, and continned throngh 
“t.lij^ riiocone; those of Catalonia hclong tc the J’liocene, 
probahly. Coupled with, volcanoes, cartlnp ikos, with Vheir 
vertical, hori/.otital, and rotary vibratio s, haviiifg a linear 
velocity of from twenty to ijiirty miles ]ier minjito, 
indicated a jirofonnd focus of action. The great earth¬ 
quake of Lisbon was felt from IS’orway to Moiocco, fi'om 
Algiers to the Whist Indies, from Thuringia to the Cana¬ 
dian lakes. It absolutely lifted the wliole bed of the 
North Atlantic Ocean, lbs origin was in no superficial 
p(nnt. 

A still more universal proof of a high tc'm.ireraturo 
i'r..i.frr()mihc afi'cctiiig the Avhole mass of tiro inbo-ior of the 
iiHMii (lonsity. j^-lobo was bcliovcd to bo jOresented in the small 
mean density of the earth, a density not more, than ')•()() 
times that of wab'r, the mean density of tlie solid surface 
being 2’7, an'd that of the solid and sea-surfae{i together 
Fh. I5ut this is i.iot a density ansAvering to that wliidi 
the earth should have in virtue of the attraction of her 
owiuiparts. It implied some agent capable of rarefying 
and,dilating, and the only such agent is heat. Although 
the law of the increase of density from the n|)per surfac'o 
to tlu^ centre is unknown, yet a conpiarl.son of tlie earth’-s 
compression with her velocity of rotation demonstrated 
that there is an increasing density in tlu^ strata a» tve 
descend. 'llie great fact, however, wliieh stands jn'O- 
mincntly fortli is the interior heat. 

Not only w(U'o evidences thus otfor<‘d of the existence of 
a high temperature, and, tlunrifijro, of the laqjse of a long 
time by the luarsent circumstances of the glohi;; every 
trace of its former state, duly considered, yielded similar 
indications, the old evidence corroborating the new. And 
soon it. a])peared that this would hold good whether 
considered in the inorganic or organic as])e(d,. 

In tl/o inorganic, rvhat other interpretation could be 
lm>ipnii(^ {lut on the universal occurrence of igneous rodcs, 
tormoi'hiRii hi ciiormous mountain ranges, some ejected 

t M.p. nitun,-. from \-ncath, forcing their tortuous way t'ihough 
the resisting superiucumbent strata; veins of, various 
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mitionil coiisiitiition, and, as tlioir relatioTis \vitl^ one 
anotlior sliowed, veins of very different date.s':' Wliat 
<4lier interja-etation of layer.s of lava in sncoessiori, oi'io 
nnden- anotlaa-, and oftcai with old di.sinteoTah’d inah'rial 
hetwkieii ? ‘Wlij^t of those nnnu'nms volcaiioes wliieh liaA^o 
never hetifi^ knoAvn to sliow any sy^-iis of aetivitv in the 
period of listory, thon^’h they somet’ines occur in countries 
like’France, einiinnitly histoi v;? What ineaninj^ could be 
assio-inal to all those dislocations, .subsidence.s, and elcA'a- 
tions which tlu' crust ol the earth in oveTy country 
jircsents, indications of a lo,s,s of heat, of a contraction in 
diameter, and its necessary covse(jui'nce, ffacdure of the 
exterior consolid^ited shell alone' liii(!s of h'ast resistance? 
.4nd thoiie'h il'*\vas asserted ly some that the catastrojihes 
ot Avhit'h*thes(^ are the «;videnccs wau'c occasioned by forces 
ol un]ia,ralleled encr;;'y and incessaait ojK'ratmn—un])aral- 
leled Avhen (amipareil n ith such b.rrestrial foi'ces as wo are 
familiar with—that did not, in any res]iect, chaiigo the 
inferjiretalion, for there coidd have been* no abrupt 
diminution in the intensity of those foi'ces. whi(ti, if iJiey 
had lessened in power, must have ])as:sod through a long, 
a gradual decline. In that Auu'y decline tluire i i,,.,,. 
thus spontaneously came foi'th evidences of a iin^.iy 
lung la.jise of time, 'i’he whole course of Nature 
Satisfies us how gradual and deliljerato ai'o her proceedings ; 
tlmt there is no abru]it V)oundar 5 '* between the ])a.st and 
tli(! present, but that tiie one insensildy slkides off into the 
ofher, this ju'esent s])ringing gently and imjierceptibly out 
ol the jiast. If Aiolcanic jdienomena and all kinds of 
Igneous manifi'stalions—if dislocations, injection*, the in¬ 
trusion oi niclled material into sf'rata Avere at one time 
more treipient. more violent if, in the old times, mundane 
forces possessed an energv Avhich they have now losf .*flieir 
present diminished and deteriorated coudil-ii*n, coupled 
"’iih the faet that«l'or thousa.nds of years, throughout the 
range of liistory, tliey have been invariably .such as wo 
lind tbi in now, sliouid be* to ns a jii'oof how long, how 
loi g ago those old times must haveheeu. 
flms, therefore, was perceived the necessity of co-ordi- 
nating^+he scale of time '.vith the .soalu of s 2 )ace, and such 
Views ol' the jihysieal history of the earth were extended 
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to celpstlal bodies which were considered as havinj^ passed 
Support from througli a similar course. In one, at least, this 
astvonomiciii assoi'tioii was Tio mere matter of spccnlation, 

/acts. actual obse'-vation. The broken snrface of tho 

moon, its volcanic com;s and craters, its iponiltains,.with 
their lava-clad side's and ejected blocks gli.stcni^g' in tho 
sun, ifroved a succession of events like those of'.he carih, 
and demonstrated that there, is a planetary as well as a 
terrestrial geology, and that in our satellite there is evidom® 
of a primitVve high temperature, of a gradual decline, and, 
therefore, of a long ])rocess of time. Terhai's also, con¬ 
sidering the rate of heat-exchange in Venus by reason (rf 
her pro.ximity to the sun, the pale light which it is said 
ha.s been olfsei'ved on her non-illuminated jfai't is the de¬ 
clining trace of her own intrinsic temperature,' her heat 
lasting until now. 

If astronomers sought in systtmiatic causes an explana¬ 
tion of theso foots if, for instance, they were 
facts imply ui?jp().sc(l to examiiK' Ilow lar changes in the oh- 
cl'ati ^ li(juity of the ecliptic are connected therewith 
atigcs. ^necessary at tho outset to concede that 
thoscale of time on which the event proceeds is of pro¬ 
digious duration, this secular variation observing a slow 
process of only -l.a'7” in a century ; and lienee, since the 
time of llijiparchus, two thousand years ago, tho jdano of 
the ecliptic has apjiroachcd that of tho equator by only 
a cpiarter of a'degree. Or if, again, they looked^to a 
diminishing of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, they 
were compelled to admit tho same postulate, and deal witli 
thousamfo of centuries. Under whatever aspect, then, the 
theory was legarded, if onco a former high temperature 
were admitted, and the fact couph'd therewith that there 
has ‘feeii no sensiVile decline within tho observation of man. 
whether tho exjihination was purely geological or purelv 
astromrmical, the motion of heat in thci'inass of tho earth 
is so slow, yet tlie change that has taken place is so great, 
tho variations of tho cuntempVatod relations of tho solar 
system so gradual—under whatever aspect and in what¬ 
ever way tho fact was dealt with, there arose tho indis¬ 
pensable concession of countless centuries. 

To tho astronomer such a concession is nothing extra- 
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or<liiiary. It is not bociinso of tlio time reqniroil fUAt lio 
ontortains any donbt that the s>in and his sysh-iii accom- 
})}tsh a Fovolntion round a distant ccaitrc of <i;ravi(\- in 
ninoteen niijlioiis of yoars, or that the year V)f c la ra-^is 
half a*ini]Hon t)l^onrs. lie looks forward to tliat <iistant 
day Avlien JSiiins will disa,])])ear fi-oni onr skies, and the 
Soutlicm Cross he visil)lo, <ind V('.£;'a tlu; f>o]ar star, lie 
looks hack to the tinu^ wheift y Draeoni.s ocenniod that 
conspicuous position, and the huilders of tlio ^'oat pyra¬ 
mid, B.O. 3970, gave to its suhtei'iiuiean ])assage an inclina¬ 
tion of 26'^ 15', corres])onding’ to tlu^ inferior culmination 

of tJiat star, lie tells ns that thh Southern Cross he<ran to 

• • • • ® 

no invisible in»;)2' 30' N., 2000 ys.'.ars hefoi'o our (ua, and 
that it hiid previously attained an altitude of more tlian 
lO'k When it di.sa]i]ieai'ed from the horizon of C;e eountries 
on the Ikiltie, the ])yra.niid of Cheops had been '‘ri'eted more 
thaii a tliousaud years. 

W'c must ]>a.ss hy a eojiiousmass of evidence furnished hy 
a(]ueous causes of change operating on tlu! earlh’s T’m.rsoftimo 
surface, tliough these add A'cry weiglity jiroof ii. n; ;ulllr.,u^^ 
to the doctrine of a h»ng'pmiod. d’he, lilling u]) 
of lakes, Ihc formation of delias, the (uitting po\vei»of 
running water, the de])o.sit of trav(u-tines. tln^ denudation 
of inimcn.se tracts of country, the carrying ol' their detritus 
into the sea, the changes of shoiMS hy tides and wav'cs, the 
formation of strata hundreds of niiles in h'ligth, and the 
iinhedding therein of fossil remains in numln'rs almost 
heyond helief, I'lirnished many interesting and important 
facts. Of these not a few jn'cscntcd means of computat ion. 
It would not ho diflioult to assign, a date lor sticli geo- 
gra])hlcal events as the ])roduction of the Caspian ami l»ead 
Seas fVom an examination of the sum of saline material 
contained in their waters and de])osited in their heil. Avitli 
the annual amount hi-ouglit into them In' theii'’suppl} ing 
river.s. Such compulatiims were c'xeculcd as I'csjiccts the 
growth of Lower I g.ypt,and the backward cutting ol 
Niagara I’alks, and, though they might be individually 
"pen to criticism, their mutual acoonlancc and teadenev 
furnislied an evidence that could not be gainsaid. The 
continifal accumulation of such evidence ought not to he 
without it# weight on those who arc still disposed to treat 

VOL. 11. ^ 
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ugly the power of geological facts in, developing 
truth. ,, 

To .such facts were ,'‘dded all those, with which volniaes 
, might bo filled, proving tlio univoicjality.pf the 

ami I'mm tile ” i. ' f al r 1 T f al tl 

nmvrim‘iit 3 of movouieiits ot ttic solul criTst ot tyo earth— 
till’earth's strata once necessarily horizontal iu]w inclined 
at all angles, .stra,ta uncoil form,able to one another 
—a body of evidence most co[)ious and most satisfactory, 
yet demurstraiing from the immen.sity of the results how 
slowly the work had gone on. 

How was it.jiossiblo to conceive th.it beds many hundred 
feet in thickness .should have lieen precipitated suddenly 
from water? Their mechanical condition implied slow 
disintegration and denudation in other localities do furnish 
material; their contents showed no trace of viidence ; they 
rather |n'oved the deposition to have occurred inatrampiil 
and quiet way. What intcrjiretation could be put upon 
facts continu.ally increasing' in number like those observed 
in the south-east of England, where fresh-water bods a 
thousand feet thick are covered by other beds a thousand 
feet thick, but of marine origin? What upon those in the 
north of England, where massiis once ujilifted a thousand 
feet above the level, and, at the time of their elevation, 
pre.senting abrupt jirecipices and clilfs of that height, as is 
pi'oved iiy the fractures,and faults of the existing strata, 
have liei'ii altogether removed, and the surface loft plain ? 
In South Whiles there are localities where 11,000 feet in 
thickness ha ve been bodily carried away. Whether, there- 
fori', the si rata that have boon formed, and which remain 
to sti'iko' us with astoni.shmont at their prodigious mass, 
were considcrod; or tho.so that have lieen destroyed, not, 
however, without leaving unmistakable tr.aces of them¬ 
selves ; tin; processes of wearing awciy to furnish material 
as well as flic accumulation, of necessity,p'cipiired the lapse 
of long periods of time. 'I'he undermining of cliffs by the 
heating of tlie sea, the redistril.ution of sands and mud at 
the bottom of the ocean, the washing of material from hills 
into the lowlands by showers of rain, its transport byjivor"' 
courses, the disintegration of soils by the intluonco of frost, 
the xveathering of rocks by carbonic acid, and the solution 
of limestone by its aiij in water—these are effects which, ' 
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even at tlio.quickcst, seem not to amount to mnch jin tlio 
(’oiirso of tho life of a man. A thonsand years could yield 
but a trilling result. > ^ 

VVe.have »ilrci^ly alluded to another point of view fi»,m 
wliicli thc!^ mechanical clFects were considered. 'I'lic level 
..il' the lancljand sea has unmistakably chan^^ed. There are 
nu)UiV,ain eminences ten or*lifl;een tlnmsand i'eet in altitude' 
in the interior of continents over which, or throue'li whieli 
shells and other products of the sea are ju'ofuselt scattered. 
And thoug'h, considering tho juamu-bial immobility of the 
solid land and the proverbial instability of the water, it. 
might at first bo*supposed much more likely that tire sea, 
had subsided than that the land had risen, a more critical 
(sxarninatfon soon led to a ehange of opinion, lleforc our 
eyes, in some countries, elevations and depressions are 
taking place, sometimes in a slow secular manner, its in 
Norway and Sweden, that peninsula on the m.u'th rising, 
and on the south sinking, at such a rate that, accomplish 
the whole seven hundred feet of movement, more than 
twenty-seven thousand years would be ref|nired if A 
had always been uniform as now. Elsewhere, as on the 
south-western coast ol' South America, the moveiuenl is 
])aroxysmal, tho shore lino lifting for hundreds of niTles 
instantaneously, and then pausing for inany y<^ars. In the 
Ulorea also, range after rang(! of o.W soa-clilfs exist, some of 
them more th.an .a tJu.msand feet high, witii terraces at the 
base of each ; but tho Moi'ea has laam well known for tin* 
last twenty-five centuries, and in that time has undergone 
no material chaiige. Again, in Hicily, similar; inferior 
sea-cliffs are seen, tho rmbbish at their bas(.« containing tho 
bones of the hi)»popotamus and mammoth, jiroofs of tJio 
great change the climate has undergone since tl«? sea 
Washed those ancient beaches. Italy, ])re-eminontly the 
historic country, in which, within the niemoi'y of man, no 
materral change of configuration has taken place since the 
I’leiseicr.-nc pmlod, very fate geologically speaking has 
exper.enced elevations of fifteen hundred feet. The seven 
hills »Qf Homo are of the I’lioceno, with iluviatile deposits 
and reji^ont terrestrial slndls two hundred feet above tho 
Tiber. There intervened between tho older I’lioceno and 
the newei/a period of enormous lentth, as is demonstrated 
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l)y t]’\acciimHlatcd cffoots taldiifi; place in it, and, indeed, 
tlio same may be said of evi'ry jnxtajiosed pair of distinctly 
marked strat^a. It demanded an inconceivable time for 
l)(5ds once horizontal at tlie bottom of the sea'to bo tilteel 
to great inclinations ; iu reepiired also the endnring exertion 
of a prodigious force. Ascent and descent may y'o detected 
in strata of every age. movements sometimes paroxys'mal, 
bnt more often of traiupiil and secular kind. The coal- 
Ix^aring stltita, by gradual snVtmergenct;, attained in South 
Wales a I hickiK-ss of 12,t)0() ieid, and in Nova Scotia, a total 
thickness of l.-f,o70 feet; tlie uniformity of the process of 
submergence and its slow steadiness is indicated by tlie 
occurreiH'e of erect t rees at ditfercTLt levels : seventeen such 
re]ietitions may bo countcal in a tliicknesa of 4515 feet. 
'Idle ago of the trees is ]>roved by vheir size, some being 
four feet in diameter. IJouud them, as they gradually 
went down with the subsiding soil, calamites grew at one 
lev(;l after anotlior. In the Sidney coal-field fifty-nine 
f >ssi) forests thus occair in .superposition. 

' Such was the conclusit m forci 11 g itsel f from considerations 
connected with inorganic nature. It received a 
Sa'i..'nn'r'’ ^ luost cinpliatic endorsement from the orgaidc 
ijiKutcuiiara- world, for there is an intimate connexion 
bel.weon the existence and well-b(ung both of 
plants and animals, and-the lieat to which tluiy are exposed. 
Why is it that the orange and hunon do not grow in New 
York? What is it tliat would iiuivitably ensue if these 
(jxotics wei'e exposed to a cold winter? What must take 
place if, in I'lorida or other of the Southern states, a season 
of unusual rigor should oc(mr ? Does not heat thus con¬ 
iine within a lixi'd boundary the s))read of these plants? 
And? so, iigtiin, how many otliers there arc which grow 
luxuriantly in a tenqierato climate, but are parched up 
and killed if fortuitotisly carried bcnc''th a hot tropical 
sun. To every om; there is a climate which best suits the 
condition of its lihi, and certain limits of heat and cold 
beyond which its existence is not ]iossible. 

If the mean annual heat of the earth’s surface were slowly 
to rise, and, in the course of some ccnturie.s, the tempera¬ 
ture now obtaining in Florida should obtain in New York, 
the orange and IcmoP' would certainly be fetund here. 
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With tho increasing ]icat those plants would comir^buccs a 
nortliward niarcli, steadily advancing as oppor¬ 
tunity wa.s given. Or, if tire reverse took pl;*co, orKauisMsby 
and 6rr an>* roa^irn tho heat of tln^ torrid zone • 

declined n»ifil tho winter’.s cold of how York should he at 
last reaclu*! under tho e([nator, as tho dosoKiut wont on tho 
oiaiigo and lemon would retreat within a narrow and 
narrower region, and end hy heconiing extinct, the con¬ 
ditions of tlioir o.xposure heing incom])atihli? with tho 
continuaiMXi of their lifci. From such considei-ations it is 
thoreforo oVivious that not only (toes heat arritngo the limits 
of the distrihutitm of plants, erecting round them boun¬ 
daries xvJiich, thrrngh invisihhi, ar(i more insuperahlo than 
a wall of brass, it also reg'ulal,es tlnur march, if march 
there is to be - nay, oven conlr-uls their very existomre, and 
to g(.‘nora, and sjiecies, and imbviduals appoints a period (jf 
duration. 

iSuch observations ayiply not alone to jdants^ tins animal 
kingdom oilers e(|ually .significaint illustrat ions. i,, 

Why does the white liear enjoy the leaden .sky <'aii7,..'ois«i*, 
of tho ])olo and his native iccjborg? W'hy does 
tlie tiger rcstri(;t hini.sedf to the jungles of India? Caij it 
bo doubted that, if flu; mea.n annual tem))eratuio should 
d(!cline, tho jxdar bear would come witli his icebrn-g to 
eoriHjsponding ,south(U’n latitudes, «r, if tins heat should rise, 
the tiger would eommema! a northward jortruov? Docs he 
not, inder'd, every summer ]ienetratc mndliward in Asia .as 
lar as the latitude, of I’erlin, and retire again as winter 
(:;omes on ? W’hy is it lliat. at a given signal, tluj birds of 
Jiassage migrate, jiro.ssed forwaial in tho sjnlng l>y the 
heat, and ])resse,d backward in the autumn by the cold'-' 
Jlio aiuiual migration of birds illustrates tho caii.^s of 
geological a])pearam'es and ('xtinctions. |tow(*.not herein 
recognize the iigeftt tliat determin(.‘S animal di.stribution 
must not deceive onrselv(;s wirli any fancied terivstrial 
im[ ‘(liuieiit or restraint. * Let tho heat i isc but a f(;w 
deg t!os, and the turkey-buzzard, to xvlujse powerfid wing 
dista*ce.s are of no moment and the free air no impediment, 
■'vouldjie seen hovering c^ver New York; let it tall a lew 
degrees, iiud he would vanish from the streets oft 'harh.‘st(jn ; 
let it lall/a littie more, and ho x'^uld vauL'-h from tho 
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earth, i Shell-fish, once (ho !iihahito,iits of tlic Ihitish seas, 
rctii-ed duriiifi; the e-hicial })cvio<l to the Mcditeri-anoiiTj, and 
■with the ru*"nri)iiig wUruith have gone hack northward 
ag'Sio. 

Aiiinials are, thus controlled hy lieat in an j^ndiroct as 
o.iitroiofaiii- ’"'ell as a (lii'cct Way. Indirectly; tOr, if their 
iDiiis by fond. i„. (Uinini.slied, they innst seek a more ani])]o 

sn))]>ly; if it I'ails, they must jierish. Donhtless it was 
insunieienl food, as well as the setting in of a more rigortnis 
climate, that occasioned the destruction of the mastodon 
gigantens, which ahoundo'd in the I'nited States after the 
drift jieriod. Such great (dephantine d'orms could not 
j)ussibly sustain themselvi's against the rigors of the 
present, winters, nor (;ould they lind a sufficient supply of 
food for a considerahle portion of the, year. 'I'he disap- 
pc'arajiee of aninuds from tlio face of the earth was, as 
ikilaamtology advanced, ascertained to have hecn a deter¬ 
minate prO(\>ss, a Condition of their (‘xistence, and either 
inherent in themselves or dependent on their environment, 
it was proved that the foi'ins now existing aro only an 
insygniticant ])ait of the eonntless tribes that have lived. 
Nu iri nfoc- oartli has heen the theatre of a long succcs- 
.du.io unj I.x- sion of appearaiicoB and removals, of creations 
iinction.-,. and oxtinetions, reaching to the latest times. In 
the Ideistoeeue of Sicily, of the fossil shells are ex¬ 
tinct; in the hoVio caverns of England, out of thirty-seven 
mammals eighteen aro extinct. Hut judging, from what 
may ho olfStu'vcal of tlio duration of I'aces contemporaiy 
with us, that their life is ])rolong'od for thousands of years, 
suceessivo generations of the Same spticies in a long order 
reijlacing their ]tr(!deccssor.s before final removal occurs, 
tliis''5gain resistlcssly brought forward the same conclusion 
to which all the foregoing facts had pointed, that there 
have transpired since the introduction c'f animal life upon 
this glolic very long periods of time. 

Through the operation of this law of extinction and of 
creation, animated naturo, both on tho continents and n^, 
the .seas, has undergone a marvellons change. In tk'o lias 
and oolitic seas, tho Enaliosauria, Cetiosauria, and ( 'roeo- 
dilia dominated as the iJeljdiinidm and Balienidm do in^ 
ours; the former hav(^/heeu eliminated, thelatteVproduced. 
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Along witii the cetaceans came the soft-sc.alccl j^ycloid 
and Ctenoid fishes, orders whicli took the place of tlie 
Ganoids and I’lacoids of the Mcs»zoic tim<j(3. One after 
anotl^er suftccs^jvo species of air-hreathing repti]('s IRao 
enieiged, continued for their a])ponitod time to exist, and 
then died* out. Tlie develo])mont has l*een, not in the 
descending, hut in the ascendjng order; the Ani])hithoria, 
Spali’cotheria, dh'iconodoii of tlie Me.sozoic times were snh- 
stituted hy higlier tertiary forms, hior liave flieso muta¬ 
tions been abrupt. If mammals are tlie chief cliaracter- 
istic of the Tertiary ages, their, first hegiu»ings are seen 
far earlier; in <ho tria.ssic and oolitic formations there 
are a few of Iho low^er orders struggling, as it wore, to 
emerge. •Tlie aspect of animated natui-o lias altogether 
clianged. No longer does the eamclojiaid wander over 
Europe as he did in the Miocene and riiocene times; no 
longer are great ele])hants .seen in the American forests, 
the hippopotamus in England, the lihinoceriks in iSihoria. 
'I’lie hand of man has introduced in the New the horse of 
the Old World; hut tlie American hor.se, that ran on the 
great plains eontenqiorary with the megailierium ami 
megalonyx, lias for Inns of thousands of years been extinct. 
Even the ocean and the rivers are no exception to these 
changes. 

What, then, is the manner ofi •origin of this infinite 


succession of forms? It is often snifioieiit*to see 
clearly a portion of a plan to he able to determine exiiiKtions 
with some degree of certainty the general ar- 
raiigement of the whole ; it is often snllicient to kijow with 
precision a part of the life of an in’dividiial to guess with 
probable accuracy his action in some fortlicoiiiing event, or 
to determine the .share ho has borne in aifaiivs tliaf^are 
])ast. It is enough to appreciate thoroughly tlie stylo ol a 
master to ascertai* without doubt the authenticity of .an 
hnputed jiictnre. And so, in the ailairs of the uiiiycrsc, it 
is ei ongh to ascertain tho%iannor of operation ol a jiart 
in (I der to settle tlie manner of operation ol the whole, 
o hen, tliorcfore, it was perceived how the di.sappearanco 
of vanishing forms IVom tho surface of the globe is ac- 
coinjilished—that it is not by a sudden and grand provi¬ 
dential iiitjBrvention—that there is visible quitting forth 
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of th<^ Oininpotont hand, hiu slowly and silently, yet 
eurcly, tlie ordinary laws of Natnro are ponnittod to take 
thoir course TL.that lieah, and cold, and want of food, and 
dryiies.s, and inoisture, in the end, as if by an' irresistiblo 
destiny, accomplish the event, it seemed to indAeate that, 
as regards the iidroduction of new-comers, a siitableness 
of external comlitions had .calWl them forth, as an' nn- 
suitableness could (;nd them. Changes in the constitution 
of the air or its ]U'essure, in the composition of the sea or 
its depth, in the brilliancy of ligiit or the amount of heat, 
in the inorga';iio matcaiaLof a medium, will modify old 
forms into new ones, or compel their oxttinctiou. Jlirth 
and death go hand in hand; creation and extinction arc in- 
•sejiarable. The vai iation of organic form is coiitinuous; 
it depends >i])on an oi'derly succession of material events; 
appearances and eliminations are managed upon a C(unnion 
})rinciple; they stand connected with the irresistible course 
of great mundane changes. It was impossible that geo¬ 
logists could reach any other conclusion than that such 
phonoinona are not the issue of direct jirovidential inter 
volitions, but of, physical inlluonccs. Tire procession of 
organic life is nut a moth-iy march ; it follows the jirocession 
of physical events ; and, since it is impossible to re-establish 
a sameness of physical conditions that have once come to 
an end, or reproduce the (srdor in which they have occurred, 
it of necessity follows that no (.irganic form can reappear 
after it has once died out -once dead, it is clean gone for 
ever. 


In the., course of the lilo of individual man, the parts 
liu.cTsiiUai constitute his system are undergoing mo- 

nidicpiiar uicntary changes; those of to-day arc pot the 
creniifsii. game as those of yesterday, and they will bo 
replaced by others to-morrow. There have been, and are 
every instant, insterstitial deaths of all the constituent 


particles, and an unceasing removal of those that have 
jierformed their duty. In the sioad of departing portions, 
now ones have been introiluced, interstitial births and 
organizations perpetually taking place. In physiology dT 
became no longer a question that all this proceeds in a 
determinate way' under the operation of priiuuples that are 
fixed, of laws that are'invariable. The alehenljsts intro-* 
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duced no poetical fiction when they spoke of TUo«nicro- 
cosin, asserting that the system of man is cmhlemaiical of 
the s_ystem of tlie world. The iiitercalati^n of a new 
orgar^ic motecnl^ in a living hoing answers to the in*NO- 
diiution of,a now form in the nnivei'sal organic series. It 
reciniros much ])ower to call into ex^tonco a living 

niolecnlo as to jiroduce a living heing. lloth are accom¬ 
plished upon the same ])rinciple, and that principle is not 
an incessant intervention of a siipeniatui'al kiftd, hut the 
oi)eration of unvarying law. riiysical agents, working 
through idiysical laws, remove iy oi'ganisms Kuch molecules 
as have aecom]di.shed tlieir work and Ci'eato new ones, and 
phy.sieal agenrs, working through physical laws, control 
th(! extiifctions and creations of forms in the universe of 
life. The dilference is only in the time. Wh.at is accoin- 
pli.shed in the one case iii the t'virjkling of an eye, in the 
other may demand the lapse (jf a thousand centuries. 

d'he variation of organic forms, under ,tho foi'ce of 
external eireumstam^es, is thus necessary to he under.stood 
ill connexion with tliat countless succe.ssion of living; 
heings demonsti'ated hy geology. 11 carries us, in common 
with so much other oviclence, to the lapse ol a long tfmo. 
Kor are such views as those to which wo are thus e^tui- 
strained inconsistent with the admission ot a I’rovidontial 
guidance of the woi’ld. Man, hovywer learned and pious ho 
may he, is not always a trustworthy interpreter of the ways 
of God. In deciding whether any philosophical doctrine 
is consistent or inconsistent with the Divine attributes, 
we are too jirone to Judge of those attributes hj'our own 
finite and imperfect standard, forgetting that the only test 
to which we ought to resort is tlie a.scertainment if the 
doctrine he true. If it ho true, it is in unison witliK^Iod. 
Perhaps some who have rejected the conce]it.iou of the 
variation of org:^i\c forms, with its postulate limitless 
duration, may have failed to rememhor the gi'andeur of 
the univer.se and its rekitions to space and to time; 
per] a])s they do not recall the system on which it is 
udmwiisterod. Idko the anthropomor])hito monks ot the 
hiile, they conceive God as if ho were only a very large 
Tiiun how couhl it for :i moment luive hocii (hmhtea 

that it ii^far more—I use the expression reverently in 
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the stylo of the great Coiisti actor to carry out, his inteu- 
D-f<'nci><)!tiio tions by tlie summary operations of law? It 
process of i.u might ho cousisteut with the weakness and 
things bylaw. Pg rcducot] to the necessity 

of personal intervention for tlio accomplishment of his 
plans, but would not that bo the very resujf of such 
ignorance ? Does not alisoluto' knowledge actually ituply 
procedure by preconceived and unvarying law? Is not 
momentary- intervention altogether derogatory to the 
thorough and absolute sovereignty of (lod? The astro¬ 
nomical calculation of ancient events, as well as the 
prediction of those to come, is essentially founded on the 
princi]ilo that tliero has not in tlie times under considera¬ 
tion. and tliat tliero will never be in the future, any 
exercise of an arbitrary or overriding will. The corner¬ 
stone of astrononi}’ is this, tliat the solar system—nay, 
oven the universe, is ruled by necessity. To operate by 
expedients is, for the creature, to operate by law for the 
Creator; and so far from the doctilno that iireations and 
oxtinclions are carried on by a foreseen and predestined 
ordinance a system which works of itself without nei'd 
of any intermeddling—being an unworthy, an ignoble con¬ 
ception, it is completely in unison with the resistless 
movements of the mechanism of the universe, with wliat- 
evor is orderly, symme.trical, and beautiful upon earth, 
and with all tho di'cad magnificence of the heavens. 

It was in Italy that jiarticular attention was iirst given to 
niBtoncai Organic remains. Leonardo da Vinci asserts that 
sketch of early they arc real shells, or tlio remains thereof, and 
Pai.wjiitoiogy. pfiiist have changed 

their relative position. At this time fossils wore looked upon 
as nv’o curiosities, no one supposing that they were at all 
numerous, and many were the fantastic hypotheses pro¬ 
posed to account fur their ocoui rcnce. Spme referred them 
to the general deluge mentioned in Scripture; some to a 
certain jilastic power ohscurely.attributed to tho earth; 
Pome thought that they were engendered by tho sunlight, 
heat, and rain. To Da Vinci is due tho first clear assc^ptiofi" 
of their true nature, that they are actually tho remains of 
organic heings. Soon tho sulijoct was taken up hy' ‘other 
eminent Italians. ITacustor wrote on the potrifoctioiis of' 
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Verona; Seilla, a Siciliai. on marine bodies tumf/*into 
itonc, illustrating his work by engravings. Stil! later, 
Vallisneri, 1721 , published letters (»u marine bodies found 
in roejes, atfeinj4ing by tlieir aid to deterniino the extent 
of the jna\iine dcjiosits of Italy. 1'liese early cultivators 
of geolog>>s(»on ])erceived the advantage ^o be gained by 
the establishment of nmseuyis and the publication of 
catalogues. The lirst seems to have been that of John 
Kentman, an exanudo that was followed by t^aloeolarius 
and Vallisneri. iSubsctiuently Fontanelle proposed the 
construction of charts in aeeorijanee with fijssil remains; 
but the jiriiieiplt; invidvod was not applied on the great 
scale as a true geological tost until iutroJuraal by Smith in 
connexion with tire llnglish .strata. 

To Steno, a Dane, is dm; the recogniti(.)i'- of pre-organio 
in contradistinction to organic rocks, a disiinc- tiio pre-or- 
tion the terms of wliicli necessarily involve liim.. 
the idea of time. Soon it b(a‘amo generull,y recognized 
that the strata in which organic remains occur are of a 
later date than those devoid of them, the ju’c-organic roek^j 
• hnnonstrating a pro-organic; time. .Moreover, as taccts were 
dovelopcjd, it was jclain that thc-re are e.s.sential (liHereAces 
in the relations of f >ssils, ar.u that, though in Italy *1110 
same species of shells may occur in the; mountains that 
occur in the adjacent seas, this .was vi;ry far from being 
the case uniformly elsewhere. At length’ the truth began 
to emerge, that in proportion us the strata under examina¬ 
tion are of an older date, so are the diU'erences between 
their organic remains and existing s])i'(;ies more marked. 
It was ahso discovered that the sante spoci(;s often exfauls 
suj>erticially over immense districts, but that in a vertical 
examination one species after another rapidly appeawrin a 
descending order an order whicli could b(;,verilied in 
spite (if thri (;on»)rtions, fractur(3s, and displacements of 
the strata, A very ini[)ortant theoretical conclusion was 
h( u presented; for the rSpid su(;ces.sion of essentially dit- 
tere.it oi'ganic fornns, as the rrjcks rvere ohh;r, was clearly 
altogether iiiconsistimt with one catastrophe, as the uni- 
versij delug(‘, to wlJch it had b(.'en generally referred. 
It Was ])lain that the thickness of the strata in which they 
Were en\y?loped, and the pro(.ligiou,'^nuinuers in which they 
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occiinYd, aiiswev(;d in some dej>Tee to tlio period of life of 
those fossils, since every ono of tliom, large or small, must 
have had it;y time of -hirtli, of maturity, and ol’ deatli. 
ins'iinoiciicy When, therefore, it could he ikA longer denhted 
oi asiiijiic that .strata many linmlreds of f(iet ir thickness 
cAtastropiio. , p.powded witli sneh remains,'Ht hecame 

altogether ont of the <]>iest'on to refer tlu'ir ciitomhmeni 
to the confusion of a single c,alastrophe, for every thing 
indicated an o)'derly and deliliei ate proceeding. iStill more 
cogent did tliis evidence heeomo ndicm, in a more critical 
manner, the fo.ssils were studied, and some strata were 
demonstrated to he of a fresh-water and orhers of a marine 


origin, the one interoalated with the other like, leaves in a 
book, d'o this fact may he im|)uted the (inal overthrow of 
the doctrine of a single catastrophe, and its replacement 
by a doctrine of })eriodical changes. 

From these statements it will therefore bo understood 
Thnor.feriy tlic.t, Commencing with the first appearance of 
pro(!ri'psi<iii of organization, an orderly process was dcmoii- 
rtgaiii/otion. li'om fomis altogether unlike those with 

which we are familiar, u]) to those at present existing, a 
pixjccdnro eondneted so slowly that it was impossihlc to 
assign fur it a shorter duration than thousands of eentniaes. 
Moreover, it seemed that the guiding condition which had 
coni.rolled this secular ilniroh of organization was the same 
which still determines the ])ossil)ility of existence and the 
distribution of life. The sucuession of organic forms 
indicates a clear relation to a descending temperature. 
The plants of tho earliest times are plants of an ultra- 
tropical cliinahi, and that primitive vegetation seemed to 
domon.sti’ato that there had been a uniform climate—a 
climSto of high temperature—all over the globe. Tho 
coal-beds ofi Kova Scotia exliihitod tho same genera and 
species as those of Enro[) 0 , and so well*^ marked was tho 
botanical connexion with tho declining temperaturo in 
successive ages that attempts were made to express eras by 
their prevailing organisms; tlius llrongniart’s division ii, 
for tho brimary strata, tho Ago of Acrogens ; tho Hccoridary, 
exclusive of the tlrotaeeons, the Ago of (lymnogeixi; tho 
third, incbfding the Cretaceous and Tertiary, tlio Age of 
Angiosperms. It is to/be particularly remarked' that tho 
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('rot.U-'OcmsJloT.'x, in tho oggrcgato, coiuln'iioa tlio .■int</!MoHt 
and succeeding poi'iods, proving tliat. tlio change wasniot liy 
crisis or sudden oatastropiio, but tljat tlu; new forms ro^ o 
gontlv anicttg Jjio old ones. After tlio ll?^cono poii'id, 
dieotvlcdopous .angiospernis boeanl'e, the prevalcTvt form, 
and from +]iat date to tlie I’leistocone the evidences of a 
coiittnued refrigeration are'alisolute. 

As thus an ex.amimition w.as made Iroin the most ancient to 
the later ages, indications were found of a clinmito anunge- 
ineiit more and more distinct in tlie, high lati- ciim.aosin 
tudos, from I he ultratropical through the tro])ical, 
the temyierate, dwwn to the present frigid state; ' 
in lower latitudes the declining jirocess stojijiing short .at 
nn earlieP ])oint. It therefore a|ipeared that there has 
been a produclion of climates both in an oi.ier ot time and 
in an order of locality, the greatest change having oecnrred 
in the frigid zone, whiclt has passed tlirough all mean 
temperatures, an intermediate change in il^^e temperate, 
and a minimnm in tlie torrid zone. The general clleet has 
tlins heen to prcsi'nt a snceession of surfaces on the sam» 
]ilanct adapted to a v.aried organization, and offering a 
more magnilieent spectacle than it wo were penuittw,* to 
inspect many different planets; lor in them there might 
be no necessary connexion oi their iorms of file, hut in 
this there is, so that, were onr hnojvledgo of (timparativo 
Physiology more perfect, wo might amuse ourselves with 
interoalatiiig among tho plant and animal organisms 
familiar to us hypothetical lornis that would make tho 
series eompleto, and verify onr principles Viy their suhse- 
ijnent discovery in the deep strata ot tlio earth. 

Does not this progression of life in onr planet suggest <a 
like progression for the solar system, which in its iiggBJgato 
is passing in myriads of years through all oi'gmiic phases 
May Ave not .also, ^'voni our solar system, rise ui a simil.ir 
eoneeption for the universe? _ _ 

I'here are turn very imp*>rtant considerations, on which 
wo T aist dwell for tho eompleto under.staiidiiig ot tho 
'•'-.nsooneneos of theso changes: bst. The Tiiechanism ot 
the (hiclining tenipcraturo; 2d. Its effect in tho organic 
world* 

let. A/uniformly high tempers^ture could never be 
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lasted all over tlie surface of oiir planet tliroiia;!! any 
heating inlluencc of the sun. A high and 


Thi> naturo of . ^ . , . , . , - , 

t^irnstriaide- nnjtonu teiKporaturo niierrni^ly poiiit.s to an 
iernal cause; 


clinii.g tem¬ 
pt.'future. 


internal cause; an<l the graduj 1 afipearanco of 
climates, manifesting a relatively , increasing 
power of the svn, indicates tlie slow diminutijm of that 
internal heat. But this is precisely the conclusion which 


was come to from a contemjdation of the eai'th from a 
purely phjsical luiint of viiov. So long as its intrinsic 
heat overpowered that derived IVoni the sun, it was not pos¬ 
sible that anything answering to climati-s could be e.sta- 
blishcd ; and, until a certain degree of cooling by radiation 
liad been accomplished, the heat must have been compara¬ 
tively uniform in all latitudes ; but, that ])oint gained, there 
necessarily ensued an arraiigenicnt of zones of different 
temperatures, or, in other -vords, climates appeared, the 
yu-ocess being essentially slow, and becoming .slower as the 
loss of h(«it u'ent on. Finally, when loss of heat from the 
earth cea^ id, an eijuilibrium was reached in the climate 
arrangcnient as we noAV find it. Thus yuirely yihysical as 
well as geological considerations brought yihilosophers on 
this yioint to the same conclmsion— that conclusion which 
has been so often repeated- very long neriodsof time. 

2nd. As to the etfeet on the organic world. Nothing can 

live at a ten’ll* eratiire higher than the boiling- 
(iT.e-toiiThe yioiiit 1)1 Water, lor the condition of life imyilics 
Kioraand ybere sliall circulate from part to part of a 

r fillllU. 1 • • 1 ■ 1 • * 

living mechai'i'.ni a watery Inyuid, sap, or blood. 
I’’rom this it necessarily follows that a yilanct, the tem- 
jieraturo of which is above a certain limit, must necessarily 
have a lifeless surface; and this soomed to bo the inter- 
yiretSdon of that yire.-organic time to which we have re¬ 
ferred. Moreover, when the temyierature suitably descends 
so as to conic within the limit at wliitfh life is yiossible, 
its uniformity over the surface of a planet will produce a 
sameness in the organization, it would ho an identity if 
heat were the only regulating condition of life. At thi.s 
stage of things, tlie solar heat heiug ovcrywworcd,'tintnr 
sensibl y uniform temperature in all latitudes existing, still 
the only yiossible organic forms arc those consistent with a 
high tenipcrature, uii^ormity in tho physical', condition^ 
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impres.sing» a general uniforniity in tlio aspect /jf life 
geographically. But tlie nioniont that climate * 
arrangement has hecomc })ossihl(>, variety^of r'ldJismbu- 
orgai^ic fonh he*jmcs pos.sihlo. Now also ensne.s 
another aU-im])ortant result—g(!{)i^ra})hieal dis- 
trihntion. j Both of plants^anil iuiimals. tl^oso whose vital 
eom^ti(jns are inconsistent wit^i the occni-ring change must 
retire from tlie affected locality. In plants this retroces¬ 
sion is brought to ])ass hy the gradual siclftming and 
death of individuals, or the impossil)ilitv of reproduction; 
in animals there is added thereto, hecause (.’f their power 
of locomotion, voluntaiy retirement, .at least in tlie c.ase of 
individuals, and immohility in tlu! species is corrected hy^ 
locomotidli in the individual. Tlie affee.ed region has 
hecome unsnitahle, cheerless, nncomfortahlo ; they abandon 
it; and as the boundary they tlius, in the one case, can 
not, and in the other will not overpass, advances, so do 
they recede before it. If the change were ali*'U])t, or toidc 
])laoe liy a sudden crisis, there would .seem to be no other 
po.ssible event than an overcrowding of tlie unall'ecteif 
region and a desolation of the part that had varieil. Hut, 
since a developing cell under a new condition jiroduceS a 
new form, and since the physical change is taking place 
Avitli extreme slowness, the appearance of modified struc¬ 
tures ensues. And thus, by decline of temperaf.nro, two 
distinct results are accomplished - first the production of 
organic forms in an order of succession, new ones re¬ 
placing the old, as if they were transmutations of them, 
and, secondly, geographical distribution. , 

In my “ Pliysiology ” 1 luwe endeavoured to explain in 
detail the principles here .set forth. I liavo en- |,,,]u,iv,, im- 
deavoured to show that the aspect of sameness tun ..»Vnic 

ill -1 1 1 • i' ly tniiilibriuiii. 

pi'o.sonted by an aniiiuil or ]>laut is no jirool oi. 
unchangcability. •Those forms retain in our times their 
spi'cial aspect because the conditions of the theatre in 
Avliicb they live do not change; hut* let the nn.'an tempe¬ 
rature rise, let the sun-rays iiecome brighter, cliange the 
compigjition of the air, and forthwith the world of organi- „ 
zation would show how profoundly it was aflectcd. Nor 
need sfich changes, in one sense, be more tlian insignificant 
>-0 produci^prodigious results. Thu^ the air contains only 
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,, J i f its volume of carhonic aeiil gas. Tliat,a'|i])arontly 
trinii)| quantity talmai away, in an imstant the wliolo 
stirfaco of tlic eai’tli would lief;onie a desolate waste, without 
tlio possibility of vegetalilc! life. 

As pliysical gciology advanced, the Coal period was per- 
Thc Coal ccived to bo tin; chief c])Ocli in tlie lii.story of onr 
pcvioii. ]danct. I’hrongli a itlow (b'cline of teiiqxn’atnn!, 
a po.ssibility bad g’radnaily been attained, so far as the 
condition cf beat was concerned, for a luxnriaTit vcgxd.ablo 
growth. All that jirodigions mass of carbon now fonnd i7i 
tlio earth in the v.arions foi'ms of coal existed as carbonic 
acid in the atinosj)liero. d'lio ])roportion of free oxygen 
' w.as le.ss than at prestmt by a v(.)lnnio equal to the cxeo.ss 
of carbonic acid. A change in the con.stitnti(ei of thi.s 
primmval atmospboix! xvas occasioned by the aotion of tlio 
Ffrcctsiifiiuht liyld; t"!') nndor tlie infbienco of tlie snn-rays, 
Ml till- atm.)- plants doconqtoso carbonic .acid, appi'ojn'iat.ing 
I’piiori-, carbon, and, for the nio.st ])art, setting tlio 

oxygen free, 'i'ho quantily of carbon whicli can thus be 
condemsed for the nst; of it plant, and, indeed, every .such 
deconqiosing .action by liglit, is direct]}" projxtrtionato to 
thi' qnantit)' of lig'bt consuimxl, as exjioi-inieiits which I 
ba'Vo personally made lutvc proved, b’or the 23rod7ictiojj 
of so groat a weight of combu.stiblo matter a very long 
period of time xvas necessarily recpiired, that the sun might 
su])])ly the nece.ssary liiininous inllnence. 

Ago after age the sunbeams continued their work, 
cliaiiging the moclKinical rolatioTis and composition of the 
atmosjiberc, the constittition of the sea, and the aixpear- 
.anco of till'surface of the earth. There xvas a prodigious^ 
groxvtbof lerns, lopidt.idondra, cqxiisetaccax, coniform. Tlie 
jtercc'ntagc ol'oxygen itr the air continually increased, tb:it 
of carbonic acid ctintinually declined; the pressure of the 
air corre.sjioTidingly diminished, p.'irtbj liccauso of the 
ropbicemcnt of ti heavy gas by a lighter one, and partly 
because of the gonenil decline of tcmjiei’aturo slowly taking 
place, xvbicli diniinblicd the absolute volume of vajiour. 
andiiiRooti d’ho .sca, ill its dcojicst abysses, was likewiwr' 
tbesea. atfccted by the sunlight; not directly, but in an 
indirect xvay; for, as the removal of carbonic aci'd Irom 


tlie atraosjdiere xvent on, portions of that gas 

jj 


were ^icr* 
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petually surrendered by the ocoaii in order to nuiiutnin a 
(lifrusion-cq^iilibrium between its dissolved gas art* tlu» 
free gas of tlio air. And now no longer could be Ifeld in 
transparent solution by the w.ator those great quantities of 
carbosato ol*lim« which had once been coneealtsl in it,,tho 
deposit of .a given weight of coal lii the earth being in¬ 
evitably f(|llowod by the deposit of atr ec^pivahint ^veigllt 
of carbonate of lime in the scp. This might have taioai 
place .as an amoiphous precipitate; but tlie probabilities 
were that it would occur, as in fact it did, undefr forms of 


organization in the great limestone strata coeval with and 
posterior to the coal. Tlio air,and the ocenn were thus 
suffering an invisible change tlinmgb tins disturbing 
agency of the sitn, and the surface of the S(jlid earth was' 
likewise ftndergoing a more manifest, and, it may ho said, 
more glorious alteration. Plants, in wild bixurianoo, were 
developing themselves in tlie hot and danlc. climate, and 
the possibility was now a]q)roacliing Ibr the ai)]»oai'anco of 
•inim.al types very much higher than any that li.ad yet 
existed. In the (.)ld heavy atmosphere, full of a noxious 
gas, none but slowly-respiring oohbbloodod 


anim.als could maintain themselves; Imt al'ter .imuMissne- 
tho great change in the constitution of the air 
had hocn accom])lished, the quickly-respiring and hbt- 
blooded forms might exist. Hitherto the highest advance¬ 
ment th.at an iinal life could )vacU*was in batraehian and 


lizard-liko organisms; yet even tlu.-so were destined to 
participate in the change, imircasing in magnitiule and 
vital c.apaoity. The pterodactyl of the chalk, a Hying 
lizard, measures nearly scvente(‘n lc(!t trom tiii p) tip ot 
its wings. The air had now hecomo'snitabh', lor mamiiials, 
hoth placental and implaccutal, and for birds, (hie al(er 
another, in their due order, apiioan'd the iiigliest ^Vrte- 
Inates: marine, as the cetacean ; aerial, as the J.iat; and in 
the terrestrial, ixluching, in tlie Mocene, qnadrumanoiis 
miiiciils, hut not, until after tlie I’lloceiie, man. 


A though the advance tif geology may liei'o- Tiir .ru-of 
after lead to a correotiou of some of the con- 
clusiiEas thus <attain“d to respecting the first mu' th-ord.T 
dates^if different org.anic forms, .and carry them 
hack to more ancient times, it is scarcely likely that any 
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mateiial modification of thoir order of occurrence will ever 
bo niMc. Birds, mammals, reptiles, fishes, and inverte-,, 
hrates'may each ho detected in earlier strata; oven in 
some of tlios^ formations now regarded as non-f(.)ssi]iferons, 
orgiinisms may he found; hut it is not at .11 prohahlo that 
the preponderance of reptiles will ever cease-to ho tin; 
essential charao,teristic of the Secondary rocli.s,i_ or tliat of 
mammals of the 'Bertiary, ,or that a preceding period of 
vast duration, in which the tyiie of life had l)e(!n the 
invertol)ra“o, will ever bo doubted. Nothing, probably, 
will over be discovered to invalidate the })hysical con- 
ehnsion that, nvhilo there was an excess of carbonic acid in 
the air, the h’lora would tend to bo ('iryptogamic and 
Gymnospermic, and th.at there would be a scarcity of 
monocotyledons and dicotyledonous angios])erm’s in the 
coal; nolhing to disprove the faet that the .aninnals were 
slow-breathing and cold-bloodcjd; and that it was not until 
after the oxygen of the air had increased and tlie mean 
temperature had declined that birds made their ap])earance. 
Though both placental and marsu])ial animals may hcrc- 
;ifter be found earlier than in the Stonesflcld slato; though 
wood and herb-eating beetles, gi’assho])])orB, dragon-flies, 
anil M.ay-flios may bo found beneath the lias, and scoi'pions 
and cockroaches beneath the coal, though, also beneath the 
coal, salamanders aird Sauroid bati'achians, of which the 
archegosaurus is an example, may occur ; thcuigh reptiles, as 
the telerpeton, may bo found deeper than the old red sand¬ 
stone; yet the connexion b(d,wecn aerial constitution and 
form of life will never be .shaken. Still will remain the facts 
that thegeogi’aphical distribution of ty])es was anterior to 
the appearance of existing .species; that org;inisnis first 
apjieared in a liquid medium, 2 >i'hnitively marine, then 
iiuvk.tile, and .at last terrestrial; that hadiatos, Atolluscs, 
Artieulates, \'ertebratos, were all at flist aquatic, and that 
the Ih'idiates have ever remained so; Jiat the jdjxne of 
greatest vital act ivity has ever btsm the sea-level, where the 
earth and air touch each other ; that the order of individual 
develoi)mcntis the order of mundane development. Still will 
remain the imjxjrtant conclusions that the mammalian 
I’anna has diverged more rajjidly than the testaceous ; that 
hot-blooded animals have not had that longevity of sjiecics 
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wliich lias been flisplayed by tho cold, just as wd o'ivsorvo 
in tho iTuli-^idiial tho possibility of iiiiis(‘,nlar contraction by 
a civcn galvanic force lasts much longer inthclatttir thin 
in tho former; that if the hot-bloothal tribes^havo thus a 
hrief(*i- dural:,iori*they enjoy a com[y:nsation in the greftter 
energy of i,heir life—perha])s this lieing tho cause and that 
the ^Ifect^ that, notwithstanding tho countless forms 
exhibited by species, their duwition is so gri^at that they 
outlive vast changes in the topographical conligairation of 
countries - the Fauna of seme countries hiiving boon in 
existence before those countries i.hemsel ves ; that the plan 
of individual development has (.n'cr heim as *t is now, and 
that sameness of*external inhumico produces similarity oj^ 
organization. 

In its early history thoorotic.al geology presented tvvo 
schools—ono insisting on :i. (h>ctrine of catas- 

•. riTi Iho <iorti I nti 

troplios, one on a (loctvnui <>l nniloriiury. iJio .,f 
former regarded those ch.anges which have mani- '”'‘' 

fcstly taken place in tho history ol our jilafiet 
as having occurred at epochs aliruptly. To this doctrinp 
the prevailing impression that there had heen providential 
interventions lent niuiih force. 'I'lie other school, re])o,sjng 
on the great ])rinci]ile of the invariability ot the law.'^ of 
Nature, insisted that iilfairs had always gone on at tho 
same rate and in the same way as they do now. IIcikm; it 
maintained an opptosition to the cAtastrophists, and in this, 
it m.ay be said, was actually imt true to its own ]irinciples. 
Any doctrine of uniformity, rightly considered from its 
most general point of vie.w, includes an admission of 
catastrophes. Numerous illustratioiis of this truth spon¬ 
taneously suggest theni.selves. A tower, the tound.ations 
of which are slowly yielding, may incline nioro and nioro 
lor many centuries, hut the day must come in wluch it 
will fall'at last. In the uniformity of the divturhanco ,a 
catastrophe was Eventually involved. And thus, in what 
has .,eeu said respecting ^-eological events, thoiigh they 
are spoken of as proceeding ipiietly and with unitoinuty, 
i*- may be understood that sudden crises are also con- 
tempTated. Moreover, those who adojit tho doctrine of 
unifo*.nity in an absolute sense must pay a duo regard to 
the variatious in intensitv of pihyxsical acts which their 
f ' Y 2 
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own 5'rincii)les imply. Tho nniform coolino; of o, liot hody 
actnalljV means a cooling at first fast, ami then tilowoi' and 
slower; and invariability of chemical change actually im¬ 
plies more A>h)lent ami summary modilications at a high 
tem’jicratnro than at on.:> which is low. 

But, though it may at lirst sight harm ajipeared that an 
admission of the doctrine of c.^tastrophes is ii: harn.'ony 
witli a jn'ovidontial goAmrnment of the world, .and that the 
emergence of dilferent organic forms in successive ages is 
a manifestation of creative intervention, of which it was 
admitted that as many as fi'om twelve to twenty, if no 
more, succcssrve instance.^ ]night, he recognized, wc may 
well congratulate ourselves that those inrp'ortant doctrines 
rest upon a far more substantial basis. Itightly c(uisidercd, 
the facts lead to a very difl'm’ent eumdnsion. I’hysiological 
investigations have proved that all animals, even man, 
during the process of development, pass in 
succession through a dellnite cycle of forms. 
Shirting from a sim])lo cell, form alter fonn, in a 
detinito order is assumed. In tliis long lino of 
adwance the steps are ever’, in all individuals, tho sami'. 
BUjt no ono would surely suppose that the changed aspect 
at p.ny moment presented is duo to a providential inter- 
Hut.th<-yare po^sitiou. On tho Contrary, it is tho ineAutablc 
liiiiiiiy iictcr- rosult of wliat has been talcing jjlaco under tho 
intiied by law. fipYclopmcnt, and tho sure precursor of 

what is about to follow. In the organic world, tho sueces- 
sivo orders, and genera, and s[)ocies aro tho counterparts 
of these temporary embryonic forms of tho individual. 
Indeed, we may say of those succcs.sivo geological beings 
that they aro mere embryos of t.ho latest—embryos that 
had j^ained a power of reproduction. How shall wo 
separate tho liistory of the individual from the histoi’y of 
the whole ?• Do not tho fortunes and way of progress of 
the ono follow tho fortunes and way of progress of tlio 
other? If, in a transitory manner, these form,s arc as¬ 
sumed by tho individual, equally in a transitory manner 
arc they as.sumed by the race. Nor would it bo phil^i- 
sophical to suppose that tho management in the*" one 
instance differs from the management in the other. If tlio 
ono is domcnstrably tho issuo of a law in action, so must 


Successive 
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tlic oflier lio too. It docs not matler tlmt Oio cntii-o'cycle 
is ])asscd ’throii^^-h liy tlio individual in tlio couvjio of a 
few montlis, wliilo in tlio race it demands a^es. 

The standard of time tliat ouglitlo be ai>]i!»ed 
is th» resiiectivS dniation of life, aln man it is 
nnicli if lie attains to llircescoro yeais and ten; 'vay. 

liutjtlio oiitire period of lianian record, eiflbraeinp; several 
thousa-nd years, ofl'm-s not a idiigle inslanee of tlie birth, 
maturity, and deatli of a. specie,s. 'I'Jioy, therefore, wlio ‘ 
think the)^ iiiid, in tlio suceessivo sjieeies t liat liavc in an 
orderly manner replaced I'acli othei' in thi^ life of the earth, 
the sure proof of Divine intorfention, woiriil do well to 
dtdermine, at rvdiat ]ioint thii pia.Mluctioii id' sncli forms bp» 
J.iw ceji.sys, and at what point their pr.- Inetion by the 
immediate act of God bet;ins. 'J'lnir task will l)e, as liard 
to tell wliere one colour in the I'ainbow emls and whore the 
next commences, 'fhey will also do well to riancmber 
tliat, in g'reat mundane events, the scale of tiiin^ is ample, 
and that there may be no essential dill’erenT-e betwi'cn a 
Course that is run ovi'r in a few day.s ami one that reipiire# 
lor its comphdion thousands of centuries. 

d'iie co-existenee of dill'ereiit tv])e.s in the organic .so’;ies 
was the inconlroverl ible fact by whicli was do- ^ ^ 

monstrati.'d the gradual ]iassage from form to bj 

lorm without catastroiihes, the argument relied 

,1 . T . ‘ Lin e ol tyi)L‘i?. 

upon iroin .suclN-iTGU]u>ianet's 

as the.se, that even the fossil slndls ol' the modern Italian 
fulls which arc not extinct e.xhibit a slight want of corri,'- 
.spondeneo when conpiared with those now inhabiting 
the Mediterranean, sonu' of the old ynes being twice and a 
half as large as the pre.seni, and that there is a nuiiKTical 
passage from strata containing seventy jhu' cent, of j^c^cent 
shells to tlioso tliat are altogedher recent, or contain one 
hundred pci' emit. 'I’his is manifi stly imiieatifn of a con¬ 
tinually chaiiging^imprcssion bringing on a corresponding 
modi lling. It is the 2'roor of a slow merging inlo, or of a 
ineasiired assumjitioii of, tlio now form -a transirion, for 
the, completion of which ])robal)ly a very li>ug' time is 
Tequited. That the e.xi.stiiig roiiideer is found in the same 
tluvifUilo deiiosits witli an extinct hippo]iotamuH seemed 
Certainly to ^n'ovo tliat there was a eunditiuii ol things iu 
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wliicli the co-life of t]ius(^ uiiiinalM was p(.iK.-il)le in tlu; saiiie 
locality, and lint, as tlie pliy.sical (.‘aiise-s slowly < hanged, 
the one might ho eliminated and the other might he left, 
d’hat the re^hlating renditions were alt()';;ether ]>hysical 
was ohvions from sneh facts as that in the bone-eavt-s 
()f Anstralia all the nianimals are niarsn])ial, and in the 
/lampas of South America they' are allied h.) s'.adi ha'ia.s 
.as are indiirenons, armadii'loes, .sloths, et<-., showinsr the 
tokims of .'ineage oi' liereclitary transmis.sion. Foi' still 
more remote times nnnierons instances of a similar na¬ 
ture evere detected; thus, throughout till! Acdiole .''econdary 
period, tlie essentia,! cluiracterislio eva.s tlie wonderful de- 
'Veloimient of reiitile life, while in the Tertiary it was the 
development of mammals. But the a])pearanco of’uammals 
had commenced long hefire that of n'()tiles had ceased. 
Indeed, the latter evmit is imomplete in our times; for, 
though the marine Saurians havi! heeti almost entirely 
removed, the lluAuatile and terrestrial ones maintain them¬ 
selves, though diminished both in s])ecies and individuals. 
'Now such an overlap]!ing of re]ili!es and mammals was 
altogether irreconcilable with the doctrini! of a crisis or 
catastrophe, and. in fact, it demon,strated the changing 
of-lirganisms in the changing of physical states. 

Cuvier maintained the doctrine of the permanence of 
cuviir’. ,iiK' species from the facts that the oldest 

trine of por- known do not a])])ear to have undergone any 
modilication, and that every e.Kisting one shows 
a resistance to cliangi;. 11 his observations .are 
restricted to jieriod.s not cxceialing Unman bistoryg tla v 
may perhaps bo maintained ; but that duration cannot be 
looked upon as more than a monii!nt in the limitlc.ss pro 

inippi^ltetioti 
of evideiici! iu 
its support. 

aniinahs show no variations when comjiared with the cor¬ 
responding imap's dejiietcdon the hiuroglyphio monuments 
of Cgypt, or with the di.'scriptions left hy ancient anthm s ^ 
Evidence of that kind is valuele.ss. Docs the geoloj.tfst 
ask of the .architect Ins oiiinion wlie.ther there have over 
heeii uidiftings and down-sinkings of the c<arth?<-lf he 
did, would not oveiy structure in Europe bo brought 


gross we are considering, and it w.asin this view 
Cult Cuvier’s doctrine jirovcd to he incajiablc ol 
defciico. What docs it signify if onr domestic 
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forward as^an cvidonco that nothing of the kind had ever 
occurred?* A loaning tower, or a ehiireli with ii^dining 
walls in Italy, might pass for nothiiigj the I’yramid.s would 
testify that,Eg,^)t itself had never i/idorgoiu* any disturb- 
ance^they remain solid on their bases, undisturbed. But 
what is the weiglit of all this when ])]aeed in oppo.sition 
with the liass of evidence Offered by incliifed and fractured 
strata ? And yet such is pi'eeisely the j)roof olfered in 
’oehalf of the permanence of animals. Tlie facts ivith which' 
the zoologist deals, like those on which the architect 
depends, are insufficient for the pur|) 0 S 0 '- tln^y are wanting- 
in (i.vtent of tiijie. There haw been movcjnenls in tlie 
crust of the esyth, though every building in the wor ld» 
may be ptn ]>endituil,-i,r; tlier(; have been tra.isformafions of 
org'anism.s, though Ibr futir thousand years there may have 
beiui no perce[)t i ble change. 

If ever there had been a universal creation of all 2 )ossiblo 
organic foi'ins or combinations, forfhvvith v^ist 
numbers of thtuu must liavo dis.'ipjjeared, every pun.'^nis "by'” 
type being eliminati.'d whiidr was not in corre- pj'.yoviic<m-« 
spoiuliMKio •with tho oxteriial conditioiis ur with 
the medium in wbiidi it was jilaeed. If the environnumt 
or the jihysical (M)ndilions underwent a variation, a ebr- 
responding variation in the forms that could by ])ossibility 
exist must ensue., and, from a thorough study of those not 
eliminated, the 2 >hysical conditions might be ascertained; 
and coiiveisely, from a thorough knowledge of the Jihy- 
sical conditions, the forms that could esea])o elimination 
might bo designated. Tho facts on which (Juvier rested 
did not demonsti-at(! what ho supi)Osed. Ills immobility 
of species was no .-onsOiiuenco of an innate or intrinsic! 
I'osist.-inoe ^msses.sed by them, hut merely an illusft«.4.ion 
that e.xtenml jibysi'-al agents had n(jt undergone any well- 
inai'ke ! vai-i ,'111011 iy the time with which he w;is concerned. 

B hat is hero mcJint by vai’iatiou in physical forces or 
•ondd'oii is not any intrinsic change in their 
nature, but the varied manner in which they v.'tri.if ion of 
Hay '^ork by intoi ier'ng with one another, ur 
i.xporienoiiig .declines of intensity. I’rom the 
aet tl«ot wo niay read in tiro tixod stars, through tho juo- 
yessivo motion of light, the history of a million of past 
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ycar^, ato may I'O sure that tlio forces of iiatnro ]iaAm inider- 
gone no intrinsic cltange; tliat liglit was pro})agatc(l at 
the, salno lato^ was capatile of prortneing the .same ojjtie^al 
and chemical effectsyand A’aried in its intensity by distance 
as it does now, that }l.'at determined eorpet'Caimagniitiides. 
'J’liese are things that in tlnar nature are absolutely un¬ 
changeable. A,'ways, as now,,the freezing of ■ w.ater, and 
its boiling under a given ,pres.snre, must have been the 
same; there must have been a tliermometric zero of life 
and an ufhvard limit, no animal ])ro('ess ev<!]- going on 
below 32° FahreulK'it or above 212" Fahi-enludt. 

l)ut out of'tliis iuA'arial.'ility of natural causes variations 
E(T.<'t tiuToof in their conilition of aclion arish, and it is thesi' 
•uii organisms. alfect organic forms. Of stich forms, souk! 
become at length incapable of maiiitaijiing tlamisolvos in 
the slow ])rogress of change; others acclimatize, or accom¬ 
modate, or suit themselves thw’eto hy uudergoiug modi- 
iicatioiis, and this Avas at last disceru(>d to he the true ex- 
jilanatiori of, extinctions and ap]iearanccs, (wonts taking 
]ilaee vesry slowly in untold periods of lime, and rather hy im- 
'j^iereeptihlo degrees than hy a .sudden catastrophe or crisis. 

The doctrine of the transmutation of s])ecies has met 
Tnuisnmiii- Avifh 110 litlle I'esi.stanco. Tln'y who have ro- 
tioitofsiMcios. lYiH('d to receiA’e it as one of the truths of Nii- 
turo have perhaps not gi\'en full Aveight to pliysiological 
(A'idenco. When they .ask. Has any one over Avitnes.sed 
such an event as the transmutation of one speeios into 
another ? has any experimenter ever accomplished it by 
artificial moans? tlioy do not take a duo account of time. 
In the Fables it is related that Avlicn the flowers wore one 
evening conversing, “Hur gardener,” said the ro.so to the 
(ily, “will live for OA’er. 1 have not scon any change in 
himVw The tulip, who died yesterday, told me that she 
had remarlfed the same thing; she believed that ho must 
be immortal. I am sure that ho never v 'as horn.” 

Tavo modes have hcen presented by which wo may con- 
Tivo mwioa of cciA'o of tho iiifinonco of physical agents upon 
ai iion. organic forms. ThciiTong persistent action upon 
tho individual may give rise to modifioatious, developing 
one part, stunting another; and such variations, being 
transmitted in an hereditary Avay, may become tirinly 
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fixed at last. Thus a given plant luay, in the*com-so of 
ages, under tlie inlluonee of iinremittngly acting yhysieal 
conditions, nndor{.|o a jierniancnt cliiiligo, and a really new 
plant arise^as soon as, through tho'^)ctitioir< of snc(;essive 
gon«rations, the niodilications havi/T)eoomo so thorontfli, so 
profound, as to he capahlc of transmission Avith certainty. 
Peijiaps jhis is what has* taken iilace AAfith many of our 
kitchen-garden ])liints, of AA'hlch the special varieties may 
ho propagated l>y seeds. But tliere is anotl^r mode 1 a-» 
Avliieli that result may ho reached, even if we decline the 
doctrine of St. Augustine, xvdio, in his Avork “ Do Civitato 
Dei,” shows hoAV islands may U; peopled Avith animals by 
“ spontaneous ^generation.” All organic forms origin.all^' 
spring ^Vom a sim[)lo ccdl, the deA'clopnit it of Avhich, as 
indicated hy the final form aiiuincd, is manife.stly de¬ 
pendent on the ])h3'sical conditions it has been cxjiosed to 
during its course. If those conditions change, that final 
form must change correspondingly; and in this manner, 
since all organic beings conic from the sa,me*starling-])oint 
— tlio same cell, as has been said, which hel|ilessly submits 
to whatever ini]n'ession may bo jmt upon it - the issue is 
the .same as though a transfonnalion or transmutation Jiad 
occurred, .since the descendant is not like its ancestors, 
yueh a manner of considering these clianges is in harmony 
with our he.st physiological knoAvledge, since it does not 
limit itself to a small portion of \he life of an individual, 
hut embraces its Avhole cycle or career. For tlic more 
complete examination of this view I may refer to tho 
second clmpter of the second hook of my “ I’hysiology.” 

But here has arisen tho iriqnir);, Boes the modilication 
of organic forms dejicml exclusively on tho im- 
pressions of external iiinuenees, or is it duo to 
a riisus or force of development residing in tho 
toi'ins tliemsclA'es? 

'■Vlrcther aa’o (\msider tho entire organic .series in its 
suciifisiiin, or the jirngre^ss of an individual iu his do- 
yolopment, the orderly eourso presented might seem to 
indicate that tho operation is taking jilace under a laAv—■ 
an (fi'derly progression being ahvays suggestive of tho« 
opei^'tion of laAV. But a philosophical caution must, hoAV- 
ever, he hero exercised; for deceptive appearances may 
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load ils into the orror^pf iiiijmting to such a law, inijiressed 
by the iCroatur on tt'o devolojiing org'aiiisin, tliat which 
really holonss to oxt^rnal pliy.sical corrlitioiis, wdiich, on 
thoir part, ara follow'll!”' a law of their p'vu.. Wliat is 
hero meant may bo illir.dratcd liy tlio luets that occn'i’ on 
the habitable surface of a ])lanet sulhu-iii”' a gradual do- 
Tiireesoiu- cliiio bf heat. Oil .sileh a surface a succession 
tionsofit, of vegetable types' iniglit make if.s aiijiearance, 
■‘and, as theiip diifei’ent types emerged or were eliminated, 
we might s])eak of the events as creations and extiuotioiis, 
and therefore i^s the acts of Ood. Or. in the .second place, 
we mig'ht refer them to aif intrinsic force,^of development 
v.'.nparted to each germ, which reached in flue season its 
maximum, .and then declined and dic^d out; and, com¬ 
paring each type with its .preceding and succeeding ones, 
the interrelation might be suggested to us of the operation 
of a controlling law. Or, in the third place, wo might 
look to the external jihysical condition—the decline of 
heat—itself taking place at a delerminato rate under a 
iRathematical law, and drawing iu ite eonseipieiiees the 
organic variations observed. 

l^ow the first of the.se exjdanalions in reality means the 
arhitrary and unchallengeable w ill of God, who calls into 
existence, and extingui.shes according to his sovereign 
pleasure, whatever he jileases; the orderly progression wo 
notice becomiiig an evidence that his volitions are not 
erratic, but au'c according to pure reason. The second 
implies tluit there has lieeii impressed upon every germ a 
law of continuous org.'iuic variation - it might have been 
through the arbitrary tiat of God. The third implies that 
the successive ty])es owe their apjiciiranco and elimination 
to a ,}diysical iuflueuce, which is itself varying under a 
strict mathematical necessity; for the law (jf cooling, 
which the Circumst.ancos force on our attention, is such 
a strict matliematieal necessity. 

If at this point -w^e halaiiee t,lio probabilities of the.so 
Thrir roktive three explanations, wo shall perhaps find onr- 
probabiiity. selvcs blassod toward the last, as physioloo-iski 
■ have been, heeanse of its rigorous scientific aspect, ami 
should not lio surprised to find it snjiported by an army of 
facts depeudiug on the principle that the appearance of 
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now forma docs not observe a certain inevitable ord’er, or 
stand in a certain relation to time. |l‘’rom individmal de¬ 
velopment it mijj^t seem as if tl«3 yidvancing procession 
of ai] orgamsm*is sncli that specific amus eviti- a])p(.'aj^in a 
certain order one after anotber, ami at certain intervnls; 
but the fallacy of sncli a conclusion is^ apparent when 
\vo*attcnA to the orderly proc;oduro of the physical cotuli- 
tions to which the dovclopitiii,- or^'ani.sm is exposed. The 
passinjf through a given form at a given epoeii is due to‘ 
the relation being to space and its conditions, 
not to time. And so in tlie lifi^ of the eai'th, if isiii pUv, 
development wore according to tijue, we should 
have an orderly succession of grades as tiu! earth gretf 
older, afld in all localities, at ;■ givcm moment, tlio con¬ 
temporary organisms rvould btf similar; but if it were 
according to sjiace, that rigorous procedui'e wouhl not 
occur; in its stead wo should have a broken scuies, the 
aiiiliation being dependent on the seculaijy continuous 
variation of the physical conditi(»n. 

how tliis was discovered to be the case, b’or instancP, 
throughout the northern hemisphere, during the d'ertiary 
]ieriod, an extinct jdaeental Fauna rvas eontem)>oram»ius 
with an extinct marsupial Fauna in Australia. If ’the 
development was proceeding according to time, hy an 
innate nisns, and not according fo external inihxcuces, tin) 
types for tiro same epoch in the two hemispheres should 
bo the same; if under external inttuenees, irrespective of 
time, they should be, as tliey were found to be, dillerent. 

If true-going clocks, Avbiob owe tlieir niotioij to their 
own internal mechanism, wore stftrted in all eoiiiitries ot 
the eartlr at the same instant, they woidd stiiko their 
successive hours simultaneously. Jbit suu-dials<»frhieli 
owe their indicatioiis to an exterior cause, \\;ou]d in dit- 
i'erent longitude* tell different times, or, wlien the needlul 
ligh. was absent, their shadows would altogether fail. 

Ar; to iho vegetable kitigdom, tlie juimajiles that hold 
for the animal again apjily. At a v'cry early period, even 
liefrro the deposit ol' the coal, all tlie distinet iorms ot^ 
A'egetalilo tissue were in existence, and nothing to prevent. 
So iftr as time was concerned, their bm'ng united together 
ail ovcr*tho world into similar structural comljiiiations. 
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And/in truth, as th-3 Itotaiiy of tho Coal period proves, 
tliero ■»yaa a far moir'. extensive sameness tliaii we see a?*- 
present, sinijily beoaiisq tho di,strihutior''of lieat was imn-) 
uniform and'A'.liniatea'were less markeii. But from this 
point the diversity of iftVm in climate distrilnition heeomci.s 
more and more coiispieiions, thong-Ji wo must descend, 
})orha])s, as late as the Wealden hol’oro we di^lfovor'any 
tiowerin!^ ])Iant.s, exceirt (Jymno.sia.'rins, as Conifers and 
‘’Cycads. ill this is what mii;ht lie expected on the 
doctrine of external inflnonce, hnt not on tlio doctrine of 
an innate and,interior developmental force. 

If, at this stage, attention is once agahi turned to the 
’-.tnimal kingdom, we lind our opinion conlirmed. The 
diminution of carhonic acid in the atmosjdiero, tha de 2 )osit 
of coal in tho earth, tho precipitation of carhonato of lime 
in the sea, tho disengagement of an increased cpiantity of 
oxygen in tlie air, and the reduction of atmospheric 2 >res- 
sure — dillereiit, olfects contemporaneously occurring—were 
soon followed liy the ceinsecjuence which they made pos- 
s'ihle—tho ajijiearanco of hot-blooded mammals. I'orhaps 
Cuiiia'idiiot- tliose lirst arising might, like our hibernates, 
iiioiV.d :mi- lead a sluggish existonco, with imiiorfoct rcs|.)i- 
ratiim ; but, ;is tho media imjiroved and the 
temperature declined, more vigorous forms of life emerged, 
though we have ju'obably to descend to tho Tertiary cjioch 
before we meet with birds, which of all auimak: have 
tlie most energetic resjiiration, and jwssess tho highest 
heat. 

As with the atmosjdiero, so with the sea. Variations in 
Theori-aiiiBms its Composition must control tho organisms it 
oi the sea. contains. With its saline constituents its life 
inus1«i<ihange. Before the sunlight had removed from tho 
atmosjihere so much of its carbonic acid, dccomjiosing it 
througli the agency of jdants, tho weight of carbonate 
of lime held in solution by the highly carlionated water 
was far greater than was subsf'juently possible, and tho 
occurrence of limestone became a necessary event. With 
such a disturbance in tho composition of tho sea-watep, i4s 
iidiabiting organisms wore necessarily disturbed. And so 
again, subsecpiently, when tho solar heat began tO',pre¬ 
ponderate on the surface over the subsiding interior heat, i 
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the coTistitution of tlie soa-watcr, as rosjicots its*salinity, 
Avas altero(1 thron^’h dillhrenco of ovf\juration in djircreo*; 
latitudes, an elieotAiuevitahly niakiuji a profound impres¬ 
sion on marine^n«ual life. * ' • 

Supported hy the facts that hr»Jo l)cen niOJitioneiJ ro- 
spoctinf^- the 1at(U' fossils of Australia and ISrazil, 
and»th(;ir :»na]ogy to forms flow e.xisting in*tlioso iiinAifciry 
countries, much stress was laid'on the hereditary ’•''“““''''“oi'a- 
transmission of structure, and hence tlie iniiircmce was' 
drawn tiiat suoli oxa-mjih's are of a mixed nature, dependine; 
in part on external agency, in part on an interior dovclo]i- 
montal force, i'rorn marsupial* animals, marsupials will 
issue; from placental ones, tlioso that ar(‘ plaeontal. Bn# 
here, ])eijiaps, an illustration dra^vn from tlie inorganic 
kingdom may not he without ititi^'o.st and nso. Two pieces 
of carbonate of lime may be rolling among the. |)ol,ibles 
at the bottom of a brook, one perpetually sjlil.ting into 
rhomboids, the other into arragoiiitic ]iri.sms. The frag¬ 
ments dilfcr j'rom one another not only flius in their 
crystalline form, but in their physical (pialitii.'s, as density* 
and hardness, and in theii' ojitical (pialities also. Wo 
might say that the calc-spar crystals gave birth to ciJc- 
spar crystals, and the arra.gonitic to arragonite; wo might 
admit that there is an interior ]iro]»eiisity, an intrinsic 
tcmhmoy to produce that result, jii.yt as wo say that there 
IS a tendency' in the marsujiial to engender a marsupial ; 
liut if, in our illustration, we look for the cause of that 
cause, wo tirid it in a jihysical iinjux'.ssion long antecedently 
made, that the carbonate of lime, crysta.lli/,ingat 212 ’ Fahr., 
produces a.nngonito, and, at a lower temperature, calc- 
'^par ; and tliat the jihy'sieal im])ro8sion thus aceom|ilislied, 
though it may have heeu tliou.sands of years ag^.^vas 
iicver cast otf, hut i>er])etnally manifested itself in all the 
tutnre history of the two samples. That whic^i avo somo- 
huK's speak of asliereditary transmission, and refer to an 
inteih r property, peculiaiiity', or force, may ho nothing 
more, t,h,au the manifestation of a 2 Jhy'sical iiiH'rcssioiL 
long antecedently made. 

Jn ‘the last place, the idea of an intrinsic force or 
devel^'pinent is in connexion Avith time ami a progres- 
*^1011, and ^nly comes into jnominence Avlioii wo examine a 
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limited portion or nnnibor of tho tilings under consider.a- 
tion. eartli. thl'n^h very hcauliful, is very far from 

Th-brok™ bein<^ jierLct. Tlic pl.ants qud animals we see 
oig.nicciiiun, arp Only tke wi’ccks of a bi'oken s(^i’ies, an in- 
com’pletc, and, tliorcw'c, nnwortliy testimonial of tlic 
Almighty power. We should judge very inadcipmtely of 
some g'reat antl/or if only here and there a fn.gmentary 
paragraph of his work remkinod ; and so, in the book of 

• organizatiop, we must combine what is loft with what we 
can r<!Cover from past ages and buried strata before wi^ 
can rise to a comprehension of the grand argument, and 
intelligibly gras]> the whole woi'k. 

L..), Of that book it is immaterial to what ]>age wo turn. It 
Enurmoiis clfects of sucli magnitude ,as imply 

ap-octhe prodigiously Iv.ng periods of time for their 
accomplishment. Its moments look to us as if 
they were eternities. W'liat shall wm say when we read in 
it that there are fossiliferous i-oekswdiioh have been slowly 
raised ten thousand feet aliove the level of the sea so lately 
as since the eommoneenient of the Tertiary times; tliat 
the I’lirbeck beds of the upper oolite are in tliemselves the 
nuimorials of an enormous lapse of time; that, since a 
fore.st in a thousand yixir.s can scarce produce more than two 
or three feet of vegetable soil, each dirt-bed is the work of 
hundreds of centuries. What shall we say when it tells 
ns that the delta of the 'Alississiiipi could only be formed 
in many tens of thousands of years, and yet that is only 
as yesterday when comjiarcd with the date of the inland 
terracc.s; that the recession of the Falls of Niagara from 
(Juccnstoiwn to the present site (ioiisumed thirty thousand 
years ; that if the depression of the carlwnilerous strata of 
Nova ^eotia took place at the rate of f)ur feet in a century, 
there were demanded 37.o,000 years tor its completion - - 
such a movement in the ujiwcird direction would have 
raised klont Ilhinc ; that it would take as great a river as 
the Missi.ssippi two millions o{ years to convoy into the 
Gulf of Mexico as much sediment as is found in those 
strata. Such statements may appear to us, who wUli 
difficulty shake off the absurdities of the patristic ch’rono- 
logy, wild and impossible to bo maintained, and yetAhey 
are the conclusions that the most learned and, profound,, 
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geologists draw from tbeir 
Nature. 

Thus, as resjiect j the age of the en ,th and her relations 
in time, wo aiiprMftidi llie dueli'inc*oOrieiitids. ^ 

‘11 1 ^unmiJiry rtd 

wiioJoiig ago a.sc(!rtanie(,l IJiat tiu^^ealesot lime I'si,,-,.1*11,0 
and of s]iaee correspond to caeli (.ither. i\lore 
fortiinatc+haii wo, tliey liad hut one poin>of resistance to 
encounter, hut that jesistanee they nuT witli dissimulation, 
and not in an open wav. Tiny atteinjited to conceal the* 
tendonoy of their doeti'ine hy allying r>r afllliafing it with 
detoided errors. According to tiieir national .sn|)erstition, 
the earth is supported on the ha?;k of an clcpliant, and (hi.s 
on a succo.s.sioiL of animals, tin? last of xvhi(;h is a tortoise, 
ll is not^ to he s)ippos(Ml that IIk; l?rahnia;.s, xvlio wrote 
commentaries on the 8 urya iSid<llianta, should foi'a moment 
have accepted the.se ]ircpo,steron.s delusions -tli.at was im- 
po.ssihlc for such great gconieh.'rs ; yet led, i)0)'ha|is, liy a 
wish to do nothing that might distnid,) )mhlic feeling, 
ihey engaged in the ho])(dc,ss task of showiflg that their 
protound philoso]>hical di.scoverics were not'inconsistent, 
xx'iththe ancient tr.aditions ; that a glohidar and revolving 
e.i.rtli might he sustained on a descending succession ^of 
supporting heasts. Hut tliey had the signal advantage 
over u.s that Ihoso jiojmhir traditions conceiled to them 
that limitless time for xvhich xve have had to struggle. 

The progression of life on tho'sairfaco of our jilanot is 
under the guidance of pre-ordained and re.sistless tij.. liicof the 
law—it is affiliated with material tind corre- '"umis,.. 
•it>ondingly changing conditions. It suggests that the suc- 
w).'.sion of organic forms which, in a,duc series, ths earth’s 
suiiaco in the long lapse of time has ju'csenlcd, is the 
.'ounterp.art of a like progrt'.ss which other jilam.hs ii^the 
solar system exhihii in myriiid.s of years, and leails us to 
tho conception of the rise, dovelojnnent, and oMinction of 
< multiplicity of •such living forms in other systems— 

I marrh of iifo through the univcr.so, and its jiassing 
tway. • 

Magnitudes and times, therefore, go parallel with one 
motliftr. With the ahandonment of the geocentric tliwry, 
md of the doctrine of the human destiny ot the universe, 
lavo^anished the uiiworth_\" hypotheses of the recent date 


reading of the *I5ook of 
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of ci*cation aud tho approacliin^ end of all things. In 
t their steal, iiro snhstitnted more niihlo ideas. 
^'wooIiTim- multiplicity of worlds iiyinfinito sjraco loads 
plies succoa- to» tho coiivo'ption of a .suceohiion of worlds in 
Biono Ivor s. tilUK This existing ni*iivcrso, with all 

its splendours, had a beginning, and will have an end ; it 
had its predeeoilsors, and will have its snccessoj's ; hu„t its 
inarch through all its transformations is under the control 
of laws asc’lnchangeahle as destiny. Asa. cloud, which is 
composed of myriads of separate and isolated sphernlcs 
of water, so ]|iinnto as to he individually invisible, on a 
summer’s aftei’iiooii changes its aspect and form, disap 
*pearing from the sky, .and being replaced in succeeding 
hours by other clouds of a dilfcrent aspect and shape, so 
the universe, which is ,a (,'loud of snns and woidds, changes 
in the iminonsity of time it,s foi'iii and fashion, and that 
which is contemporary with us is only an example of 
countless combinations of a like kind, whioh in ancient 
times have one after another vanished aw.ay. In periods 
‘yet to come the endless succession of metamorphoses wilt 
still go on a series of universes to which there is no end. 
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CHAPTEK X. 

THE EUIIOPEAN AGE OF irEASON~((7o»^*nf«'ff). 

TIIL* NATURE AND RELATIONS OF SIAN. 

Poaifion of ^Tan accorflintj to the, UdJoretitrie ami Geoceniric Theories, 
Of Animal Eife.—77/<' transifory Naftvn', of Ueimj Forna^.—Tehitions 
of Plants and Aniiuah.— Anhmds are Ayyrcgaies of Mailer expendina 
Force oriyimilhj derived front the Font. 

U'iiE Oijoank; SeIvIES .—Man a Mcndicr of if.—Jfie J^osif^on determined 
try Anidoiiiical and Phyrlolnyicai inn-diyation of his ycrvvus Fysfent .— 
Its iriple For7ns: Antomatie, Jnstinctire., hdrJIerfmii. 

The, sttme prorjressire Jlerelopmenl is s(en in indiridual Matt, in the 
entire animal Series,, and in Ihe. Life (f the Ohiin . —They are all under 
the Control of an eU rntd, nnirerstd, irresistible Late. • 

Thi'. Aim <f Xatnre is iniellectnal iJercloptnenly and human Insiitutiofib 
mnst eonforin ihereio. 

Snminary (f the Investiyalaoi (f the Vosition of Man.- -l^radtirtidu of 
limryajiic. and Oryanic Fonns by the Sits.—Nature of Anisads and 
their Series. -Analoyies atid Dljj'erences between them and Man.—The 
Sold .— The World. 

^VHE^^ tlio ancient doctrine of the plurality of worlds was 
restored Ly Bruno, Galil(‘o, and other inodoni ■-ii,,!n,,|,„reiH 
aslroiioniors, the rcsishinco it encoinitered was 
mainly owing to its anticipated hearing on the ii.'iicct^n* 
nature and relations of man. It was said, if 
round onr sun, as a centre, tlieni revolve so many plane¬ 
tary bodies, cx])orif!ncitig the changes of summer and 
'vintci', day and night bodies illuminated by satollitos, 
and perha 2 >s enjoying twiligait and other benefits such a.s 
liavo.been conferred on tlie earth—shall avo not consider 
tliem tile abodes of acconntalile, perhaps of sinful, beings 
like ourselves? Kay, Jimre ; if each of the innnmerabla 
bxed stars is. as our sun, a central fofais of light, attended 

v’0,>. Ji. • r 
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by dark and revolving globes, is it not necessary to admit 
that they also havi) tlieir inhabitants? Hut among so, 
many families of in|el}igont beings, licnv is it tliat we, tlie 
denizens of‘iin insignilicant speck, havo alone been found 
wor’thy of (<od’s regard ? 

It was this reasoning that sustained the goocentiie 
theory, and made the earth the centre of the U’jiiverse, th(3 
most noble of created things ; the sun, the moon, the stars, 
being only ministers for the service of man. 

Hut, like many other objections urged in that mcmorabli! 

coidlict, this was founded on a misconception, 
or, rather, on idi])erfect knowledge. There mav 


I’ho fallacy 

of objcftii'iis 

■.o that the¬ 
ory. 


be an infinity of worlds placed under tlic mo- 
chanical relations alluded to, but there may not. 
be one among them thjt can be the abode of life. Tlio 
phy.sical conditions under Avhieh organization is possible 
are .so numerous and so strictly limited that the cliances 
are millions to one against their conjoint occnrreticc. 

In a religious point of view, we are greatly indebted to 
Kvidonc'i! (iooh>gy for the light it has cast on this objc'c- 
fiirnisiicd by tion. It has tanglit ns that during inconceivable 
(.oology. lapses of time our earth i tsolf contained no living 
thing. Those wore those pr(!organie ages to wliicli refer¬ 
ence was made in the last cliaptcr. Then hy slow degroe.s, 
as a possibility for (jyisbmce occurred, there gradually 
emerged one type after another. It is hut as yesterday 
that the life of man eonld be maintained. 

Only in the ])rcs('nce of .sjxuial pliysical conditions can 
ThotraiiMtoiy animal exist. Hven tlicn it is essentially 
ii.ii,uro<.f ephemeral. The life of it, as a whole, depends 
living forms. death of its integr.'int parts. In a Avater- 

tali, which maintains its place and a])pear;incc unchanged 
for many years, the constituent portions that have been 
precipitated headlong glide tinally and tor ever away. Ihr 
the transitory matter to exhibit a permanent form, it is 
necessary that there should bo a perpetual supply and alsc 
a perpetual removal. So long as the jutting lodge over 
which the Avators rush, and tho hrokeii gulf below that 
receives them, remain unchanged, the cataract presents the 
same appearance. Hut variations in them mould it into a 
new shape; its colour changes with a clear or clouc^ 
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sky , tlie rainlww seen in its sjiray ’^sappears wlioii the 
Leanis of the snn arc witlitirawn. 

So in that colle^'ion of suhstance which cojistitutes an 
animal; whato\»r may bo its positi(>n, lu'gli or low, in»tho 
realm* of life, there is a peiliotnaf introduction of now 
material and a ])C)'])etual <Je]iarturo of tlye old. ft is a 
form* rath*r than an individual, that avo see. Its j)er- 
manenco altogether depends on the ]iermanenco of the , 
o.xternal conditions. If they change, it also chRng-es, and 
a now form is the result. 

An animal is therefore a form through wliieh material 
.substiinco is visibly passing and sulfering trans- cij^n.cteris- , 
mutation into now products. In that act of tKs<)tai]i?i>;ii 
tr;insmutii<tion force is disengaged. 'J'hat which 
we call its life is tlu! display of liio mantier in wliich the 
force thus disengaged is e.xjiended. 

A scientific examimition of animtil life must include tAVo 
primary facts. It must consider Avhence ai*d .Mattiriuui 
in vv’hat manner the stream of material substan*3 f”™- 
has boon dtuived, in Avhat manner and Avhitlier it jmssos 
away. And, since force can not bo created from nothing, 
and is in its very nature indestructihlo, it must dotermiijo 
b-om what source that Avhich is disjdayed by animals has 
been obtained, in Avhat manner it is omjdoyed, and what 
disposal is made of it eventually, t • 

I'lio force thus e.vpendeil is originally derived from the 
sun. Plants are. the intermedium for its con- js ,ie- 
v(!yance. The inorganic material of a saline na- ri'-cd irom 
fare entering into their constitution is obtained 
from the soil in AA'hich they grow, as’is also, for the most 
part, the Avater tiny require: but their organic substance 
i.s derived from the suirounding atmos[)here, and he/Tco it 
is strictly true tbattlmy arc condensations from.the air. 

'I'hcse statemenf.“»may bo suflieiently illustrated, and the 
relation betAveen plants and animals shoAvn, by 
tracing the course of ariy on% of the ingredieiits j.iiims uijUiin 
filtering into the vegetable composition, and de- 
rived, has been said, from the air. Poi- this 
purpose, if avc select their chief solid element, carbon, the 
reiuarku applicable to the course it folloAvs Avill liohl good 
fu" other aA»;ompanying elements. It is scarcely necessary 
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to embarrass tlio bi*Jof exposition of vegetable life now to 
be git'on by any historical details, since tliese will coiiKf 
witli more pro])riety snbsecjnently. \,lt is sufficient to 
metvtion tl'iat the chemical cx])lanati(>hs of vugotahlo 
j)hysiology rest essentially on the discovery of oxygen 
gan by I’rie.stlvy, of the constitntion of carbonic acid by 
Lavoisier, and of water by,Cavendish and Watt. 

While tlie snn is shining, the green parts of plants. 
Action of a 'especially the letivos, decomitoso carhoriic acid, 
plant on the one of the iiigrodieiits of the atmosplievic air. 

This snhsttinee is comjKised of two elements, 
^carhon :ind oxygen; thi^ former is tiptn’opritited by the 
yiliiiit, ttiid enters into the eom|)osition of olaltortited or 
deseeiidiiig sa]), from which forthwith organie products, 
such as standi, sugar, Itvtiod fibre, titdds, and bases are 
maile. The other element, the oxygon, is I'or the most part 
rtd’nsed by the phint, and rctiinis to tin; air. As the 
process of dt eompo.sition goes on, new jiortions of carbonic 
iicid are p tsi'iited throngh nu'idianictil movements, the 
treinhiing of the leaf, Itree/.es, and ciirrenls rising from the 
foliage witrmed by the sohir beams giving place to other 
(!ool currtmts that sot in below. 

Tluspudion of a phtiit upon th(^ air is therefore the 
sepiinition of eomhustihle material from that medium. 
Carbon is thus obtained froiii carbonic acid; from water, 
bydi'ogen. Plant life is (diemically ini operation of re¬ 
duction, for in like manner ;immoiiia is decomposed into 
its constitiu'iits, which are nitrogen and hydrogen; and 
sidjihiirie and ])liosiihoric acids, which like ammonia,, may 
have Iteen liroug,'ht into llie phint through its roots in tlie 
form (d' sdt bodies, are made to yiebl u|i the oxygen with 
which tlu'y had been combined, and their sulphur and 
phosjilioruo, combustiblo ehmieuts, aie apiiropriated. 

Kvory plant, from the humblest im .s.s to the oak of a 
thousand years, is thus formed by the, sun from 
material obtained from the air—eomlmstihlo 
material once united with oxygen, lint now 
scjiarated from tliat body. It is of especial 
importance to I'omark that in this act of deci)m]iosition, 
force, under the form of light, has disappeared, and bccomii 
incorporated with the combustible, the organizing matcndl. 
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'I’liis forco.is surrendered again, or roiH)poars wlionevor tlio 
converse ojieratiori, conibinatiou witli oxygon, occiiwi. 

Ab'gotablc prodiysts thus coiistitiito a magiizine in wliicli 
force is sto’iod ••iT and pr('served for any assfgnablo ^inie. 
Ilcinfo t.liey are ada2)t(Ml for animaf food and for tlio pro¬ 
curing of warinfb. 'I'lio beat evolved in^the combustion 
of ct)al in»lomestic ocononiy vv^as originally light from the 
sun appropi'iated by ])lauts in the Se(;oudary geological^ 
times, and locked up for untold ag<?s. The surf is also the 
source from which w:is derived the light obtained in alloui' 
artilicial opei'ations of burning, gas, o.'t, fat, wax, for the 
jiurposes of illumination. 

j\iy own ex])e 4 -inients have pi'ovrrd that it is the light o? 
the sun, in contradistinction to the lu'ut, which 
occasions the decomjiosition of (irarhonic acid, of pli.v.sioil 
fninishin.g cai hon to ])lants and oxygmi to tlie 
atmos]>liero. Ihit .sucli is tlur I’olation of flic so-called 
inijxmderahle principles of ehemisfry to emili other, and 
their inntnal convertihility, that that wliir;^ lias disap- 
])eai’ed in ]ierforming it.s fiinetion as liglit may reajijiear as 
licat or olcctricity, or in the pi'odnetion of some mechanical 
elfcct. • 

Food i.s used hy all animals for the, sake of the force*it 
■•Inis contains, the remai'k applying to the car- ■n,,, n.aur.:,,, 
nivora as well as the herhivijra. jln hoth cases 
till! soni’ce of snp])ly is tho vegetable kingdom, indii'ectly 
or directly, d'bc plant is tlins indispcns.iblc to the animal. 
It is tiro collector ami presei'ver of tliaf foi'ce the expmidi- 
tni'e of wbi(di const itiili's the sjieeial disjilay of animal lifi!. 

From this point of view, animals mu.st tliei'clbr,! Ijc 
r'onsidered as macliiiu.'s, in wliieli I'oi'co olitaine(l as lias 
been described, is utilized. Tlie food tliey take, (*■ ^tbe 
tissue that has been formed from it, is acted upon^y the 
air they breatlic, a^id niidergoes jiaiiial or total oxydafion, 
and now emei’gi'K again, in jiart as heat in pai't as ncrvi:- 
fii'ce, ill some few instance;* in part as liglit or electricity, 
the force that originallv came from the siin. 

Thc^o is, therefore, a lycle or I'ovolutiou cy. i,, iim.iish 
thi'oiigli which material jiarticlcs suitable for 
organisation inecs.santly i-ini. At one moment joss, 
they exi.st inoi’gaiiic combinations iii the air or tho soil. 
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then as portions of plants, then as portions ,of animals, 
then fliey return to the air or soil again to renew their* 
cycle of movement. The metamorphoses feigned by tlie 
poets of anthpiity have hence a foundanoy in,fact, and tlie 
vegetaldc and animal,\ho organic and inorganic worlds aro 
indissolubly bound togetlicr. Plants are reducing, animals 
oxydizing, machines. Plants form, animals destroy. ' 

Thus, by the light of the sun, the carbonic acid of the 
'atmos])hor 4 > is decomposed—its oxygon is set Ifee, its carbon 
furnished to plants. 'J’ho products obtained servo for the 
food (;f aninyils, and in their systems the carl>on is re- 
oxydized by the air they I'cspire, and, resuming the con- 
*,lition of carbonic acid, is thrown back,into the atmo¬ 
sphere in the breath, ready to be decomposod by the 
sunlight once more, amj, run through the .same cycle of 
(diangcs agiiin. 'Phe growth of a ])lant and the rcspiratit)U 
of an animal are dependent on eacli otlau'. 

Material jiarticles aro thiis th(i vehi(des of force. 'Phey 
Tlie (luri.uon umlorgo 110 destruction. Chemically S2)eaking, 

I III maitftr iiiui tficy are eternal. And so, likewise, force never 
ahii’uyVt deteriorates or becomes lessmied. It may as- 
sume now jihases, but it is always intrinsically 
unimpaired. The oidy changes it can exliibit arc those 
of asjiect and of distriluif ion ; of a.spect, as electricity, 
affinity, light, heat; ofplistribution, as when the diffused 
aggregate of many sunbeams is concentratod in one animal 
form. 

It is but little that we know respecting the mutations 
and distribution of force in the universe. Wo cannot toll 
yhat becomes of that which has characterized animal life, 
though of its jierjictuity we may be assured. It has no 
m(A’o,bcen destroyed than the material particles of which 
such •isnimals consist. They have been transmuted into 
now forms—it ha.s taken on a new aspc^ct. The sum total 
of matter in the world is invariable; 'so, likewise, is the 
sum total of force. t, 

Tliese conclusions resemble in many respects those of tho 
Theory of' plulosojihy of Avorrocs, but they aro free from 
Averroea. 2 ;ho liercsy wliich led the Lateran Council, under 
IjCo X., to condemn tho doctrines of tho great .S^panish 
Mohammedan. The error of Averroes consisted in thijj, 
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that ho confounded wliat is here spoken of under the 
‘ designation of force wijh the psychical principle, and 
crroneoiisly apy)lie<l that which is true for animals to tlie 
case of maiif wl*j*is to bo considered as consis^inj;; of tliree 
essoiAially distinct parts—a matcfl-ial body, upon ^^licll 
operate various physical forces, guided and control led by 
an flitellifieiit soul. , 

,]n the i'ollowing paragraphs the distinction hero made 
is brought into more striking relief. 

The station of any animal in the organic series may bo 
diitermiiied from the condition^ of its nervous Anatomical 
system. To thi# observation man himself is not 
an exception. Indeed, just views of his position tion hithc '* 
in the wnrld, of the nature of his intellcid and anmiai senes. 
moTital operations, can not be (jbtained except from the 
solid su])port afforded by Anatomy. The reader has 
doubtle.ss remarked that, in the historical skcitch of the 
later progress of Europe given in this boo|j:, 1 
have not referred to metaphysics, or psyclml^y, ncsaot'o'ir 
or mental philosophy. Cultivated as they have 
been, it was not possible for them to yield any 
other result than they did among the (irceks. A le«er 
is no mechanical jiower uidess it has a material point of 
sujiport. It is only through the physical that tho 
metaphysical can bo discovered, f 

An exposition of the structure, tho physical forces, and 
the intellectual operations of man must be 
founded on anatomy. Wo can oidy determine rcKortitit; to 
the methods of action from tho study of the 
mechanism, and the right interjirctation of that 
mechanism can only bo ascertained from the construction 
of its parts, from observations of the manner in»"^>ich 
thejr are developed, from comparisons with sijnila^ struc¬ 
tures in other annuals, not rejecting oven the lowest, luid 
from an investigation of their habits and peculiarities. 
Believing that, in tho present state of science, doctrines in 
psychology, unless they are sustain<;d by evidence derived 
frcAn,anatomy and physiology, are not to bo rened on, I 
have not thought it necessary to devote much space to 
theif introduction. They have not taken a part in tho 
recent aiUanees of humanity. They belong to an earlier 
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tocial period, and are an anachronism in onrs. I havo 
referral to these points herotoforo in my work on Physio-* 
logy, and perhaps shall he excused the following extract: 

“ The singly of this portion of the liicchanism of man 
brings ns therefore in''Contact n il.li metapliysical science, 
and some of its fundamental dogmas wo havo to consider. 
Nearly all pliiioso])hers who havo cultivated' in recent 
times that branch of knowh;dgo, have viewcjd with a2>i)i’o- 
‘hension thtt. rajdd advances of pliysiology, foreseeing that 
Solution of would attciujit the final solution of problems 
iwychoioKicai which liavo exercised tlio ingenuity of the last 
nui'Mions. twenty centuries. In this they are not mistaken, 
(dortainly it is desirable that some new method should bo 
introduced, which may give jioiiit and ]»reci.sion to whatever 
metaphj'sical truths exist, and enahle us to distinguish, 
separate, and dismiss what are only vain and cnijity specu¬ 
lations. 

“ So far from phihasophy being a forbidden domain to 
the jihysiologist, it may be asserted that the time has now 
linocitniinyoi comc wlieii iio ouo is entitled to exjjress an 
iintaptiysics. opiiiioji in ])hih)soj)hy unless he has.first studifid 
jihysiology. it has hil.herto been to the detriment of truth 
thiit tlieso ju'oeesses of positive investigation have been 
re]mdiated. If from the construction of the human brain 
wo may demonstrate the-existence of a soul, is not that a 
gain? for there are many who are oiien to arguments of 
this class on whom sjieeulative reasoning or a mere dictum 
falls without any weight. Why should we cast aside the 
solid facts presented to us by material objects? In his 
communications throughout the universe witli us, God ever 
materiali/.es. llcecpiallv siieaks to us through the thou¬ 
sand, giaceful organic forms scattered in ])rofusion over 
the smffaco of the earth, and through tho motions and 
a[){)earances jircsented liy tho celestial o’bs. Our noblest 
and clearest concejitions of his attributes have been ob¬ 
tained from these m.-iterial things. I am persuaded that 
tho only {jossible route to truth in mental ))hilosoj>hy i.s 
through a study of the nervous meehanism. The exjioriei'ico 
of U.iOO years, and tho writings of tho groat metaphysicians 
attest, with a melancholy emphasis, the vanity of all ether 
means. 
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“Whatever may ho said hy sjiecnhjtive philosophers to 
the contrary, the advancomont of metapliysics is tjirough 
the_ study of physioloj,^yf Wliat sort of a science wo^rid 
optics have^he<^i»among men wlio had purpwsoly put out 
tlieiftown eyes.-' What would haife b(;on the progress of 
astron(}my among those who disdaiiuHl to look at the 
heavens? ^ Yet such is the*[jrepostorous C(fUrs(! iollow«!d hy 
the so-called j)hilosophers. They have given ns im])osing 
ditctriues of the nature and attrihntes of the jjdnd in ah-' 
sohite ignorance of its material substratum. Of the great 
authors who have thus succeeded ouo another in ephemeral 
celebrity, how many made themhelves acquainted with the 
structure of the human brain y JJoubtless some • 

had bcon^so un fortunate as never to see one ! Yet uw 
that wonderful organ was tlie liasis of all their 
speculations. In voluntarily isolating them- 
selves from every solid fact which might servo to bo a 
landmark to them, they may be truly said to have sailcil 
upon a shoreless sea from wliich ti:e fog never lifts. The 
only fact they teach us with certainty is, tftat they knov.» 
nothing with certainly. It is the inherent dilliculty of 
their method that it must lead to nnsuhstantial resid,ts. 
What is not founded on amabu'ial substratum is nocossa»ily 
a castle in the air.” 


(lonsidoring tlnis that sciontitic views of tho nature ot 
man can only be obtained from an examination inti.iin-tuai 
of his nervous system, and that the right, inter- raiatintia of 
pretation of tho manner of action of that system i.ii'i 'isnovou^ 
depends un tho guiding light of com])ivrative 
anatomy and physiology, 1 shall,.in the following ex- 
j)osition, present the progress of discovery on those 
j)rincij)los. ^ 

In those low tribes of life which show the linsj^indica¬ 
tions of a nervous systmu, its operation is ])ureiy 
mechanical. An e^cternal im}>ression, as a touch, i,uy ii.tvuub' 
made niion animals of tluit kind, is instantly >» 
unswerod to by a motion wlucli tliey oxcoufo, 
am\ this without .any inau^fest.ation of will or of)nscions- 
ness. *Tho phenomenon is e.xactly of the same kind as in a ’ 
machine of which, if a gi .eu lever is touched, a motion i.s 
instantly pi’oducod. 
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In 'any nervous system there aro two portions anatomi- 
Twooicmitn distinct. Tiloy are, 1st, the fihrous; ‘2d, 

liiry forms of tlui vesicular. It may be desirable to de.scribe 
briefly the construction and’rUjpciipns of each 
of these poivioiis. Their conjoint action will 
then be iiitellij;;iblo. 

1st. A nerve iiore consists essentially of a delie,ate thread 
sirdcturo of a —tlic a.vis tilauient, as it is called '- en veloped 
«norvc libro. substaiicc, which coai^'iilates or 

congeals after death. Tin's, in its turn, is inclosed in a 
thin inve,sting .sheath or memVminous tube. Many such 
fibres bound together constitute a nerve. 

The function of such a nerve fibre is injlisputably^ alto- 
Functionofa .itt^thcr of a jdij^sical kind, being the co,nveyancc 
n. rvo liDro is of influences from pjirt to ])art. The axis 
coiidiiotion. filament is the’ line along which the tninslation 
occurs, the inve.sting material being for the purpose of 
coufiniug or,insulating it, so as to prevent any latenil 
escape. Such a construction is the exact counterpjirt of 
many oleetricii,! contrivances, in which a metallic wire is 
coated over with sealing-wax or wrapped round with silk, 
tlto current being thus compelled to move in the wire 
wfthout any lateral escape. Of such fibres, some convey 
their influences to the interior, and hence are called cen- 
ti'ipetal; some convoy them to the exterior, and hence 
aro called centrifugal. No anatomical difl'erenco in the 
structure of the two has, however, thus far been discovered. 
As in a conducting wire the electrical cuiTcnt moves in a 
progressive manner with a definite velocity, so in a nerve 
filament the influence advances progressively at a rate 
said to bo de|)endent on the temperatuio of the animal 
e.xaini,ved. It seems in the cold-blooded to be much slower 
than *fta,,,tho hot. It h.as been estimated in tlio frog at 
eighty-five foot per second; in man at two hundred feet— 
an estimate probably too low. 

The fibres thus described are.,of the kind designated by 
physiologists as the corobro-spinal; there are others, passing 
under the name of the sympy.thotic, characterized by,,not 
possessing the investing medullary substance. In 'colour 
they are yellowish-gray; but it is not necessary h^re to 
consider them further. 
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Tko other portion of tho neiwons strnctnre is the 
« vesicular. As its naiiie^iiiiports, it consists of siAkihiv oi a 
vesicles filled with a gray granular mat(!rial. 

Kach vesiedo h*K*a thickened spot or nucleus* upon il^, and 
appears to be eonnected with oiuf'or more fibres. Jf the 
eounexiou is only with omj, the vesicle is called uni])olar; 
if \^ith tv|o, bipolar ; if with,niany, multipolar or stellate. 
I’jvery vesicle is abundantly supjilied with blood. 

As might be inferred from its structure, tho \^sicle differs 
■iltogother from tho fibre in function. 1 may Fmiciion of a 
I'cfer to my “ I’hysifdogy ” for tjlie reasons which .e^icio. 
have led to the* inference that tlieso are eontrivanees for 
the purposes ofi permitting influences that have been traifi- 
lated al»mg or Confined within the fibre to eseajie and 
diffuse themselves in tho gray granular material. They 
also permit influences that are coming through many 
different channels into a multipolar vesicle to communicate 
or mix with one another, and eombino to, produce now 
results. Moreover, in them influences nia^bo long pre¬ 
served, and thus they become magazines of force. (Combined 
together, they constitute ganglia or nerve eenti’es, on 
Avliieh, if innircssions bo made, they do not neees.sajily 
forthwith die out, but may remain gradually decliifing 
away for a long time. Thus is introduced into the nervous 
meehanism the element of time, ayd this important function 
of tho nerve vesicle lies at the basis of memory. 

It has been said that the vesicular portion of tho nerve 
meehanism is copiously sujiplied with blood. Indeed, tho 
condition indispemsably necessary for its functional activity 
is w.asto by o.vydation. Arterial vessels are abundantly 
furnished to insure tho necessary supply of 
aerated blood, and veins to cany away the 
wasted products of decay. Also, througli 
former, tho necessary materials for repair and 
renovation are brought. There is a definite waste of 
nervous substance in the iiiroduction of a definite mechanical 
or intellectual rc.sult—a material connexion and condition 
tlmt,must never bo overlooked, lleiico it is |f1ain that 
unless tho repair and the waste are synchrouou.sJy ef[ual 
to (*06 another, periodicities in the action of the nervous 
isystem \^ill arise, this being the fundamental condition 
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connected with the physical theories of sleep and 
fatigue 

I'he statements here made rest upon two distinct forms 
of evidence. « In part the}' are derived frftif an intorjireta- 
tion' of anatomical stilicture, and in part from direct 
experiment, chiefly hy the aid of feeldo electrical cur¬ 
rents. The registeriii”; or presoi’ving action disjdayed hy a 
ganglion may ho considered as an eflect, resemhling that 
of t)io consta-uction known as Hitter’s secondary piles. 

It will not suit my purp'o.se to offer nun-o than the 
simplest illus*j.'ation of the a]>]dication of tho foregoing 
facts. When an impression, either hy pressure or in any 
(hhor way, is made on the exterior termination of a 
centripetal fihro, the influence is oonveyod with a velocity 
such as has heon mentionyd into the vesicle to which tliat 
Rf'flcx .ictioa fihre is attaoluid, and thence, going forth along 
ofUiiMicr- tho contrifug.al fibre, may give rise to motion 
voiLs hy.acm. contraci iou of tho muscle to which that 

fibre is di.str^huted. An impression has thus produced a 
Inotion, and to tho operation (he designation of reflexion 
is commonly giv(m. This reflexion takes ])laco without 
coKscionsness. The three parts—the centripetal fibre, the 
vesicle, aiiu the centrifugal fibre —conjointly constitute a 
simple nervous ;iro. 

A repetifion of these .arcs, each precisely like all the 
other.s, constitutes the first step toward a complex 

(IrjKluftl com- . rin . ^ ^ , 

pi-.Kity of the nervous system, liioir maimer ol arrangement 
is necessarily subordinated to the general jdan 
of constriudion of the animals in which they 
occiir. Thus, ill the Hadiates it is circular; in tho 
Articulates, linear, or upon an axis. Bnt, as tlio conditions 
of life require oon.scutanconsnc.ss of motion in tho diftbront 
parts,SflvCse nerve arcs are not left i.solated or without 
connexion w.ith each other. As it is anatomically termed, 
they are commissnrod, nerve fibres passing from each to 
its noighhonrs, and each is thus :brought into sympathy or 
connexion with all tho others. 

Tho ne'xt advance is .a very important one, for it indicates 
First a oir general plan on which tho nervous system 
an” oTJpit'^ is to he developed: it is the dedication of 
ciai ganglia, gp^cial uorvo ai'cs to special duties. Thus, in, 
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the liighor articnlatos and mbllnscs, there are snch Oomhi- 
nations expressly lor the pnrposo of j'es))iration and do^lTi- 
titlon. Their action is^iltogethcr of the rellex kind; it 
takes place^witji.iint coTiscionsness. T'liese gayglia are coin- 
niisi,»ured for the sake of sympatlieiic action, and frwpfcntly 
several of them are coalesced for tlio sake of package. 

T his pr^inciplo of dedication to special ttses is carried out 
in the introduction of ganglia intended to he aifected by 
Ifght, or sounds, or odours. Tlio iinpressit^ns of thos# 
agencies are carried to the ganglion by its centripetal 
tibres. Such ganglia of special action are most commonly 
coalesced togetl\er, forming nervous masses of consjiicuous 
size; they are ;^hvays eommissured with those for ordina»»y 
motions, the action being rcllcx, as in the jireoeding ca.se. 
though of a higher order, since it is attended with con¬ 
sciousness. ^ 

Such lieing the elementary construction of a nervous 
system, it is plain tliat animal tribes in which 
it exists in no higher degree of complexity must iiutonuitk: 
be merely antoinata. In this remark JTIany 
insects must bo included, for the instinct they display is 
altogotlier of a mcebanical kind, and, so far as they jiro 
concermal, without design. T'hoir actions arc nniforjidy 
alike; what one docs under given circnmstaiiccs, under 
the same circnmsbinccs another^will certainly do. They 
are ineapaldc of education, they learn nothing by experi¬ 
ence, ami the acts they arc engaged in they aceom2)lish as 
well at the first tidal as ever after. 

Of ])arts like those described, and of others of a liigher 
order, as will bo jire.sently seen, the most coiujilox nervous 
system, even that of man, is eomjiosed. It 
might, perliajis, bo expected that for the deter- 
minatiou of the duty of each jiart of such 
•xmijilex system the j ihysiologist must ncces.sari iy 
resort to experiment, ubsorving what functions have been 
injured or dostrtiycd wlym given poi'tion.s have been 
removed liy his knife. At the host, however, evidence 
of»that kind must ho very nnsatisfaetory on ;A;couut of 
the shock the entire system receives in vivisections,* 
and.,accordingly, artificial evidence can, for the most jiart, 
,he used ,only in a corroborative way. But, as Cuvier 




oliserved, the hand of. Nature 1 ms prepared for ns .these very 
e'xperinionts without that drawha^ k. Tlic animal series, 
as wo advance upward from its Ihwest inemhers, jiroves to 
us what is the eifect of the addition of new 2>ai’ts in 
succession to a nervous>i;ystem, as also does any individual 
thereof in its successive ])ci'iods of devolopinent. ft is one 
of the most important discoveries of modern pliysiohigy 
that, as respects their nervous system, wo can safely 
<,ransfer ouv, reasoninjr;s and conclusions from the case of 
the lowest to that of the liighost animal tribes. 

The artieula^ta itresent structur<!s and a mode of action 
illustrating in a sti iking manner the nervou^i system of man. 
hrmgthwiso u])on their veniral region is, laid a double 
cord, with ganglia, like a string of beads; Hr'nietime.s 
the cords are a little distance a])art, but imire generally 
they are coales'ced, each j>air of ganglia bieing 
a'lalmof' fused into one. To every segment of t.ho body 
p,>OTMiii(5 a pair is supidied, each 2)air controlling its own 
Kaiih la. HCginent, and acting toward it automatically, 
Gjmh also actiifg like any of tlie otliers. But in the region 
of the head there is a s[)ccial pair, the ce})luilic ganglia, 
recjpiviug iibres from the eyes and other organs of sense. 
Frcm them jiiocced lilaments to the ventral oord, establish¬ 
ing eommniiieations with every segment, fio every part 
lias two connexions, one Yvith its own ventral ganglia, and 
one with the cejjhalic. 

It is not dillicidt to determine cx]iorimentally the func¬ 
tions of the ventral ganglia iuid tiiose of the cojdialie. 


If a centipede be decapitated, its body is still caj)al)lo of 
moving, the motion being evidently of a reflex kind, 
originating in the 2)ressiiio of the legs against the surface 
^ „ on which they rest. The ventral cord, with its 
actions atfev-. ganglia, IS lienee purely an automatic meclianism. 
liveBht if, in making the dcoaiiitation, we leave a 
jiortion of the body in connexion with the head, 
wo recognize very plainly thatutho cephalic ganglia are 


exercising a governing jiowcr. In the part from which 
they luivu. been cut off the movement is forward, regardlass 
jf any obstacle; in tlmt to which they are attached thero 
are modifications in the motions, depending on sight or 
other special senses; obstacles are avoided, and ,a variety 
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of (lii’ecti,ons piirsned. Yet etill tli.o actions are ifot in¬ 
telligent, only instinctive. The general conclnsiop tliei'c- 
foro is, that tlio cephalic gangll.-^ are of a higlier order 
tlian the v,cnt^u4, the hitter heing simply ni»3chanioal, the 
former instinctive; hut thus far tiiere is no trace of •intel¬ 
ligence. 

in inaPj these typical parts are all i)res^1it, and discharge 
the functions specified. His spinal cord answers 
to the ventral cord of the articulates. It has its tumy oi vnm 
lateral communications in the same way, and 
each segmental portion presents the saine^ reflex action. 
I’oward its u^vper part it dilates to form the medulla 
oblongata, sending forth nerves for respiration and deghi- 
tition. ,Of these the action is still ro(l(!X, as is 2irovod hy 
the involuntary movements of respiration and deglutition. 
A jiortion of food heing ]ilaced fci the j'harynx, a,„„. 
contraction instantly occurs, the will having miitic iiiipn- 
iio kind of control over the act of swallowing. 

Above or in front of this enlargenumt is a series of ganglia, 
to which converge tlu; nerves of sjiecial .soilSo—of lieariiig, 
.sight, smell ; those are, therefore, the ecpiivalents 
of the cephalic ganglia of insects, their function Ov.-aiipiija- 
h'eing also the same. In the lowest vertchrates, • 
as in the amiihioxiis, the nervous system consists of 
nothing more. It may therefore^ he said to have only two 
])arts - the cord and the sensory ganglia, and to have two 
functions -the automatic, attrihutahle to the former, and 
the instinctive, attribntaldo to the latter. 


But as wo adviincc from the low vertebrates uy)ward in 
the animal scale, we begin to detect new organs ; on the 
medulla oblongata a cerebellum, ami oii the Tii,.irintci. 


sensory ganglia a cerebrum. From this moment ii^ni.yaiJiia- 
tho animal disydays reasoning yiowors, its intol-^hl*' 
ligcnce becomin;^ more strikingly marked as *tflo devcloy)- 
immt of the new organs is greatc'r. 

It remains to dotermin*) with exactness the function of 


one of these new yiarts, tlio cerebrum ; tJie other l-'unctlon8 ot’ 
ytoi'tion, the cerehcllnm, being of minor interest, 
and conncctod, probably, with the locomotive ay)paratns.* 
For* the same reason it is unncoossary to sy)eak of tlie 
Bympathjtic nerve, since it belongs to the ayiparatus of 
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organic life. Confining our attention, therefore, to tho 
tin’ic hrain, or corebrnm, wo soon recogni/.o that tho intel- 
ligenco of an animal is, in a general manner, proportional 
to the relative size of this organ as cou.’p 'red with tho 
sensoi^y ganglia. Wo am also struck with tho fact tliat 
the cerebrum docs not send forth to other portions any 
independent fibres of its own, nor docs it receive any from 
them, its oidy means of eommnnioation being through the 
jTarts that lave been described -that is to say, throngli 
Its relations soiisory and automatic ap|)ariitus. 'J’ho 

to the instill- cerebrum is therefore a mechanism of a higher 
ma'iicplir-'*^'^ order, and its relationshi]) with the thalami 
tiatr- optici and corpora striata indicate tho conditions 

of its functions. It can only receive impressioni which 
have come through them, and ordy act ipioii the 1 )(k1 >. 
tlirough their intei-medium. Moreover, as wo ascend the 
animal sciilo, we find that tluhse cerebral ])arts not only 
ItsscmiKiir increase in size, but likewise, in their turn, give 
aii.i tertiary riso to olfslioots ; Secondary lobes emerging jros- 
teri'niy on the primary ones, and, in due seas jn, 
tertiary lobes posteriorly on tlio sceomhiry. I’o these, in 
human iuiatomy, the designations of anterior, middle, and 
]iosfc'rior lobes have been raspoctively given. In propor¬ 
tion iis this develo]>mcnt has proceeded, the intellectual 
tpialitics have become more varied and more profound. 

The relation of the corcorum to the cninio-spinal axis is 
. .• iminifosted by tho circumstance that tho latter 

Action m the r ^ i n 

fipiirii i-ord can act witliout tho lormer. In sleep tho 

iiiiiiie. cerebrum is, as it were, tor])id, hut respiration, 

deglutition, and other rollex actions go on. If we touch 
tho palm of a sleeping infant our linger is instantly 
grasped. Ihit, though the axis can work with- 

Conjolnioic ^ , 1, i i i. 1 

lion of tiv... ^out tilo cerebrum, the cerelu'um can not work 

Illustrations of tho.se truths 
may ho experimentally obtained. An aiurnal from which 
tho cerohruin has been ]nirposolyoi'cmoved may ho observed 
to perform actions automatic and iirstinctivo, hut never 
intelligent; and that there .is no dilforeneo hetwegn 
•animals and man in this respect is demonstrated by tho 
numerous instances recorded in tho works of medicino and 
surgery of injuries by accident or discaso to the human 
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nervous sy.stem, the effects corresponding to thnse Arti¬ 
ficially produced in experiments on animals. This im» 
])ortant observation, morfjover, shows that wo ma;f with 
coiTootness yse»tfce observations made on anjmals in our 
invos^tigations of the human systenj. 

In the nervous system of man our attention is therefore 

espet;ially demanded by thrde essentially dktinct 

^ . 1 * • 1 1 T ^ Throe (hstinct 

jiarts — the spinal cord, the sensory ganglia, and parts oi the 

the cerebrum. Of the first, the spinal cord, the ’“■'■'vea sys- 
action is automatic ; hy its aid we can walk, 
from place to place, without bestowing a thought on our 
movements; hy .it we swalloV involuntarily; by it we 
respire unconsciously. The second portion, the jiipyarctt* 
sensory jijanglia, is, as wo have seen, the counter- 
]iart of the cephalic ganglia of invertebrates ; it tivc, tiic 
is the place of reception of sensuous impressions “ih'iiwtuai. 
and the seat of consciousness. 'I’o these ganglia instinct 
is to be referred. Their function is not at all impaired by 
the cerebrum superposed u}>on them. The *11111(1 poj^dion, 
the cerebrum, is anatomically distinct. J^ is the seat of 
ideas. It does not directly give rise to motions, being 
obliged to employ for that purpose its intermediate 
automatic associated apparatus. In this realm of i^JJas 
thoughts spring forth suggestively from one another in a 
perpetual train or flux, and yet the highest ]>o,ninating 
branch of the nervous nuxdianii^tn still retains control of the 
traces of the modes of operation of the parts from ^ 
which it was developed. Its action is still often reflex. 
Reason is not always able to control our emotions, as when 
wo laugh or weep in spite of ourselve,s, under the impre.ssion 
of some external incident. Ray, more; the inciting cause 
may bo, as wo very well know, nothing material—luitliing 
hut a recollection, an idea—and yet it is cnoug7*o Rut 
these phenomena are porhajis restricted to •the linst or 
anterior lobes o? the brain, and, accordingly, wo remark 
them most distinctly in cjiildren and in animals. As the 
second and third lobes begin to exercise their jiowcr, such 
effects are brought ufuler cpntrol. / 

There is, therefore, a regular progression, a definite 
improvement in the nervous system of the animal series, 
the play never varying, but beinc 
VOE. II. 


persistently ^jjBried 
A 
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out, ftnd 'thus offering; a powerful argumeut for relationship 
]>r,,griasive aiuoiig all those succcssively improving forms,. 
n'T'oiisAf- an observation whicli becomes of the utmost 
tiie'animal "* interest to US in its applicatian to the verte- 
Borie-s.. brates. In the amjiliioxu.s, as has been saivi, the 
cranio-spinal axis alone exists; the ( 'yclostomo fishes 
arc but a step higher. In fishes the true, cerebrum 
appears at fiist in an insignificant manner, a condition 
■repeated ii> the early embryonic state both of birds and 
mammals. An imjirovement is made in reptiles, whose 
cerebral hemi^^pheres are larger than their optic lobes. As 
wo advance to birds, a fiirllniv increase o'icurs; the hemi- 
s,.)hcr(?s arc now of nearly sufficient dime.nsions to cover 
over those gangliii. In the lower mammals > there is 
another stop, yet not a very great one. Pmt from the 
anterior lobes, whicli th,.s far have constituted the entire 
brain, there are next to be developed the middle lobes. 
In the Eodents the progress is still continued, and in the 
Ruminants and I’aohyderms the convolutions have become 
it.ittiinsits niarlit'd. In the liighor carnivora and 

maximum in quadrumana the posterior or tertiary lobes aji- 
pear. The passage from the Jintbrop.aid apes 
to -man brings us to the utmost development thus far 
attained by the nervous system. 'I'lio cerebrum has 
reached its maximum orgtinization by a continued and 
unbroken jiroccss of dtivefojunent. 

This orderly devtOopment of the nervous system in the 
Th.'snmovro-.'tuinial Series is recognized ttgain in the griidual 
srcssiv.Mi.'v. i-Jovelotunent of the individual man. The nri- 

upnif nl, tu-ciirs . . ^ , . ,, i , 

ill pjioh iiHii- mitivo trace?, as it laintly appeals in the cjorininal 
M.iuuiimm. 7iiombrane, marks out tlio place presently to be 
oeci^iiod by the cranio-spinal axis, and, that jioint of 
ilovel'opjconj; gained, nuin iuiswers to the amphioxns. 
Not until the twelfth week of embryonic life doe.s ho roach 
tho state jiermanently presented by birds; at this time 
the juiterior lobes are only pcyceptible. In four or six 
weeks more the middle lobes are evolved ]iostoriorly on the 
autorior, and, finally, in !i similar manner, the tertiary or 
jiosterior ones are formed. And thus it ap]ieais that, 
comj'ared with the nervous .system of other animals, that 
of man proceeds through the same predevermiu..d sueces-' 
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sion of foi;ms. Theirs suffers an arrest, in some'instances 
at a lower, in some at a higher point, htit his passed 
onward to completion. 

]5u(, that,is *hft all. The hiogi-aphy of the earth, the 
life •of the entire globe, corresponds to this 
jHogixjss of the individual, to this orderly 
rehftion (jf the animal s’eries. OomimSneing 
with the oldest rocks that flirnish animal re- 
mains, and advancing to the most recent, ’\ac rccognizff 
a continual improvement in eonstructioi>, indicated by 
tlie degree of advancement of tlio nervous,jSy.stem. Tlio 
c'arliest fishes did not |u-oceod beyond that condition of 
the spinal column which is to be considered as embryonic. 
The Sibvian and Devonian rocks do not jirosent it in an 
ossified state. Fishes, np to the (Jarboidfej-ons (ipoch, had 
a hoterocoroal tail, just as the eji^hrv<i,s of osseous fishes of 
ihc jircsent time have up to a certain period of their life. 
'I'liere was, therefore, an aiTost in the old j^.xtinct forms, 
and an advance to a higher ixiiiit in the more modern. 
The huekler-headed fishes of the Devoidaift-ocks had theit 
re.s]uratory organs and much of their digestive apjiaratus 
in the head, and showed an approximation to the fadpijes 
or embryos of the frog. The crocodiles of the oolite diad 
biconcave vortc'brai, like the embryos of the recent ones 
which have gained tlu' capahili^v of making an advance 
1 o a higher point. In the gcologicrd ordiu’, reptiles make 
their appearance next after fisln.'s, and ibis is what we 
should expect on the principle of an ascending nervous 
development. Not until long after come birds, later in 
date and higher in nervous advancement, capable not only 
of instinct, but also of intelligence. Of mammais, tlie 
first that appear are. what we should have ex])ecU'(l.»- tlio 
marsupials; but among the Icirtiary rocks, vcT\'-ina.ny 
other forms are }^resented, the eaidier (.mes, wKef.lier her¬ 
bivorous or carnivorous, having a closer coriesjiondence 
to the archetj-po tlian the existing ones, save in their 
embryonic states, the analogies occurring in aiis.,iui<! 
su(?h, minor details as the* possession of 
four teeth. The biography of the earth is thus, tr.msnmt.i- 
oii Iho great scale, typical of individual life, t'"" "f •‘''tn*. 
even thi^ of man, and the succession of sjieeies in the 
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progi'ess'of numberless .apjes is the counterp.art of tlio 
transmutation of an individual from form to form. As in i 
a disscSlving view, new objects e'mergo from old ones, aitd 
new forms WJontancously appear without etho exercise of 
any periodical creative iRct. 

For some days after 1/irth the actions of the human 
life of man ^’cing are merely retlex. Its cranio-spinal'axis 
fiom infancy alonc is in Operation, and thus far it is only an 
acc-’mlmc/''’ «T*hmiaton. But soon the impressions of cx- 
witii liis an- tornal olijects begin to bo registered or preserved 
atomy. sensory ganglia, and the evidences of 

memory appear. The first token of this, is perhaps the 
diisplay of an attiicliimtnt to persons, not through any 
intelligent recognition of relatiemshi]!, but morel;/ because 
of familiarity. This is follorved by the manifestation of a 
liking to accustomed places and a dread of strange ones. 
At this stage the infiint is leading an instinctive life, and 
has made no greater advance than many of the lower 
mammals ; but they linger here, while he ))i ocoeds onward, 
vie soon show.s high ])owcrs of memory, the exercise of 
reason in the determinations of judgment, and in the 
adaptation of varied means to varied ends. 

Saeh is therefore the process of develojiment of the 
nervous system of man ; such are the powers which con- 
sccpiently he successively, displays. Ills reason at last is 
paramount. No longiu- are his .actions exclusively prompted 
by sensations; they are dfdm-mined much more by ideas 
that have resulted from hi.s former experiences. While 
anim.als which approach him most closely in construction 
require an external stimulus to commence a train of 
thought, he can direct his mental oiierations, and in this 
rcspNT.„is parted finm them by a vast interval. The 
state.S'" rlr^ugh whieli lie has passed are the automatic, the 
instinotivo, the intellectual; each has its own apparatus, 
and all at last work harmoniously together. 

But besides this siiperjfosition tf an instinctive apparatus 
upon an automatic one, and an intellectual 
tl'iSroT'' \upon an instinctive, the nervous system consists 
•.uo laKrai cqual and symmetrical lateral portions, 

a right half and a left. Each person maj be 
considered as consisting in reality of two individuals. 
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Tlic right half may he stricken with palsy, thb left Do 
unimjiaircd; one may lose its sight or hearing, the othci* 
may retain them. These* lateral halves lead indopcsndent 
lives. Yet, ^tln^igh independent in this seT\,se, they are 
closely coiincctijd in another. The,hrain of the right»sido 
rules over the left half of the body, that of the loft side 
rule* over the right of thi body. On the relationships 
and antagonisms of the two halves of the cerohro-spinal 
syStoni must ho founded onr oxjilaTiations of thj • 

otherwise mysterions phenomena of double and ouuis'd'S^ 
alternate life ; of the sentiment of ]>re-cxistenco; ''^si.fcon- 
of trains of thojight, often dohble, but never 
triple ; of tlio wilful delusions of castlc-lmilding, in whioii 
one hemi^sphere of the brain listens to the romanoo sug¬ 
gestions of the other, though both well know tuat the 
subjeet they are entertaining tli^mselves with is a mere 
fiid.ion. 'I'hc strength, and precision of mental operations 
dcjiend as much upon the complete equivalency of tlio two 
lateral halves as upon their absolute development. It 
is scarcely to bo expected that great intellecftlal indications* 
will be given by him, one of whose cerebral liomispheres 
is unequal to the other. Ibit for the detailed consideration 
of these topics I may refer the reader to my work .on 
riiysiology. lie will there find the explanation of the 
nature of registering ganglia; the jdiysioal theory of 
memory; the causes of our variiflde psychical powers at 
ditferent times ; tlie description of the oar as the organ of 
time; the eye as the organ of space; the touch as that of 
pressures and temperatures; tho smell and taste as those 
for the chemical determination of gases and liipiids. 

From a consideration of the construction, deveJojiment, 
and action of tho nervous system of man, wo 
may gain correct views of his relations to other iv"',„^ri.T.re- 
organic beings, and obtain true iisychical and I'P" 
metaphysical tlieoftes. Tlioro is not that homo- 
goneousness in his intclleclnal structure which writers on 
those topics so long sn])posed. It is a triple muebu.nisiii. 
A gentle, a gradual, a definite development 
roaches its maximum in him without a breach Dr..fthc!ani- 
of ci^ntinuity. Farts which, because of their 
completion, arc capable of yielding iu him such splendid 
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resHlts, arc seen in a rmiiinentaiy and nsoloss condition in 
firgani^ins very far down bt^low. On tlio clcai' recognition 
of this i-ndiincntary, tlris nsoless state, very much de})onds. 
It indicates»-the master iact of psychology^ the tact that 
AvefVoes overlooked^ ti.mt, wliile man agrees with inferior 
heings in the type of his oonstniction, and j)asses in his 
develo]>ment th'fong'h transfoni'iations analogous to tlu3irs, 
ho differs from thoin all in this, that he alone possesses an 
*accoHnta,l)l(j, an immortal soul, it is true that there ire 
some which closely approach him in structure, hut the 
existence of structure hy no moans implies the exorcise of 
functions. In the stiil-liorn infant, thp inochanism for 
i^fespiration, the lungs, is completed ; hut the air may never 
(!nt(!r, and the intention for which they were foriped never 


ho carried out. 

llloroover, it appears /hat the order of development in 
Hisiifoanci ^lie life of individiial nuui and the order of 
thitiiftho devcloiunent in the life ot the earth aro the 
Vianet alike, their coiumon features indicating a common 

'plan. The oiVe is the movement of a few hours, the other 
of myriads of ages, d'his sameness ot manner in their 
progression points out their dependenoo on a law iininu- 
takio and universal. The snecessivc a]ipearance of tho 
animal series in tho endless course of time has not, 
therefore, heen accidental, but as ]-)redetermined and as 
certain as tlm .snecessivc''forms of the individual. In tho 
latter wo do not tind any eanse of snrjiriso in tho as¬ 
sumption of states ever increasing in improvement, ever 
rising higher and higher toward the ])erfeetion destined to 
ho attained. Wo look upon it as tho course of natnro. 
Why. then, should we consider the extinctions and 
cre?itltfns of the former as offering any thing uiiacconnt- 
ahreThis-coniit'eted with a siulden creative tiat or with an 
arhitrarr sentence of destrnetion ? 


In this liook 1 have endeavoured Vo investigate tho 
progress of humaniWi tuid found that it shows 
humaiiUyis oH flto pluiscs of individual movement, tho 
acioniing tq, ovideiioo employed, being historical, and, tjieie- 
fore, of a nature altogether different frofii that 
on which onr conolnsions in the collateral instances rest. 
It may serve to assuio us tliat tho ideas here presented aro 
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tnio when we encounter, at the close of our investigation, 
this harni(5ny hetwcen the life of the individual, the lifecS 
society, and the life of tlv3 earth. 

la it prohahlg Jhat the individual proceedsJn his inovo- 
iiienj, of dc\l!lopiiient under law, tjiat the planet also»pro- 
coeds in its niovcuients under law, hut that society docs 
not.procced under law ? 

Man, tMis, is the last term * 0 ! an innumerahlo series of 
organisms, wliicli. Tinder the domination of lav^ Kiomity and* 
has, in the lajiso of time, heen evolving. Law univmaitty 
has controlled the inorganic world, and caused 
the e9.rth to pass through Vifrious j)hysichl conditions, 
gently and conlinuously succeeding oiio another. Tlie 
plastic forms of organic heings ha ve been modelled to suit 
those ehaiTging conditions. The invariability of that law 
is indicated by the nuinl)erless a^i^s through wliich it has 
boon maintained, its ,Tini vensality by its holding good in 
the life of the meanest individual. 

But it is oidy a jiart of sociology that we lufve considered, 
and of which we have Investigated tlw*' development. 
In the most philosophical asj)cct the subject in- (Viinpiinitive 
eludes comparative as well as human sociology. “"‘'“R'tsy- 
i'or, though theie may not be society where actions ,aVo 
simjdy rellex, there is a jiossibility of it whore they are 
instinctive, as well as where they arc intellectual. Its 
essential condition being intercfcmmunication, there are 
necessarily modifications de])ending respectively on touch 
or upon the higher and more delicate senses. That is 
none the less society which, among insects, depends upon 
antennal contacts. Human society., founded on siieech, 
sight, hearing, has its indistinct beginnings, its rudiments, 
very low down in the animal scale, as in the belWike jiote 
which some of tho nmlibranchiate gasteroj)ods ?!*!-''f or 
the solitary midnight tapjiing with which tho di^ith-watch 
salutes his mate.* Society resting on instinct is charac¬ 
terized by immobility ; it is necessarily uni)rogressive. 
Society resting on intidlect is always advancing. 

i^ut, for the jircsent. declining this general c.xamination 
of sociology, and limiting our attention strictly to that o£» 
humanity, we can not fail to be struck with tlie fact that 
in us tiie direction of evolution is altogether toward 
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the intellcotual, a conclusion equally impressed upon 
ns whether onr mode of examination he anat'omical or 
The aim of historical. Anatomically WO find no provision 
Nature is not jn thc iiervoiis system for tlio,_,impiovemont of 
haoll’ccfuai'**^ tlie moral, save indirectly thronjap mo inttiUec- 
lioveiupmcnt. tual, tlio wliolc aim of development being for 
the sake of intell’gtmce. Historically, in the same manper, 
we find that the intellectuai has always led the way in 
social advancement, tlio moral liaving been subordinate 
thereto. Tile former has been tlie mainspring of the 
movement, the latter jiassivoly affected. It is a mistake 
to make the progress of society depend on that wliich is 
itficlf controlled l)y a liiglier ])()wer. In the earli(ir and 
inferior stages of iiidividual life wo may govern through 
thc moral alone, fn that way wo may guide children, 
but it is to the uuderstanrling of tiie adult that we must 
Systems of appeal. A sy.stom workipg only through tlie 
be'iu^accorii rn'^^al luust soouor or later come into ati anta- 
iince there- gouisiu with tlic iiitellootual, and, if it do not 
. contain within itsolf’a means of adaptation to 
tho changing circumstances, it must in the end be over¬ 
thrown. 'Tliis was tlio grand error of that Homan system 
which presided while European civilization was developing. 
It assumed as its basis a uniform, a stationary psychological 
condition in man. Forgetting that the powers of the 
mind grow with tho posso^sions of tho mind, it considered 
those who lived in ]);ist generations as being in no 
respect mentally inferior to those who are living now, 
though our children at sixteen may have a wider range of 
knowledge than our .ancestors at sixty. That such an 
imperfect system could exist for so many ages is a proof of 
a coqtcmjtorary condition of undeveloped intellect, just as 
wo sr^/liat tlio understanding of a child does not revolt 
against tlit moral suasion, often intrinsically feeble, through 
whiidi wo attempt to influence him. Bi_t it would bo as 
uni>hilosophical to tre'at with disdain tho ideas that have 
served for a guide in tho earlier ages of European life, as 
to look with contenqit on tho motives that have guided jis 
'■HI youth. Their feebleness and incompetcncy are excused 
by their suitability to the period of life to which they are 
applied. 
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But whoever considers these things will see tiiat ithero 
is a term 'beyond which the application of such method^ 
vannot ho extended. The head of a family 
would act unw^gly if ho attempted to apply^to llcaSdii lie- 
his «on at*twenty-one the metliods he iiad ™d'||!,Vh*cen- 
successfully used at ten; siich metliods could Uvosi.irthc 
1)0 «nly rendered effective 1^ a resort to physical 
oompulsioh. A groat changedn the intervening years has 
ta*ken place, and ideas once intrinsically powerful caa 
exert their influence no more. The moral may have 
remained unchanged; it may he yjrecisely as it was—no 
hettef, no worse; hut that" \’»hich has cfianged is tho 
understanding. Koasoning and inducements of an ijr- 
tollectuaj kind'are now needful. An attempt to porsist in 
an absolute system hy constraint would only meet with 
remonstrance and derision. 

If it is thus with tho individual, so it is likewise 
with humanity. For centuries nations may live ^^,,,1 
under forms that meet their recpiirements, fdrms hoi.is nowi tor 
suitable to a feeble state; hut it is altojfethcr 
illusory to suppose that such an adaptodness can continuo 
for over. A critical eye discerns that the mental features 
of a given generation have become different from tho^o*of 
its ancestors. Hew ideas and a new manner of action aro 
tho tokens that a modification has silently taken place. 
Though after a short intorvalf the change might not 
amount to much, in tho course of time there must inevi¬ 
tably bo exhibited tho spectacle of a society that had 
outgrown its forms, its rules of life. 

'Wherever, then, such a want .of harmony hccomes 
perceptible, where tho social system is incompatible with 
the social state, and is, in effect, an obsolete anachirjjism, 
it is plainly unj)hilosophical and unwise to resort fJ».’..dans 
of compulsion. No matter what the power of ^/vamnments 
nr of human autJtorifies may bo, it is impossible for them 
to stop tho intellectual ac^vancemont' for it forces its way 
by an organic law over which they have no kind of control. 

Astronomers sometimes affirm that tho sun is tlio caus(^ 
dirjctly or indirectly, of all tho incehanical 
movements that take place upon tho earth, uonoitha 
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positiomot f riiysiologists say that he is the generator of the 
countless living forms with which her surface is 

adorned. 

If the light, the warmth, and other physical influences 
, of the sun could bo excluded, there would be 

Influpnt'c of , j. 1 • • T ‘1x1 

the Simon in- ^ Btagiiaiit au(l icy Sea encircling silent and 
oiRanic solitavv shoi’cs. But" tlie veil once witlidrawn, 

mitiirc ’ 

or tlie iullueiice.s permitted to take effect, this 
pight and stillness would give place to activity arid 
change. In the morning beams of the day, the tropical 
waters, ex])andiiig, would follow f)r)m oast to west the 
course of the sun, each ''renewed dawn renewing the 
iigpulse, and adding force to the gentle but resistless 
current. At one ])lace tlie flowing ma.s.s would move 
compactly; at another, caught by accidentally projecting 
roek.s, it would give off li|tle (iddies, expending their share 
of i ts force ; or, compressed in narripw passages, it would 
rush impetuously along. Upon its surface myriads of 
momentary ripples would jilay, or ojiposing winds, called 
into existence .Vy similar disturbances in the air, would 
■force it into waves, making the shores resound with their 
breaking surge. TAvieo evcoy day, Tinder the conjoint 
inflTiences of the sun and moon, as if the inanimate globe 
itself were breathing, the tide would rise and fall again 
upon the bosom of the deep. 

The eddy, the ri]iplo, uhe wave, the current, are acci¬ 
dental forms through which the originally imparted force 
is displayed. Tliey are all oxjiendiug power. Their life, 
if such a term can bo used, is not tho property of 
themselves, but of the ocean to which they belong. 

Influences wliich thus metaiihorieally give life to tho 
wKionj;r- sea, ill reality give life to the land. Under 
gjnic.'^urt., tlioii- geiii.il operation a wave of verdure spreads 
over the ea^'tJi, and countless myriads of animated things 
attend it, eheh like tho eddies and ripples of the sea, 
expending its share of tho imjiai'tcd force. The life of these 
accidental forms, tlirough which power is being transposed, 
belongs, not to itself, but to the universe of which it, is 
a,.,part. ^ 

Of the waves upon the ocean there may not bo two 
alike. The winds, tho shores, their mutual interferences, 
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, hundred extraneous infliioTices, mould them into ttheir 
iphcmoral shapes. So tliose collections of matter Nature ot 
)f which animated things consist ofler a ydastic “"'•''“is- 
aihstanco to^be^iwli tied. The nuiuLor of individuals counts 
.ikciitho ripples of the sea. , 

As external circumstances change, animated forms 
chtMigo with them, and tllus ai-ises a series of Tiioy consti- 
which tin? inemhers stand in* a connected rela- cia a snics. 
tion. The affiliated sccpience of the external cirmimstanct^ 
is ropresenttxl in the aililiated succession of living types. 
From parts, or from things already existing, new parts 
and new thing;s emerge, the'now not hding added or 
juxtaposed to tire old, hut evolved or devolo])ed from j.t. 
From tt|o homogemious or general, the luderogeneous or 
special is brought forth. A now member, fashioned in 
secrecy and ajiart, is never al;j'uptlv ingraftinl on any 
living thing. Kew aiiimal types have never been suddenly 
located among old om«, but have emerged trom them by 
process of transmutation. As cei'tainly ‘as tliat every 
living thing must die, so must it rea,(it perfection hy 
passing through a succession of suhordiiiate forms. An 
individual, or even a .s))ccies, is only a /.uological jdiaso in 
a piassage to somolbiug beyond. An instantaneous adfllt, 
like an immortal animal, is a physiological impossibility. 

This bringing forth of struc.tnre from structure, of 
function from function, incidclitally presents, ^1,0 doctrine 
uyion tlio wliole, an ap^iearanco of 2>rogvcssivo uf pL.iinssive 
irnju’ovement, and for such it lias been not 
uufrequently mistaken. Thus if the lowest animals, which 
move by rcllex action instantly hjit unconsciously, when 
an impression is made upon them, bo compared with the 
higher ones, whose mot ions are executed under the infljicncc 
of anteeedent impressions, and arc therefore eoutfi*!? d by 
itlcas, there seems to have been sneb an .bcjirov'mieut. 
Still, however, i.s altogether of a jihy.'^ical land. Fvery 
imyircssion of wbieh tljp dog or elejdiaut is conscious 
imjdies cliange in tlie nerve centres, and these changes are 
a» ^he basis of the memyiy displayed by tlmso animals. 
Our own experience furnishes many illustratiifii.s. Wlujn 
v/i^ gaze steadfastly on some brightly-illuminated object, 
and then close or turn aside our eyes, a fading imiiressien 
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of tho object at wliich wo have been looking still remains; 
’o", wli^n a spark is made to revolve rapidly, wo think we 
see a circle of fire, the impression upon the retina lasting 
until the spork has completed its rovdivltitn. In like 
manlier, though far moro perfectly, are impressions regis¬ 
tered or stored up in tho sensory ganglia, tho jihantoms 
of realities that‘have once |iecn seen. In thq^o organs 
countless images may thus bo superposed. 

' Man agrres with animals tluis ap2U’oaching him in 
Anui.jgioa be- auRtoiuical Construction in many important 
tween ani- rcsijccts. IIc, ^too, roju’escnts a coutiauous 
maisaiiJman. Qf jaattcr, a continuous o.\})Cudituro 

ofi'power. Impressions of o.xtornal thing.s are concealed 
in his sensory ganglia, to bo presented for inspeotion in 
subsequent times, and to constitute motives of action. 
But he differs from the^n in this, that what was pre¬ 
paratory and rudimentary in tliem is'completo and iiorfeot 
in him. Froigitho instrument of instinct there has been 
devolofied an instrument of intelleetion. In tho most 
jierfect quadruiieds, an external stimulus is rcipiirod to 
start a train of thought, which then moves on in a 
determinate way, their actions indicating that, under tho 
circmnstances, they reason according to the .same rules as 
man, drawing conclusions more or less correct fiom the 
facts offered to their n(jJ;icc. But, tho instrument of 
intellection completed, it is quickly brought into use, and 
now results of tho highest order appear. The succession 
of ideas is under control; now trains can bo originated 
not only by external causes, but also by an interior, a 
spontaneous influence. Tlio passive has become active. 
Animals remember, man alone recollects. Every thing 
doniobisti'ates that tho develojnncnt and comjdetion of this 
instruinent of intellection has been followed by tho super¬ 
addition ofVn‘agent or jirinciple that caiij.use it. 

There is, then, a difl'erence bof wecn the brutes and man, 
I'oints of dis- resjxicts Con.stitution, but also as 

tinctioii be- rcspccts dcstiny. Their active force merges into 
tweeuthem. ^ ^hor mundano forces and disajqicars, but> the 
special jminciple given to him endures. Wo willingly 
persuade ourselves that this ju'inciido is actually por- 
fonified, and that the shades of the dead resemble their 
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living forms. To Easteril Asia, where philosophy han 
been accus'tomed to tho abstract idea of force, the ploasnr^i 
wo derive from this contemplation arc denied, tho* clieer- 
less doctrine oj Buddhism likening tho life man to tho 
buriwng of a lamp, and death to itf^extinction. Perceiving 
in tho mutation of things, as seen in tho narrow range of 
hunian vision, a suggestion’ of tho variati(fiis and distribu¬ 
tion of potv(,!r throughout natfiro, it rises to a gr.ind, and, 
it’must be added, an awl'id concoptioji of tho ujii verso. • 

But Europe, and also the Mohammedan nations of Asia, 
liavo not received with approbation that view. To them 
there’s an indiyiduali/.ed inipdisonation of tho xiiehumaa 
soul, and an expectation of its life hereafter. • 

Tho aniyial fabric is only an instrument for its use. 
Tho eye is the window through which that mysterious 
principle perceives : througli tlvi ear are brought to its 
attention articulate rounds and harmonies; by tho other 
organs tho sensible (pialities of bodies are made known. 
Prom tho silent chambers and winding labyrinths of tho 
Drain tho veiled cncliantress looks foi’th on the outcj 
world', and holds the subservient body in an irresistible 
spell. , 

This difference between tho Oriental and European ideas 
respecting tho nature of man reappears in their 
ideas respecting tho nature of the world. Tho thuso views 
one sees in it only a gigantic oAgine, in which ‘f i'™ 

.stars and orbs arc diffusing power and running 
through predestined mutations. Tho other, with better 
philosophy and a higher science, asserts a personal God, 
who considers and orders events in ■*. vast panorama before 

him. 
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THE EUROPEAN AGE OF REASON- 

TTIE UNION OF SOIENCK AND INDUSTItY. 

Kurnjtmn Prnf/rFss in flic Acqiiiiiilion of cs'uci Knon-lcihjn.—yJts liescm- 
hlniice to thiit (f Greece. 

JHreoverier respectinr, the Air.—lf.t inechnnicdl imd chemicnl Projierfies. 
--Its Iteloliiin to Aiiinmls and I'lnnts.—The H inils.-Metcorofvijij ,— 
Sounds.—Acoustic J'henoinena. 

Jliscoi'eries resperfinii the Ocean. —Physical and chemicnl Phenomena .— 
—Tides and Currents. — ('lands .— Deceonpositioii <f Water. 

^tisenveries rcspe.cti..,ii other material Snhstances.- Proiyress of Chemistry. 
Discoveries respectimj lileetl icity, Maynetism. leiijhf. Heat. 

mechanical I’hitosophy and Inrentions. . Physical Instniments. — The, 

.Itesnlt ilhistrafed lay the Cotton Manujaetnre- Sleam-emiine — Jlleach- 
iiny — Canals — Itaihcays .— Iniproreinents in the Constraefion of ma¬ 
chinery.—Social Chanyes produced .— Its h'ffeet on inlellectiial Aclirity. 
The scieutijic Contributions of various Hations, and especiidly of Itubj. 

Tiih; Afj;o of Roason in Enr()]io pro.scnts all tlio poculiiiritios 
of the Ai;;c of Roanon in (R-oeoc. There are inodorn re- 
liresontativcs of Kiinj; Ploleiny Pliihnh.'lphns among his 
furnaces and ei'nc.ihle.s; of llipjiarchiis cataloguing' the 
stars; of Aristyllns and Timoehares, with tlioir stone 
quadrants and armihs, ascertaining (ho planetary motions ; 
otoEtatftsthencs measuring tlio size of tlic earth ; of Hero- 
philus dissecting the hnimuv hody ; of Archimedes settling 
the laws vf meehanies and hydrostatics; of Manctho 
collating the annah>; of the old dynasties of EgyjR; of 
Euclid and Apollonins improving mathematics. There 
AiuiiogUs be- aro botain’cal gardens and zoological menageries 
iboAgcc]iPo those of Alexandria, and expeditions to the 
Kiiroiieaiui in sources of the Nile. The direction of thought is 
cnw. same ; Imt the progress is on a greater srale, 

and illustrated by more inqiosing results. Ihc exploring' 
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voyages to^ Madagascar aro'rojilaoed l)y circiiinnavigations 
of tho world; the revolving sti'am-engine of Hero by th^ 
douhlo-aoting engine of Watt; the great galley of Pi^iloiny, 
with its inayyiiaohs of rowers, by the ocean,steam-siiip; 
the t*olitary watch-fire on the I’hayos liy a thousand light¬ 
houses, with their fixed and revolving lights ; the courier 
on his Arab horse by the locomotive and elsctric telegraph; 
tho scriptchinni in the Serapion', with its shelves of jiapyrns, 
liy countless ptrinting-presses ; the “ Almagest”,of Ptolemj* 
by tho “Principia” of Newton; and tlic .ilnsenm itself hy 
English, French, Italian, German, Dutch, and Kussian 
philosophical sfjcietios, nnivers'ities, colleges, and other 
institutions of Ipanring. 

So gr.^nd is the scale on which this cultivation of 
science has been resumed, so many arc those ■ Eumpom 


engaged in it, so rarnd is tin; ■<ilvanco, and so rivKicsa in 
groat arc the materia'*advantages, ffiat there is tiniK.runow 
no difficulty in appreciating the ago of which it 
is the characteristic. Fho most suiierlieial iTutline enables 


ns to recognize at once its resemblance t(^ that ]ieriod oS 
Gi'eok life to which I have referred. I'o bring its features 


into relief, I shall devote a few' pages to a caiisory review 
of the progress of some of the departments of scicaico, 
selecting for tho purpose topics of general intiircst. 

First, then, as respects the atmosphere, and the pheno¬ 
mena connected with it. 


From observations on tho twdlight, tho elasticity of 
aerial bodies, and tho condensing action of cold, Tho amiu- 
tho conclusion previously arrived at by Alhazen 't'" ''''. 
was establishctl, that the atmosphere does not extend 
unlimitedly into space. Its height is con.sidered to be 
about forty-five miles. From its comiiressibil^tv,* tilt! 
greater part of it is w'ithin a much smaller limit; \t'ere it 
of uniform density, it would not extend nore*t^ian 20 ,<>(J 0 
feet. Hence, comparing it wdth thp dimensions of the, 
earth, it is an insignilicant aerial sliell, in thickness not 
tho eightieth part of tho distance to the earth’s centre, and 
its •iipmensity altogether a«i illnsion. It bcarsyxhout tho 
same proportion to the earth that tho down n^ion a peach 
heatfs to the jieach itself. 

\ foundation for tho mechanical theory' of the atmo- 
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sphere was laid as soon as just ideas respecting liquid 
nressnres, as fonnei ly tanglit by Archimedes, were restored, 
the conditions of vertical and ebli(iue pressures investi-* 
gated, the demonstration of equality o*" /tressnres in all 
dire'd-ions given, and the proof furnished that tlio force 
of a liquid on the botfom of a vessel may bo very much 
greater than itr weight. 

Such of these conclusions as wore apjdicable were soon 
Its mochiini- transferred to the case of aerial bodies. Ihe 
cal leiatiuns. -weight of the atiuosphero was demonstrated, its 
pressure illustrated and measured; then came the dispute 
about the action of puinps, and the overthrow of the 
i' ristotelian doctrine of tlio horror of a vacuum. Coinci- 
dently occurred the invention of the barometer,, and the 
proof of its true theory, both on a steoi>lo in Paris and on 
a mountain in Auvergne., The invention of the air-pump, 
and its beautiful illustrations of +ho properties of the 
atmosphere, extended in a singular manner the taste for 
natural jd i ilosophy. 

The mecliani/'s of the air Avas soon followed by its che- 
it.s ciicmicai mistry. From remote ages it had been num- 
rciations. bered among the elements, though considered 
liable to vitiation or foulness. The great di.seovery of oxy¬ 
gon gas placed its chemical relations in their proper position. 
One after another, other gases, both simple and compound, 
were discovered. Then It was recognized that the atmo¬ 
sphere is the common receptacle for all gases and vapours, 
and the problem whether, in the course of ages, it has ever 
undergone change in its constitution arose for solution. 

The negative determination of that i)roblem, so far as a 
Thoanta thousand years are concerned, was neces- 

^omsiv of sarily followed by a recognition of the anta- 
of animals and plants, and their mutually 
^lalancing each other, the latter accomplishing 
their duty ‘under the influence of the su i, though he is a 
hundred millions of miles distaij^t. From this it appeared 
that it is not by incessant interventions that the sum total 
of animal life is adjusted to that of vegetable, but that in 
+his respect, the system of government of the world js by 
the operation of natural causes and law, a conclusion the 
more imposing since it contemplates all living things, and 
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includes oven man biiusolf.J The detail of these ijivcsitiga- 
tions proved that the oi'ganic substance of plants is 
.condensed from the inoi-ganic air to which that,of aft 
animals returns, the particles running in ever-rc]>oating 
cycles, now 'm Sifc air, now in plants, now in ifniinals, now 
in the air again, the impulse of ftiovement being in the 
sun, from Avhoni has come tlie force incorporated in plant 
tissues, aipl eventually disengaged in our fires, shining in 
onf flames, oppressing us in fevers, and surprising us ii^ 
blushes. 

Organic disturbances by respiration and the growtli 
of ])hwits being in the lowest stratum oli the air, its 
uniformity of composition would bo impo.ssiblc -nir. 
were it not for the agency of the winds and the tin ir origin 
diffnsion»of gases, whicli it was found would 
take jdaco umlcr any jiressurc. The winds were at length 
]iro))erly referred to the influendt! of ihe sun, whose heat 
warms the air, causing- it to ascend, while other portions 
how in below. The (ex]ilanation of land and sea brec’/.e*; 
was given, aiid in the tradi'.-wind was fonml a proof of the 
rotation of tlic earth. At a later ])eriod followed the 
explanation of monsoons in the alternate luxating and 
eoiding of Asia and Africa on ojiposite sides of the lirKj, 
and of tornadoes, rvhich arc disks of air rotat ing round a 
translated axis with a diameter of one hundred or one 
hundred and iifty miles, the axis ^noving in a eurvilinear 
track with a progressive advance of twenty or t,vventy-tive 
miles an lionr, and the motions hoing in opposite directions 
in opposite liomisphores of the gloiio. 

Tiro equatorial calms and tradewvinds accounted for on 
physical principles, it was admitted that the winds of high 
latitudes, proverbially uncertain as they are, dc2iend in 
like manner on physical causes. 

With the.se paljialile movements there arcjothers of a 
less obvious kind^ Through tlie air, and hy/reason of 
motions in it, sounds are transmitted to us. 

The Alexandrian maf lioihaticians made sornid a favourite 
study. Modern ac(.)ustics arose from the recognition that 
theib,is nothing is.sning •from the sounding fir fioiimis; 
body, but that its jrarts are vihrating and tiinrvciicny. 
aft'cciing the medium between it and the ear. Not only 
voi.. 11. ^ ** 
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liy tho ;yr-piiiii]i, but also b;„ observations in tbo rare 
atmos]>lK‘ro of tlie ujipcr regions, it was shown tliat tlie 
'''jiitensi,ty of sound depends njKUi tlie density. On the top 
of a mountain tlio repoi-t of a pistol is no louder than that 
of a craeber'iu the valley. As to the gradual’ jiropagation 
of sounds, it v'as impossible to observe fire-arms discharged 
at a distance without noticing that the flash appears 
longer before the report in ]iro])ortion as the,distance is 
^■reater. The Florenti o academicians attem^ited a det-cr- 
mination of the velocity, and found it to be 1148 feet in a 
second. More accurate and recent experiments made it 
]089’42 feet r.t the free'/.in,g.point of water ; but tin. velo- 
oit}^ though indo{)endent of the density, increases with the 
temperature at tho rate of ]'14 foot for each, degree. For 
other media the rate is different; for water, about 4()87 
I'cet in a .second, and in cast iron about lOd times greater 
than in air. All .sounds, irrespective of their note or 
intensity, move at the same velocity, the medium itself 
being motionless in the mass. No sound can jiass through 
a vacuum. 'J’h^! sudden aerial condensation attmiding the 
])ropagation of a sound gives rise to a momentary evolu¬ 
tion of heat, which increases the elasticity of the air, and 
hciice the velocity is higher than i)16 feet in a second, 
otherwise, the theoretical rate. 

Turning I’rom .soniferous media to sounding bodies, it 
.rroiisiicpile- was .shown tlpit tho ditfcrence between acute 
iiiinicTia. ^, 1,1 grave sounds de]ienils on the frequency of 
vif.ration. 'I'lie ear (.'.an not ]icr(,eivc a sound originating 
in loss than thirty-two vibrations in a second, nor one of 
more than 24.(100. The actual number of vibrations in a 
given note was counted liy moans of revolving wheels and 
other contrivances. 1 have not siiacc to relate tho in- 
ss-',:tjl^A’'on of many other acoustic facts, (he roference of 
sounds to iihases of condensation, and rarefaction in the 
I'lastic meisium taking iilacc in a nornpil direction; the 
ath'ctions of note, intensity, quality ; the pa.s.sago in curved 
lines and around obstacles ; the'productiou of sympathetic 
5ounds ; nodal points; the olfectof reeds ; tho phenomena 
af pipes 'and flutes, and other rvind instruments', the 
various vibrations of sidids, as bells ; or of membranes, as 
iruins; visible acoustic lines; the reflexion of undulations 
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liy surfaces,of various formJ; tlieir iiitcrfei'euces'so t*liai., 
iio luattor liow iiiteuse tluiy may be individually, tli(\y cai* 
lie caused to pi’odueo sileitce ; nor of wLisjiering gafleries, 
echoes, the n'^tifrc^ of ai’ticulato sounds, the, physiology of 
tiiG vwal and ainlilory oigans of in:«i, and the.constrinftiou 
of sjiealving machines. 

Like the air, the ocean, which eovoi'S fliree-fourths of 
Iho^earth’s*surfa(;e, when reduced to a pro])er tik' occaii; 
slandai’d of measure, loses very much of ih# 
imposing asjacct. Tiiu varnish that covc'rs a twelve-inch 
globe r|>presonts its relativa.' dimension not ini*de(|uately. 

(In the theory .of gravitation, the i id('s of the oc(‘an 
were explained as depending on l.lie atli-aotive ■n,i,.snii(i * 
foi'ce of Ijie sun and moon, its cuia-ents, in a > 
geiu'ral manner, are analogous to thosi of the air. d’hey 
originale in the disturl)ing actioifnit’ solar Insat, the tem¬ 
perature of the sea vailing from in flio tori’id /one to 
tho (Vee/,ing-})oint as the poles are ainiroaelyd. Its sjie- 
eilic gravity at the eipiator is estimated at I'028; but (his 
<U;nsity necessarily vai'ies with tin; rate at wTiich snperiieial * 
evaporation takes place; the ])ure va]iour rising, leaves a 
more concentratiMl salt solution. The eH'cet is therd'ore, iii 
some degree, to eoiintoraet the ex])ansion of the wa ter‘by 
warmth, for tho sun-rays, In'ing able to ]»ene(rate several 
feet below the surfaei!, corresjiojidingly I’aist; tho tem- 
])orature of that ])ortion, which c.xpands and becomes 
lighter; but, simultaneously, surface eva])oration tends to 
make the water heavier. jS'otwithstanding this, currents 
are established through tho pia^ponderanee of tin; dilatat ion, 
and of them the Gulf Stream is to ns tho most striking 
example. 

The physical action of the sun-rays in occaihntTcr*'» 
cui-rents operates through tho exjainsion of j.;ir,.cts..r 
water, of which warm portions ascend to thc/"''iri 
surface, colder porltons from beneath sidling in 
to su])[)ly their place. Th»se currents, both hot and cold, 
are ahc'cted by tlie diurnal rotation of the earth, tho ae.tlon 
being j;ssentially the same !»s that for the vviinhi They 
extu't so gi'eat an influence as conveyers of heat that they 
distujb tho ordinary climate relation depending on tho 
sun’s position. In this way tho Gulf btream, a river of 
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'oy the ^r-pump, Imt also h(,; ohservations in tlio rare 
atmosphere ot the np 2 )er regions, it was shown that the 
'f"tensi,t.y of sonml (loi)onds njxm the density. On the top” 
of a mountain the rejmvt of a tdsfol is no hnider than that 
ot a orackm-'jH tlio valley. As to the gradual' itropagation 
of sounds, it was imjiossthle to observe fire-arms disohiiro'eil 
at a distance without notieiKg that the. flash apipii.s 
longer before the report in, pro])()rtion as the distance is 
"Tea,tor. Tiic Florcnti o aeadomieians attem 2 )ted a detei- 
mination of the velocnty, and found it to be 1148 feet in a 
second. More accurate and recent ex]»oriments made it 
1089'42 feet at the freeziiig |)oint of w;iter ; but tlie vclo- 
f'litmgh independent of the d('Tisity, ilicre.ases with the 
temperature at tlio rate of 1-14 foot for (xndi degree. For 
tither media Ihe rate is diflerent; for water, about 4t)87 
feet in a siicond, and in cast iron abont Kll, times greater 
than in air. All sonnd.s, irres])ective of their note or 
intensity, move at the .same velocity, the medium itself 
being motionless in the ni.ass. Ao sound can j iass throindi 
a vacuum. Tlw^i .sudden aerial condensation attending the 
propagation o( a sound gives rise to a momentary evolu¬ 
tion of heat, which increases the elasticity of the air, and 
honce the velocity is higher than 916 feet in a second, 
otherwise th(', theoretical rate. 

'lurning Irom sonilerous media to sounding bodies, it 
Aroiisiic was .shown tl^it the diHerenco between acute 
lumiin.., ^ .^,,,2 grave sounds dejiends on the fre(|nency of 

yil/vation. .1 be ear can not ]>orceivo a sound originating 
in less than thirty-two vibrations in ,a second, nor one of 
more than 24.000. 'I'lio actual nnmlior of vibrations in a 
given note was counted by means of revolving wheels and 
otlier contrivances. 1 have not space to I'clato the in- 
VT^tigfthoii of many other acoustic facts, tlie reference of 
.sounds to [iliases of condensation, and rarefaction in the 
c'lastic meSium taking filace in a norinjil direction; the 
affections of note, intensity, f|ua]ity ; the passage incurved 
lines and around obstacles : the’production of sympathetic 
.sounds; nodal points ; the elfect of reeds ; the idicnoinena 
of pipes E'lnd flutes, and other wind instruments', the 
varums vibrations of solids, as bells ; or of membranes, as 
drums; visible acoustic lines; the refloxion of undulafions 
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)y surfaces„of various form^; their iiitcrh'r-er.ccs’so l*l\at, 
K) matter how iiitonso they may bo iiulividnally, they ea#' 
i)e eaiised to produce sileitco ; nor of whis]ierinj;' naileries, 
echoes, tlie ii'itiwc* of articulate, sounds, iho [)'*ysiidoe'y ot 
I,lie V(»cal and auditory oi ^aus of m;»i, and tho,coustru<?t,ion 


i)f speaking machinos. , 

Like the air, tlic ocean, wliicli covers fliroe-fourths of 
the earth’s‘surface, when rcdiuted to a piojier tiio ocnin; 
standard of measure, loses very much of ip# 
iin])osing aspect, d’he varnish that, covers a twelv(',-inch 
globe r^'jiri'sents its relative dimension not iniideijuatcly. 

On the theorytof gravitation, the tides of the ocean 
were explained as depending on the attractive rijisiUKi 
force of Uie sun and moon. Its currents, in a oi'C'iits- 
general manner, are analogous to those of the air. They 
origduate in the disturbing aetioifnit sola,r heat, the, tem- 
jierature of the sea valuing from >'f>" in the torrid zone to 
the freezing-jioint as the poles are ap]iroaelied. Its spe- 
cilic gravity at the cipiator is estimated at 1-02S; hut this 
liensity necessarily varies with the rate at wTiieh superficial 
evaporation takes place; the ]nirc vapour rising, leaves a 
more concentrated salt solution. Tlu'elfect is theridore, iu 


some degree, to counteract the oxjiansion of the water’by 
warmth, for the sun-rays, being ahle to ])enetrate several 
feet below the surface, correspondingly raise the tem¬ 
perature of that portion, which expands and becomes 
lighter ; but, simultaneously, surface eva]ioratiou tends to 
make the water heavier. Notwithstanding this, ciurrcnts 
are established through the ]ireponderance of the dilatation, 
and of them the (Julf Stream is to (is the most striking 


example. 

The physical action of the sun-rays in occawiuMcg-* 
currents o()erates through the c.vpansion ot ].;i)vcis uf 
water, of which warm portions ascend to 
surface, colder porltous Irom beneath sritting in 
to sujiply tlicir idace. Th»sc currents, both hot and cidd, 
are atfected by the diurnal rotation of the, earth, the 
being essentially the same ns that lor tlni wimhi 
exert so great an iulluencc as conveyers of heat that tliey 
distujb the ordinary climate relation depending on the 
Bpn’s iiosition. In this way the Gulf kstrcaiu, a river of 
* 2 B 2 
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hot Vat(5r in a soa of cold, as soon as it spreads out on the 
Anirfaco of the Atlantic in higher latitudes, liberates into, 
the ail' tlie heat it has.brought Ivom the torrid zone; and 
this, being borne by the southwest wind,,,vvlpcli blows in 
those localities for the- greater part of tire ycarr, to the 
westerly ]iart (rf the European continent, raises by many 
degrees the nfean annual temperature, thus not oidy 
regulating the distribution of animals and [dants, but 
hdso inlbiencing human life and its pursuits, making 
places pleasant that would otherwise be inclement, and 
even facilitating the progress of civilization. Whatever, 
therefore, can affect the heat, the volume, the vehreity, the. 
cMrcction of such a stream, at once i)roduces important 
conseijuemxs in the organic w(rrld. 

The Alexandrian school bad attained correct ideas 


Physical and 
clicmical re* 
lafeions of 
•water. 


res]>eoting tb-: mechanical properties of water 
as the type of li(|ulds. I’liis knowledge was, 
liowever, altogether lost in Eurojio for many 
ages, and not regained until the time of >Stevinus 


■ xnd Galileo, a\'S',o recovered correct views of the nature of 


pressure, both vertical and obliipio, and jilaced t.he sciences 
of hydi’ostatics and hydrodynamics on exact foundations. 
Tho Elorentine academicians, from their ex])erim(.!nts on 
water inclosed in a globe of gold, concluded that it is 
incompressible, an error subseipicntlv correctcsl. and its 
compressibility measured. The dinerent states in which 
it oc(!urs, as ice, water, steam, wc-re shown to depend 
altogether on the amount of latent boat it contains. Out 
of these investigations originated the inAumtion of the 
steam-engine, of which it may be said that it has revolu¬ 
tionized the industry of tho world. Soon after tho cxpla- 
patipn of tho cause of its three .states followed tho great 
di.scoVory that the opinion of past ages respecting its 
elemental^’’* nature is altogether erroneous. It is not a 
simple element, but is composed of txvo ingredients, oxygen 
and hydrogen, as was rigorcmtily proved by decomposing 
and forming it. lly degrees, more correct views of tho 
naturo of evaporation were introduced; gases and vajours 
' were found to coexist in tho same space, not because of 
their mutual solvent power, but because of their individual 
and independent elasticity. The instantaneous formation 
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;)f vai)oiu‘s in a vacinira^showed that the dc^ernnninj< 
uondition is lieat, the weight of vaponr capable of e^xistirt^- 
in a given space being'proportioaal to tlic temperature. 
More sciontili(?v^cwH of the nature of muxifnnm density 
wci'C obtained, and on tlioso pri#ici])les w;^ ell'ectcfl the 
I'ssontial improvement of the low-pressure sleam-engine- ■ 
tlio*ap})ar^nt paradox of coiidensing the steam without 
CiY*ling the cylinder. 

In like manner iimch light was cast on the meteorological 
functions of water. It was seen that the diurnal vai^ori/.a- 
tion from the e;irth depends op the amount of 
h(;at received, tljj vajiour rising invisibly in the unir numoi- 
air till it rouchos a region wheix; the temperature 
is suflicRuitly low. There condensation inb) vesicles of 
j)erhaps -. (nVo rr inch in diamebu'ensues, and of myriads 
of such globules a cloud is comjif.fced. Of clouds, notwitlu 
standing their many* forms and aspects, a classitication 
was given—eiri’us, cumulus, sti’atus, etc. Jt was obvious 
why some dissolve away' and itisa])p('ar when they' encounter 
warmer or drier s])aces, and wliy' others descend as rain*. 
It was shown that the dro]is can not bo ])urc, since they 
come in contact with dust, sohible gases, and organic 
matter in tins air. Sinking into the ground, the \t?ater 
issues forth as sjirings, contaminated with wliatever is in 
the soil, and finds its Avay', thriyigh streamlets 
and rivei’s, liack to the sea-, and thus tlie drainage wauir t« tbf- 
of countries is accomplished. 'J'hrough such a 
returning path it comes to the receptacle from which it, 
set out; the heat of the sun raised it from the ocean, the 
attraction of tlio earth returns it thereto; and, since the 
lioat-supply is invariable from yca.r to year, the ([uantily 
set in moi.ion must be tlio same. Collateral vesufrs 
little imjun'tanee at tend these movements. I]very drop oJk' 
rain falling on tlu^earth disentegrates and distu/hs portions 
of the soil; cA'cry stream ctiiuies solid matter into the sea. 
it is the province of geSlogy to estimate the enormous 
aggregate of detritu.s, continents wa.shed away and new 
coni:iiicnts formed, and thf» face of the earth jcmodclled 
and renewed. 

'frhe artificial decomposition of water constitutes an 
e^XKjh in, chemistry. The European ionu ot this science. 
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in fconttadistiuction to the "Arabian, arose from the 
Urogrrssof iloctiiiie of acids and alkalies, and tlieir noutra-i 
chciuisti'j. ]i'/at,ion. This was iCbout A.n. 1014. It was 
perceived tk.at the union of bodies is cOoK'ec.ted with the 
possession of opposite ipialitios. and hence was introduced 
the idea of an attraction of afllpity. On this the discovery 
of elective atta'a\';ti(n\ Ibllowc'd. 'J'hon came the recognition 
that this attraction is connected with 0 ]>].H)site electrical 
states, cheviistry and olcotricity approaching each otlan-. 
A train of splendid discoveries folhjwed; metals were 
obtained ligli^t enonglr to lloat on water, and even. a])])a- 
rently to accomplish tlu; jiroverbial iin])os> ibility of setting 
ib on fire. In the end it ivas shown that the chemical 
force of electricity is diiiMtly ])ropoTtional to its absolute 
Attraoimi. (|Uantity. .Bett(!r views of the natnre of chemical 
The ciciiiciits. attraction wcavs attained, better views of the 
intrinsic nature of bodies. The old-idea of four elements 
was discarded, as also tlm Saracenic doctrine of salt, 
Buljihur, and mercury. 'The elements were multiplied 
■until at length They numbered more than sixty. Alchemy 
Tiiforyof merged into chemistry tlirongli the tlicory of 
lihiuaish.ii. ])hlogiston, which a(a‘ount(;d for Ibo change that 
metals undei go when exposed to the lire on the ])iinci])lo 
that something was diiven oil’ from them -a something 
that might he restored agai7i by tlie action of combustible 
bodies. It is I'emarkahleLow adaptive this tlieory was. It 
was found to inclnde the cases of eondnistivo ojierations, 
the ])roduetion of acids, the In'cathing of animals. It 
maintained its ground cvcil long after the discovery of 
oxygen gas, of -wliich one of the first names Avas dcphlo- 
gisticated air. 

^Ivyt a false theory always contains Avithin itself the 
germ Afuts oa\ui destrnetion. 'I’lie Avealc jioint of this was, 
that Avlien^ii metal is Imrnt the product might to be 
lighter than the metal, Avhereas it proves heavier. At 
length it Avas detected that Avhat the metal liad 
of\™'iKit'iNCT gained the surrounding air had lost. This 
iniodiiiais- discovcry implied that the bahuico had ,bfen 
'•i'’ resorted to for the determination of Aveighls 

and for the decision of physical (juestions. Tlie rointro- 
duction of that instrument—for, as avo have seen, it had. 
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ages before been omployi^l by the Saracen plilloso})bors. 
wlio nso<l several different forms of it—marked tlie e])(^b 
wlien cliemi.stry eca.sei’f to bo CKcbisively a sefence of 
quality andtbiftii'me one of (jnantitv. 

On the ruiiKs of the pldogisti(>t]icory araso the *hcory* 
of oxygen, whieli was sustained witli singular 
abtlitv. its progi'ess Avas greatly faeWitated gm, and th.- 

1 ;• r ^ 1 X • luniitdiclatuif 

l\y tlto ])romnlga1ioii of a new nomoneJatnre in 
conformity to its jirineijdes, and of reniarkjible elegant’e 
and ])ower. in tlio course of time it became mtcessary, 
Jiowvver, to modify the theory, especially by dejto.sing 
oxygen from the attittule of sovereignty to which it had 
been clev;rle,d,.iind a>signing to it several colh'aglies, s%ch 
as chlowne. iodine, etc. The introduction of the balance 
Avas also folloAved by inqiortant couseqiience.s in th(;oretical 
cliemi.stry, among which ])rc!-(!i*’jneutl_A’ Avas the e.stahlisli- 
ment of the laws ol’ eombiiiations of bodies. 

ExtensiA'c and iiiqiosing as is the struetuj'c ol chemistry, 
it is very fur from its comjtlction. It is s() rivsoito.iic 
surrounded by the. scaifohling its buih'ffu’s iire »! <ii<.niisi,f. 
using, it is .so dcformcil Avith the materials of their Avork, 
that its true plan can not yet be made out. In Jhis 
]'es])e(!t it is far more hackwai'd than astronolny. it has, 
however, disposed of the idea ol llu! destruction and 
creation of matter. It accejits Avithout hesitation the 
doctrine of tlu; imperishahility of suhstanci!; 
for, though the asjieet of a thing may change i.iuu of 
through di^compositions and recomiiinatioiis, in 
Avhich it.s constituent parts are concerned, every atom 
continues to exist, and may he' rccovm'cd by suitahle 
processes, though the entire tiling may have scemingiy 
disappeared. A jiarticle of water raised from tlj^i .si^i "'y,)'* 
ascend invisibly through the air, it may float ahtife us^V' 
the cloud, it may fall in the rain-drop, sinknito the earth, 
gush forth agarii in the fountain, ynter the rootlets of a_ 
plant, rise nj) with the Hap to the leaves, bo there decom¬ 
posed by the sunlight into its constituent elements, its 
oH'igen and hydrogen; of these and other eleinents, acids 
and oils, and various organic compounds may bo ma^e : 
ii> these or in its undecom[io.sed state it may be received in 
iho foo*^ of animals, circulate in their blood, be essentially 
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concerned in acts of intellection executed by the biain, it 
'Afr^y be expired in the breath. Thongh shed in the tear 
in moments of despair,-it may giVo birth to the rainbow, 
the emblem hope. Whatever the conrSo''‘th?<ong]i which 
it has>passed, whatever mntalions it has undergone, \Vhat- 
e ver the force it has submitted to. its elementary constituents 
endure. Not only have they not been annihilated, they liave 
not even been changed; and in a period of time, longcor 
short, they And their way as water back again to the sea 
from wdiich they came. 

Discoveries, in ciectricity not only made a profound 
impres.sion on chemistry, they have taken no insigni- 
fictnt share in modifying human o]union on other very 
Eicotiiciii interesting subjects. In all ages the lightning 
liitiMiveiii's. p.j,] Pecn looked upon with .super.stitious dread. 
The thunderbolt had long’been ftdgned to bo the e.spocial 
weapon of Divinity. A like su])ersfitious sentimont had 
prevailed respecting the nortltcrn lights, universally re¬ 
garded in those countries in which they display themselves 
at glimpses of tiie movements of the angelic hosts, the 
banners and weapons of the armies of heaven. A great 
blow against superstition was struck wdieti the jihysical•na¬ 
ture of these phenomena w’as determined. As to the con¬ 
nexion of electrical science witli the progress of civilization, 
what more needs to be said than to allude to tiro folcgrapli ? 

It is an illustration of the excellence and fertility of 
Tiicorira of modern methods that the phenomena of the 
eii'ctncity. attraction displayed hy amher, which had been 
known and neglected for two thofisand years, in one-tonth 
of that time led to snr 2 hdsing results. First it was show'n 
Eipctric.ar that there are many other bodies which will 
pfy-ijomam. ^ jp, iJPg manner ; then came the invention of 
S"^>e electrical machiuo, the discovery of electrical rejiulsion, 
and the spark ; the diffei-ences of conductihility in bodies ; 
the ajiparofitly two rpecios of electricity, vitreous and 
resinous; the general law^ of attrdfction and repulsion ; the 
wonderful jdienomena of the Leyden jrhial and the electric 
shock ; the.demonstration of tho'identity of lightning'ahd 
electricity; the means of protecting buildings and shijis 
by rods; the velocity of electric movement—that immehso 
distances can ho ^.fussed through in an iuappreciabla time: 
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the tlioory of ono fluid aiuVthat of two; the mat^iematii al 
discussion of all the j)henoiiiena, fii’st on ono and then 
the other of these doctrv.ies; the yivontion of tlic*tor.siun 


balance ; the (^dtu-iniiiiition that the attl■ilcti^ie and rej)ul 
sive*forces follow tlie law of tl^ inverse s(juares* the' 
conditions of distribution on conductors; the elucidation 
of the phenoinona of induction. At lifigth, when dis 
covory sectinid to be pausing,'the facds of galvanism were 
announced in Italy. Up to this time! it was vi.itiicrfec-* 
thought that the most certain .sign of the death 
of an aifimal was its inability to exhibit muscular con¬ 
traction : but Hov,' it was shdwn that juuscular move¬ 


ments could bq excited in those that arc dead and o\«'u 
mutilateij. Then followed (piichly the invention of tlio 
Voltaic pile. Who could have fori;seon that th<'. twitching 
of a frog’s log in the Italian ex['p,rinients would thu 

establish beyond all. question the compound iiisivv,.ryor 
nature of water, separating its constituents from ''' 
one another? would lead to the dtsflagratioTi and dissipation 


in a va])Our of metals that could hardl^^bc nioltc<l in ;» 
furnace? would show that the solid earth wo tnaid upon 


is an oxide? yield lunv metals light enough to U])on 

water, and even seem to set it on lire ? ])rodu<^ tlio most 
brilliant of all artilicial lights, rivalling it not (ixcelling, 
in its intolerable splcTidour the noontide sun? would occa¬ 
sion a complete revolution in ci^emi.stiy, co)npclling that 
science to accept new ideas, and even a new nomenclatu ia: •’ 
that it woidd give us the power of making magnets 
capable of lilting more than a ton, and cast a light on 
that riddle of ages, the pointing «f the mariner’s com¬ 
pass north and south, explain the mutual attractioTi or 
repulsion of magnetic nceilles ? that it woidd enal^ki ui* 
to form exquisitely in metal casts of all kinds of* d biecis 
of art, and give workmen a means of gilding ami silver - 
ing without risl\^ to their liealth? ,tiiat it fi'ould sug¬ 
gest to the evil dispoficd *the forging of bank notes, tlm 
sophisticating of jewelry, and be invaluable in the 
uttar^g of false coinage? tliat it would carry the 
messages of commerce and friendship instantaneoush’ 
acrqjis continents or under oceans, and “wait a sigh iiom 
Indus to the polo ?” 
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Y"ot tl.is is only a part of Wiia.t the Italian o.xporiment, 
:,?.arried out by modern moihods, has actually done. Could, 
tiiore - 1)0 a more hrilliant exhibition of thoir power, a 
brig’htcr earnest of tlio future of material }-Jii)osophy 

A'f it had been witlj, amber, so with tlie mao’iiet.' Its 
Discovirii'sin l»rt)perties had laip )iui)ivesti"atLd for two 
mnKnrtisni. thousand years, exec'pt in Cliiiia, where the 
observation had been tuaue that its (|ualitios may, bis 
.impai'ted to steel, and tliat a little bar or needle so 
prepared, if iloated on the surface of water or otherwise 
suspended, will point noi'th and south. Jn that nianner 
the magnet ha,d be('u a])])'lied in the navigation of ships, 
and in journeys acros.s trackless dese,rts. The first 
European magnetical discoviuy was that of Columbus, 
who observed a lino of iio ^■ariatiou west of the Azores, 
'riion followed the detecti,on of the dip, the demonstration 
ot p)olcs in the needle, and of klie law of attraction 
and re])ulsion; the magnetic voyage undertaken by the 
English government; the construction of general varia¬ 
tion (diai'fs ; tka observation of diurnal vaia’alion; local 
])ei'tnrbal.i<ins ; the intlucnce of the Aurora,, which atfects 
all tbs,,three ex]U'essions of iTiagneti(ul ]iower ; the dis- 
turl.iance the horary motion simultaneously over thou¬ 
sands of miles, as from Ka.san to Paris. In tire meantime, 
tiu! theory of magnetism iiriproved ,'is the ficts came out. 
Its germ was the Carte.sian vortices, suggested by the 
curvilinear forms of ii'on tilings in the vicinity of magnetic 
jioles. 'I'he subseijuent mathematical discussion was con¬ 
ducted upon tlie same principles as in the case of 
electricity. 

Ih.cn ca,me the Danish discovery ol the relations of elec- 
trieity and magnetism, illustrated in England 
iH'iisiii. , Py rotatory motions, and in Prance adorned by 
rue electrody uiimic theory, embracing the action of currents 
and magncis, magmd.s and magnets, curivnts and currents. 
'Pho generation ot magnetism l>y electi'icity was after a 
little delay followed by its converse, the production of 
el(!ctri(u’ty l)y magnetism; am.l thei'inoelcctric currents, 
abasing from the une(nial application or propagation of 
heat, were ren<lered serviceable in jH'oducing the n^ost 
sensitive of all thermometers. 
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The inyestigation of th(f nature and proportiefe of'light 
rivals in interest and value that of electrieity. oriigiitu^ 
What is this agent, li^ht, whicbt clothes the 't**:"- 
earth witli 'jei^rfl-c, making animal lil'o ])ossilile, extending 
mau’s intellectual s]')here, bringi;^g to his kno^vl(■d<•e the 
forms and colours of things, and giving him information 
of the ('xistenoo of countless myriads of ’vforlds'.'' What is* 
tips light which, in the midst of so many realities, 
|iresents him with so many delusive.' lietions,,which rests 
tlie coloured bow against the cloud—the bow (.)neo said, 
whei^ m*en transferred their own motives .j,nd actions to 
the Divinity, tctbi! the weajion of (iod? 

'I'lic lirst ascertained o]itioal fact was jn'obably the 
propagation of light in straight lines. The opHaiidis- 
flicory of ]Hn'S])cctiv(y on which the Alexandi'ian lies, 
mathematicians voluminously vjrote, implies as much ; 
but agreeably to the*early methods of ])in']o.sophy,*which 
Were inclined to make man the centre of all things, it was 
supposed that I'ays an', emitted from tlie <'y(' and lu-occaal 
outwardly, not that tlu^y come IVom <'xWi'ior ohg'cts anti 
]>ass through the organ of vision inwardly. I'lvon the 
great gaanneter Euclid treated the subject on that-'vri'omipus 
j)i'incij>le, an ('ri'or corrected l>y tlus .Arabiaffs. lit the 
meantime the. law of reflexion had lu'en disi'ovcred ; 
that for refraction foiled Alha/eu, and was reserve'd Ibr a 
,Euro]iean. Among natural opfical phenomena the form 
of the rainbow was accounted for, notwithstanding a 
general belief in its sujiernatural origin. Its colours, 
however, could not be explained until exact ideas of 
refrangibility, dispersion, anil the? comjiosition of wliite 
light were attained. The reflecting telescope was in¬ 
vented; the recognized possibility of achromatism X-d h? ‘ 
an improvement in the refractor. A little :>u,> 

previously the jirogressive motion of light had "''"'hislii'. 
been proved, fii%;t for reflected ligjit liy th?, eclijises of ^ 
Jupiter’s satellites, then»for the direct light of the stars. 
A true theory of colours originated with the formation of 
thts^olar spoctrum; that .beautiful exiierimcnMi'd to the 
discovery of irrationality of dispersion and the fixed lim-s. 
TJ^o phenomena of refraction in the case of Iceland sjiar 
■wei’e examined, and the law for the ordinary and extra- 
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ordinary feys given. At the sHime time tho pojarization 
light by double refraction was discovered. A ccntuiy 
later it was followed -Ity polarisiation by reflexion and 
single rcfraotion, depohirination, irised rings,.hriglit and 
' black' crosses in crystal", and unannealed or compressed 
glass, the coiinexion between optical phenomena and 
■erystalline form,‘liniaxial crystals giving circular rings and 
biaxial oval ones, and cinmlar and elliptical pohrri/ation, 

'* Tho hoautiful colours of S(.)ap-btibbles, at first mixed up 
with those of striated and dotted surfaces, were traced to 
their true comlition — thickness. Tho determin'atiQn of 


thickness of a film necessary to give a certain colour was tho 
firt't instance of exceedingly minute measures beautifully 
executed. These soon becamo connected with fringes in 
shadows, and led to ascertaining tho length of waves of 
light. 

Mealitirne more correct ideas roj.pocting vision were 
vision; tho obtained. Alha/.en’s explanation of tho use of 
fiinrtionsof the retina and lens was adopted. This had 
tJieoye. truly scicntilic investigation in 

physiology, 'bhe action of the eye was reduced to that of 
tho cateera-obscura destn'ibed by Da \ inci, and the old 
notion of lays issuing therefrom finall}^ abandoned. It 
liad hold its ground through the dece]itivo illustration of 
tho magic-lantern. Of this instrument the name indi¬ 
cates tho popular opinioii of ibs nature. In the stories 
of neoromancors and magicians of the time are to be 


found traces ol ajpilications to whi<;h it was insidiously do- 
voted—tho raising ot tho dead, spectres skiyiping along 
the ground or dancing on tho walls and chimneys, 
pendulous images, apparitions in volumes of smoko. 
OK-ticaiV-'- , These early instruments wore tho forerunners 
Qf jiijiiiy beautirul inventions of later times-- 
the kaleidoscope, yiroducing its forms of marvellous sym- 
inotry : tho Stereoscope, aided by photogrRyiliy, oftering the 
very embodiment of external scevery .; the achromatic and 
reflecting telescope, to which physical astronomy is so 
greatly indebted ; and the acliromatio microscope, now 
working a revolution in anatomy and phy.siology. 

In its theory optics has presented a stnking contrast to 
acoustics. Almost from the very beginning it was recog- , 
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iii/.ed that sound is not^ a material snhstamjo oudtted 
from the sorfnding body, but only undulations xho umiuia- 
Docurring in tlie ail’, ^'^or long, optics failed t'lfx 
to reacli an ^n^xlogous conclu.sion. 'I’lie advancement of 
the former* seieneo has boon from tlio genfsral princijdo 
down to the details, that of the^atter froiA the details up 
to.tlie general principle. * 

That light consists of undulations in an clastic medium 
^tas first inferred in Ifidt. iSooiiafter, reliexion, refractic^n, 
aial double refraction were accounted for on ifliat princi 2 )le. 
'fhe slc*v j>rogress of this theory was doubtless owing to 
Neiftoii’s suftremaey. lie g,‘u*e a demonstitition in the se¬ 
cond book of the “ I’rincijiia ’’(I’roj). 42) that wjivo motions 
must diverge I'nto the unmoved .spaces, and carried jiopular 
C()m])reliousion with him by such illustrations as that we 
hear sounds though a mountain interpose, it was tliouglit 
that the undulatory theory wa.^'dispo.scd of by tin; irajios- 
sibility of seeing through a crook<‘d jujic, though v/e can 
hear through it; or tliat we cannot look •round a corner, 
i.liough we can listim round one. ^ ^ 

The ])resent century tiually established it through the 
discoyeiy of intci-ference, tln^ dcsl,ruction of the^jjmis.siou 
theory being inevitable, wlien it was showry chat lij^’ht, 
interfering under certain circumstances with light, may 
]iroduce darkness, as sound added to .sound may ])roduce 
silence—results arising from/the action of un<lulating 
motion. The difliculties 2 >resented by 2 >olari/,ati()n were 
not only removed, but that (dass of phenomena was 
actually made a strong su 2 ) 2 )ort of the theory. Tlie 
•liscovery that two iieneils of oppositely jxilarizcd light 
would not interfere, led at once to the theory of transverse 
vibrations. (Ireat matlnunatical ability was now reyuired, 
for the treatment of the subject, and the sjiecial^'OifViideih- 
(ion of many o})lical jiroblems from this.new ..u 

view, as, for extyipilo, determining the result^f transverse 
vibrations coming into a medium t)f dilfereiit density in* 
different directions. As*the theory of universid gravita¬ 
tion had formerly done, so now the undulatory theory 
begtin to di.sjdiiy its jxnver as a physical truWi, enabling 
geometei's to foresee results, and - to ju'ccedo the experi- 
nlbnter in conclusions. Among earlier results of the kind 
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was the prediction that hoth jlio rays iii the hiaxial 
crystal topaz are. extraordinary, and tliat circnlar polariza- 
tict,-; nicy 1)0 produced hy reflexion in a rhomh of f;;lass. 
U’he phenomena of depdhiri/.ation offered^ ijo s])Ocial difli- 
vcnlty ; and iilany new facts, as those of cllipiic polariza¬ 
tion and coiiici 1 rcfractioV., have since illustrated the grower 
of the theory. ^ , 

Light, then, is the result of ethereal undulations im- 
Tkn ether ind Oil the cyo. Thcrc cxisis thronghoift 

its move- tlfc uiiiversc and among the jiarticlcs of all 
ments. 1)0, lies an elastic meilium, ether. Lyrtason of 
the repulsion of its own jiarts it is uniformly diffused in 
a vacuum, in the interior of refracting media it exists in 
a state of less elasticity compared with its (iensity than in 
vacuo. Vihrations communicated to it in free space are 
propagated through such media hy the ether in their 
intei ior. 'I’lic parts of shining bodies vibrate as those of 
sounding ones, communicating their movement to the 
ether, and givir.g rise to waves in it. d'hoy ])roducc in us 
the sensation of 1 ipdit. I’lie sloAver the Aubra tioii, the longer 
the wave; the more frecpient, the shorter. ()n wave-length 
colour depends. In all cases the vibi ations are transverse. 
The unclu'iAfory movement passes onwiird at the rate of 
192,OOO miles in a second. The incjin length of a wave of 
light is 0.0000219 of an inch; an extreme red wave is 
about twice as long as an e xtreme violet one. The yellow 
is intermediate. 'I'lic vibrations which thus occasion light 
are, at a mean, 555 in the billionth of a second. As with 
the air, which is motionless when a sonnd passes through 
it, the etlier is motionless, though traversed by waves of 
light. That which moves forward is no mab'rial substance, 
,but only a form, as the waves seen running along a shaken 
cch’d, oi'.th ‘ circles that rise and fall, and spread outwardly 
VI..stone is thrown into water. The wavc-liko form 
passes onward to the outlying spaces, huh the water docs 
not rush forward. And as wo may have on the surface of 
that liquid waves the height of wliich is insignificant, or 
those which, as sailors say, are mountains high in storgis 
at sea, thcii amplitude tlms differing, so in the midsf of 
the ether dilference of amplitude is manifested to us by 
difference in the intensity or brilliancy of light. 
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The human eyo, exquisitely constructed as it it^ is riovor- 
tlichiss an inJierfect luecfianism, boiiij;- limited , 

. t ^ .. llK'hunhiM 

111 its cK'tiOH. It Ctiii only pcrccivG waves oi its 
a delinito length, as its fellow organ, the car, 
can only dititniguish a limited range of sotftids. It can, 
oiil;f take note of vibrations tbat4!ti'e transvewse, as tfie car 
c.m only take note of those that ;iro inymal. In optics^ 
there arc ^w<i di.stinct orders af facts; the .actual relations 
ohlight its(df, and tin; physiological relations of our orgiyi 
of vision, with all its limitations and imperfoettons. Liglit 
is altogi^ber the creation of tbe mind. The ether is one 
thinj», light is another, just av tlie air is v<ne thing and 
sound another. ‘The ether is not conq)osed of the colojjjs 
of light any itiore than the atmo.s]ihoric air eonsi.sts of 
musical liotes. 

'!’o the chemical agency of ligh.t much attention has in 
recent times been devoted. AWt^adv in jilioto- , 
graphy, it has furnished us an art which, though iiiHri„ra uc 
yet in its infancy, ]ire,scuts ex(pli^ite repres»nta- ' ' 
tions of scenery, past events, the couiy^enance.s of oin 
friends. In an almost magical way it evokes invisible 
inqu'essions, ami gives duration to tieeling shadows^. More-, 
over, these chemical intlucnces of light give l,'„rtli to ^h(\ 
whole vegctaldo world, with all its varied charms of 
colour, form, and property, and, as wo have seen in the 
last chapter, on them animal lib/itself de])ends. 

The conclusions arrived at in optics nece.'.^.sarily entered 
as fundamental ideas in thermoties, or the science 
of heat; for radiant heat mov<‘s also in straight iirxi„ii; ic- 
lines, undergoes reflexion, refraction, double 
refraction, jiohii'ization, and hence tlie theory ot transv(*i>o 
vibrations applies to it. ifeat is invisible light, as Jight 
is visible beat. Correct notions of radiation (ffjjiiliated 
with the Florentine academicians, who used cm^. 
miirors; and, in^he cold-ray experiment, ma.s.'ics of ice of 
five hundred piounds weight. The rtlfaction of inyi.sible 
heat was ascertained in consequence ot the invention^ of 
the thei’inoeloctric pile. It;: ]iolarization and dcjiolari/.atiou 
soon*followed. Already Had been demonstrat»d the io- 
fluenco of the phy.sical state of radiant surfaces, and that 
thif heat comes also from a little depth beneath them. 
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'I’he .felicTtous doctrine of exchanges of l-'cat imparted 
Kxchangosof ti'uo idcas of tlio natui'C of calorific eq'uilibrinm 
, and the heating and cooling of l)odies, and of- ‘ 
ferod an explanation of many phenomena, as, for instance. 
i.tlie formation of dew. This deposit of moisture occurs 
■riio dew, na- after sunset, the more copiously tlio clearer the 
One of. sky; it never appears on a cloudy night; it 
ficither ascends from the ground like an cxliahftion, nor 
dpsconds like a rain. It shows preferences in its luannar 
of settling,'neing found on some objects before it is on 
others. All these .singular peculiarities wore satisfactorily 
explained, and’anothor of the myst(irios, tlie unaccountable 
wQTiders of the Jliddle Ages, brought into the attitude of 
a simple physical fact. 

It is impossible, in a limitt'd space, to relate satislactorily 
Iiicaiides- what lias been done respecting ignition, the pro- 

ceiicc. duction of light by incandescence, the accurate 

measurement of the conductibility of bodies, the determina¬ 
tion of the exi>a.’isions of solids, liipiids, gases, under increas¬ 
ing tem])eraturc., the variations of the same substanc(i at 
different degrees, the heat of fluidity and elasticity, and 
, "hysirai it'. specific heat, or to do justice to the great im- 
rtru iciu.'i."''''tjj-ovements made in all kiiuks of instruments—- 
balances, thermometers, contrivances for linear and angular 
measni'cs, telescopes, microscopes, spectroscojies, chrono¬ 
meters, aerostats, tch'grayhs, find machinery generally. 

The tendency in every direction has been to 
cimt.ioai in- practical a]>plications. .iVloi'c accurate knowlca<^e 

vi'iitions. ini])lies increasing power, greater wealth, higher 
virtue. The morality of man is enhanced by the improve¬ 
ment of his intellect iind by personal independence. Our age 
has become lational, industrial, progressive. In its great 
physical “inventions Europe may securely trust. There is 
morsi to fear from Arabian invasions or Tartar 
irruptions. .'I’ho hordes of Asia could be, .swept away like 
. chaff before the wind; Let him who would form a correct 
opinion of the jiosition of man in the present and preceding 
phases of his pi'ogross reflect on the losses of Christendoin in 
Asia and i frica, in spite of all tno machinery of an Ago of 
Faith, and the present security of Europe from every 
barbarian or foreign attack. 
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From almotJ, any of tlio braiiclios of inrlna^ry factS 
aight bo presented illustiating the benefits arising from 
he application of physic;,al discoveries. As an exa^iplof I 
aay refer to tl^p ^otton raannfactnre. 

Ji^ a vcr/ snort time after the mechanic;?! arts were 
applied to the manufacture of tex^^le fabrics^so great was 
,he jmprovement th:it a marl could do morciwork 

Til 111 *11 • lllustrjition 

11 a (lay tUan no liaa previously done in a year, frum tin* an- 
niat manufacture was moreover accompanied e^'i^>u‘inuiuc- 
by such collateral events as actually overturnefl 
the social condition througlnuit Knropo. Among these 
wore the invention of the steain-engino, the •canal system, 
the prodigious development of the iron manufacture, ijio 
locomotive, and’raiIroads ; results not duo to the placemen 
and officers to wliom that continent had resigned its 
annals, whoso (iffigies oncuiubei' the streets of its cities, 
hut to men in the low^r w:ilks of fife, i’ho assertion js true 
that James Watt, the instrument imikcr, conferred on his 
native country moi'e solid henefits than all Wic trc;itios she 
ever made and all the b;ittles she tsvor vjfon. Arkwrigli^ 
was a barber, Harrison a carixuitcr, Briudlej^ a millwright’s 
apprentice. 

By the laboiirs of Paul or of Wyatt, who intT-.i<lnccd t^io 
operation of spinning by rollers, a principle pcrfectccl by 
Arkwright; by the rotating carding-engino, first, devised 
by Paul; by the jenny of IIL^'bs or Hargreaves; the 
water-frame; the iimle, invented by Crompton, so greatly 
was the cotton manufacture developed as to de- 
niand an entire change in the life of operatives, or th.! cotu>n 


and hence arose the fiictory system. At a 
critical moment was 'introilnccd W att’s inven- 


mtinufacHire 
iti Knglaml. 


tion, the steam-engine. His first p;itont was taken opt in 
17(19, the same year th:it Arkwright patented spi^rcihg by 
rollers. Watt’s impr<jvomeut chiefly consisted Tin'r.'Mtu:. 
in the use of a* S('parato condenser, and tlje gmo of 
replacement of atmosplujfic prcssnrb by that of storim. 
Still, it was not until more th;ui twenty years after that this 
engine was introduced into factories, and hence it w;ih not, 
as i^ sometimes supposed,* the cause of their •wondci;ful 
increase. It came, however, at a fortunate time, nearly 
coincident with the inventi'm of the dressing-machine by 
Kadclilhf and the power-lcom by Cartwright. 
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If the,production of textile fabrics rcceii'ed sncli advan¬ 
tages from mccdianics, C(]nally was it favonriid by clicmisti-y 
liiv idiini; by hi tile discovery of bleaching by chlorine. Td’ 
ciiiorine. blcacli a pi'cco of cotton by tlpi action of the 
air and thd son reijuired from six to eight' months, and 
a largo sur&ico of land must bo used as a bleach-licld. 
I’he value of lajad in the vicinity of great towns presented 
an insuperable ob.stacle to "such uses. By cHorine the 
pperation could be completed in the course oi' a fov' 
hours, and' in a conpiarativoly small building, the fibre 
being beautil'ully and permanently whitened. '?\'or were 
Calico-print- cliemical improvements restricted to this. 

i|Y.b,v-cy- Calico-printing, an art praetiseil many thousand 
years ago among the Egyptians, was perfected 
by the opeiation of printing Ironi cylindeivs. 

It deservt's to be remarln'd that the cotton manufacture 
was first introduced intlo Europe l,y the Arabs. Abder- 
rahm.an Ill., a.d. t):iO, caused it to be commenced in 
Spain; ho alifli had extensive manufactui'os of silk and 
leather, and intvn'sted liimself much in tlie culture of the 


sugar cane, rice, the mulberry. One of the most valuable 
iSpani^f^ a]i]ilications of cotton rv.as in the invention of 
citlipn pa^si'ir. 'I'lie Arabs were also the authors of tin; 
printing of calicoes by wooden blocks, a great improvement 
on the old Imlian o]H3ration of jiainting by hand. 

W o may (ixcuse the enClmsiastic litm'ature of the cotton 
Extent of thn manufacture its boasting, for men had aceom- 
f.ition maim- ^ilisluid Works that were nearly (bad-like. illr. 
l.iuuii,. Baines, writing in 1states that the length 

of yarn spun in one year was neaidy five thousand millions 
of mih's, suliHcient to ]>ass round the earth’s circnniference 
niorv than two hundred thousand times —sufficient to reach 
Jifty-'Kai’" times from the earth to the sun. It would 


<?rrc*rVT>;o the u;arth’s orbit eiglit and a half times. The 
wrought fabi’ics of (•of ton exported in one year would form 
a girdle for the gloln' jiassing ekveen times round the 
equator, more than suflicient to form a continuous .sheet 
from the earth to the moon. .And, if fhi.s was thq case 
thh-ty yeaVs ago, by Avliat illn.stratioiis wcuild it be possible 
to depict it now (IHoO), when the (piantity of cotkin 
inqiorted by England alone is juorc than twclee hundred, 
millions of pounds ? 
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But Mich a |ast dovelop®i(;nt in tliiit partieiilj-ff bkhiu- 
fiuduro neoes«arily implied other improvements, ij^prove 
*e.s])ocially in locomotion ^and the t/aiismission ni.nttin 
(jf intelii^-oncO|* ii’lu; jjedlnr’s ])aek, tlie ])aek- 
horse, and the cart heoamo alt*)got]i(!7- inadi'(|uato, anjJ, in 
succession, were rejdaeed hy the (filial sysleift oC tin; last 
oentiiry, and hy tlie ,steam-boats and r.‘«lro;ids of this, 
i he on^iri'ioring trinmplis of'Brindley, m'Iio'C uiinrir.j’s 
canals Avere cai'vied aeros.svalley,s, ovei- or through ‘''Unis. 
uiountiun.s, above liver.s, excited nnboinuhal admiratioji in 
his own tines, and yet they Avero only the prcoiir.soi .s of flu.! 
I’uilwa^ engineering of ours. Av it Avas, the banal .system 
proved to be inadequate to the AAuant, and oaken railAvay*, 
Avhicli had long "lieen xi.sed in quai rie.s and coal-pits, Avith 
the locomotive inventc'd l)y Murdoch in I 7.S4-, AvtU'e de.stincd 
to stipplant them. It docs not fall Avitiiin my ]AT-e.scnt 
pur])ose to relate Iioav tjie locomotion ol the Avhole civilized 
Avoi’ld Avas revolutionized, not by the. act of st. |llll■lls,,Ilv 
some mighty sOA'ercign or soldier, but by (.bah-gt; F.e,iii(.tivt.s. 
!Sto])lien8on, once a steam-engine stoke* avIio, by the, 
invention of the tubular boiler and the ingenious devici^ 
of bloAving thecliimiu'y instead of the tire, couA-ert.;;*! the 
locomotive of the la.st century, Avlncth, at its ntnmst .s|)pert, 
could only traA’el scaoui mil('.s an hour, into tln^ locomotive 
of this, Avhich can accomplish scAmnty. 1 need not (IavcII 
on the collateral im]irovemen1s,^the introduc- tii.. raiiwiiy 
tion of iron foi' rails, iiu'tallic bridges, tubular 
bridges, A'iaducts, and all the prodigies of the existing 
svAstom of railway engineering. 

It is not only on account of the gigantic nature <.‘f th.o 
Avork it has to execute that the machinery enqiloAod in 
the great manufictui'es, such as those of cotton » , , , 

and iron, is .so Avorthyof our admiration; im- I^JiTV^ 
lU'ovements as respects I,he correctness, and (vowi ' 

the elegance of itf*own construction, attract oiri 
attention. It h;is been tyily said ol’stea.m-engincs that 
they Avere nevm’ properly made until they madi' themselves. 
In ivny machine, the excellence of its performance de]iends 
on the accuracy of its construction. Its ])arts*must ke 
made perfectly tiaie, and, to Avork .smoothly, must Avork 
witfiout error. To acoomrili.sh such conditions ta.xed to 

2 0 2 
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its 'Utmost the mechanical in^'cnuity of the last century; 
and, indec!!, it was not possible to reach perfect success so 
mug'as the hand alo.ue was resorted to. Work executed 
bj' the most skilful mechanic couhl.b; no more than 
apj\’-oxiinately correct^ Kot until such machines as the 
sliding resfand planihg engine were introduced could 
any approach *to perfection be made. Improvemoiits of 
this nature reacted at once' on the primary construction of 
f machinery, making it more powerful, more accurate, more 
durable, and also led to the introduction of greater elegance 
in its ]damiing or concejttion, as any one ma^ see who 
will compard tlie clums}- hblf woodmi, half metal machinery 
(if the last eeiitury with the light aud tastc^ful constructions 
of this. 

While thus the inventive class of men wore gratifying 
their mental activity, f^nd following that ])ursuit which 
has ever engross(!d the energetic iiiiall ages of the world— 


the pursuit of riches; for it was (piickly porceh'ed that 
■Social changes s^^dccss in this direction was the high road to 
effected by wealth, public consideration, and honour—the 
iiucinei}. realization of riches greater than the wil<l<‘st 
exportations of the alchemists; there were silently aud in 
tf'n.unohSsrved manner groat social aud national results 
arising. The operative was correct enongli in his eoii- 
clnsion that inacliinory was throwing him out of work, 
aud roflcctiiig persons f/ero right cnongh in their belief 
that this extensive introduction of machines was in some 
way aeconqilishing a disorganization of the social economy. 
Doubtless, for the time bcuug, tlio distress and misery 
were very severe; men were compcdled to starve or to 
turn to new avocations; families were deprived of their 
long-accustomed means of sup])ovt; such must noocssarily 
ho t’i»o‘ncideuts of every great social change, even though 
tirxw a clmngo of improvement. Nor was it until tho 
now condition of things had 2>assed thrd.igh a considerable 
advance that its political tendency began to ho plainly 
discerned. It was relieving tho labourer from the burden 
of his toil, supplanting manna,! by mochanhial action.. In 
bifeinthe *' the cotton-mill, which may ho looked upon as 
tho embodiment of the new system and its 
tendencies, the steam-engine down below was doing thp 
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drudgery, ljurnikg tlic whetls and executing thc» laiwur, 
while the operatives above—men, ■women, and children — 
wore engaged in those thkigs ■which,the engine could n^ 
accomplish—requiring observation and^ intelligent 
actio*. Under such a state it was pot possible but thpt a 
social change .should ensue, fpr relief from corjioreal labour 
is alwaj’s followed by a di.sposition for n* 3 ntal activity; 
anc\ it ryas^ not without a certain degree of jdausibility 
tliat the philanthropist, whoso attention was ^irected to* 
tills subject, assorted that the lot of the labouring man 
was ng bitter than it had been befor e: he had changed 
the tyrant, but had not got rid of the tyranny; for the 
demands of the ipsatiate, inexoi-able, untiring steam-engii*; 
must bo yithout delay satistied; the broken thi^ead must 
bo instantly pieced; the iron fingers must receive their 
new 8up2)ly; the finished rvork ijnist be forthwith taken 
away. 

What was thus going on in the mill was a miniature 
liictui-e of what was going on in the stfite. intellectual 
lAibour was comparatively diminishing, mental ‘"^evity. 
activity inci^easing. Throughout the last century the 
intellcotnal advance is most .sityiificantly markedf and 
Hurirrising is the contrast between the beginning and,tlfe 
close. Ideas that once had a living force altogether died 
away, the whole community offering an exomjililicaliim of 
the fact that the more opiiortunit^' men have I'or reflection 
the more tlioy will think. Well, then, might tho.se whose, 
interests lay in the iierpetuatiou of I'oi'iuer ideas and the 
ancient order of things look with intolerable ajqu-ehension 
on what was taking jihice. They saw plainly that this 
intellectual activity would at last find a jjolitical exjires- 
sion, and that a jiower, daily increasing in iutoiinity,^ 
would not fail to make itself felt in the end. 

In such things are manifested the es.senti;fl diffelenccs 
between the Ag# of h'aith and the Age of Diir.-rhicc i,,.- 
Keason. In the former, kf life was enioved in tuv.npaBtan.i 

, . • 1 • 2 i • pri-hcnt a^c.x. 

calnmcss it was enjoyc'd in stagnation, m nu- 
prooliictivcncss, and in a .rvorthless way. ’ 3 ut how dil- 
ferent in the latter ! Every thing is in movofiicnt. iio 
niayy are the changes we witness, (;ven in the course (:>t 
u very brief ^Jeriod, that no one, though ot the largest 
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intfilleci, or in the most fav-'iirixlilo posifion, cari ])re(liot 
the future of only a few years hence. Wtl sc'e tliat ideas 
\vhich yesftirday served ns as a guide die to-day, and wilf 
he roplaceiiby otliers, we Icnovv^ not what, to-ynori’ow. 

In this scientiiic adyanceiuent, ainone- tlie triumphs of 
Wiiioh we are living, all tlie nations of h]nro|ie 
ii.iitributions haA'ohceti eiigagaal. Some, witJi a venial pride, 
(.f viiriuus claim for themsoives the glory of hitvine- taken 
t ’ the lead, lint perhaps each of them, if it migiit 
designate the country—alas! not yet a nation—that 
sliould oeeuiiy the succeeding post of honour, would in¬ 
scribe Italy on its ballot. It was in Itajy that Columbus 
vuis born; .in \'eni(!o, destined one day to be re.stored to 
fspfoian.yof Italy, news]ia])ers W(Te llrst issued. It was in 
it;iiy. Italy that the laws of the descent of bodie.s to 

the earth and of the p(|uilibrium of thuds wore lirst 
(letennined by (ialileo. In the Cathedral of I’isa that 
illustriou.s philosojaher watched tlni swinging of the 
(.'handulior, and, observing that its vibrations, large and 
small, were made in equal times, hift tlui house of God, his 
prayers unsaid, but the pemlulum clock inveided. To tbe 
Vem.ijian senators he first showed the satelliics of .lu])iter, 
inegu’eseoi't form of Venus, and, in tlie garden of Cardinal 
llandini, the spots upon the sun. It was in Italy that 
iSaneforio invented the thoi mometcr; that Torricelli con¬ 
structed the barometer and demonstrated the jiressuro of 
the air. It was there that Castelli laid the foundation of 
hydraulic.s and discovered the laws of the flowing of water. 
There, too, the lirst Christian astronomical observatory 
was established, and .there Sta.ncari counted the numlier 
of vibrations of a string emitting musical notes. There 
firiinaldi discovered the diffraction of light, and tie- 
[’'lore.•itjno academicians showed that dark heat may Ik- 
i-erictted !)>■' mirrors aci'oss space. In our own times 
jMelhmi fui-ni.shed the means of pi-ovir.g that it may be 
polarized. The first philosojihieaJ sooieties wore the Italian ; 
the first botanical garden was e.stablislied at l’i.sa; the 
first classification of jdants given by Ciesalpinus. tTho 
fi'-st geological museum was founded at Verona; the first 
who cultivated the study of fossil remains w(>re Leonardo 
da Vinci and Tracasta. The great chemical discovcricii 
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of this centiiryKvcro made hy instmmoiits wliitsh'Jicar.the 
oaiues of Galvaiii and Volta. "Wliy need .1 s])eak of 
Kcienco alonoV Who will dispnt(^.with that illiisiriojfs 
people the p!jl:* wf music and yiainfinf^, of st.atnary and 
archkecture? The dark ohmd.whi^di fur a tlionsand years 
lia.s linng over that heautilid y)cfii)isnla is 4ringed witii 
irradiations of light, ’.fhore is not a«department of 
huyian ,kiA,)wlc(lgo from whieli Italy has not extracted 
glory, no art that she has not adorned. 

Notwith.standing the adverse circumstance? in rvhich 
she h|is Been placed, Italy has thus taken no 
insigniticant part, in the advancctiuont of science. 

I may at the clo^se of a work of Avhich so large a pcirtijjn 
lias been^levoted to the relation of her influences, political 
and religious, on the rest of Hui'opo, ho yiorhayis excused 
tile expression of a hope that the day is ayiproaehing in 
Avhich she rvill, witli Jiome a.s her cajiital, take that,iilaco 
in the modern system to which she is entitled. The 
course of centuries has jiroved that hei* ecclesiastical 
relation with foreign countries is ineom^'atihle with her^ 
national life. It is that, and that alone, which has been 
the cause of all her ills. She has asseried a jurisdiction in 
every other government; tho yiricc she has jiaid i^ Ifer 
own unity. The hrst, tho all-important step in her 
restitution is tho reduction of tho yiayiacy to a purely 
religious element. Her great bi?liop must no longer bo an 
earthly prince. Eome, in her outcry for the yireservation 
other tomjioral possessions, forgets that Christian Europe 
has made a far greater sacrifice. It has yielded Bethlehem, 
(lethsemanc. Calvary, the Sepulchre, the Mount of tlie 
Ascension. That is a sacrifice to which the surrender of 
the lictitious donations of barbarian kings is not Jo bo , 
compared. 


The foregoing paragraphs Avcrc Avi*itten in 1859. Since 
that time Italy has become a nation. Koine is its capital, 
Vcdiice belongs to it. In 187tl 71 I Avas an eye-w’itncss of 
the presence of Italian troops in the Eternal City. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

CONCLUSION.—THE FUTURE OF EUROPE. 

Summary of the. Anjumcnt presented in this Booh respectimj the mental 
Progress of JCurope. 

InteUeetwd Developnnent is the Object of Indiridml Life.—It is also the 
llesult of social Progress. 

Nations.arriviiig at Maturity instinctively attempt their own intellectucd 
Organization .— Kxamyle of the. Manner in which this has been dune 
in China.—Its Imperfection.- ■ What it has accomplished. 

The Organization of public Intellect is the Jind to which European 

>. Civilization is tenaiiig. 


A piiitssopiriCAr. pririciple Locomes valuable if it can bo 
used MS a guide in the practical ])urposes of life. 

Tbo object of this book is to impress uj)on its reader a 
General Sum- conviction that civilization does not proceed in 
maty of the an arbitrary manner or ly cliancc, but that it 
passes through a deterininato succession of stages, 
and is a development accoj’ding to law. 

For this ]uir]>oso, we cotisidered the relations between 
individual and social life, and sliowod that tliey 
Mij's(')ci"fiife aro physiologically inseparable, and that tlie 
hyiiix-v,!! cour.se of communities bears an unmistakaldo 
, resomblanco to the progress of an individual, 
and that man is the archetype or exemplar of society. 

We then examined the intellectual his'Cory of Greece— 
in tho Intel- nation offering the best and most complete 
lectuai history illustration of the life of humanity. From tho 
ofGioccc; beginnings of its mythology in old IndiUn 
legends ami of its philosophy in Ionia, wo saw that it 
passed through phases like those of the individual to .’ta 
decrepitude and death in Alexandria. 
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Then, fiddrtssing onrscWes to the history of Europe, \vo 
found that, n snitahlj^ divided into groups of 
ages, these grcmjis, compared wiili each other iiintury^ri 
in chronohjgkai succession, present a striking •‘•“''"I’f!- 
Tcsemblance to the successive phases of Greek lifjp, and* 
therefore to that which (Jreek tife resembfes—that is to 
say, individual life. . 

, For, tlto saice of convenience in these descriptions wo 
liavo assunieil aiiiitrary epoolis, answering t(^ the pel•io^ls 
from infancy to niatuiity. llistoiy justilies the assuni])- 
tion,of*sncli p>eriod.s. There is a well-marked dilTereneo 
between the aspect of JOiirope'during its savage xhecontrimu 
and niythologic ages; its changing, and gi'ow- itsuge»<iis- 
ing, and doubting condition during the Homan 
republic and the Ckesars ; its submissive contentment un¬ 
der the Byzantine and Italiai',,control; tlie assertion of 
its manhood, and right of 1,bought, and freedom of action 
wliich characterize its jiresent. state—a .state adorned liy 
groat discoveries in science, great inventions in art, addi¬ 
tions to the conil’orts of life, improvefnents in locom»i- 
tion, and the communication of intelligence. Science, 
capital, and maiihinery conjoiiicij are producing industrial 
miracles. Colossal jirojects are undertaken and executed, 
and the whole globe is literally made the theatre of 
action of o.very individual. ^ 

Nations, like individiiaks, iffo born, pas.s through a 
predestined growth, and die. One conies to its end at an 
early period and in an untimely way ; another, not until 
it has gained maturity. One is cut oil by feebleness in 
its infancy, another is destroyed by civil iliscasc, another 
commits political suicide, another lingers in old age. But 
for every one there is an orderly way of pro^rcs.'^^to Us 
final term, whatever that term may he. 

Now, when we look at tlie successive phaseli of imiividual 
life, what is ilf tJiat wo find to bej tlicir chief j'l], of 
characteristic'' Intellec4nal advancement. And 
wo consider that matuGty is reached when in- ^' 
tedl^ct is at its maximiuu. The earlier slaves are pre¬ 
paratory ; they are wholly subordinate to this. 

Tf tlio anatomist ho asked how the human form advances 
to its highest perfection, he at once disregards all tho 
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inferior organs of wliicli it is CQniposod, and,answers that 
It u the same tliron”']! jo'ovisions in its ner\.ms strnctnro 
in iiiiividiui for intolh!(;tual improvement; that in snocession 
it piasses thi'ongh stages anal/)j>;ims to those 
■ohservpd in other .aniinals in the a.seondin”' scale, but, in 
the end it leaites tliein i.ir behind, reaching; a point to 
.wliich they never attain. 'I’lie rise in organic develop¬ 
ment measures intellectual dignity. > 

.In like manner, the jiliysiologist considering the vast 
and in the aiii- sofics of aiiimiils iiow inhaliitiug the earth with 
inaisciics, ranks them in the order of their intenigonce. 

lie shows that their nervous moehanisnj unfolds itself 
u})Qfi the same jdan a.s tluit of man, and that, as its ad¬ 
vancement in this uniform and i)n;determined direction 
is gi'eatcr, .so is the position attained to higdicr. 

The geologist declares tliiit these conclusions hold good 
and in the ■' history of the eartlt, and tluit there ha.s 

neiwrai iiiijof hcou ail Orderly improvement in intellectual 
tiioKiobe. powef' of the beings that luive inhabited it 
successively. It i,s manifested by their nervous systems. 
He allirms that the cycle of transformation through whiidi 
..‘ivery n;.an must pass is a miniature represoutiilion of the 
prot’i'oss of life on the planet The intention in both 
cases is the same. 

The .sciences, therefore, join with history in^ aflfinniiig 
^ that the great'nim of miture is intellectual 
aummatisni, improvement. They pi-oclaim that the succes- 
inteliigenci'* every individual, from its earliest 

rudiment to maturity—the numherless organic 
beings now living contemporaneously with us, and con¬ 
stituting the animal series—the orderly appearance of 
■tluit gvaud succession wbich, in tbo slow lapse of time, has 
emerged fall these three great lines of the manifestation 
of life •fhrni.slp not only evidences, hnt also proofs of the 
dominion of > law. In all the general >principle is to 
differentiate instinct from antomj),tism, and then to dif¬ 
ferentiate intelligeneo from instinct. In man himself the 
throe distinct modes of life occur in an ci'ochal order 
thra’.’gh childliood to the most jierfect state. Ami tins 
holding good for the individual, since it is })hysiologic.allj' 
impossible to scjiarato him from the race, what holds 
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<i;() 0 (l foi; tluJouo must. iil«o hold good for the other. ‘Ilonco 


man is truly the archetype of society. His developiueiit 
is the model of social progress. • 

What, is the conclusion iiicnlcfvted hy those 

doctrines as regards tla; social i*)-ogrcs.s of great Titb«hji.ot.if- 
communities';' It is th^t all'^lolitieal iiistitn- sociai.i,- 
t.tons im])urceptilily or visibly, .spontfiueonsly . 

pr jiurposely- should teiiTl to the improvement and 
orgjinization of na.tional intellect. , ♦ 

'The expeetiition of life in a community, as in an 


Tifb object <if 

Social lie- 


ditnm or lavis under 


'The expectation of life in a community, as in an 
im'^iviAua.l, increases in proportion as thp artiJicial con¬ 
dition or lavis under wliich it is living agree with the 
natural tendency. Existence may he maintained rfnder 
very ixdver.se eircnm.stanc(;s for a .season ; hut, for sta,- 
liilit}^ and duration, and pro,«})(;ritv, there must be a 
corres))oi»d('nco between the jij'tiiicial conditions and the 
natur.al tendency. 

Eurojxe is now ('titering on its mature jihaso of life. 
Each of its nations will aitmupt its own in- 
tellecLual organization, and wdll accoift[ilisli it iiio-.-jirinti- 
inore or less jierl'ectly, as certainly as that hoes 
build combs and lill them wij.h honey. 'J'he e.* colic ne!^ 
of the result will altogether turn on the suitability and 
jierfectiou of the means. 

'I’liere ^ire historical illustrations which throw light 
upon the working of these ]lrinci]iles. Thus, Kx^mpPiinir- 
(,'enturie.s ago, dliina entered on her Age of "i i),v ciiiim. 
Heason, and instinctively commenced the o]H'i'ation of 
mental organization. Wiiat is it that has given to her 
her wonderful longevity ‘i* Wlnrt is it that insures the 
well-heing, the prosperity of a populatiou of thnai hundred 
and sixty millions—more than one fourth of thijiun/in rafl) 

- on a surface not by any means as large as Ei»ro|)e':' hot 
geographical position; for, though the Amutry'may in 
former ages hifvo been safe on tin; East hy reason of the 
sra, it has been invaiied and compicred from the Wesf. 
Xot a docility, want of spirit, or snhmissiveiies.s of tiio 
pepple, for there have.been liloody iusurrcction.s. 'i'Uo 
('liincso em])ire extends through twenty degrtl^s of 
^‘tittide ; the mean ainnril temiicrature of iis northern pro¬ 
vinces dilfeis from that ol’ the southern by twenty-live 
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Fahrenheit-decrees. Hence, with a wonderfia variety in 
its vegetation, there must ho great diiferenccs Hi the types 
of nit".! ijihai)iting it. Put the prhiciplo that lies at the 
basis of its political system lias confronted successfully all 
these human varieties, and hac outlived all revolutions. - 
The organizaTiou of the hational intellect is that princi- 
Shehasor broad foundation is laid in universal 

giiiii?«iher education. It is intended that every Ohinese^ 
know how to read and write. The special 
plan then adopted is tliat of competitive ex¬ 
aminations. The way to public advancement ia open 
to all. Merit, real or sujipdsed, is the only passport to 
oflice. Its degree determines exclusively social ranlc. The 
government is organized on mental qualilications. The 
imperial constitution is imitated in tlioso of the province.s. 
Once in three years public examinations are held in each 
district or county, with a vievv^ of ascertaining those who 
arc lit for office, d’he bachelors, or those who are success¬ 
ful, are triennially sent tor renewed examination in the 
provincial capital before two examiners deputed from the 
gcmeral board of public education. The licentiates thus 
'.jifted (kit now oifer themselves for final examination 
before *lie irajierial board ai Pekin. Suitable candidates 
for vacant posts are thus selected. There is no one who 
is not liable to such an in(]ui.sition. Wlicn ,va(?ancies 
occur they are filled I'rom the list of approved men, who 
are gradually elevated to the highest honours. 

It is not because the talented, who, when di.sappointed 
^ ^ constitute in other countries the most dangerous 

Btabni'ty for of c]assos,-aro luire provided for, that sta- 
PP’hy ‘’f institutions has been attained, but 
' ' because the political system approaches to an 

agreemont'With that physiological condition which guides 
all social’ develojnnent. The intention is to give a do¬ 
minating control to intellect. o 

The method through which that result is aimed at is 
impcrfrction iiupcrfctit, and, consequently, an absolute coin- 
oftiio method cidciico between the system and the tendency is 
aheemjtUijs. stability Secured by their 

approximation is very striking. The method itself is 
the issue of political forms through which the nation for 
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ages ha_8 beJn passing. ,Tlieiv iiisnflicicney and imperfec- 
tions are irjjcorporated with and reappear in it. 

To the practical eje of Euroijo a political Bysteirythus 
founded on^Jiterary basis appears to be an 
absurdity.* But we iiifist h,)ok witli respoci on basis inado-* 
anything that one-fourth o'P manki)id»havo 
(joncluded it bc.st to do, especially .sii*oo they have cotj- 
sistontly adliered to tlicir determination for several thou¬ 
sand years, t’orgetting that herein they satisfy an instinct 
of hum,anity which every nation, if it live.s long enough, 
must Jfecl, Europe often assorl.s that it is the competitive 
6yi?tem which, has brouglit t*ho (Jhincso fo their present 
state, and nuide them a jieoplo without any seiwe of 
patriotism or honour, without any faith or vigoui;. 
These are tiro results, not of tlioir system, Imt of old ago. 
There are octogenarians amon^' us as morose, selfish, and 
conceited as China., * 

The want of a clear understanding of our relative 
})ositioii vitiates all our dealings with that Kciat.ivc ihim- 
anciont cm}iirc. The (hineso has hca»d of onr tinn ,ir 
discordant opinions, of onr intolerance toward Filina. ^ 
those who dill'cr in ideas from ns, of our worship o^ 
wealth, and the honour wo pay to hirth ; ho haj; Heard 
that we sometimes commit ])olitical ])ower to men who 
are so little above the animals that they can neither read 
nor write ; that we hold military success in esteem, and 
regard the profession of arms as the only suitable occupa¬ 
tion for a gcntlomun. It is so long since his ancestors 
thought and acted in that manner that lie justifies 
himself in regarding ns as havijig scarcely yet emerged 
from the hariiarian stage. On onr side, we chcri.sh tlio 
delusion that wo shall, by precept or by h)rce, tonvprt 
him to our modes of thought, religious or ]>ffjit*cal, ami 
that wo cau infuse into his stagnating•veius*a 2 Jortiou 
of our enter}ir*e. » 

A trustwoi thy account of the present condition of China 
would he a valuable gift to philosophy, ami also to states- 
Jiianshi}). On a former jwgo I have remarked what cijin,i 
I. Vol. 1.) that It demands the highest iias r»iiy .ac- 
policy to govern popiiJations living in great (Ut- 
terences of latitude. Vet China has not only controlled 
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hop clii>iatic'st,raii(l8 of people, slie lias even lyidc tlum, if 
not lioniogeiicfjn.s. yet .so lifted to each ot]it\; that they 
all tK,inlvtind labour alike. Europe is inevitably hastening 
Ho become wliat (Jliina is. In her we may p.eo what we 
shall be like ^then wo are old. 

A great com)»';unity, ain'iijig to goA'ern itself by intellect 
rpther than by co^p'cioii, is a spoetaolo worthy of admira¬ 
tion, even though the mode by which it endeavours to 
acepmplish its object is ]>lainly inadeejnato. Bru'to 'force'. 

holds communities together a.s an iron nail binds 
p.vcrnnicnt piocos 01 woucl by llic coiujirohiHion it nvilves— 
hy iiiTOMitid coi.ipres.siou depending on the force with 

iiiU igince. P,_ P,|1 (],s 

iiiorc tenaciously if a little rusted with age. But intelli¬ 
gence binds like a screw. The things it has to’ unite 
must be carefully adjusted to its thrcail. it must be 
gently tprned, not driven, U'nd so it retain.s the consenting 
.]>aits hruily together. 

Aotwithstandi.ig the imperfections of a system I'ounded 
on, such a faulty b.psis, that great, coinmunil.y has acconi- 
.idished what m.any consider to be the object of states- 
^ jnanshi];!. Tliey think that it should be jiernianence in 
Institutions. But permanence is only, in an apparent 
sense, t*l\e object of good statesma.nshi]i ; progression, in 
aeeoidance with the natural tendency, is the real one. 
Tlie succi'ssive ste.ps of sveh a progression follow om^ 
another so imporce[itib]y that thei'e i.s a delusive ajijiear- 
anee of pcrmaneuce. Man is so constituted that he is 
never awau'c of continnous motion. Abrupt variations 
alone impress his attention. 

Forms of government, therefore, are of moment, though 
V'ltin.t.he manner commonly sn]>jiosed. Their value in¬ 
creases' Jnj pro] lortion as tliey ]i('rmit or encourage the 
natural tjndency for dovelojunent to lie satisfied. 

While Asiajlias thus furnished an exanpjle of the olfects 
of a national organization of intellect, Enro])e, on a smaller 
scale, has juesonted an illnstration’of the same kind. The 
1 similar ox- h'd^'d System ojieiied, in its special eircnnistances, 
amiiu-j.n ih(. a.Avay for talent. It maintained an intellect.ial 
ca-woi Italy, oi-o-jmiy.itidn for tlioso w lio w'cro witlfin its pale, 
irrespective of wealth or birth. It was no objection that 
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tlio j^rcatiest ijliurcliiiian fi-oquiaitly came from ilie lowest, 
walks of life.' Anil that or^yanizatiou snstaiiicil it in s]>itc 
of tlio o])position of {!xt*rna] ciriauiistances for sevftraVf'on- 
inrie.s after^il* !-ai])e,raatural and ostensible V^jisis had eom- 
plciely decayed away. / • , * 

^Yhatever maybe the facets uiRler which, hi the <lilTia-eiit 
cnfiiitries of Europe, such an oryanizatifm take.s place, os 
tbe noJitX'al forms >ruidim>; i't, the basis it must 

• • ' . . * , *1 Aiiitri'acli of 

rest n])on is nnivi;rsai, amt, if necessary, cayii- Kuropotoffni- 
iiulsory education. In the more enlightened 
lilaces the iiiovenient has already nearly rea^ihed 
that point. Already it is an* acccjited doctrine that the 
state, as well as the jiareiit, has rights in a child and ♦hat 
it may, insist on education; conversely also, that every* 
child has a claim iijxm the government for good instruction. 
.\fter ])roviding ill tlie most li,]^ei'al manner for tliat, tree 
countries liave hut o’<e thing more to do for the accifiiiplish- 
iiiciif of the rest. ^ 

Tliat one thing is io secure intellectual freedom as com¬ 
pletely as the rights of jiropm'ty and peftional liberty Iuitc 
liceii already secured. I’hilosojihical ojiinions ..i 

a.nd scicaitilio discoveries arc entit^led to he judged intflirtAi 
of hv tlii'ir truth, not by their relation to e.xist- ’'"''I'"'- 
ing interi'sts. 'I'lie motion of the earth I'ound the sun, the 
antiipiity of the glohe, the origin of species, are doctrines 
which hiive had to foroi^ their w'ay in the iiiaiincr descrihed 
in this hook, not against philoso]ihical oiijiosition, hut 
opposition of a totally dill'erent nature. And yet the in- 
lerests which rc.sisted them so strenuously have received 
no damage from tiieir establishment; beyond that coiiscipicnt 
on the discredit of having so resisted them. 

There is no literary crime greater than that^if o>.^;itiI>^ 
a social, and ('specially a theological odium against idea.s 
that are jnirely sciontilic, none against \Yhich the dis¬ 
approval of evei^" educated man ought to he more strongly^ 
expressed. The rejmhMc of letters owes it to its own 
dignity to tolerate no longer offences of that kind. 

•^ 1^0 such an organization of tliidr national intellect, and 
to givinc' it a iiolitii'al conti'ol, the countries 'ihc luturo 
ojj Europe are thus rapidly advancing, dhey ojui.'.c cf i.uropH. 
arc hasteidng to satnsty their instinctive tendency. The 
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special foim in Avliich tlicy xvil’. embody tli'^ir intentions 
must, of course, depend to a great degree on the political 
f<jriivs \fndcr which the\ have passed their lives, modified 
by that apinnoaeh to homogoneoi'sness wiiiiii arises from 
increai;ed intercommunicirtion. dh^o canal system, soA\on- 
derfully develo])ed in China, exerted no little iniluenco in 
'that respect—aniniluenco, however, not to be cumpaied 
with that which must be the result of the railwi^y eysteui 
ofEi|ifti])e. ,, 

In an all-important particular tlio prospect of Europe 
is bright. China is passing through thy last 
nreswif"'” stage of civil lil'e in the cheerio,ssness of Buddh- 
m’';'-"i,".' ism; Europe apiu'oaches it through Chrhstianity. 

Universal benevolence cannot laiL to ■ yield a 
better fruit than unsocial jiride. There is a fairer hope 
for nations animated by, a sincero religious sentiment, 
who, whatever their political history may have been, have 
'always agreed in this, that they wore devout, than for a 
jieople wlio dedicate themselves to a scllish pursuit of 
material advantages, who have lost all belief in a future, 
and ai'e living without any God. 


I have now come to the end of a work which has occupied 
me for many 3 'cars, and \Yhich I submit, with many mis¬ 
givings as to its execution, to the indulgent consideration 
of the public. These pages will not have been written in 
vain if the fircts they present im])ross the reader, .as they 
have impressed the author, with a conviction that the 
civilization of Europe has not taken place fortuitously, but 
in a definite manner, .and under the control of natural law ; 
that tliG procession of nations does not move forward like 
a dreanj,, 'without reason or order, but that there is a pre¬ 
determined, a solemn march, in which all must join, ever 
.moving, ever resistlecsly advancing, encountering and en¬ 
during .an inevitable succession of events; that individual 
life and its advancement thi ough successive stages is tiie 
model of social life and its secular variations. , ■ 

I have asserted the control of natui-al law in*the shaping 
of human affairs—a control not inconsistent with free-will 
any more than the unavoidable passage of an individual 
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as he advances Ao maturity and declines in old i^ in-' 
consistent'wit]|fr his voluntary actions; that higher law 
,l''nits our movements to a certain direction, and guides 
them in a ecitain way. J\s the Stoics of old used to ^y, 
an acorn maji Se\orpid ri the ground, unahle'to exert its 
livin'^ force, until it receives wajaith, and iijoisture,*and 
other things needful for its •germination; when it grows, 
it n*ay put fort.h one hud here giid another hud there ; the 
wiad nmy hend one hranch, the frost hlight another ; tlie 
innate vitality of the tree may struggle against adverse 
conditiong or luxuriate in those that are congenial; hut, 
whatwer the circumstances may he, there is ao overruling 
power for ever colistrairiing and modelling it. The aconi 
can only produce an oak. 

The aY'iilication of this yirinciple to human societies is 
completely cstahliihed hy a scientitic study of their history ; 
and the more-extensive and profound that study, the hettor 
^shall we he aide to distingui.sh the invariahle law in the 
midst of the varying events, lint that 011^:0 thoroughly 
appreciated, wo have gained a philosophical guide for the 
interpretation of the past acts of nations, ami a prophetic 
monitor of their future, so far as prophecy is possil^lo in 
lunnan aflairs. 


THE END. 
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ii. 100. 
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Ana.xagoras condemned to death fo 
impiety, i. 50. 

I Ilis doctrines, i. 108. 

Persecution and death of, 110. 
Amaximander of Miletus, his doctrine: 
i. 106. 

Originates cosmogony and biolog; 

I i. 107. 

; Anaximenes of Miletus holds the do. 
j trine that air is the first pri 

ciple, i. 98. 

I Anchorets, number of, i. 432, 
Animals, Veda doctrine of use of, i. 6 
Are localized as well as plants, 
309. 

Order of succession of, ii. 321. 
Aninial.s, cold and hot-blooded, 
332. 

Char.acteristics of, ii. 339. 

In lower tribes of, movements a 
' automatic, ii. 349. 

Their instinctive and intellecti 
apparatus, ii. 351. 

Their nature, ii. 363. 

Analogy between, and Man, 
364. 
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Anselm, Archbishor of Canterbury, 
takes part in tfle dispute between 
the realists and nominalists, M. 1‘2. 

Anthony, St., a g<|ii/.ijig hermit, i- 
427. • 

Dcli^ions of, i. 429. 

Anthroiiocentric stage of thou^t. 4. 

Ideas, promgience of, i. 64. 

USin of,*ii. 279. 

Philosophy, review of, ii, 287. 

.tiitimony, its uses, and origin of its 
name, iff 156. 

A atiochus of Asc.alon, founder of the 
fourth Aoadomy, i. 170. 

Aiitiochus, King of Syria, codes his 
European possessions to Koine, i. 
246. 


Antisthcnes, founiler of the Cynical 
School, i. 149. ^ 

Antoiiina, wife of Belisarius, her cruel 
treatment of Sylverius, i. 654. 

Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, Emperoi', 
his acknowledgments to Epic¬ 
tetus, i. 259. 

Antonio do Dominis, outrage on the 
body of, ii. 225. 

Apennines, upheaval of, i. 31. 

Apocalypse, comments on, ii. 78. 

Apollonius Pergaius, the writings ot, j 
i. 201. ! 

llis geometry uuderniteAi by I’vi* 
tristicism, i. 310. 

Apollonius of Tyaua aids in tlio intro¬ 
duction of Orientalism, 1. 210. 
Wonders related of, ii. 115. 

Anninas, Thomas, a Dominican, the 
rival of Duns Scotus, ii. 14-. 
Sojourns with Albertus Magnus, 

110 . 

Arabian influence, importance of, 
i. 383. 


Sorcery, i. 300. 

School .system, ii. 30. 
Practical science, ii. 38. 
Me^^Ucineand surgery, ii. 39 
Astn^nomy, ii. 41. 

Practical art, ii. 43. 
C(^nmerce, ii. 43. 

Numerals, ii. 49. 


Arabs cultivate learning, i. 335. 
Kajiidity of their intellectual de- 
wilopmeiit, i. 33G. 

Invade Sjiain, ii. 28. 

Arabs, civili/atiou Wi refinement 
•Spanish, ii. 3^. 

nitroduce the manufacture of cot¬ 
ton into ♦mrope, ii. 38G. 

Invent cotton pa)»er, and the print¬ 
ing of calico by wooden hl^ck,-, 
ii. 38(1. 

Aiantius, a distinguished anatomist, 
li. 284. ^ 

Arcesilaus, founder of the Middle 
Academy, i. 1G9. ^ 

Archimedes, the writings of, i. 194. 

His mechanical inveutions hehl iiT 
contempt by Patristicism, i. 31G. 
Arctiaus, his poems held in veiifra- 
** tiou, i. 51. 

Arddhn tdiiddi, the fuunder of Iluddh- 
isui, life of^i. GG. 

Argonautio voyage, object of, i. 4!. 

Its real n:#ure, i. 45. 

Ariminium, Council of, i. 289. 
Aristarchus atteii^its to asciirtaiii tin- 
• suns distance, i. 199. 

Avistipj'us, the founder • ot the • 
Cyrcuaic Sciiool, i. 149. 

Aristotle keeps a druggists shop in 
.• Athens, i. 129, 397. 
lliogiuphy of, i. 17G. 

His works translated into Arabic, 
i. 402. 

Aristotelism compared with Platonism 
i.,177. 

Arithmetic, Indian, ii. 40. 

Aldus, his heresy, i. 285. 

His death, i. 288. - 
Political results of^is*heresy, i. 
32G. 

Arnold of Brescia, niurderof, in 2.). 
Arnold ^le Villa ifova, biographic;;! 

sketch ftf, ii. 130. 

Art, Black, i. 404. 

Artesian Wells, ii. 301. 

Articulata, anatomy •f, ii. 35;i. 
Asclepious, eifect of the destruction 
of, i. ;!.S7. . 

Nature and organization of, i. 395 
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Asellius discovers the lacteals, il 
285. 

A^okAy Ki.;g, patronizes Buddi.ism, i. 
87. 

\-.pasiii, history uf, significant, i. 132.^ 
A^trclahv-, known to the Saraceus ii. 
42. 

\' ti'itnoinical refractii.a, understood 
bv Alhazeu, ii. 4(5. 

A>t|onomy, })rimitive, i. 2>‘b 

I’asses beyond the fetich stage,!. 

too. 

Of Kratostheiies, j. 11*9. 

How she takes her revenge on the 
{.jhiireh, i. 380. 

'fhe intellectual impulse makes its 
attack thriuigh. ii. I-*:;. 
Astronomy ahords illustration of the 
magnitude and age of the wotld, 
ii. 27t8. 

Athanasius rebels against the hinjieror 
t'onstantine, i. 2,S9. 

First introduces mouasticisin into 
Italy, i. 4;i3. ' 

Athene, statues of, i. 51. 
j'vthons, bn* proi^refs in art, i. 132. 
Atiieas, lier philosoph':, i. 133. 

Her fall, ii. 109. 

Atlantic, lirst voyage across, ii. 102. 
Almosphe'-e, hei'glit of, determined 
by Alhazeu, ii. 47. • 

Klfeets of light on, ii. 320. 

The phenomena and properties of, 
ii. :5t57. 

Atomic theory, suggested by Demo¬ 
critus, i. 125. 

Attains, King of Pergamus, effect of 
his bequests to Koine, i. 247. 
Auila, ■i\ing,of the iliins, “the 
scourge V Ood,” invades Africa, 
i. 350V' * 

Angsburgr Diet of, ii. 211. 

.^ugustine, St., ca'usc's Pelaghjs to be 
expelled from Africa', i. 294. 
Writes the “(’ity of Hod,” i, 301. 
Character of that work, i. 304. 
Denijjs the possibility of the Anti¬ 
podes, i. 315. 

His notion of the Virgin, i. 361. 

On soontaueous generation, ii* 329, 


auricular confession, introduction ol, 
ii. (55. • 

“Auseiilta Fill,” Papal bull of, ii. 83. 

Ai'stralian, lmw> Ulected by physical 

\l circumstances^ i. 20. 

Avei.zoar, a Moorish writer on pha!' 
n maey, ii. 39. 

Avorrhoes, of (’ordova. the ehidf cons 
meiiiator on Aris' die, ii. 39. 

Ilis theory of the soul, h. 193. 

Confounded force with the psychica 
priueiple, ii. 3)43. ^ 

His erroneous view of man- ii. '557. 

Avicenna, the-geological views ol, i. 

- 111 . 

A physician and idiilosopher, ii. 39. 

Avignon, Papacy reinevWl to, ii. 8*5. 

Voluptuousness ol’, ii. 9t>. 

Papacy leaves, ii. 90. 

Azof, Sea ot', dependency of the Medi¬ 
terranean, i. 28, 

Dahylonian, extent of astronomical 
(.bserval ions. 192. 

Bacon, Lord, nature uf his philosophy, 
ii. 258. 

Bacon, Uoger, titles of his works, ii, 

120 . 

Is the friend of the Pope, ii. 132. 

His history and his discoveries, ii- 
153. 

Baconian philosojdiy, its priiicijdes urn 
derstood and cariied into practice 
eighteen hundred years befo'? 
Baeon was horn, ii. 170. 

Baetrian empire. Kuropean ideas tran - 
initted through, i. 45. 

Badbee, .lolin, the second Knglish mar¬ 
tyr, denies transubstaiitiatiou, ii. 

99. 

Bagilad, Khalifs of, patronize learning, 
i. 335. c 

Its university founded by the Khalif 
' A1 Kasidiid, i. 402. 

Itaghavat Gita, i. 05. 

Baines on the extent of the cotton 
manufacture, ii. 380. 

Bajazft, iletVats Sigisnnmil, Kins; of 
liisnoovy, :it the bsttlle of .lico- 
polls, ii. lot). ’ 
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« Balance of V^’isdoni,” probably wrft- 
ten by Alhazni, ii. 17. 

*B;ilboii discovers the (Iroat SoutX Sea, 

>'• ,1 r 

Ball, .)obn, bis |)l-eacbing an in(/x of ^ 

tlie state of the times, ii. US. 
Ualtba/.ar Oossa, Poi)e John XXlli., 

Ii'. 08. 

Barbarians, i'orthcrn, their iulluence • 
on cTvilization in Italy, i. 413. 
Barbarossa, Fiaaierick, surrenders Ar¬ 
nold oyirescia to the Churcli, ii. 

l’.irsuma.s assists in ttje murder of the 
Bishop of Constantinople, i. 007. 
P>;isil Vali.'iitino iutr'nluces antimony, 

ii. V)if. 

Basil, St,, Bishop of C-iesarea, founder 
of the Basileau order of monks, 
i. 4oG. 

Masle, Cnuncil of, ii. 
ilaviiriaiis, (.’hristiaiiized, i. 30o. 
lientilic Vi-si<)n,”q[nestiom;a bydohn 
XX!!., ii. 94. 

lieccher iiitriMiuced the phlogistic the¬ 
ory, ii. d8ii. 

Beehil, the discoverer of phosphorus, 

i. 410. 

Belgraile, taken by Stdiinan the Mag- 
iiilieent, ii. 109. . ^ 

Belisarius i-ecoiniuers Africa, i. dJ7. 

C.iptures Koine, i. dOtl. 

Benedetto (laetani, Cardinal, bis parti¬ 
cipation in causing the abdication 

of I’eter Worrone, Celestine 'V., 

ii. 80. 

Benedict, St., miracles related ot, i. 

Benedictines, their niiinber.s, i. 4:16. 
lien Ezra, his numerous aciiuirements, 

ii, l‘-':i. .. 

Berengar of Tours,* opiuioms ol, ii. 

10 . 

Many of his doctrines cmbrafcd by 

Wicklilfe, ii. 98- 

Beitkeley, his doctrine on the exist¬ 
ence of matter, i. 9.11. 

Bernard of Clairvaiix stimulates the 
second Crusade, ii. '24. 

Bernard, 8t., attacks Abelard, ii. 11. 


Bernardini, Peter, thiJ father .if St. 
Francis, ii. 34. 

Bertha, Queen of Kent, in the 

conversion ot Liiglaml to Christi¬ 
anity, i. btib.* ^ 

BeJiers, the capture of, by«Vbljot A> 

^ iiohl, ii. G-.* 

Coiuieil otf opposes the Jewisli pli^'- 
sicians, ii. l-b- 

Bible, translated into Latin b^ Je¬ 
rome, i. d'lG. _ 

Its sujMM'iority to tlie Koran, i. dl-’- 

Translated into Knglisli by Wick- 
lill'e, ii. 1 J. * 

Us character and general circula¬ 
tion, ii. -J4. 

Biolog}'originates with Anaximandi.^,*' 

Birds, migration ot, i. 0. 

^tsliops, rivalries of the Qiree, i. -'J8. 

Their fate, i. di'o. 

Accusation ^d House of (.ommuirs 
against the Lnglish, ii. -db. 

Their re^.y, ii. -dd. 
lilack Art s).rang from Chaldee no¬ 
tions, i. 401. , 

Itiaclc 8ea, a dependency ol th^; Medi% 


terranean, i. 

iiloaciiing by chlorine, ii- 
lilood admixture, ell’ectot^i. 15. 

* Degeneration, its elleet, ii. 144. 
Boecnccio ulitiiiiis :i professership for 
Leonti us Pilatus, ii. 194. 

Bodiii’s, “ l>e Kcpiihlica,” i. b. 
Boethius falls a victiiii to the wrath 
ytf Tlieodoide, i. .b'd. 

His eliaracter, i. -'.iH. 

Boiliiian, Tom, origiu of the mekiiaiiie, 
ii 244. * 

Boniface Vill., l%i • ! 

Gaetaiii,” Jus 4 U.%-rel w.tli the 
Colorinas, ii 80. « • 

Bonif.ie of Sav*.y, Arclibishop of 
Caiitcvbui v, bis rai.acity, ii. (j/- 
Bonifice, an Li.ghsh uus^oiiary ot 
the seveiitli century, i. dbb. 
Books, longevity o(j ii- 20B 
Borolli on eirciilar motion, ii. -i- 
Applies mathematics to muscular 
movement, ii. 286. 
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Boyle improves the <air-pump, ii. 286. 
Bradley determines the velocity of 
dii^ct «tellar light, ii. 291>. g 
Urahman, how regarded accor»ling to 
the Institutoscjf Menu, i. 63. 

. Attempted to reconcile ancient t ra¬ 
ditions with mouern philosophicid 
discoveries, ii. 335. ^ 

Brain, functions, ii. 351. • 

Breakspear, Nicholas, afterwards Pope 
Adrian IV., ii* 25. 

P>rowa, discoverer of the quinary 
arrangement of flowers, ii. 28(). 
Brindley, a millwrigiit’s apprentice, ii. 
385. I 

His *'engineering triunjph in the 
construction of canals, ii. 387. 
Bruchion, the library in, i. 318. 

Bruno, Giordano, teaches the helio¬ 
centric theory, ii. 257. 

Is burnt as a heretic, ii. 258. 

Brutes, why supj)osed by Diogenes to 
be incapable of thought, i. 102. 
Binldhi.sm, its rise, i. 65. > 1 

The organisation of, i. 67. ) 

!ts fumlanieutal p^-inciple, i. 68- 
r Its views of the nature of man, ■ 

7<f. , 

IM^ilosophical estimate of, i. 72. 
Bulgarians converted bv a picture, i. 

' 367. ' 

J^>unsen, his estimate of Eusebius*.'* ' 
chronology, i. 198. I 

Bunyan, John, his writings surpass ! 
those of St. Augustine, i. 30i>. i 
His twelve years’imprisonment for 
preaching, ii. 242. 

‘ Probable source of much of the ma- 
chinmj-y of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 

'ii. 248l\ '* 

Burnet’s “ Scored '*'heory of the 
Earth,’Mi. 286. 

Byzantine system at’opted in I«ily, i. 

‘ 349. 

Government persecutes the Nesto- 
rians and Jews, i. 385. 

Suppression of jpedicine, i. 386. 

Cabanis, quoted on the influence of 
the Jews, ii. 120. 


Cabot, Sebastian, i.redi^cover8 New¬ 
foundland, ana attempts to find a* 
konh-west passage to China, ii. 

h 174. -if 

Cabi (.1 discovers Brazil, ii. 174. 

Cade.'-jfi, effect of the battle of, i. 

Ctesalpinus first gives a classification 
of plants, ii. 390. n . 

Ca'sar becomes master of the world, i 
248. 

Calico printing, antiquity of the art, 
and how im])rovcd, ii. 386. 

Caligula, Emperor, an ade})t in al¬ 
chemy, i. 407. 

Calixtus HI., Pope, Ls.sues his fulmi- 
nations against Halldy’s comet, 
ii. 253. 

Callimachus, author of a treatise on 
birdi, and a ])oet, i. 20i. 

Callistheiics accompanies Alexander 
the Great in his campaigns, i. 
172. 

Is banged by his orders, i. 174. 

Transmits to Aristotle records 
of astronomical observations, i. 
192. 

Calvin estublishe.s a new religious 
sect, ii. 211. 

('au.ses b'ervetus to be burnt as a 
heretic, ii. 225. 

Calydouian boar, hide of, preserved as 
a reli(;, i. 51. 

Cambyses coiu^uers Egypt, i. 79, 
186. 

Canal of Egypt, reopened by Necho, i. 
78. 

A warning from the oracle of 
Annin causes Necho to stop the 
construction of, i. 93. 

Cleared again from sand, i. 325. 

Canals the precr^sors of railways, ii. 
387. 

Of «5hina, their influence, ii, 400. 

Cannibalism of Europe, i. 32. 

Canonic of Epicurus, imperfection® of^ 

i. 167. 

Cano.sa, scene at, the King of Ger¬ 
many seeking pardon of the Pofe, 

ii. la 
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( rf Good Hope, doubled by Vimco 
de Gama, ii. <68. 

Eirst made known in EuropeJjy the 
Jews, ii. 175^ . 

C.'iracalla, a)lud»d to In the re’fy of 
•he Christians to tlie Pas ms, i. * 
802. / , 
(''arjt, its derivation and signification, 
ii. 44. 

(ufneada*, ttio founder of the New 
Academy, his doctrines, i. 169. 

<’.irth.ige, de.scription of, i. 129. 

Its conq.lh.st coutemplated byAlox- 
aSder the Great, i. 174. 

Most eflectually colitrolled by inva¬ 
ding Africa, i. 345. 

Heraclii>s contemplates making it 
the metropolis of the Eastern em¬ 
pire, i. .‘!29. 

I'arthage stormed and destroyed by 
Hassan, i. ditd. ^ * 

Carthaginian commerce, n.ature, and 
e.xtent of, i. 130. 

Carolinian Books ” published by 
Charlemagne, against image wor¬ 
ship, i. 372. 

Caspian and Dead Seas, level of, ii. 
305. 

Caitelli .assists in the verification of 
the laws of motion, ii. 271. 
Cre.ates hydraulics, ii. 28,5. 
hays the foundation of hydraulics, 
ii. 390. 

• 'asuistry, development of, ii. 66. 
Catalogue of stars contained in the Al¬ 
magest of Ptolemy, i. 203. 

<'atastcrisims of Eratosthenes, i. 196. 
Catastrophe, insufiiciency of a single, 
ii. 316. 

Doctrine of, ii. 323. 

Cato causes Carneades to be expelled 
from Romo, i. 164. 

Celibacy of clergy itSisted on by the 
monks, i. 426. 

Necessity of, ii. 16. 

CelL sorcery of the, i. 34. 

CerA*al sight, important religious 
result of, i. 430. 

Cerinthus, his opinion of the nature 
* of Christ, i. 270. 


Chadizah, the wife of Mohammed, i. 
330, .337. 

Chajiia Mouni, meaning »f the name, 
i. 67. * 

The founder ofiluddhism, i. 342. 
Chrdeedon, Council of, i. 2it7. ' 

t It determine? the relation of tin 
two natures of Christ, i. 299., 
Chaldee n(<tions give rise to the black 
art, i. 404. 

Chalons, battle of*!. 3.50. 

Chai lemagne, his influence in the con¬ 
version of Europe, i. 364. 
j» Disapproves oT idolatry, i. 36S. 
Develoues the policy of his father 
Pepin, i. 371. * 

Is crowned Emperor of the WeS^, 
i 1.371. 

j The immorality of his private life, 

•• i. 374. • 

Ch.arles Martel gams the battle of 
Tours, i. ^168. 

His relations to the Chureh, i. iWO. 
Po])o Gregory III, seeks his a^d, i. 
423. ■ . 

Charms, the soiycc of thtyr supplied ' 
, power, i. 403. 

Chemistry, fetiehism of, i..lOf. 
Pytliagnrean, i. 116. 

Scientific, cultivated b^ the Ar.abs, 

• i. 408. 

Chemistry, progress of, ii. 374, 
Cliilperie il. permitted to retain his 
title, i. 369. 

Cliilperie HI. deposed and shut up 
ill the convent of St. timer, i. 

1570. 

I China, her policy, ii. .39.5. 

Chinese Buddhism, i. 72, 74. ^ . 
Chesroes II., his .sui#sse» i. 328. 

The ell'eet of his w.Tr*oii commerce, 
i. 337. , 

Christiiin reply t» the accusation ^ot 
the Pagaus, i. 3Ul. ^ 

Christianity, iulluence of Roman, i. 
241. 

Deba.sed in Ronic.,i. 264, 

Distinction between, and ecclesi- 
astical organizations, i. 267. 

Its first organization, i. 269. 
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Christianity, three modifications of, i. 

271. 

Judaic, i. 271. 

Gno.sft'c, u 273. 

Platonic, i. 273. „ 

/dpreads J’rom Syria, i. 274, 
Antagonizes impen'alism, i. 275, 

Jts persecutions, i. 277, 

Hellenizai, i, 290. 

Paganiziitioii of, i. 309. 

Ex-^.oiled from Palestine, Asia Mi¬ 
nor, Egypt, and (.'arthage, i, 332. 
Paganisms of, i. 339. 

Allied to art. i. 33.9. 

Chronology of Erato.sthenes, i. 197. 
Chiirck Greek and Eatiu, i. 291. 

. Edects of union of, and State, i. 
377. 

What she had done, ii. 145. 
Service.s, their inHuenoe on th' 
people, ii. 202. 

Separation of, and State, ii. 227. 
Cicero, his opinions am: principles, i. 

238. 

<’imori, cause of their invasion, i. 30. 
Cipher, its derivation ami meaning, 
ii. 40. 

AllUiieil to by Pope Sylvester, ii. 49. 
Circle, the quadrature of, treated by 
Archimedes, i. 194. 
Circumnavigation of Africa, why un¬ 
dertaken hy the Egyptian Kings, 
i. 78. 

Its repetition contemplate<l by Alex¬ 
ander, i. 173. 

Of the oartii, ii. 172. 

Results of, ii. 173. 

Circumstances, liow far man is the 
„ creatpre of, i. 389j 
Clement V.^ Pop takes up his resi¬ 
dence iit^iV.ignon, ii. 86. 

(’lemeut of Alexandria, his invective 
against the coi^Tuptioiis of Chris¬ 
tianity, i. 358. 

C. leomedos, an astronomer of Alexan¬ 
dria, i. 202. 

Cleopatra, the last of the Ptolemies, i. 

200 ; 

Is jirescnted with one of the Alex¬ 
andrian libraries, i. 318 


Clergy, responsible for the massacre at 
Thcssalonica, P 313. 

Su]>port the delusion of superna- 
turalism, ii. 113. 

A/icricaii, ii. 22i... 

English accused hy the Com’notis, 
i?.233. 

Discipline Act, ii, 237, 

Degraded condition of the loweV, in 
England, ii. 242. 

“Clcricis Eaicos,” bulUssued by Pope 
Uoniface, ii. 82. 

Clermont, Council of, auDiorizes the 
First. Crusade, ii. 21. 

Climaeus, .Iohn, :iuliior of Ladder of 
Paradise,’’ ii 39, 

Climales, in tinx! and place, ii. 317. 

Cb'tilda, Duceii of the Franks, counsels 
her husband tJlovis, i. 363. 

Clouds and their nomenclature, ii. 

373.' 

Cnidos, medical school of, i. 396. 

(hiudosuya, aqueduct of‘, ii, 186. 

Coal pinaod, ii. .‘kJO. 

Its hotany, ii. 3.;12. 

Cobham, Lord, hanged for heresy i'.ui 
treason, ii. 99. 

Cochlea, its function, i. 5. 

Cmnobitisiii succeeds Eremitism, i, 

Collec-houses, their jaditical and 
social importance, ii. 240. 

Coinage, its adulteration, i. 231. 

Coiter c)('ates pathological anatomy, 
ii- 283. 

Cold, inlJiuTice of, on man, i. 28. 

Colleges founded hy the .lews, i. 402, 
ii. 121. 

Colonial system, origin of Greek, i. 
128, 

Colonies, Greek, essentially weak, • 
113. 

Philosophicar'jnnuencc of, i. 128. 

Colo^nas, their quarrel with Pope 
Doniface, ii. 80. 

Colossus of Raineses IL, its great anD- 
quity, i. 87. r * 

Colours of rainbow, ii. 379. 

C'olumhan, a missionary of thft .s>vth 
century^ i. 366 
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Columbus, his early life, ii. 159.# 

Is confuted b^^the Council of Sala¬ 
manca, ii, lt>l. • 

His voyage ac||)ss the Atlai^ic, ii. 

1H2. * • ’ 

I^scovery of America, ii. Ud. * 
Ouiiiiiercc, dcvelDpnient of ^led'Jter- 
• raucaii, i. 45. 

Kavourald(? to the spread of new 
id^is, I. l‘J7. 

<’"nnuerce, many of the devic(!s of 
modern, known to the Carthagi- 

nian>? i. idO. 

^ ' 

('omnmuities, nature of progress of, i. * 
12 . 

('oinnena, Anna, Alexiad ” of, ii. 
59. • 

Condillac, his theory of memory and 
comparison, i. -d2. 

Conon of Alexandria, i. 194. 

Constance, Council of, ii, 

Constantine the Gr(‘at, the success of 
his policy, i. 277. 
lullueiice of the reign of, i, 278. 
Ueiiioves the luctropidis, i. 279. 
llis tendencies to I'aganisni, i. 280, 
llis relations to tlie Church, i. 281. 
His policy, i. 282. 

(N'liveision ainl death, i. 283. 
Attein}»ts to check the Ariaii con¬ 
troversy, i. 28G. 

fbmounces Arius as a heretic, i. 
287. 

Constantine, I’ope, an usurper, his 
cruel treatment, i. 378. 

Constantine Coproiiyinus, Ins icauio- 
clastic j'olicy, i. 418. 

Constantine PaUcologogus, the last of 
the Koman binperois, ii. Iu8. | 
Coustantino])le, Council of, i. 419. ; 

Heteririines that Son and Ihdy 
Spirit are enuaLto the Father, i. 
299. 

The seventh general, held* at, i. 
419. 

i>ack of, it. 56. 

It;?literature, ii. 58. 

Siege of, by the Turks, ii. 107. 

•I'hII of, ii. 108. 

Convocation, charges against, ii. 235, 


$ 

Copais, tunn(d of, i. ^2. 

CojHu-iiicaii system, condemned by the 
• Inpuisition, ii. gOd^ ^ 

Theory of, rcctiiied, ii. 2G8. ' 

Coperuieus, the^'ork.s of, ii. 255.^ 

• llis doctrine^ii. 259. • * 

^ Copronymus*the iconoclast, i. 418, 
Cordova, (Iftscriptiou of, ii. 30. * 

I (.'orinili, inech.inical art reached its 
I peJl'cctioii in, i. 132. 

I Her fall, ii. 1(01, 

j (.osinas linlicojilcustes, Ids argument 
I against the spliericify of the 

I earth, ii. 159. 

^ Cosmo de' MeOiei, ii. 192. 

Cusuiogoiiy, original(;s witfi Anaxi- 
mainler. i. l()7. 

Of AnaxagoiM.s, i. 1 (i9. 

I Of I'ylhagoras. i. 1 15. 

f’otton niaiiuf;o 1 me, ii.*i85T 
Councils, their (d>jecl and nature, i. 
2 .> 0 . ^ 

Ai-e not infallihie. i. 297. 
Crea.tion;#aud extinctions, cau#e of, 
li. 311. 

Criterion of ^truili, existence# of, 
doiibteil l)y Airixagoras,^. 110. • 
One of the problems of^lreek philo¬ 
sophy, i. 23u. 

Iveniarks on. i. 232. 

»• A ]i]’actical one exists, i. 23)5. 

, Criticism, eliect of philosojihical, i. * 
i 4(i. 

! ilise of, ii. 190. 

I Fllcct of, on literature and religion, • 

, ii. 224. 

Cross, the t.rue, lii.'covereil, i. 3(»9. ^ 
Crotona, :i Creek colonial city, i. 111. 

its extent.*. 128^ ^ 

Crusades, (uagin "f, p. 2t). 

The first, ii.#22. * 

l'o]iti(-al Jesuit of, ii. ||3. 

Ati«»eities in file South of France, 
ii. G2. ^ 

Klfect of, ii. 135, 

Ctesiphoii, the metropolis of I*ersia, 
.sack ot. i. 33.>0 ^ 

Cuvier, iiis doctrine of the permanence 
of sj'ecies, ii. 3)20. 

His remark on vivisection, ii. 349. 
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Cuzco, the metropolis of Peru, de¬ 
scription of, ii. 181. 
t^ycle of v'-l'e, i. 233. 

Cyclope,^n structures, i. 32. 

Cjjiiciil school, i. 1-n). 

Cyprian, hi., complii\jits against tae 
clergy .md confessoi’S, i. 3,')8. 
Cyprian, St., his reinaii;s at the 
Council of Carthage, i. 291. 
Cypi'nj taken by the Saracens, i. 335. 
(.'yrenaic school, i. 149. 

Cyril, St., his acts, i. 321. 

An ecclesiastical de^magogue, i. 391. 

I 

Dailld, his estimate of the Fathers, 
■ ■ ii. 225. 

Damascus taken, i. 334. 

Dam-asus, riots at the election of, i. 
292'. .. 

Damiani, Peter, his charges against 
the priests of Miha-’., ii. 7. 

Death, interstitial, i. 14. 

“ Defender of Peace,” nature of the 
. work, ii. 93. 

Dedication, John Erirena on, ii. 9. 
‘j)eity, .'.nthropomorphic ideas of, u 
the Koran, i. 342. 

Delos, a slave market, i. 24G. 

Deluges, anc.ient, i. 30. 

Delusions, of the sense, i. 230. 

Created by the mind, i. 429. 
Demetrius Phalereus, his instruc¬ 
tions to collect books, i. 188. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes quoted, i. 160. 
Democritus assert.s the unreliabdity 
. of knowledge, i. 124. 

Desc.artcs, his theory of clear ideas, 
23i: , 

Introduces' thp” theory of an ether 
and vortices, ii. 285. 

Desert, infh. ,ences of tiic, i. 6. 

Destiny, Democritus’s opinion of, i. 

. 125. 

Stoical doctrine of, i. 185. 

Deucalion, deluge of, i. 51. 
Development ofo-ganisms, Alhazen’s 
theory of, ii. 48. 

Dew. the nature of, ii. 384. 

Diaphragm of Dicsearchus, i. 196. 


Didymus, wonderful taciturnity re¬ 
lated of, i. 427.” 

Diodes, a writer on hygiene and 
.|ymnastics.,i. r97. 

Diode,-ian, state of things under, i. 276, 

Diogen IS of Aiiollonia develo|)es‘'the 

.. doctrines of Anaximene.s, i. 99. 

Diogenes of Sinope e.xtends the doc¬ 
trines of tynicisra, i 149. 

Dioscorus, Bishop of Ale.xanui'ia, de¬ 
posed by the Council of Clial- 
cedon, i. 297. 

Djafar, or Geher, an Arabian cheniis:, 
describes nitric .acid ami aciua 
regia, i. 410. 

Djondesabour, medical college of, 
founded by the Nestcrians an,! 
Jews, i. 391. 

Patronized by the Khalif A1 Ka.s- 
chid, i. 402. 

Docotes, their ide.as of the nature of 
Christ, i. 270. 

Dogmatists, their theory of the treat¬ 
ment of di.sc.ise, i. 399. 

Dominic, St., wonders rdateil of, ii. 63. 

Dominicans, they oppose Galileo, ii 

202 . 

Donalists recalled from banishment, 
by Constantine, i. 281. 

Drama, an index of national mental 
Condition, ii. 249. 

Draper’s J’hysiology quoted on cere¬ 
bral sight, i. 430. 

On tile henolits conferred by tiio 
Church, ii. 145. 

On the uecessitv of resorting to 
nliatomy ana pnysiology ii. 343. 

Dreatus, Algazzali’s view o. their 
nature, ii. 51. 

Druids, i. 241. 

Du Molay,burnt ,at the st.ake, ii. 92. 

Duns Scotus, ^yihn, a Franciscan 
monk, the rival of 'I’hom.is 
Aquinas, ii. 14. 

Duverney on the sense of hearing, ii. 
286. 

Ear, i. 5. 

Earth, globular form of, implied by 
the voyage of Columbus, ii. 164, 
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Kiirtli, globular torm of, proved by 
its shadow^in eclipses of *th« 
moon, ii. 17l. 

Is not the immovable centre*of the 
universe, ii.%5<V 
A^e of, ii. 278. 

Its slow cooling, ii. 301. 

Me.'in density of, ii. 302. 

Movement of the crust of, ii. ,306. 
Jteveljipnrnt of life on, ii. 355. * 

Eartlupiakes, ii. 302. 

Kaster, di,spate respecting, i. 291. 
l-.liiouites, j their doctrine of our 
Saviour’s lineage, i. 272. 

K,bn DJani, physicum to the Sultan 
S.iladin, and ijuthor of a work 
on the medical topogiaaphy of 
Ale.\!lndria, ii. 124. 

.'•.bu Juiiis, a Moorish astronomer, ii. 

fl. 

.4sti'onoraical table of, ii«42 
Lhn Zcdir,- competitor of Raschi, ii. 
123. 

I'.cclesiasticism, its decline, ii. 143. 

Its downfall, ii. 284 
bclipse, solar, predicted bv Thales, i, 
97. 

bcliptic, discovery of oblii|uity of, 
falsely imputed to Aua.ximenes, 
i. 99. 

Determined with accuracy by AI- 
uiaimon, ii. 41. 

Slow process of its secular v.niia- 
tion, ii. 304. 

I'.cstasy, i, 213. 

hdess.a, church of, ’rc-built by Mao- 
wiyah for his Christian subjects, 

I. 338. 

l-dward I. of England compels the 
clergy to pay taxes, ii. 81. 

1-gypt, conquest of, byOanibyse.s, i. 79. 
.\ntiquity of civilization in, i. 81* 
I’re-historhi I.ife 4l', i. 81. 

Inlluence of, on Europe, i. 82. 
Antiquity of its monarchy, i?84. 
ecological age of, i. 87. 
l^e^graphy and topogr.aphy of, v 87. 
Homan .annexation of, i. 248. 
E.gyptian ports opened, i, 77. 

*l'hcology i. 91. 


Elcano, .Sebastian 4c. the f,ieutbnant 
of Magellan, ii. 173. 

Eleatic jthilosophy, i. 118, 

Iblluence of the schooi* i,4i220. 

Electricity, discoveries in, ii. 377. 

Electro-magnetism, ii. 378. 

jjnxir of I.ife, i,,407. * 

Ellect of the search for, on medicine, 
i. 411.* 

Eloquence, Parli.amentary, decline 
of its power, ii. 204. 

Elphinstone, quotation from, i. 64. 

Elysium, i. 36. 

Emanation, doeV'ine of, i. 225. 

Empedocles, biography of, i. 123, 

Empirics, their doctrine, i. 389. 

England, conversion of, i. 366. 
roliey of an Italian town gave an ' 
im])re.ss to its history, ii. 17. 

Its social condition, ii. 229. 

Condition of, .at the sfijrpression of 
the mon.asteries, ii, 230. 

Haclcward tondition of, ii. 233. 

State of at the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century, ii, 238. • 

Ephesus, Council of, called “ Kohher • 
Eymid,” 1. *!97. - • 

• Detormiucs that the two vratures* 
of Christ make hutTne person, 
i. 299. 

Epictetus, his doctrines, it 2,59, 

•\picureans, modern, i. 108. 

Epicurus, the doctriue of, i. 165. 

Ills irreligion, i. 108. 

Epicycles and eccentrics, Hipparchu»’.s 
theory of, i. 202. 

Epochs of individual life, i. 14. 

Of national life, i. 19. 

Erasmus bccoiues alienated fren^the 
Keibrniers, ii. '^5. • * 

Wonderful popularity*of his “Col- 
loqiftSs,” if. 238. 

Er.ato.sthenes, the writing! and works* 
of, i. 196. * 

Astronomy of, i. 199. 

Eremitism, its raodilications, i. 432. 

Erigena, John, a Pantheist empfoyed 
by the Archbisl*op of RIveims, ii. 9. 

Essenes, a species of the lirst hermits 
among the Jews, i. 425. 
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Ether, mo*'cments of, ii. 382. 

Ethical philosophy, i. 143. 

Its seoomlnry analysis, i. 1G4. 

IVhics ofG^hifo, i. I'i8. 

Ethnical cloinont, (icfinition of, and 

d conditions of chau^^e in, i. 12. 

Eucharist, diderence ot'opinion abouE 
ii. 210. 

Fu«Xid of Alexandria, lift various 
works, i. 19.). 

His ’‘eply to Ptolemy Philadclphiis, 
i. 398. ' 

Euclid of Me^mra, an imitator of 
Socrates, i. 148. •* 

Eugenius IV., Pope, dethroned by 
the Council of Basle, li. 102. 

Einuenes, King of Pergamus, csta- 
bJislies a second library in Alex¬ 
andria, i. 318. 

Eunapius. his opinion of Plotinus, i. 

212 . 

Eunostos, harbour of, connected by a 
canal with lake Maientis, i. 323. 

Euripides tainte(l with iiercsy, i. 30. 

Eurof'O, description of, i. 23T 

. Greatest elevation of, above the 
"sea, i. 2'3. *■ 

Vertical displacement of, i. 20. 

Conversion of. i. 305. 

Psychical cliauge in, i. 304. 

Social condition of, after Charle¬ 
magne, i. 373. 

Barbarism of, ii. 27. 

Future of, ii. 392. 

Kuroj»ean cliinato, modification of 
Asiatic intrudei-s by, i. 34. 

Old religion, i. 240. 

Priesthood, i. 240. 

Slave-trade, i. .■)73. , 

Ell .ehius, hi:, contempt of philosophy, 
i. 314. 

Perverts chronology,'*i. 197. 

' is deposed?'!. 297. ^ 

IBs apology for the Fathers, if 314. 

'iiis chronology subverts that of 
Manethoand Eratosthenes, i. 310. 

His admissi(m of his own want of 
truthBilness, 300. 

Eustachius distinguished by his dis¬ 
sections, ii. 284. 


Eutyebianism, i. 290. 

“Everlasting Gospel,” ii. 75. 

Existence depends on physical coali¬ 
tions, i. 7. 

Extin?tiou of s))e'‘ie^^\*ausc of, i. 8. 

■filxtiiictions and creations, law of ii. 

31 ’^, 

Eye, arranged on relined prim'iples 
of optics, i. 5. 

Functions of, ii, 380. ' . t 

Capabilities of the human, ii. 383. 

Fabricius ab A(piaj)cndontc disc'vers 
the valves in the veins, ii. 285. 

Fairios destroved b.v fobaria), ii. 120. 

Faith, two kinds of. ii. 192. 

Fallopius distinguished by his dissec¬ 
tions, ii. 284. 

Fasting, contimunl, its cOect on the 
nimd.'i. 429. 

Faustus, his accusation to Augnstiiio, 
i. 310. 

Felix V.. Pope, alidicates, ii. 103 

Felix, Bishop of Uome, excommuD’- 
cati'd bv Acacius, Ihshop of Con¬ 
stantinople. i. c>52. 

Fcrnel establishes the true nature of 
sv]>hilis. ii. 2;>2. 

JMeasures the si;^G of the earth, ii. 
‘'55 

Fetiehes supposed a panacea, i. 380. 

Fetichism disjdaced by star worshij), 

i. 3. 

Dilliculty of early cultivators of 
))hilosophy to (unerge from, i. ion. 

Feudal system, how it originated, i. 
370. 

Fire, asserted by Heraclitus to be the 
first principle, i. 104. 

Fire, liquid or Greek, used by the 
Ara^bs, i. 408. 

Fireworks used *^bv t]f& Arabs, i. 
408. 

Flagclfants, their origin, ii. 70. 

Flavianus, Bisiiop of Constantinople, 
deposed, i. 297. , ' 

Florence, the Academy of Athens re¬ 
vived in the Mediceau gardens 
of, ii, 193. '* 
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Florentine Academicians erronet^isly 
supj)ose wi\0ei' to be incompres¬ 
sible, ii. .'i72. • 

Originate coi^ct notions cf the 
r:i(iiutioii •nie:fb, ii. 383 ^ 

Siiow that (lark h(iat may be re- 
ti('cted by min’ors, ii. ^ 

bb^anitius, a pri(‘.st, attempts to poison 
St. Benedict, i. 435. • 

Miod. kicatton of* animals controlled 
by, ii. ;U0. 
its nature, ii. 341. 

Force, aiiHual, its source, ii. 339. 

Fnrn?osus, !\>pe, converted the Bul¬ 
garians, i. 337.* 

Forms contrasted with law, i. 22. 
lilt 'odyction of, |)('vsonilied, i. 37. 

I ictitious ])(jrma!U!Uce of, succes¬ 
sive, i. 101. 

Fracasta, an early cultivator of fossil 
remains, ii. 391. * 

Framds, Si., his early life, ii. 04. 
Blace*! by the lowest of his onler 
in the st^aid of our Saviour, ii. 83. 

Kiauciscans, iiiglier Fuglish, their o[)- 
[iositioLi to Pope Boniface, ii. 81. 

Franks (Jhristiaiii/ed at the end of 
the fifth century, i. 305. 

Fr itricelli, their allinn.ation, i. 283. 
Burned by the iiniuisiiiou for he¬ 
resy, ii. 79. 

Fred(U'i('k II., Fmperor of Germany, 
birth of ii. 25. 

llis iMohammedati temicncies, ii. 60. 

Frrc trade, its clUM-ts, i. 254. 

Freewill not inconsistent with the 
doctrine of law, i, 21. 

G.'ilen, his opinions, i. 259. 

His division of physicians into two 
classes, i. 39:>. 

flalileo, tiie,^jstorical representative 
of the intolleftuai imj)ulse, ii, 
134. • 

Invents the telcs('o])e, ii. 201. 
Astronomical discoveries of, ii. 201. 
Is*condemuod by the ln<iuisrtion, 
ii. 203. 

^Publishes *‘Tho System of the 
World/’ ii. 263. 


Galileo, his degraaation aJd punish¬ 
ment, ii. 264. 

IBs death, ii. 205. ^ 

His three laws of motioff il 20fl^ 
Re-discovers t,k' nu'ciianical proiHU-- 
t ties of fluids, ii, 372^ ;>9u. * 

^eber, or DJaiflr, the alchemist, di^- 
cover^nitric acid and acpia r<^ia, 
i, 409. 

Gclasius, his fearless address to the 
Emperor, j.4^53. 

Geminus, an Ale.Kaudrian astrouomrr, 
i. 202. 

Genoa, her coniincrcc, ii. 158. 

Gen.M'ric, King of the Vandals, inviten; 
by (’omit Boniface intf Africa, 
i. 327. 

Invited to R< -no, i. 350. 

Geocentrii; thenrv, its .adoption *-y 
the Gliiirch, ii. 251^ • 

Imjiortant result (if its abandon¬ 
ment, ii^3>35. 

Geographical discovery, elVects of. i. 
44. • 

j Geographv, primitivi-. i. 

j its union with tin’mar'^ellous, jy 12. 

I * Of Ptolemy, 1 . 204. 

! End (tf Patristic., ii. lOi. 

I Geohtgical niovt’ineiits of Asia, i. -U. 

I Geidogv, ii. 294. 

1^* Evidence furnished by, as to the 
j)o^ilion of man, ii. 3.38, 

(jepi(ia‘, non verted in the fourth cen¬ 
tury, i. 335. 

Gcrbert. life of, ii. 4. 

His Saracen education, ii. 4. 
ifis ecclesiastical advaiicoment, ii. 
5. 

Becomes I’<tpe Sylve>t(U»n., 

Is the fil'st to conffdve •! a EurojM-aii 
iy 21. • 

Said to li.ave introdtn^'d a know-* 
Ud ge ot tly’ ^Vraliic iiinnerai> 
into Kurope, ii. 19. 

Germans not prone to idolatry, i. 41.*. 
Insist on a refortit in the i’;i^»acy, 

Gesnor, laither’s opiniun of the 
manner of his death, ii. 117. 
Leads the way to zoology, ii. 284. 
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Gilbert pioposec' lo determine the 
longitude by magnetic observa¬ 
tions, ii. 167. 

‘ Adoiits ,he" views of Copernicus, ii. 
260. 

l'ublishcs,his book on the msgue*, 
ii. 284. 

(iilbert of Ravenna elected antlpope, 

" ii. 20. 

Gisclla, Queen of Hungary, assist* in 
tire conversion of her subjects 
to Christianity, i. 36,5. 

Gloss, its rate of dilatation by he.at, 
ii. 300. 

Globes, used by the >Sar.icen.s, ii. 41. 

Gobi, drj' climate of, i, 25. 

-- ‘'haracter of its botany, i. 25. 

Was once the hed of a sea, i. 29. 

Gold, Ancient value of, i, 2.51. 

I’otabl", attempts to make, i. 407. , ! 

I’roblem of, solved by Djafar, i. 409. i 

Gotam.a, the founder of Buddhism, ! 
life of, i. 67. 

Goths become permanently settled in 
the Eastern empire, i. 300. 

Adopt the Byzantine system, i. 349. 

lliive possession of I .aly, i. 350. 

Date of their conversion, i. 36,5. 

Gotschalk, his persecution, ii. 8. 

Graaf, a physiologist, ii. 286. 

Greece, Konidn invasion of, i. 247. 

(ircck mythology, i. 38. 

Transformations of, i. 43. 

Cause of its destruction, i. 44. 

Secession of literary men and 
pliilosoj'hers, i. 47. 

Movements repeated in Europe, i. 

■ 53. 

Pkdosophy, origin of, i. 94. 

Summary“of, i.-',41. 

Its four grand topics, i. 22?,. 

Eire, i. 408. 

Learning, levival <^f, ii. 103, ^ 

C.iuse of dislike of, ii. 195. 

GreVory II., Pope, defends image- 
worship, i. 421. 

Gregory Ill., Pope, defies the emperor, 

' i. 423'.' 

Gregory VI., Pope, purchases '.he Pa¬ 
pacy, i. 381. 


I Grei'ory VII., his policy, ii. 15. 

Gregory IX., Pope, ■ixcommunicates 
Erederick II., ii. 67. 

Gregory XL, Pope, restores the 
Ihpacy to Hsme, M. 96. 

■Gregory XII., Pope, deposed by the 
Coi ncil of Pisa, ii. 97. 

Gregory the Great, hishisfory, i. 3.55. 

Burns the Palatine Library, i. 357. 

Attempts to reconvert Eng'and, 1. 
.366. 

Gregory of Nazianzum, his opinion of 
Councils, i. 299. 

I- Grew discovers the sexes of pKiiifs. 
ii. 286. 

Grimaldi discovers the difl'ractiou of 
light, ii. 390. 

Grostetc, Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, 
the result of his inquiry info 
the emoluments of foreign ec- 
rlesia.'dics, ii. 55. 

Makes a speaking head, ii. IIC. 

Grotius, ids opinion of the Refcrma 
tion, ii. 225. 

Guido, a ileriedictine monk, the inveii 
for of the scale of music, i. 437. 

Gulf Stream, its influence on the 
western countries of Europe, i. 
‘24; ii. 371. 

Gunpowder, i*s composition given by 

Marcus Griecus, i. 408. 

Hades, 1. 39. 

Origin of the Greek, i. 92. 

Hadrian IV., Nicholas Breakspear, ii. 
25. 

Hallani, his opinion of Leonardo da 
Vinci quoted, ii. 268. 

Halley’s comet, how described and 
regarded, ii. 253. 

ilalluciuation, fasting a frequent 
cause of, i. 428. 

I Hannin.a, the eai'ilest Jewish physi- 

I clan, i. 400. 

Haroun, a physician of Alexandria, 
the first to describe the small¬ 
pox, i. 401. ’ 

Haroun-al-Raschid, Khalif, send.s 
Charlemagne the keys of our 
Saviour’s sepulchre, i. 3'’4. * 
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Haroun-al-Raschid places all his 
public scfiools^ndcr John Masue, 

• i. H92. ^ 

P<atroiiize.s a medical college and 
founds a i. 40‘J. " 

Causes Homer to be translated into • 
Svriae, ii M. j 

Ilarpaius, eui|doyed by Alexanaer 
Ris scientilic ninlertakings, i. 173. 
llai'^ey d^sco#(*rs tiie circulation of 
the blood, ii. 285. 

Hassan takes Carthage by storm, i. d24. 
Heart (a-nstniicted Upon tlie principles 
ofdiydranlicSj i. 5. 

Heat, control of, orer^ifi*, i. 8. 
I>istribution of, m Huropo, i. 26. 
Sources oJ‘, i. I(i2. 

Houii'larv of organisms bv, ii. 309. 
Hindine of, in the earth, ii. illS. 
Properties of, ii. 

Helena, the mordier of Consta itino the 
' Great, superintends the ImiMing 
of monumental churches, i. 

The inllueiicc she excj-cised in the 
religion of tlic world, i. 366. 

Her beneV(dence in founding hospi¬ 
tals, i. 386. 

Adopts image-worship, i. 414. 
Helioia.'iitric theory, its moaning, ii. 
254. 

Ue.sistless spread of, ii. 274, 

Heining introduced street-lamps in 
Kngland, li. 241. 

Henry V., Hnij»eror of Germany, his 
resistance to the Popes, ii. 24. 
Henry VII1,, King of England, had 
personal reasons for discontent, 
ii. 216. 1 

The instrument, not the author, of I 
the revolution, ii..#'>8. j 

Henrv the Eowler asseids the power of ! 

the iiKUi arch ical princi[>le, i. .‘')76, , 
Heraclitus, liiS^»ljilo#phical systuin, , 
i. 104. . 

Heraclius, Emperor, resists the .second j 
i‘ersi:tn attack, i. 326. | 

lift #:ontempl;itctl abandonment* of 
Constantinople, i. 329. 

Defeated at the battle of Aizn -din, 

•i. 335. 

Vj)L. IX. 


Heraclius, the e(Toct4)y commerce of 
• his long wars, i. 337. 

Hercules, legend of, i. 37. 

Hcre.sy, Pelagian, i. 293. 

A’est.orian, i. 295 
E^ttychi.iii, i, 290. 

Followed the .'•'^laeid of literature, 

* ii. 60. 

Heretics, buftiing of, by tlie iucinijll- 
lion, ii. 75. 

Hermits, their origin, i. 424. 

Aerial, i. 426. 

Grazing, i. 427, 

^ Their numl)ers,»i. 432. 

Hero, the inventor of tlie first steam- 
engiiie, i. 205, 387. 

IIerod<it us, i. -19. 

llerschejs, their discoveries, ii. 276. 
llesioil exteiuls the theogouy of 
^ Homer, i. 43. * ^ 

Hes>i,ms, period of their Conversion, 
i. 365. 

Ilimafs crown t^ves origin to hydro¬ 
statics, i. 195. 

llicr(>glyphi?s, their origin and va?uc, 
i. 8/1. 

Hilarion, a her’fiit of tlTe fuui'fh^ 

* century, i. 425. • 

Said to he the lirst, to establish a 

monastery, i. 4:>2. 

Fjl arv, P)islu»p of Arles, his^ontumacy 
• <lenoimced, i. 3()U. 

Hildeiiraiid brought on an ecclesias¬ 
tical refarm, ii. -‘1. 

His ililliculty in reconciling the 
dogmas of the Church with tiie 
ST 3 gg«!stions ()t reason, ii. 12. 
Becomes Po|»c Gregory Vil., 

15. • 

Hindu p(dytlu'ism, i.^4. 

Philo'.ophv, i. 56. • ^ 

llipparchlffrtlo'Tvritings of, i. 202. 
iIippoei-aies, luso])iniun ot lA'inocritus, 

i. * 

lieview ol’, i. 393. 

Kist.ii-i.-nis, siMfssioii of, from Hie 
public faith, i. 49. 

Hobbes, hi.s jdiilosojt^ical o^nious, u 

Holy places, loss of, n. E'4. 
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Horner^theo^oAy of, extended by He¬ 
siod, i. 4H. 

lIonKromeriiC, i. 109. 

Ilonoriy^s 'passes a law against concu¬ 
binage among the clergy, i. -h50. 

■'lonorius 111. coidpels Frederick II. to^ 
niai*Cy Yoiiu(^a de Lusigin/L ii. 
67. 

Hooke, his pa]ter to th<‘ Royal Society 
on circnlar motion, ii. 272. 

I^etermiues the ess(;utial coinlitions 
of combustibn, ii. 28(3. 

Ilormisdas, Poj)e, policy pursued by, 
i. 856. 

ilorner^s observation on the rate of 
the mud deposit of the Nile, i. 
87. 

Ilosius of Cordova sent to Alo.xandria, 
i. 286. 

Ilouris of 1‘aradise, i. 31(3. 

Humboldt pays tribute to Erato¬ 
sthenes, i. 19(3. 

His remarks on t’:e movement of 
Jupiter's satellites, ii. 2(37. 

Iluine, his doctrine o3' mind and 

. matter, i. 231. 

I^uss, Jo*!.!), martyrdom of, ii. 100. 

A(b>pts the t he<)i(tgical views of 
Wigulill'e, ii. 14H. 

Hv<lrometer improved by Alhazeu, ii. 



and overthrown by the, i. 76. 


Ilvpatia lectures on philosoj)hy in 
Alexamlria, i. 322, 

]\liii-dcred by Cyril, i. 324. 
Hypocrisy, organization of, i. 54. 

Ijynblicns, a wonder-worker, i. 215. 
l<'«,ui>cla'^;n, i. 4J(3. 

Ideal theoiy^ Rlato’s, i. 153. 

Critici.sm on, i. lol. *“■ 

Jllibcris, C’onucil of, cond^unns the 
,, worshij) of ii..ages, i. 414. 
•J..iages, bleeding and winking, i. 415. 
J^nage-wiirship resisted by Charle¬ 
magne, i, 372. 

Fostered by the Empress Helena, i. 

4U. 

Id the vvest i. 41S 


“Imitation of Christ,” temiency of 
ii. 190. 

Immortality, clouhic, implied by Plato, 
doctrine, i. lOl. 

Ini^mlses, twui a|,'.iiu5t the Church, ii 

isi. ■ , 

Incandescence, the production of litrh: 
uy, ii. 384. 

Incarnations, divine, necessary oonse- 
queiice of the beliid'of*^ i. 9>. 

Incas, the ancestors of one of tlir 
orders of nobili y among tiit 
Peruvians, ii. 18.3. , 

Incombustible men, i. 4()0. .» 

Index Ex)»urga'-oiius, {iromulgated h’ 
Paul IV., ii. 214. 

Indian, American, i. 27. 

lutlo-Cermanic invasion, i. 32. 

Inductive philoso|)hy founded b’ 
Aristotle, i. 76. 

Indulgft'yuajs, nature of, ii. 207. 

Innocent I., Pope, settles the I'elagiai 
controversy in favour of th 
Afric.an bishops, i. 294. 

Innocent HI., Pope, his intiu’ferencc I 
behalf of temporary political in 
terests, ii. 53>. 

His death, ii. 62. 

Prohibits the stu<ly of science i 
the schools of Pari.-', ii. 76. 

Innocent \V.. Pope, excoaiiminieate 
FredcricK, ii. 72. 

Innocent VIII., Pope, his bull agaill^ 
witcheral't, ii. 116. 

Inijuisition, its origin, ii. 62. 

Attempts to arrest tiie intellectu: 
revolt, ii. 74. 

Its sacriiice.s, ii. 188. 

Its etlect on Protestantism in Spai 
and Italy, ii. 220. 

Insane, Diogeiio.s’ view of the, 

102 . 

Insect an aunVmatif* ^lechanism, i 
^ 349. 

Insfitutes of Menu, i. 03. 

Intellect, the primal, Anaxagoras 

u view of, i. lv)8. * 

Intellectual ela.ss, tlie true representr 
lion of a <-ommuaity, i. 13. 
ii. 52. 
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intellectual impulse makes its att;«k 
tlirough astr(4oiny, ii. 133. 

’ Development the aim of natute, ii. 

Interstitial death* i. 14. 

Cre.^iimis, ii. 312. 

Investitures, the conflict on, ii./17. • 
lnvis«l)le, localization of the, i. 3G. 
Ionian philosmihy, puerilities of, i. 
lOi;.* 

Irene, the F.in])rcss, puts out her son’s 
oyes, i. 374. 

Hei su}M‘i^titious cruelty, i. 420. 
Iris, its^tunctiou, i. f).^ 

Isi.s, her worsliip, i. 187. 

Isdtli'jrnial lines, i. 24, 20, 

Isiafil, the fingel, i. 345. 

Italian Christianity, bouudane.s of, ii. 

1 . 

System, its movements, ii. ^150. 
^taly, relation.s of, ii. 127. 
l)(‘^raih!il state of, ii. 127, 
Immorality of, ii. 130. 

(’aii.'^e of h(‘r degradation, ii. 143. 

St ieiitihc contributions of, ii. 31)0. 
Caui-es of her depression, ii. 391. 

James I., his proceedings against 
witchcraft, ii. 117. 

•lasoiij the voyage of, i. 41. 

Ja.xarics, its drying up, i. 29. 

Jerome of Prague, his martyrdom, ii. 

101 . 

iJcruinc, St., denounces Pelagiiis, i. 

I 2114. 

I Translates the Bible into h.atin, i. 
301). 

His equivocal eucomiums on mar¬ 
riage, i. 3.39, 427. 

Jerusalem, positinn of, i. 77. 

Bishops i. 272. 

Bhiiri'h ol?'*i'4jil. * 

Ball and pillage of, i. 328, 33.5. 
Capture of, ii. 22. * 

8urrender of, to Frederick 11., ii. 08. 
le.suits the Order of, instituted,^ii. 
22Ti. 

The extent of their influence, ii. 

. 221 . 

, Causes of their suppression, ii. 222. 


Jewish physicians, their writings, ii. 
120 . 

Jewi.sh-Spanish physicianj, writings 
of, ii. 123. * 

Jews, conversion offi. 270. 

Ate the teacliers of the flhracens, i. 

• 384. * 

Their inflr.*ncc on supernaturalisii, 
ii. 119. 

Medical studies among, ii. 121. 

Expulsion of, froHi I'Taucc, ii. i2o. 

Their geograjihical knowledge ami 
its results, ii. 175. 

John, King of England, is e.xconimuiii- 
cated by l‘ope Innocent yi., ii. 
54. 

John, Pope, died in prison, i. 353. 

John VIII., Pope, pays tribute to the 
]\IohaninuMlans, ;. 379.* 

Jolfn XVT., Antijiope, criuJ an^ ign<>- 
miiiioiis treatment of, i. 381. 

Joliii XXil., P'>ie, tile ju-aoliral cha¬ 
racter of his policy, ii. 93. 

John of Daifasrus lakes jiart in ♦he 
Iconoclastic disputi', ii. 5!l. 

Ji.Kshua ijeii Nuu, a }»rofes.S(># at Pa^- 

• (lail, i. 'luj. I 

Journalism is gradually sif|)planting 
oralorv, ii. 204. 

Judgment, future, acconling to the 

/ Kgvpliaii thoology, i. 92. 

According to tlie Koran, j. 345. 

Kiglit of individual, asserted by 
Puther, ii. 2u9. 

Jugurthiiie War, i. 247. 

Ju]ian.,Eiuperor, attempts the lestor- 
ation of |iagaui''m, i. 311. , 

Justinian closc.s the iilnlosophi^al 
schools ill Athens i, 3!^". 

His rc-coni|U'.'Nt ol i. o2i. 

EiTect xvaft's, i.yi5K 

Oomiuers Italv. i. 3;>4. • 

Justin M-urtyr. his iilustrations of hi? 
idea of the ■liviiie ray, i. 274. - ■ 

Kaleidoscope, an optical instruincTit, 
ii. ;’i80. • • 

Kalid, the “ Sword of defeats 

Heracliu.s at tlie battfrof Aizua- 
diri, i. 335. 
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Kaut, his philosophical doctrines, \ I 
232. I 

jKempis^^Tnomas k, author ct tlie 
‘‘ Imitation of Christ,” ii. 196. 

I'?v.'plov, tho elTect'of the discovery of 
his hhvs, i. d. ^ 

His work prohibited by the luq'ui- 
sition, ii. 26.b 

His moile of inquiry, ii. 266. 

Discovery of his laws, ii. 267. 

(kuise of his latvs, ii. 274-. 

Kiersi. Council of, quotation from, i. 
369. 

Kirk’s lambs, ferocity of, ii. 244-. 

Korar«i i)assa^es from the, i. 331. 

Review of the, i. 340. 

I.abarum, story of, lielicved, i. 309. 

I.actaiitius: his ar^uunent against the 
clohular form of the earth', i. 
Olf). 

[.adder of Paradise.”iii. 39. 

I,an:i:ton. Stejdien. Ma^na Charta ori- 
S^inates from his sh^i^estion, ii. 
34. 

R’inicuage.s, modern,, their elfects, ii. 

' ?) 92 . 

Kan'^uedoR, liyht literature of, ii. 35. 

I.aplace discovers the cause of the 
iiTi'orlaritv of the moon’s motion, 
ii. 273. 

f)u some of the ]dieuoTnena of the 
sohir system, ii. 280. 

I.apland, cause of the contentment 
and inferiority of, i. 13). 

Lateran Council, second, vests the 
olectiv<! power to the Papacy in 
the Cardinals, ii, ]5. 

^'hinl’ilefine^' the new basis of the 
Papa^sy.^ienl, ii. 18. 

Fourth, establishes th*?? ,,x*cssity of 
auric’-.liar confession, ii. 6.3. 

latin, the use of, Us a sacred l.inc^iia^c, 
required by the Church, ii. 191. i 

I.avaur, massacre of, ii. 02. 

(.aw. the world ruhsl hv, i. 20. j 

Succession ofoallairs cletermined by, 1 

1 . 389 ^. ! 

Eternify and universality of, ii. 

359. 1 


Lawyers, their agency first recognized, 
ii. 81. ' 

Th6ir power antagonistic to the 

•\ ecclesiasti,';al,.;i. 82. 

Their opposition to superuaturalism, 
ii. 113. 

Loaning towers, i. 30. 

Leaves of plants, their action, ii. 339. 

Legends of Western Sai^’ts. i. 43.5, 

Legion, Roman, how consfructed, i. 
251. 

Leibnitz, Ids doctrine of the mind, i. 
231. 

His contribution to geology, ii. 286. 

Leif, the first discctverer of America, 
ii. IG4. 

Lentulus, spurious letter of, to the 
Roman senate, i. 3G1. 

Leo III., Pope, crowns Charlemagne 
in lj,t. Rctca-’s, i. 3>7I. 

Assaulted by thc^ nephews of Adrian,* 
i. 378. 

Leo the Chazar continues an icono- 
eic.stic policv, i. 419. 

Leo tlie flre.at, i. 352. 

Leo tlie Jsaurian, the founder of a 
new dynasty at Con.stautipole. i 
41 6 . 

Publishes an eilict prohibiting tiit 
worship of images, i. 417. 

Leo X., Pope, exposed to obloquy, ii 
213. 

His character, ii. 215. 

Is rc'ported to have contracted 
syphilis, ii. 232. 

Leontius Rilatus, description of, by 
P>oceac-cio, ii. 194. 

I.eschcK, poems of, i. 51. 

Levites, their manner of healing, b 
400. 

Lewenlioeck discovers sj)c^’natozoa, ii. 
28G. VP _ '■ 

Liberty not appreciated in India, i- 
'■62. 

Mental when maintained, ii. 227. 

lahraric^s, Alexandrian, size of, I 
188. 

Kstahlishment of, i. 317. 

Licinius neutralizes tlie policy oD'Jou* 
stantiue, i. 278. ^ 
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Life, individual, is of a mixed kind, i. 
‘2 ^ * 

its iKituro, i. 2. 
iMi-st -‘innion of savai,M', i. 3. 

Vari dde i. 18. * 

Ught» velocity of motion of, in 279, 

‘Jim. 

I’gnves the age of the w^dd, ^i. 

J98. 

White* ii.«79. 

riiemical iiillueiices of, ii. 281>'. 
l.iiiie tone deposited from the sea, ii. 

;:jr. 

Lipari^ .he crater of, s\ipi)osed to be 
the opening into hell, i. d5-l, 
oh?. 

bipper.she^' first constructs a teloseo))e, 
ii. 2()l, 

bisixm, the great earthquake of, ii. 

:U)2. 

Listening contrasted with »eadiiig, ii. 

J0;>. 

Lister, author of a synopsis of shells, ii, 
280. 

Ascertains the coutiuuit y of strata, 
ii. 280. 

Literary men, their inlluence, ii. lot). 
Literature, spread of gay,lrom Spain, 
ii. 00. 

Lrotligate character of, in Lngland, 
ii. 2d-l. 

Lithotomy, new o]>(‘rations tor, Ly 
the Alexandrian siii'ge<‘ns, i. 090. 
Livy, writings of, vindictively por- 
sued by Gregory tlie Groat, i. 
0o7. 

Locke, bis theory of the sources ot 
ideas, i. 201. 

Locom<»tion, followed by mental dove- 
lopmeut, ii. U9, l-»0. 
rrovisions for, show tlie social con- 
«T!^n of a nation, ii. ‘-OL.t. 
Locoinoliv’ei^nve#.ed by Murdoch, ii. 

• 

Logic, Aristotle’s, i. 17/. 

^ Character of ntedia val, ii. 111. 
fcieh age of life has its ii. 

192. 

“Logos,” Philo’s idea of th'g i. 210. 
Justin Martyr’s idea ot the, i. J7-f. 


Lombards, couvortod/it the beginpiiig 
^ of the sixth ceiili.rv, i. .tb'). 

London, condition of, towards the 
ldos(! of the seventeei^U century, 
ii. 2:tB. ^ 

, Lorenzo de’ Medi<», his patronagi of 
• literature and }tliih>so^hy, ii. llTh. 

Ifiretto, miracle fif, ii. 80. 

Louis XIV.*his order in council pun- 
islOng sorcery,^!. 118. 

Louis, St., bis character, ii. 73. 

Lucius Apuieius, 4, 211. • 

Lucretius, the irreligious nature of his 
jioem, i. 2 . 07 . 

* Luitprc.nd cajdufes Ravenna, i. *122. 

Luitprand quoted on Cuustautiuople, 
ii. 08. * 

Luther, exjieriences of, li. 117. 

The revolt -if, ii. 149. 

History of, ii. Jtm. ^ 
Excomiiiunic;iti"U of, ip 21J. 

J.ookod upon w'itli contempt by the 
[ Italians,ji. 21.'). , 

j Lyceum, Aristotle founds a sciiool in, 

I 1. I7i* 

I I.yons, Council of, ii. 71. 

Ilacaulay, Lord^. 1ms taken too liuiil<‘i^ 
a view of iL'lgrniation, ii. 
227. 

Maco<lonian cam])aign ojiens a new 

* world to the Greeks, i. TL. 

its ruinous i9le(2s on Greece, i. t < 

Its ellect on iiilcdlectual jirogres-, i. 
18ti. 

Macedoiiius, llishop ot (aiiistautinojde, ^ 

, iiis heresy, i. 2S!i. 

Macbiavelli, the priiicij)Ies of, n. !.>/. 
ilis “ lIi.^tovv <.fFioreiiee,” ii.n;;. 

Machinery, .sVeiai diange* eilecfal l-y, 
ii. 988. * • 

MageU'. ■•h:.-> great Voyage, ii. 139. 

^lagic and iioei uni'iicy p Plulinus le- 
'•;oi'ts to, 1 1. 

Magic lantern, in 989. 

Mamia Ciiarta oiaeinates fi'om a sag- 
^gc.stion of Btepheu Langi-on, il. 

94. , * 

Ma'^iet supposed 1)V dluues to have a 
living soul, i. 9?/^ 
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magnetic Tariatif^n, discoTcry of the 
line of, ii. 

Erroneously supposed by Columbus ' 
to be immovable, ii. lb."). 
V-lagnetis?.!, disooveiies in, ii. ‘^7S. 
Jiaimonides, his lifn and writings, ii. 

" l‘dd. .. 

m.alpighi devotes hiihsclf to botanyi; 
ii. 28(5. , 

Applie.s the micBoscope to anatomy, 
ii. 286. 

Man tfie archi)ty])e tf society, i. 2. 

Controlled by physicaltigents, i. 10. 

\':ii'i;ili(pns of, i. 11. 

hirst form of, acco'rdiug to Ana.vi- 
niamler, i. 107. 

Nature tind development of, i. 23,6. 
-■■f.is race connections, i. 2.'f4. 

App.irent position of, on the helio¬ 
centric theory, ii. 337. 
llttrco lb.In, y. 174. ' 

M.ircus Gr.xcu.s give.s the composition 
of gunpowder, i. 408. 
mcreotis, i.tike, i. 323, 
mtirii)er’s compass introduo.d by the 
. Arabs, ii. 4.3. 

Aftrozia, her infamy and cruelty, i. 

. . '380. ' 

Marriiig’i, ccvnpulsory in tlie time of 
Augustus, i. 

Sinfulness of, acoonling to the prin¬ 
ciples of ihe monks, i. 42(). 
Maisilio, his work “The Dei’eutier of 
iVace,” ii. 9:J. 

Mar.^ilius Ficiuus, the Platonist, ii. 

John, the Kestorian, siqierin- 
tendeiice of sclionls entrusted to, 
by Ilarouii al Kaschid, i. i392, 
It,, .‘id. . 

Matilda, (’ounfess, idds Gregory VI!., 
ii. Id. • , V.,, 

Calumniat^*d by the married clergy, 
ii. 17. 

M.itto**^ its indestructibility, ii. .‘i75, 
Miixirnuin of certainty, i. 230. 
iM.ixinvis Tyrius, i. 259. 

Max Miiller on language, i. 33. 

Mayow on respiration, ii. 28t3. 
Mechanical in.’:".xtiuu, olfect of, ii. 384. 


Medicine, Byzantine, suppression of, 

h. i. 380, 

Origin of Greek, i. 393. 

Egyptian, i. 397. 

Ahixandriaii, L 3fi’3. 

^Mediterranean 8en, iis dependencies 
and extent, i. 28. ' 

Propivety of its name, i. 39. 

Wonders of, i. 41. 

Trad(‘ of, ii, 138. 

IMcgaric school, i. 148. 

Alelaiiehthon, ii. 211. 

Melissus of Samos, <‘ui Kleafic, i. 123. 

Midinni (irst polarizes light, ii. 3,90. 

i^Ieinlicant Order*s, establishment of, 
ii. d2. 

Menu, institutes of, i. 63. 

Extract tVoin, i. 224. ' 

Metapjly^ics, Aristotle's, i. 178. 

Uncertainty of, ii. 344. 

Meteoric sfone, boasted prediction of 
fall of. i. Ill, 

Mexico, soeial condition of, ii. 17.d. 

Michai?! the Stammerer, his incre lii- 
lity and profanity, i. 420. 

Middle Ages, their condit ion, i. 139. 

Migration of birds, i. d. 

Milan, Bishop of, excojiimtinicatod, ii. 
17. 

Milky way, ns explained by the By- 
tliagorearis, i. 117. 

Mill life, ii. 388. 

Milton, his “Baradise Eost^* a Mani- 
cln -■an composition, ii. 245. 

In favour of the Copernican sy.stein, 
ii. 2dU. 

Miracle cure, i. 386. 

Blays, ii. 24d. 

Missionaries, Irish and British, i, 366, 

Mithridates, King of Ihintns, studies 
])oisons and antidotes, i. 400. 

Moawiy.di, Khalif, sends liisli'^v.timant 
against Afiae^ i. 

Behnilds the church of Edcssa, i. 

334 :/. 

Ma'stiin ({noted in favour of the Co- 
perniean system, ii. 266. . ♦ 

Mohammed subject to delu.sjons, ]. 148, 
330. 

History of, i. 329. 
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Mohammed IT., ii. 107. 
Moiiainnicdanism, causes of the spr^d 
of, i. m. ' 

Popular, i. 345. 

Sects of, i, 347.^ • 

Arrest of, in western Europe, ii. BO. 
Literature of, ii. 34. 

Uniformly patronized physical s(fl- 
*ence, ii. 121. 

RIo»a.'teyes, ^:ondition of Europe at 
the suppression of, ii. 230. 
Monasticism, amelioration of, i. 431. 

Spread oj from Ej^yiit, i. 433. 
Monks, African and Kuro])ean, i. 237. 
Labours and succe;iKes ot, i. BOo. 
Their origin and history, i. 424. 
DilleroiKa'S of Eastern and Western, 


Nars??, the eunuch^ sent bv Jwsti- 
uiaii against i. 3.M. 

ations, j»rogicss of, like tliat of in- 
Uividuals, i. 12, • 

Secular variations of, i. In. 

Death of, i, 17. * • 

Are only transitional fo#ms, i. 17. 
Ntfearchus, an intltnate friend of Alex¬ 
ander t#ie Great, i. 173. 

Nebula*, existence of, ii. 282. 

Nebular hypothesis, ii. 281, 
Necromani:y, Alexitidi’ian, i. 40f, 
Neu-l'latonism, its origin imputcil to 
Amnionius Saccas, i. 211. 

* Nervous system, general view ot, ii. 
346. ^ 

Tliree distinct parts of human^ii- 


i. 434? 

Their intellectual influence, i. 438. 
Monotheism preceded by imperialism, 
i. 256. _ • 

Roman, its boundaries, i. 201. 
Montanus, the pretended Paraclete, i. 
201 , 

Moon, variations of, discovered b 
Aboul Wefa, i. 325. 

Vol(‘ani(t action in, ii. 304. 

Moors boast of an Arab descent, i. 337. 
Moral plays, ii. 248. 

Moris, l.akc, i. 06. 

Moslems, their creed, iL 37. 

Motion, the three laws of, ii. 2G0. 
Muggleton, Lewis, his doctrines, ii- 
239. 

Murdoch invents the locomotive, ii. 
387, 

Musa completes the conquest of Africa, 
i. 33>;i. 

Arrested at the head of his army, i. 
369. 

Museum of Alexandria, i. 187. 

Its^lWP^es arranged in four facul- 
lies, jV.3o'4i _ • 1 • 

Music, scale of, invented by Guido, i. 
437. 

Mycene, gate of, i. 32. 

M^V'logy, Greek, origin of, i. 3y. 

Napier invents nnd perfects loga- 
• rithms, ii. 285, 


3.)3. 

Nestorians. tliei: origin, i. 295. 

Early cultivate mcdicii^g i. 385. 
'**'!'lieir history and pfoLwess* i. ;>9l. 
New academv founded hy Ca)-n<*ades, 
i. 169. 

Newspa])crs, their origin, ii. 294. 
When fl#^t re‘j:ul:irly issued iitj'aig- 


land. ii. 219. 

Wi!re lirst issued in Ita’f, ii. 

!^ewton, <iuotatfon trotn " Pripeipia 

of, i. 12u. • 

AvaihG liiins<df of the doctrines <4 
lli[tparcini^, i. 2o2.^ 

Uniler no obligation to Eaeon, n. 
259. 

Publication of the “ Principia ” of, 
ii. 272. 

Ilis mathemalical leariiin- and ex- 
aaodmental skill, ii. 2>'0. 

Niagara Falls furni-h proof <d time 
' from eliect produord, ii. 3o... 
Prove the •enormous ^fge of the 
earth, ii. 3.34. ^ ^ • 

Nicaia,i’ ,tniaSK>f, summoned hy Lon- 
stantine. i. 2Ho. 

Scewd couiicii of, suiniiion(‘d^ by 


Irene, i 42o. 

■one ('reed, i. 287. 
diolas V. a patron of art, ii. 
omeilin, church de.^t lii'Ved, i. 27 /. 
■huhr. his opinion of thetire'd: a(- 
count of the Per.4.n^*w:ir, i. 131. 
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Nile; inun<lationt.of, i. 86. 

Nirwana, the t^nd of sueoessive exist-, 
ences in the liuddhi.st doctrine, 
i. 7L H;J0. 

Aitria, \v hy well adapted for monks, i. 

, 432. 

Noi^aret, VMlliam do. the legal auvi- 
ser of Doiiifaoo, li. 84. • 

.Advises King Philip I'he Fair, ii. 

01 . 

Vomados, Asiatic, i. 29. 

Soinihalisin, doctr!*ae of, sprang from 
scholastic ])hilosopliv, ii. 11. 

Norman invasion of J:iugland favoured 
bv Pope (iregory ii. 10. 

Norway, depth of rain in, i. 25. 

Elevation and deprc.^sion in level of, 

’ ii. 307, 

Norwegians, diet of, accounted for, i. 
27. 

Nov itus'the heretic, i. 284. 

Number the lirst })rineiple according 
to the Pythagorean philosopliy, 

i. U3. 

Nnirenins, a Trinitarian, IV 211. 

‘Numerals, Arabic, derived from the 
Hindus, ii. 40. 

Introduced into diherent countrie.?, 

ii. 49. -■ 

Oaks, objects of adoration among the 
German nations, i. 241. 

Obelisks, Egyptian, prodigious height 
of, i. 7b. 

Observatories first inf.roduced into 
Eurojie hy the Arabs, ii. 42. 

Ocean, its size, ii. 371. 

Octave, the grand standard of harmo- 
nical redation among the Pytha¬ 
gorean^, i. I]i6. 

Oliva, John ‘'Peter, his comment on 
the Apocalypse, ii. 78.‘^ ''- 

Olyinjiian deities, their nature, i. 50. 

Omar, Khalif, tak^s JerusaLm, i. 

. "'335. 

IJis behaviour contrasted with that 
*;f the Crusaders, ii. 22. 

Opinionand Keasor Parmenides’s work 
on, i. 121.. 

Optics. discd*'fei*jes in, ii. 379. 


Oratory supplanted by journalism, ii. 

' 2b4. 

Orchomenos, ruins of, i. 32. , 

Orders, monastic, rise au<l progress of, 
'■i. d33, . 

Orestes comjielled to’interfere to stop 
a riot in Ale.xainlria, i. 322, 
CrganSHhe, invented by Sylvester, a 
Ih'iiedictine monk, i. 437, 
Organisms, })ermanencc 1 4', (.jue tc»ex* 
ternal conditions, i. 8. 

Control of physical agents over, i. 
9. ^ 

Dates of various, ii. 321. 

Orpheus, legcmhol’, i. 37. 

O.sii'is, daily ceremony before tomb of, 

i, 89. 

One of the divinities of the Egyp¬ 
tian theology, i. 91. 

Site of temple of, given to tlic 
chuv'ih, i. 319. 

Osporco changes his unseemly name 
into Sergius, ii. 143. 

Ostrogoth monarchy overthrown, i. 
351. 

Otho HE, Emperor, contenajdates a 
reform in the Church, and is poi¬ 
soned hy Stej'hania, ii. tj. 

Otranto taken hy tiie Mohammedans, 

ii. 109. 

Otto, Guericke, invented the air-pump 
ii. 2Sb. 

Oxus, its drying up, i. 29. 

Pacific Ocean crossed, ii. 171. 
Paganism, attitude of, i. 2b8. 

Death-blow given to, by 'fheodosius, 
i. 312. 

Pagans, accusation of, against the 
Christians, i. 301. 

Painting and sculjiture, relation ot 
the Church to, i. 360.--'"U.'' 
PaUeontology, h'stori^;.i sketch ot 
early, ii. 314. 

Palati'ne lilirarv burnt by Gregory 
the Great, i. 357, 

Pandataria, Sylverius banished Jo’ i. 
354. 

Pantheism, theology of India under¬ 
laid with, i. 59, 
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Vantheism adopted by Parmeni(^s, i. ( 
121 . $ • 
Greek, i. 221!. 

Papac; hist()ry<*f, i. 290. 

Coiea,,: latit* of Its power in the 
• W, St, i. ;i(i2. * 

Sig-iial [tecuiiarity of, i. 37^S. • 

illmiiau orii^in of, i. 1582. 

I^iper, invt'iition of, ii. 200. • 

:ui*Alexaudi-i;ui geometrician, 
i. 204. 

Parabtdaiii diverted from tladr ori- 
giiiaf intent by C'yril, i. 2*21, dSd. 

“Pafaelete,” doctidnes of iaith di.s-* 
cursed in the, ii. 10. 

Paradise .spoken of with clcarne.ss by 
Mol*uume<l, i. 045. 

Parliament, its accusation against the | 
clergy, ii. 2dr>. 

Parma, John of, the General of the 
Francisc;uis, ii. 77. 

Parmenides, doctriwes <tf, i. 121. 

Pascal, his view.s of Inimanity, i. 1'^. 
The iiitiucnce of his writings, ii. 
2S5. 

Path-zone, i. 24. 

PatrisI icism, introduction of, i. 314 
Duetriiie.s of, i. 315. 

Contiict of, with philosophy, i. 31G. 
Itecliiio of, ii. 120. 

Kri'l of geogra})hy of, ii. 104. , 

Kthnical ideas of, ii. 105. 

End ef, ii. 225. 

Paulus yKmiliu.s, his severity, i. 240. 

Pausanias, i. 1.31. 

Pelagian controversy, its elTect on Pa¬ 
pal superiority, i. 203. 

Pel.'jgius, his doctrines, i. 203, 300. 

PcDMiiees, the \3ala doctrine ol, i. 
01 . 


Pe 


applicil to clocks by 
ii. 42. 

’ei>in, tlie son ot Charles Martel, i. 


370. • 

Pergamus, liOrary of, transferred to 

• Kgy]-t, i. 31.S. 

Perffdes embraces obnoxious opmions, 


i, 50. 

His the age of improvcuient in 
arclijtecture and oratory, i. 132. 


Perictione, the rcjtuted fnother of 
Plato, i. 151. 

Periodicities, linman cai^se of, i. 7. 
Peripatetics, their plulosoj^iv, i. IW. 
Per.scciitiiins, mmail otlects of, ii.‘^25. 

• iier.scpoiis, burning of j^y Alexander 
0 the <Ireat*i. 174. 

Parses, revolt of, i. 240. ^ 

I*ersi;i, Gri'ek iuva.'.ion of, i. 171. 

Subdued by Otlnuaii III,, i. 3:’>5. 
Persian iiivasiini^if Kur')j)e, i.*l:50. 
Attack on the P>yzantiue system, i. 
.320. 

Persoiiilied foritis intr<Hluccd, i. 37. 
Pertiirliations, astronomical, account¬ 
ed for, ii. 274. * 

Peru, its coa.st, a rainless district, 

80. 

A description of, ii. I'JO. 
m^e'vCr fEApt'iio, tli(! a^clu'*uist, the 
w<ir]e'ers imputed to hitn, ii. 110. 
Peter do Pyieys, his martyrdom, ii. , 
OO. 

Peter rone becomes CAlesti^e V., 

i. 70. 

Peter the Hermit, ii. 22,Ji35. ^ 

y‘eter the \'eiul'ahle, his a(aiuh'om'.. N 

ii. 12. ' , 

Peter’s jifuce, ii. 54. 

Petrarch, his ojduion of Avignon, ii. 

• ‘J5. ^ 

Ilis zeal for learning, ii. 194. 
Piiaraoh xNeeiio, Ids s'hips first double 
the Cape of Cond Hope. ii. 107, 
Pliiladelphus I’Lolemy, u 189.^ 

Phihe, iiiVsti‘riou> tmiph' ol, i. 89. 
Phnil> tli'e Fair pioteots tho Cidounas, 
ii. 81. 

Pliili.tDri, a writer en resrimeii, J. 

I’liili) (if l.iirisMi, tniiii'V'r -f the iiith 
ne.'iitiiiiv. 1- 

Philo The Jew thinks he^s iiis|.lre.l, j. 

21 111 . . 

Coiii|i:ires tin' iiiiiiil to 1. 

Plulo,so|'her’.s stiiiie, i. -PIT. ^ ^ . 
Phihi,so|illers, oersiMiulioUJll, i. .311. 

The revolt of, il. 1 til. 

PhihiMi|>liienl el itidsio, 'Jfect of, i-46 
tiohools, luduiil, i. 6.1. 
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Philosopl.kal principles, application ] 
of, i. 237. ' 

Phiiosoj»liy, peripatetic, i. 178. 

‘...Greek, iu\ an<l summary of, i. 217. 

Greek ami Indian the analogy be¬ 
tween,J. 236. 

Reappearance of, il 3. 

Phlogiston, theory of, ii. 374-. 

PhAkTans built Marseilles, i. 46. 

Ph(]eni( ians, enterpri.se of, i. 45. 

Pho.spl-orus disoov'cyed by Achild Be- 
chii. i. 410. 

Photius, his two Avorks, ii. 59. 

I3iotograp]iy, ii. 383.' 

Physical instruments, improvements 
in, .'i. 384. 

_J*b .'sicians, classes of, i. 397. 

Jewish, i. 4U0. 

Oppose supernaturali.sm, ii. 113. 

Are di'^liked by the Church, ii. 12C 

Physic.s of Zeno, i. 183. 

Physiology, its phases tne same as 
those of ])h \ sics, i. o. 

Of Plato, i. 156. f 

Of^*Aristotic, i. 180. 

■ Ticcolotnini lays the foundation of 
■ general anatomy, ii. 285. 

Pietro a’e Vinea u.niertakes to poison 
Frederick Jl., ii. 72. 

Pinzous of Palos assist Columbus, ii. 

101 . ^ 

Pisa, Council of, deposes the rival 
Pope.s, ii. 97. 

The first botanical gardens esta¬ 
blished at, ii. 390. 

Plagues, mortality of ancient, i. 250. 

Plants, ell'eet of seasons on, i. 6. 

Their dependence on the air, i. 102, 

‘i. 339, 

Plata?a, fahi^ous' number slain at 
battle of, 3 i30. , 

Plater first.^las.sified diseases, li. 285. 

Plato, his profound knowledge ^pf hu- 
rnan nature, i. 53. 

ifis doctrine.s, i. 152. 

Platonism, Plutarch leans to, i. 210. 

lieappcarance of. in Kurope, ii. 193. 

Plays, mirfiblc, moral, real, ii. 240. 

Pleiade.s, a^n;: Aname giA’cn to seven 
Alexandrian poets, i. 201. 


Plotinus, A^ritlngs of, i. 212, 404. 

Plutarch leans to jjatouizing Orien- 
t; lisin, i. 210. 

Poggio Bracciolini '"Uoled, ii. 101. 

Polarization of light lends support to 
the uudulatury theory, ii. 3^12. 

Pole stjp, ii. Iluf). 

Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, ocp- 

, poses V^ictor, Bishop of Rome. i. 

• 291 . '• ■ 

Polygamy, institution of, i. 331. 

8coured the con(iuest of Africa, i. 
334. 

Its influence in consolidating the 
comiuests of Mohammedanism, i. 

3:;8. 

Polytlieisin, its antagonism to science, 
i. 49. 

Slowness of its <lecliiie, i. 52. 

Pontifical [»ower sustained by phy- 
.sical Torce, i. 309. 

Popes, biography of, from A.D. 757, 
i. 378. 

Had no faith in the result of the 
Cru.sade.s, ii. 23. 

Porjihyry, his writings, i. 214, 404. 

Porseiiiia takes Rome, i. 244. 

Posidonius, i. 2i»2. 

Praxagorns wr<'te on the pulse, i. 397. 

Pre-existence, Plato’s notion of, i. 160. 

Press, liberty ol‘, secured, ii. 250. 

“ Principia,” Newton’s, quotation 
fr<iin, i. 129. 

Publication of, ii. 272. 

Its incomparable merit, ii. 275. 

Printing, invention of, ii. 198. 

Eiiects of, ii. 299. 

Problems of (.ire<?k philosophy, i. 217. 

Proclus burns Vitaliaii’s ships, i. 215. 

Ills theology, i. 215. 

Procopius, tile historian, sec^'f^.'''*y to 
Belisarius, ii. 58.^ 

Profatius, a Jew, appointed regent of 
ti e faculty of Montpellier, ii. 
125. 

Prosper Alpinus writes on diagnosis, 
;i. 285. 

Protestant, origin of the name, ii. 211. 

Provincial letters of Pascal, influenjie 
of, ii. 286. 
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Psammotichiis overthrows the nncient 
policy of i. 7r>. f 

rsainijiitcs,” a work of Arclngi(fies, 
i. ^ 

Psyclioh'jiy, ori^’-^n of,*i. 101. 

Sol^utioii of-j nest ions of, ii. o-W. 

lH4)lemies, jfolitic.al jxisition of, i. I8l). 
Jj^ocraphy of, i. ‘JiiO. * * 

Ptolemy, his “ ^yntaxis,” i. 201). 

Pufleiido^-f, .liithor of the “Law of 
Nature and Nations,” ii. 280. 

I’ulpit, lull lienee of, allected by the 
])reSs, #1. 20l. 

Dec^uo of clo<juenre of, ii. 200. 

Its relation to the flrania, ii. 2-l9. 
State of, an inde.x of the mental 
condiyoii of a nation, ii. 249. 

Ihinic wars, results of, i. 245. 

Piiraiias, i. 05. 

I'vraiiiids of Kgypt, size of, i. 75. 

'fhe (ireat, its antiquity ^lul won¬ 
ders, i. 81. 

What they have witnessed, i. 84. 
Their testiii'.onv unreliaiile as to 
the a^e of the world, ii. 027. 

Pvrrho, the founder of tlie Sceptics, 
I. 104. 

Pyrrhus, the Epirot, i. 244. 

Pythagoras, biography of, i. 111. 
fhe service he rendered us, i. 230. 

Quintus Sextius, i. 258. 

Quipus, a Peruvian instrument for 
enumeration, ii. 18.5. 

Quito, why it was regarded as a holy 
place, ii. 185. 

Eab, a .lewi.sh anatomist, i. 400. 

Eabanus, a P»emMlietine monk, sets 
nj) a s(dio(d in (ienuanv, i. 437. 

Pahld^iiPivjit^. inedicine, ii. 122. 

KadberT,-f”*viows on transubstantia- 
ti'Ui, ii. 10 . • ♦ 

tiaihvays, ii. OS?. , 

quantity of in Europe, i. 25. 
-^laxiinum ptdnts of, i. 25. 

hainli^s countries, airriculture iif, i. 
8.5. 

Of the West, i. 80. 
reru one, ii. 180. 


Rainy day.s, nnmhei^oj i. 26f 
» IntiuGueo of, i. 27. 

Ran4.-ses 11., Ids jiolicy, i. 78. 

Raschi, his varied acquirc#ients, 
123. 

Kaj’'enua, Gerhert appointed Are^- 

^ hishnp of, iij^G. * 

Kay leads the way to coin}tarative 
nnatonft', ii. 280. • 

Kaynmnd Lully, said to have hetm 


compelled to^nake gold ft«r hd- 
ward II., ii. 1.).5. 

Raymoiiil de Prnnaloite coinjiiles a 
* list of de(:r<‘>;ils, ii, 70. 

Reading, its .advantage over listening, 
ii. 2(13. 


Realism, its origin, ii. 11. 

Reiuson, Algazzai-’s (h'ctrine of the 
fullibilily of. ii. .51. 

P^li.ctio ad ah-'iirdiim *int/odu' <-d 
by Zeno, i. 122. * 

ReOection, Keinoci ii u^*s view of,i. 125, 
Relle.x .aetiiui, fi. .vi8. 

Refonnatiog attemjned in (iia-oce, i. 
.50. • 


Inllueiicos leading to, ii. 190. 

D.awii of the, 204. 
in .Switzerland, ii.rJlO. 

Org.iiii/.afina of, ii. 211. 

In Italy, ii. 212. 

• Arrest, of, ii. 214. . 

* Counter, ii. 2 19. 

('ulminatiou of, in Aineriea, ii. 220. 
Relics, age of. i. .51. 

Worship of, i. 414. 

Iveminisccnce, Rlato’s doctrine of, i. 
153. 


Ropnhiicof Plato, i. 1.59. 
iievolution, Enini h, ii. 1.50,. ^ 

Rh.'icoti.s, Ale.xandrii#ere<gM on the 
site c)f. i. lyu. 

Rhazes dTscovms sulphuric grid, i. 410. 
Khazes, a iMoori.-h writer on botany, 

ii. .Vj. 

liheims, Gerhoit appointed Aridi- 
bishop of. ii. 5. 

Riiodes raisoil from the siui, i. 30. 
Rhodians, m.aritime (^'de ot, i. 4a. 
[Ochard I.-d' England’'l/ 'icherousiy 
ini])iisuned, li. 25, 
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Richard Y. of Eagfand, his treatment 
by Saladin contrasted with that' 
he received from u Chrirtiau 
^ priuUe, ii. liiO. 

Ri-ni/.i, a demagogi c, ii. 95. 

Rig Veda,-asserted to liave been "C- 
vealed l)y Brahtha, i. 58. 

“ Robber Synod,” the council of Ephe¬ 
sus, i. 297. 

Roderic, King of the Goths, ii. 28. 
Kodeftgo de Tri.'uaa, the first of 
Columbus's crew to descry land, 
ii. 163. 

Roman power, influcuoe of, i. 52. 
Christianity, iulluence of, on the 
pc(tplc, i. 24-1, 

'“ilistory, importance of, i. 242. 
Rower, triple form of, i. 243. 

First theocracy and legends, i. 243. 
History, early, i. 243. , 

Slave laws, atrocity of, i. 249. 

Slave system,social clTccts of, i. 249. 
Depravity, i. 252. 

their dissolut<r''ess, i. 253. 
Ethnical clement <lisappears, i. 255. 
Conquest, eliects of. i. '250. 

Romo, cause of pcriiJineiicc of, i. 11. 
Unpityiog tyranny of. i. 267. 

Fall and .sack of, by Alavic, i. 300. 
Fall and pillage of, by the Vandals, 
i. 350.' ^ 

Progiess of, to Papal supremacy, i. 

352. 

Relations of, to Constantinople, i. 

353. 

Three pressures upon, ii. 1. 

Pillaged, sacked, and fired by 
Henry, ii. 20. 

immoralities of, brought to liglit 
by th-'' Crii^ades, ii. 136. 

Its gc<d()gical j)cculiai!ties, ii. 307. 
Romer, li^*^ estimate of the velocity of 
light conlirmed, ii. 299. 

„Rrceliii of Couipiegne, an early 
advocate of Nominalism, ii. 11. 
Ruysch improves minute anatomy, ii. 
286._ 

Sacrameikiri-rans, separate from the 
Lutherans, li. 211. 


Saljara Desert afl'ccts the distribution 
I of heat in Europe, i. 24. 

Sal; dip retakes Jerusalem, ii. 25. 

ll<s noble behaviqpr to Richard 1., 
ii. 136. * 

Salamanca, Columbus confuted by the 
Council of, ii. 161. 

Council of, its reply when ujged 
to teacli physic.'il science, ii. 
278. • 

Sampson, Agnes, burnt for witch- 
cnift, ii. 117. 

Samuel, an ;u;('(>mplished .^ewishj)hy- 
sician, i. 400. 

Sanctorio Lays* tlie foundation of 
imuhu'n physi(dogy, ii. 285. 

Invents the thernintuetei, ii. 30O. 

S:mscrit voc;il)ulary, i. 3>.3. 

S;iriicens, their policy, i. 3;56. 

Cause of their ehe(dv in the conque^t 
of France, i. 3.69. 

Arc taught by the Nestorians air! 
Jews, i. 384. 

They dominate in the ^lediter- 
r;iuean, i. 422. 

Their chemistry, inedicine, and 
surgery, ii. 39. 

Their philosophy, ii. 40. 

Early cultivators ot astronomy, ii. 
133. 

vSardica, C'ouncil of, i. 2‘J2. 

Satan, notion of, h;id become debased, 
i. 414. 

Sautrec, William, the first Englisfi 
martyr, ii. 99. 

Saviour, in Konin never c;illed Son 
of Cod, i. 342. 

Model of, eventually received, i- 
361. 

Scamliinivian geologic.al motion, i- 
39. 

Discovery of Anierica.*‘'’*I^R jV, 175. 

Sccjjtics, rise Oi, i. 

Sclip^m, causc.s of the great, ii. 96. 

Schohistic ])hilosophy, rise of, ii. 11. 

Tlicolugv, ri.se of, ii. 12. 

Schools, pliilosopliic.al Creek,.nibrely 
points of reunion, i. 112. 

The ]\Ieg;iric, Cyrenaio, 
Cynical, i. 148, ’ 
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Science, Alexandrian, suppressc 

3'i5. 

Sculpture, relation of Cliurcli 
oOO. A 


i. 

lo, i. 


Sea of Azof, • de|fe!idcncy of the 
iModiterrauean, i. 28. • 

Seasons, eirect of, on animals ^nd 
• ])lants, i. G. 

Sebastian do lAcano, the Lieutenant, 
* ofrf^l.■lo^llan. ii. 17S. 

Secular geolo^qcal inovoinent of 
Kiirope aii',1 Asia, i. 2‘J. 
Inequal^acs of satellites, ii. 277. 
Semiffiiv.ular canals^ their fuuotion, 

i. 5. 

Seneca, the influence of his writings 
accounted for, i. 258. 

Sens, Council of, report of, to Koine, 

ii. ll. 


Sensation, Democritus confounds it 
witjj thouglit, i. 125. • 

Senses, Alga;caali’s doctrine of tlic 
fallibility of, ii. 5o. 

Septuagint Kihlc, the translators of, 
entertained hy Pt(deniy rhila- 
delphns, i. 11)6. 

Sorapion, causes of its umhr.ago to 
Archbislvop 'rheo[)hilus, i. 518. 

Destruction of, i. 5IP. 

Serapis, estal)Ushment of the worship 
of, i. 187. 

Description of the temple of, i. 
: 518 . 


Statue of, destroyed, i. 819. 

Temjde of, used for a hospital, i. 
81)9. 

Sei vetus, the burning of, by Calvin, 
ii. 226. 

Almost dett;eted the circulation of 
the hhuMl, ii. 285. 

rebellion in Sicily, i. 247. 

Seville,of, an observatory 
built by itie ..1^'abs, ii. 42. 

Sliakesjieare, quotation from, 207. 
His position with regard to Luglish 
, literature, ii. 219. 

Shofherds, the, tiioir exortioAs in 
behalf of King Louis, ii. 76. 

kjj^iites, one of the sevenV -three 
Mohammedan sects, i. 347. 


Sigisniund, Empcr4*„his ti<!ach*erous 

* conduct to Joim Huss, ii. KjI. 
Sih»er, its conniarative value in Koine, 

i. 251. • 

Simon Magus, at^ Oriental magic! lO, 
• w’nn.lers related of. ii. 114. * 
Simony, organii^tion of. n. 97. 

Sirius, its supposed influence on the 
water? of the Nile, i. 90. * 

vSlave system. Koman, i. 249. 

Slavery under Cl^irleinagne, i;»878. 
Kecognized in eertaiu case.s in 
Me.\i(s), ii. 176. 

Slavians eonveriAMl by Creek missien- 
arii's, i. 807. 

Smvnia, Krasist ratus established a 
school there, i. 890, 

Snow, di,‘8ribuli<‘n of, in Europe, i. 
26. 

j^no.vy (lavs, number oi* aj various 
|daces, i. 20. 

Social war, important results of, i. 
847. • 

Emineimc, no ]u*('servative from so¬ 
cial (udu^ion. ii. 117. * 

Society, the iiindlectual class the triui* 
rcjtresenlaJive of a ?oinmuditjy 

i. 18. • * ^ ; 

Sociology, comparative, ii. 859. 
Socrates, Arisl ojihaiies excites th% 
% against,i. -W. 

* His mode of teaching, and Ids 

doctrines, i. 148. 

Character of, in Athens, i. 146. 
“Till! Mad,” i. I5o.' 

Solar system ])royc.s the existcMicc of 
• law, i. 4. 

Solimaii the iMagriilicent takes IVI- 
grad(‘, ii* loO. • 

Sonnilcs, (.i;c 

fiHits, i. I. 

Sopatcfl- iicciistl (p 1 'iii:igii:^auil (Ictai.i- 
tated, i. 810. 

S.i|)liists, th'-ir pKx-ti'inos i. ^ 

Thi'ir iiilla'iiica, i. 

Sorctiy, iiiti'niiiiigliug of mrigij and, 
i. 402. 

Introduction of Suro]>c^n, ii* 11«>» 

Soul, Indian ideas ot>'g'*-^i. GO, 
Kurilicatiou of, i. Gl. 
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Soul, Diogenes’joflinion of that of the 
world, i. 99. 

Plato’s doctrine of the triple ‘con- 
stitifcion of, i. 15G. 

Greek problem ae to the nature of, 
i. 218,. 

As to the immortfliity and absorp ■ 
tion of, i. 228. , 

■fhe human, ii. 365. 

Sound, uatui'o and properties of, ii. 
;«9. 

Spain, Homan annex.ation of, i. 2.17, 
Arab invasion of, ii. 28. 
l.iter.'iture of, ii. 35. 

Crime of, ii. 166. 

Sparta,’’I.ycurgu.s al)oIished private 
property in, i. 129. 

Sjiartacu.s, the gl.adiator, i. 248. 

Species, Cuvier’.s doctrine of tlie per- 
inarenee of, ii. 326. 

Opposition to the doctrine of trans¬ 
mutation of, ii. 328. 

Specilic gravity, Alhazen’.s tables of, 
clearly approach ou" own, ii. 
48. 

Si)h.'crus, the Stoic, fraud practi.sed 

' ' on, i, 189. ■' 

Splieres' mujiic of,'a belief cntcrtaineil 
by the Pythagorean.s, i. 116. 

Sphiii.ves, one of the wonders of 
ancient i'.gy|.t, i. 76. 

Spinal cord, its separate and conjoin , 
action, ii. 352. 

Spires, first Diet of, ii. 210. 

Spirit, in chemi.stry, had at first a 
literal meaning, i, 405. 

Spirituali.sts, their devout regard for 
the “ Everlasting Gospel,” ii. 78. 

SponCancons generation, Anaxi¬ 
mander’- docftrinc of, i. 107. 
Ana.xagoras’S (fbetripe of, i.,109. 

Stage, state of, an inde.x of the mental 
comlition of a nation, ii. 219. 

Stafjeari llrst counted the vibrations 
of a string emitting musical 
votes, ii. .390. 

Stars, multiple, i. 4. 

Coloured light of double, ii. 277. 
Our cluf*',‘''’'of, how divided, ii. 
280. 


St?"-worship, fetichism displaced by, 
i. 3. V 

Tie" philosophy of, i. 90. 

Ste.'ibi -eni^ine Hrst ivented by Hfro, 

i. 20r), 38^. 

The nature of Watt’s iin[)rove:ii<:iit 
.. in, ii. 385. 

Steno first recofjnizes the twc^'nli’ 
division of rocks, ii. 315. ^ 

Stephanin, wife of Crcsccntiu.^, poisons 
Otlio Ill., ii. 7. 

Stephanus, a grammarian of Constan¬ 
tinople, ii. 58. *' 

Stcplien II., Tope, consecrates Pepin 
and his family, i. 370. 

Stephen III., Pope, nr^es (’harlema^rnc 
ni^ iinst tht! Loinhard.s,^!, 371. 
Stcphensmi, Ceori^o*, his improvement 
in the locomotive, and its results, 

ii. 387. 

Stercori.sts, their dnctrine.s, ii. 10. 
Stereoscope, an optical iastrunient, ii. 
380. 

Stovinu.s, his mechanical works, ii. 
209. 

Kevives correct views of the me¬ 
chanical properties of water, ii. 

372. 

Sfiginata, in.arks miraculously im¬ 
pressed on the body of St. Francis, 
ii. () 1. 

Stilicho, a Ooth, compels Alaric to re¬ 
treat, and Phadoga.st to sur¬ 
render, i. 300. 

Is niurflm-cfl by the Emperor, his 
master, i. 300. 

Stoicism, its intention, i. 183. 

Stoics, exoteric philo.so))hy of, i. 184. 
Stiaivc, his estimate of the velocity of 
light, ii. 200. 

vStylites, St. Simeon, an aer^^b'*:: 

of the fifth c*int\isp, :.'426. 
Success too often the criterion of 
right, i. 332. 

Sun, agency of, i. 103. 

Aristarchus’s attempts to ascertAin 
l!he distance of, i. 109. 

The source of force, ii. 330. 
Influence of, on organic and inejf- 
ganic nature, ii. 3G2. 
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Snn-dials, invention of, wronafiilly 
a.scril)i!(l tyAiiajiinamler, f 107* 
Sn]>ererof;af ion, the theory oi, I. ‘2o7. 
hnpernaturai a^)earances, cau!,l of, i. 
428. t * 

Sujernattiralism, it.-! ailoption by th? 
aye of faith, ii. 112. ^ 

.Overthrow of, in Kranee, ?i. 12G. 
.8u|iei>titions, disappoaranee of, i. 2.i.v 
>*wani#iert*ini applies di.ssection to 
the natural history of in.seets, ii. 
28(3. 

■■'woden, thanye of level in, ii. .'107. 
.'-vb.lris, a luxurious Italiot citv, i.* 
128. * 

.''vlverius, Pope, deposed hy the pin- 
perjr’s wile, 'I’lieodora, i. 854. 
tylvester, a lienedietine monk, in¬ 
vents the organ, i. 487. 

.''y'lvcstcr 11., Pope, is lielieved to have 
m.ade a .speaking heao* ii. 115. 
8ymniachns, .Senator, fills a vietiin 
to the wrath of Tlieodoric, the 
Gothic king, i. 358. 

“Syntaxis,” the great work of 
Ptolemy, i. 203. 

Syphilis, moral state of Europe indi¬ 
cated by the spread of, ii. 281. 
Syria, importance of comiuest of, to 
the Arabs, i. 

Tacitus, his tc.stimnny to the dejiraved 
state of Koinan morality, i. 
larasius created Patriarch hy Jreiio, 
i. 420. 

larik lands at OihraUar, so called in 
memory of hi.s name, ii. 29. 

T artars, why they prefer a milk diet, 
i. 27. 

lartariis, one of the two divi.sions of 
according to Aua.Kimenes, i. 
oo! 

T ixntiiin, amoitnt^f Roman, i. 201. 

dercony, his testimon|r a.s to 
the authority of the Fathers, ii. 
225 

T '.It^cope, invention of, ii. 2G1, h^O. 
temperature, life can only be main¬ 
tained within a narrow rang'^. 


Templars, apo(^a,>y, aA-ost, and 
punishment of, ii. 99. 91, 92. 

Icmsons, or poetic disju^tation.s, itrigi- 
nated among the ArJis, ii. :W'. 

Tertullian, his potter to Scainua i 
275. 

g Denounces Ae Ui.shop of Home as 
a heretic, i. 291. 

Denies the Scripture authoritv for 


certain observances, i. ii.'i.s. 

IJis impressio# of the porstaial np- 
peanuH o of the Saviour, i. :>hl. 
Testimony, human, viilue df, ii. 119. 
Ictraclys, the^nunibcr “ten,” why 
so called, i. 114. 

Toz (Mico, di?scri|)tion of, ii. ft's. 
TImhnr, mystcricus light cf, ii.fts). 
Thales, ]diiliis<ip'.iy of, i. ‘15. 
'I'h.'iiiiiiasius, tl;c name ^f Amnionius 
% cliiiiigeii to, i. .‘»22j • 

Thealre, the Knglish, ii. 215. 

Thebit l)i'n^<'orruh determines tlie 
length of the year, ii. 41. 
Theodor;'^ i-jiipi'ess, restma.'s yi'inge- 
worsliip, i. 421. 

Theo'loric, the ()^trogl^th.^el)^‘et of the 
• coiinUi‘st |if Italy by, i. 55;>.* ' 
Tilt' clmiigi' in his pnl^iy, i. 555. 
Theodcrus, liishop his tongue cut 
rut, i. 57''^. 

Theotlosius, Kinper>^r, Rnatieisin of, i. 


312. 


Ilis cruel vengoanceat Thcssalouica, 
i. 515. 


His acts, i, 317. 

Orders the Serajiion to he torn 
down, i. 519. 

TTiLMidtisiii.s. an .-Vlexautlrian geometri¬ 
cian, i. '^9}-. ^ J 

Theon, an Aloxau'frian too.rnetricjan, 
and fatl^ir ol* flypatia, i. 294, 
:* 2 . 

Theoj^iilu.s, ArcMu^hop of Alevantlria, 
his character, i. 517. • , 

Cause of liis umbrage at the 
S'lrapion, i, 513. 

Per.seciitions <»f,^. 319^ 

Theophiliis, Poshop'o^ Antioch, first 
intrediiccd the 4 “ Trinity,*' 
1. 273. 
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Theophilits, Emperor, image-worship 
restored at his death, i. 421. 

His surly pud insolent ro])ly to ^A.!- 
' maiirtl u, ii. 40 . 

Thdosis, its moaning as employed by 
John i‘]^i'igena, ii. 9. 

Therapeiitio, early Egyptian hermits. 

^ i. 424. 

Thormotics, science of hoa/, ii. 383. 

Tliossalonioa, massacre at, i. 313. 

Thoma^a Kempis, tl,'e reputed author 
of “The Imitation of Christ,” ii. 
190. 

Thought, confounde'^ with sensation 
by DenuKO'itiis, i. 125. 

Variation of human, ii. 20.5. 

Thilcydides, his secret disbelief of the 
Trojan war, i. 49. 

Thuringiaiis converted in the seventh 
and edgl'th centuries, i. 305. « 

Tides and currents <c\plained on the 
theory of gravitati(ui, ii. 371. 

Time, nothing absolute in, i. 17. 

Torricelli, weight of a:*mosphcre 
understood bofore, ii. 47. 

• Hydrostatics crsitod by, ii. 285. 

Constructs the baiVMueter, and de- 
ino'nstigttes the pressure of the 
air, ii. 390, 

roscanelli, a Klorentine astronomer, 
and friend tof Columbus, ii.' 
100 . 

Constructs Ids gnomon in the 
Cathedral of Florence, ii. 255. 

Tours, battle of, i. 308. 

Trade-wind, under the dominion of 
law, i. 4. 

Transformation, the world is under¬ 
going unceasing, i../59. 

Transitionaf.Otrm-'C* nature of, i. 12. 

Transmigration of sopls, the Veda 
doetrirj'e of, i. 01. ' 

The Buddhist doctrine ttf, i. ^71. 

Ta'< Bythagorean'doctrir.e of, does 
not imply the absolute immorta- 
h'tv of the soul, i. 117. 

Plato’s doctrine of, i. 150. 

Transmission, heiiiditarv, nature of, 

Transmutation of metals, i. 406. 


Transmutation of species, doctrine of, 
' las met with opmsition, ii. 328, 

TranlpUtaiitiation, a tavin-sister of 
lraiismutation,,’j 407. 

The doctrine ■.)f, (ij t attacked by 
tlie new philosophoj's, ii. 9. • 
Tlie flalian doctrine of, rejected Iv 
tli(i Cerman and Swiss reforauvi's, 
ii. 210. 

Triboniaii suspected oP beVag an 
.atheist, i. 359. 

Trinitarian disputes had their .start¬ 
ing jioint in Ale.vainlrh., i. 191. 

Trinity, the Indian doctrine trf, i. 
0*4. 

The Egypt inn doctrine of, i. 91. 

Is .nssumed in the doetrii;'? of Nu- 
menius, i. 211. t 

Tlie word does not 0 (;cur in the 
Scriptures, i. 27.*. 

Triumvira‘i.e, the l iT>t, usurps the 
])o\ver of the .senate and people, 
i. 2-18. 

Trojan war, various views enter¬ 
tained alioiit, i, 50. 

Horse, siipeisLitioiis notions of tlie 
toids with wiiich it was made, i. 
51. 

Troubadours use t.lie Eangnc d’Oc in 
the north of France, ii. 00. 

Trouver<!s use the Langue d’Oil in 
the south of Franc(!, ii. 00, 

Tupac YupaiKjui, Inca, quoted, ii. 
183. 

Turkish invasion, effect of, ii. 110. 

Turks, their origin and progress, ii. 
105. 

Tutebing, his severe and prolonged 
punishment, ii. 244. 

Tycho makes a new catalogue of the 
stars, ii. 284. ^ 

lympaiium, its tnnetion, iTa?. " 

Ty[)es, Platonic, i. 1.55. 

Tyre, Ijiil of, i. 80. 

Tyrians, their enterprise, i. 45, 

Ull)h'ilis invents nn alphabet fo:/-^ the 
Oaths, i. 307. 

“ Hnain Sanctarn,” the bull of, issujd 
by Pope Boniface, ii. 83, 
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Under-world, primitive notior# re-^ 

spectin^'', i/!i'J. I 

Uiidnlatnry theory of light, it. 181, 
rnilormity, iloA-iue oi‘, ii. 323, 
liiiity of ninnktnd, i. 10. ^ 

lieiigions, implies tyranny to the 
indiviilual, ii. 227. ^ • 

1:diverse, iinchuiigeaidlity of, taught 
,, l)V Anaxagoras, i. U>8. • 

Its Magifitude, ii. 232, 335. 

Till ell.ihilily of sen.se, Zeno’s illustra¬ 
tion of, i. 123. 

hrba,; 11? institutes the Crusades, ii. 
*iiO. 

l.rh.ui V I., his cruelty lo his cardinals 
and bishops, ii. UG. 


Vah'iitinian issues an (‘diet denouncing 
the contumacy of llih|ry, i. iUiO. 
is a M<'(aiist, i. 311. 

’‘’alerius, Count, the Pelagian (pu'slion 
settled through his inllueiice, i. 
21)4. 

Vallisneri, an Italian geologist of the 
eighteenth cent ury, ii. 31.5. 

.nidal attack, i. 

\ .nidals Converted in the fourth cen- 


Venice, commercial*riv:i!ry between 
(lenoa and, ii. 158. 

Takes the lead in thcf uhlicatioii «dh 
hook.s, ii. 100. ^ 

Venus, light of ,^ie planet, ii. .30i. 

\fei *ona, Kracasier wrotelen tiu! j>etri- 
^ factions fi^iinl at, ii. 315. 

The lir^t gnadogical museum 
hlished at, ii. 300. 

Vesicles, nerve, structure and ftinc- 
lions of, ii.#>47. 

Victoi, Ilishop of Ihnne, re(|uir(‘s liie 
Asiatic his^iops to coniorii: to In.-; 
view respecting IvisCm*, i. 2lU 
Victor III. denounces tin? li^: ol' Pcpi) 
Ijeliedict !X. as foul and^e.\'.- 
craiilc, i. 381. 

Vienne, Coum il < f, ii. 80, 

Viet.a improves aigehr.’i* and apjilit:.-> 

• it to g(‘utnetrv, li. 

Vjgilius purch.a.ses the Papacy for two 
iniuilri il pound.-, td' g'dd. i. 3.5 |. , 

Vinci, Leoiiardv) da, his coiitriliuti-oi-; 
to .Sifeiice, ii. 238. • 

Pirst assc'^ds the true n.aturo (>( 
fo.ssil rcniaiii", ii. 31V d'.'U. ^ ^ 

» Compares tl|* acli<oi <d tli'^ eye t.f 
that of a camera* ohscura, ii. 

:hso. 


tiiry, i. 305. I 3‘80. 

an Ilelmont introduced the theory j Virgin Mary, worshij)^‘f, i. 20t». 
of vitality into medicine, ii. 285. • \arious art type^ ot the, i, 
''a.'iation of organic': forms, i, 8. \4scoati, ihirnahas, irreverence ot, 

Man not exempt from law of, i. 25. 

LO. Visigoths, spr<‘ad of, through <iret 


Human, best seen when examined 
on a line of the meridian, i. 11. 
file political result of human, i. 

n. 

^ •‘i-olius, a distinguished anatomist, ii. 
284. 

^<• 1 ^., .'’Mrentius, his scejiticism, i. 

357. ^ ^ 

' a>eo de Cama doui)lcs the Cape of 
Cecil Hope, ii. 137. • 

M'lticau iihr.ary founded by Nicholas 
• ^V., ii. 111. ^ 

' daism. the adoration of nature, its 
doctrine.s, i. 58. 

• Its ehanges, i. 64 . 

^ edic loctnnes, minor, i. 62. 
n ol, u# 


Visceiiti, ihirnahas, irreverence ot, ii. 

25. 

Visigi'ths, spread of, through Crci'ce, 
Spain, Italy, i. 3tiU. 

Vision, curreet ideas respeeting, ii. 
3)80. 

Vitello pul)liMies a trc.afise on o|>ties 
in tlie sixteenth rcnyiry, i». 23.u 
Vocabulary, Indo-fn-oyi.tiiie, i. 
Volcajjoes, ii. #lol, 

Volta, indebtedness of (♦leinistry 

i:a •>!) 1. I 

Voltaic electricity, ii. 377. 

V'ovages, minor, ii. 174. 

Vulgate hecoiiie.s tlie- eeelesi)t^ti<'al 
authority of t^ie \Vi%t, i. 300. 
Jealous fears of l^aiie respecting 
depreciation of the ..^illmrity of 
ii. 125.. 

2 P 
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Wale.s, South, ^'thickness of coal- 
bearing strata in, ii. 308. 

tly; IVnuile-ss, one of the first 
Crusaders, ii. 22. 

ftV, eiVect of, on tlfe low Arab cla.ss, 
i. 3;iy.'‘ 

Moral state of Europe indicated by 
* the usage.s of war, ii. »!;)2. 

War system, Eoman, i. 2*)0. 
W’ater„importauco of, iu Egypt, i. 90. 
The curious treatf.>e of Zusitnus on 
the virtues and conij)o.sitiou of, 

i. 408. 

Physical and chemical relation of, 

ii, ?J'l. 

Wat’, James, has revolutionized the 
industry of the world, i. 387. 

His discovery of the constitution of 
water, u. 340. 

His invention of the steam-engine, 
ii. 385. 

Week, origin of the, i. 403. 

Weeping statues, held in snporsti- 
vious veneration by l5e vulgar, 

i. 51. 

WG,Tern Empire becomes e.\tiiict,i.351. 
Wcstphilia, Peacij! of,^'dic culminatioL 
of the Keformation, ii. 212. 
Whcwell,his testimony to the incom¬ 
parable merit of Newtons 
“ Priucipia,’' ii. 275. < 

Wicklill'e translates the Bible, ii. 99. 

The revolt of, ii. 1-18. 

William of Cha-.npeaux opens a school 
of logic in Pans, ii. 14. 

William, Lord of Mt)ut})ellier. his 
edict respecting the practice of 
.picdicine, ii. 123. 

William de No^^aret'' assists King 
Philip Jgvinst Pope Boniface JE, 

ii. 84. ' t 

Also aga^inst the Templars, ii. 91. 

WilUam de PIaisia{) pnd'ers m long 
■ hist of charges against Pope 
Boniface, ii. 84. 

VilHs, nis researches on the brain 
and nfrvouS;^system, ii. 2SC. 
linking piety es held in supersti¬ 
tious Teneratiou by the vulgar, 

i. 51. 


Witchcraft, introduction of Euroi'aau 
Iji. 115. ■’ 

Woirl'n'J cotKlilion of, in India, i. tlM 
‘‘8uh-iutro(luee<i,’d i. 359. 

, E.xerted extraordin:fi-y inlluence lo 
the conversion of liurope, i. 
Wexhvjyd improves mineralogy, ii. 

283. " '« 

World, to determine tlm origin a.^tj 
manner of production hr, ihr 
first object of Creek philosophy, 
i. 217. 

Hindu iloctrine of the abs'orption of, 

i. 22U. . * 

Moral, is governed hv ]>rinciples a!ia- 

logous to those which obtain ui 
the jfliysical, j. 3-18. ^ 

Expected end of, i. 577. 
Anthropocentric ideas of the begin¬ 
ning <if, ii. 2U7. 

Worlds, infinity of, ii. 2‘.i2. 

Succession of, ii. 333. 

Worms, synod of, ii. 18. 

Xantippe, tlie wife of Sofuates, liej 
character unfairly Judged of, i 
147. 

Xenoplianes, tin? representative of a 
gu^at philosophical advance, i. 
118. 

Xerxes, his exj)loits exaggerated, i. 

130 . 

Xiineiies, Caialiual, burns Arai*u: 
manuscripts, ii. 177. 

Year, length of. doterniiiied by 

bategiiius and Tiiebit Ben Corrali. 

ii. 41. 

Yeze<l, Khalif, origin of Icoiioclasn: 

imputed to, j. ■! 17. 

Voliuda de i.usignan, 

jielled to uu';'r)^ her by 
rius HI., ii. 37. 

York,‘Archbishop of, excommunicated, 
ii. 75. 

Yucf^y, the site of the national palju c' 
of I'eru, ii. 182. 

Zachary, Poj)e, enters into nii alliatT*^ 
with King Pejdu, i. 370. 
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Zaiyab, the musieian, hononr/pai(l»j 
him by th(rl\halil'Abden’a’mnan, 
ii. 34. f I 

'/.('ilekias, phyaftan»to Charlos the ' 
lialil, fabiiliMis story of, ii. IL'u. • ! 
Zeh^a, sjileiidour and m,ignificenee of 
tlu! palaee and wardens #f, ii.*>2. 
/I'trizeu, a well, one ol' I ho /lotions of 
• • jiojml.'tf Mohammodanisin, i.;) 15.* 
Zeno *10 Eloatic, the <lootrino.s of 
Parmenides carried out by, i.. 


Zeno the Stoic, rival of Eoieurus i 
^ . 182. 

Zi.ska, John, doso’:ration*(J the b»lv 
of, ii. 149. ^ 

Zjsiinus. Po|io, annuls the decision ,,t 
innocent and (fetdares liic 
* oijinion of I’elae-ins to be oiino- 
do.v, ]• 294. • 

Zosmiis the l’ano]iolit,'m, desciihcs 
the ]irocessol'di„lill.'ition»i. los-, 
Znineliiis. the le.Tder of llo,‘ .Swiss 
formation, ii. 210 . 
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trait. N. S. 

"— See atsi? Philosophical Library, 

dALLADS AND SONGS of the Pea- , 

santry of England, from Oral Recitation, % 
private MSS., Broadsides, &c. Edit, by 
R. Bell. N. S. 

BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
Selections. With Notes and Introduction 
by Leigh Hunt. 

{BECKMANN (J.) History of Inven- 

tions, Discoveries, and Origins. With 
Portraits of Beckmann and Janies Walt. 

2 vols. N, S. 

^ELL (Robert).— Ballads, Chancer, 

pBOSWELL’S LiJb \ john8on, with ; 
the TOUR in the fTCBRIDES and 
JOHNSONIANA. New lidition, with j 
Notes and Appendices, by the Rev. A. 
Na^jer, M.A., Trinity College, Cam- j 
bridgdi Vicar of Holkham, Editor of the , 
Cambridge Edition of the ‘ Theological \ 
Workslot Barrow.’ With Frontispiece to , 
ea<iJi voi. 6 vols. N.S, j 

|BREMER’S (Frederlka) Works. I 
Trans.bylv|. Howitt. Portrait. 4 vols. Af.A', i 


BRINK (B. T.)^arly Englffeh Litera- 

ture (to WicliO- By Bernhard Ten Brink. ‘ 
Trans, by Prof. H, M. Kennedy. N. S. 

• 

BRITISH POETSi from Milttm to Kirke 
White. Cahincl Edition. With Frontis¬ 
piece. 4 vols. N. S. 

BROWNE’S (Sir Thomas) Works, 
iedit. by S. Wilkin, with Dr. fohiis(m s 
Life of Browne. Portra‘<. 3 vols. 

• • 

BURKE’S Works. 6 vols. N. S. 

-Speeches on tho Impeachmeyt 

of Warren Ha.stings ; ar.d Letters. 2 vo!>. 
N..S-. 

-Life. By J.‘Prior. Portrait. 

BURNS (Robert). Life’of. Ry 

• Lockhart, D.t.L,. A new r.iid enlarged 
edition. Will! Notes aiHl Appendices by 
W. S. Dougla.s. Portrait. N. S. 

BUTLER’S (Bp.),Analogy of Reli¬ 
gion; Natural and Revealed, to the (''jii- 
stitution and Course of Nature ; with 1 W" 
Dissertations on Identity and Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons. With Introductions, 
Notes, and Memoir. ^Portrait. N, S. 

CAMOEN’S Lusiad, or the Discovery 
of India. An Epic Poem. 'I’r.ans., froui 
the Portuguese, with Dissertation, His¬ 
torical Sketcti, and Life, by W. J. Mickle. 
5th edition. iV. 

CARAFAS <The) of Maddaloni. 

Napfes under .Spanish D.Inmion. ir.'kns. 
by Alfred de Reumont. Portrait of Mas- 
sanieflo. 

CARREL. Tho Counter-Revolution 
in England for Uie Rc-eslablishment of 
Popery under Charles 11 . and James I 1 -, 
bv Armand Carrel ,^with Tox’s History of 
Janies II. and Lord Sonsdalc’s Memoir of 
James 11 . Portrait of Cai>el. 

CARRUTHEBS. — .SVr Pope, in Illus¬ 
trated Library. 
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BO/^J\rS LIBBA^AVES. 


CARY’^ Dante. Th^ Vision of Hell, 
Purgatory, tiid Paiai.ll ^e. Trans, by Rev. 
H. F. ('ary, M.A * With f.ife, Chronolo¬ 
gical View of his Age, Notes, and Index 
.of Pn^per Nam^s. Portrait. iV. .S’. 

H's is tht^iuthenti.; eiiilion, containing 
M r. Cary's !a^t correcciou', with additional 
notes'. * 

6eLLINI (Be&venutni Memoirs of, 

i by himself. Witl: Note- of (i. P. Carpani*. 
'I'raii.. by T. R-.isooe. Port^ai,^ 

CERVANTES Galatea. A Pastoral 
Kutnanc^. Trails, by G. VS'. J. Cyll. .V. .V. 

- Exemplary Novels. Trans, by 

\V. K. Kelly. A'. A. 

- Don Quixote di^ la Mancha. 

Mottenx’sTransi.ati )nre\i^eli. With Lock¬ 
hart's Lifi^ar.d Notes. 2 %ols. iV. .V. 

^HADOER’S Poetical Works. With 
Poems formerly attributed to him. With a 
Memoir, Iiiirodii:tion, Notes, aiul a Glos- 
s.irv, by R. Bdl. Irnprov-id edition, with 
lVe'liminar,v f!ssay by Rev. W. W. ISkcat, 
M..\. PorlraiL 4 vo!s. Ab A. ' 

CLASSIC TALES, coatauiing Rasselas, 
Vicar of Wakelicid, Gulliver's'I'ravels, and 
The Sentimental Journey. N. S. 

COLERIDGE S (S. T.} Friend. A Series 
'.n' Lss.'iys on Politics, and Reli- 

g.on Portfait. A'. A. 

.— Aida to RefleQtioil. Confessiofis 

of an Iniiuirliig Spirit; and Kssays on 
F.iiih ami theCornm .M; Pr.iycr-book. New 
Rdiiion, revised. A'. A. 

- Table-Talk &tid Omniana. BJi 

T. Aslie, B.A. A'.A. 

— Lectures on Shakspere and 

oiher Poets. Edh. by T. .Ashe, H.A. iV.A. 

(Containing the lecture- taken down in 
i8ii-i2 by J. P. C 'llier, and tho.se de¬ 
livered at Bristol in tirj. 

—• Blographia Literarla; or, Bio¬ 
graphical Sketche.s of my Literary Life 
ami ©pinions; with Twi Lay Sermons. 
A'. A. 

-Miscellanl'es, tlEsthetic and 

, Literary ; tc\'''hi':h is added, Tn^*TlIHOKY 
i»i‘ Life Collei:ted and arranged by 
' 1 ‘. Ashe, B.A. A’.A.,, 

COMMINES.-A^c' 

COND'iS’S History of the Dominion 

of the Araly in Spain. Trans, by Mrs. 
i'oster. Portrait^ of Abderahmen ben 
Moavia. 

COWPER'S CompleteWorks, Poems, 

Correspondence, and 'Translations. Edit. 
w ith Memoir by R. Southey. 45 En¬ 
gravings. J^vol.t. 


COXE’S Memolri' of the Duke ot 

Marlliorotigh. With his original ('orre. 
spomleiice, from family records at Hli i,. 
Iieihi. Revisetl edition. Portraits. 3 vol,. 

•VSAn .Atl.'is of'ihe plans of Mail. 
borlaglT.s campaigns, 410. los’. 6</. 

- History of Che ^ous© of Austria. 

From iho F.)iiu(!;ition of the Monarchy l)\ 
Rht)dolpli of Ilapsbnrgh to the Ifeath of 
Kc<)pu^d I!., i.’i 3-179;'. By .Archdn. (Jo.\c, 
With Couiiimation from the Acceijjsion of 
Fr.uici,- 1 . to the Revolution ot 184S, 
4 Portraits. 4 vols. ,, « • 

CUNNINGHAM’S Lives of the mos‘| 

Lmiiiciic Brili-h Jhainters. With Not-r-, 
and idbe-h Lives by Mrs. Heaton. 3 voij. 
A'. .S. ® 

DEFOE'S Novels and Miscellaneous 

Works. Will. Prefaces .and Notes, iit- 
cim ing tfiose atrribnied to .Sir W, Scott. 
Portrait, 7 voL. A'. .V. , 

DE LOLME'S Constitution of Eng- 

laii.i.io vvfiicii it is compared both with the 
Bcpublic.'iii foiiii of Government and tlv 
other .Vfoiiarcljies i)f luirope. ICdit., witii 
I.ib: :i'C N-'ie-. by J. Maegregor, M.P.# 

DUNLOP'S History of Fiction, Witr 
Inirodm tiou .ind Supplement adapting ll;-. 
worl.; t.i pre-tilt ic((uirements. By Heni) 
Wii-on. .1 v <.)l-., yw euc h. 

EMERSON’S Works. 3 vols. Most 

coiu|)ic*te edition published. jV. Ah 

Vi.>l. I. -L-says, Lectures, and Poems. 

\ .)1. 11 .--I'higlish 'Traits, Nature, aud 
Comlit' r of j,ife. 

Vol. 111 . Society .and Solitude —Letter^ 
ami Soc.ial Aims Miscellaneous P.-ipcrs 
(hitberio uncollected)- --May-Day, &c. 

FOSTERS (John) Life and Corre- 

spoiidtncc. Edit, hy J, E. Ryland. Poi 
trait. ?vol-. A^ A. 

- Lectures nt Broadmead Chapel- 

IGlit. by .!. L. Ryland. 2 vols. A''. A. 

-Critical Essays contributed 

the ‘ h/ lc'-tic Review.’ Edit, by J. 
Ryland, jvo!-. A^. A. 

- Essays : On Decisiy|n of-^^- irac- 

ter: on a Man'-^'vriling Memoirs of Him 
on the/,iithfc Romantic; on tic; 
avc4-ion of Men of Taste to Evangelical 
Rtiigioii. A'. .V. 4 

-E.ssays on the Evils of Popular 

I;i;c)r:uii-c, and.a Discourse on Propa¬ 
gation of Christianity in India. N. S. 

— Essay on the Improvement of 
'Time, with Note.s of Sermons an^ oth'- 
Piece-. A'..V. 

- Fostcriaua: selected from periodi'.- 

paper-, edit. '■') n. G- Boh?. A . .V. 



STANDARD /J/fRARV. 


FOX (Rt. Hon. C? J .)—See Carrel. 

GIBBON’S Doclino and Fall of the 

Itn’iaii lOinpirc. uiiabridsca; 

wiih variorum I^>tcs; including’ those of 
(hii/or, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hu.i;o, N'eamier, 
and otliers. 7 vdft. 2 Maps and Portrait. 
A..V. • • , 

GOEffHE’S Worlcfl. Tran.s. into English 
i.y f.. A. Powriiig, C. !>., Anna Swan^ick, 
Si|^\Vailer .Scott, kc. Sic. 13 vois. N. S. 

• \ ids. I. and Il.—Aiitobiograpliy and A»* 

\ol. nl.—Faust. Complete. 

) [V.—Novels and Tales : containing 

r -- live Alhtiilies, Sonow.s of Wertber, 
T:ie CeriTJlin Einigr.iiits, The Good Wo¬ 
rn !, *itKl a NoiivcIcUe. * 

\\)1. V.-Wilbelivi Meister's Apprentice* 

\ ,1. VI.—Conversations with Kckerman 
aiiil .''orelA 

\ .>l. VI1.—Poems and Ballads in theori- 
-in.d Metres, including Hermaim and 
f)orothea. 

\..l. VHI.—Got^ von Hcrlichingen, Tor- 
1(11,/to Tasso, Eginoiit, Jphigema, Cl.tvigo, 
\^ay'.vard Lover, and Fellow Ctdprits. 

\.,y IX.--Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 

( ociplete Edition. 

\.)1. X.—Tour in Italy. Two Part.s. 
.\ i i .'Second Residence in Rome. 

XL—hii.scellaneousTr.ivels,Letters 
fioiM Switzerland, Cafnpaign in trance, 
of Main/, and Rliine lour. 

\ol. XIL--Eariy and Miscellaneous 
1 .-ticis, inclutling Letters to Itis Mother, 
wi'M Biography and Notes. 

\o]. XIiI.--Conespondencewith Zelter. 

-Corrospomlenco with Schiller. 

■ \-.—See S( liille>. 

GOLDSMITH’S Works, s vols. N.S, 
V..I. L—Life, Vicar of Wakefield, Essays, 
and Letters. 

V'ol. 11,—Poerii'. Plays, Bee, Cock Lane 
(;i.o>t. 

\ol. in.—The Citizen of the World, 
i’oliic Leandng ifi Europe. 

\ ol. IV.—Biographies, Criticisms, Later 
1 '^.lys. 

,^1^, V. —^refice.s. Natuial History, 
Letiei-N, GooSy Two^iocs, Index. 

GREENE, M A K[.aSv, .and.BEN 

jONSON (Poem. of). Willi Nole.. and 
^ Mc-iiiuirs tiy R. Bell .V. J). 

GUe 5 <»RY'S (Dr.) The Evldeficos, 

I >0, n ines, .and Duties of tlie Chriiti..n Re- 

ligion. 


GUIZOT'S History of Reprf^entivtivo 

Govertinieiit ill •hirope. Trails, by .\. R. 
Scoblc. 

—T- English Revolution of 1640. ?Y>m 

tlie .Accession of (.'harPe^I. to .)catli. 
T'raiis. by W. Hazlill. I^>rlrait. 

~— History oP Civilisation. From ib- 

* Ivomaii I'.mpini to the l^cm li Kevolulii"i 
T'raiis. by \S'.^a/iitt, l’oili;ills. ■{ vo'^-. 

• » 

HALL’S (Rov. Robert) Works and 

Reinaiits. Memoir by Dr. (oegory .c. l 
Itssav bv ]. Filler. PorlraiiH 

HAUFF’S Talcs. The Caravan-'I'h ‘ 

Slieikh of .Alexandria — The Inn in the 
Spc-'-ai't. Tr.aiislated by I’rof. S. Mend ■'<. 

A'. -V. 

» 

HAWTHORNES Tales. 3 W 

Vol. 1 .—Twicv- lold Tales, and the Siiow 
Im.yce. 

Vol. n.--Scailet Letter, and the Ilo’.i-..- 
V. nil .Sc\ ell (l.d ilei'. • * 

Vol. III.— Tr.iiisformation, and Bliih-;- 
dale Komagcc. 


HAZLI'5T'S(W.) Works. 7 ‘V 
-T.able-Talk. 


_ The Literature oR the .ysw of 

, F.li/.'ilieth nil'.Char.,tiers of l^lakC'sl'e.j'e , 

Plays. A'. ,VJ I , 

_ English Poets anil Enullsh Comic 

Writers. Ak .V. ^ 

__ The Plain stcakcr. Opinions on 

Koolm. Men, anil Tilings. A’, -V. 

_ Round Table. Conversaiions- of 

lames Norllioole, K,A. i (Jiaratlen-.in- 

iV. .V. • 

_ Sketches and Essays, and Wimer- 

slo’u . A'. .V. 


— Spirit of the Age; or./lonien:- 

porarl Porltails. T" "J""' 

Free Tlimiulils "# Pul km A','-'"'' ' 

Feller 10 William l♦llI^|li. New Fillin' 
by Vi. Carew*lla/liU. AjA- 


HEINES Poems "'i/;,' 

ori.giiM! .Metres, ^Iih I-Iie by L- A. 

ring, C. lb 

_Travel-Pictures. T he T.s.r m th 

ll.ir/, N'.r.lerney.miil '.-.yhyf ''K.i'." 
oelherwilhlh': Ko.^m'U' A'-I y'' 
b'F Slorr. With A>.lnai..l Append!'. .. 


GRilhM S Household Tales. With the 
• Otigiu.'ii NotC' Trans, by .Mrs. A. iiunr. 
Ii:!ioi.Ui''li<|i tj> Ai'ilrew Lang, M-.A. 2 

I VC 


HOFFMANN'S works. Jim fmrapi 

.M ELc/. //. in the M 
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BO//yrS LIBRARIES. 


HUGO’S (Victor) Dr<amatic Works. 

Hcniaiii — Rv.yl'!as---'l^ieK.iiiK''- Uivei >ioii. 
'riaiislatod by Mrs.^Newton Cropland and 
b. L. Slous. .S'. 

- - Ppems, q^uilly Lyrical. Collected by 
. H. 1 .. Williai.a. X. .S'. 

riii volume contains 'ontributlons from 
F. .S. Mahoney, G. W. M. Reynolds, 

* Atidrew Lam;, T'liwin Arnold, Mrs. Newton 
roslaml, Miss Fanny '^..emble, Bishop 
Alox; ider, Prof. Dowden, &c. 

HUNGARY: its History and Rovo- 

.ution, w'ifh Memoir of Kossuth. Portrait. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Memoip 
of. By his Widow, with her Autobio¬ 
graphy, anil the Siege of Lathorn House. 
Portrait. N. S. 

IRVING’S (Washington) Complete 

Work:! 15 vols. .V. A'. 

- Life and Letters. By his Nephew, 

Pierre E. Irving. With Index and a 
Portrait. 2 vds. N. .S'. 

JAMES S (G. r. R.) Life of Rlchai J 
Cteiir de Lion. Portraits of Richard and 
Philip Augiisius. 2 vols. 

- Louis XIV. Portraits. 2 vols. 

JAMBS ON (Mrs.) ShaLaspeare’s 

Heroines. Characteristics of Women. By 
Mrs. Jaiiiesqn. N.S. 

Ji^AN P.,.^UL .—See Richter, 

JONSON (Bcti). of,—See Crecne. 

JUNIUS’S Letters. With Woodfall’s 
Notes. An F^ssa^ orj tlie Authorship. Fac 
similes of Handwriting. 2 vols. N. S. 

LA FONTAINE’S Fahles. In English 
Verse, with Essay on the Fabulists. By 
Elizur Wright. S. 

LAMARTINE'S The Girondists, or 

Persona! Memoirs of the Patriots o( the 
F'rench Revolution. Trans, by IL T. 
R^yde, Portraits of Robespierre, Madame 
Kolai'd, and Charlotte Co*’day. 3 vols. 

-The ReScorqtion of Monarchy 

in France (a Sequel to The Girondists). 
,5 Portraits. “ 4 vols. ” 

- The French Revolution of 1848. 

<■ Por. rails. 

LAMB’S (Charles) Ella and Eliana. 

Complete Edition. Portrait. V. A'. 

— Specimens of English Dramatic 

Poets of the tii '4 of Elizabeth. Notes, 
with the Extracts from the Garrick Plays. 
A. .S'. 

— Talfourd’s Letters of Charles 
Lamb. New FAlition, by W. Carew 
Hazlitt. *2 vols. N. S, 


LANZI’S History of Painting in 

Italy, from llie Period of tlie Revival '>( 
the Fine .Arts to the End of tlie iP.ih 
Century. With Memoir of the .4ulh<ir. 
Portrai-’i; of RalTaelle,' Titian, and Cm- 
reggio, after the Artists themselves. Trai:<? 
by T’. Ro.scoe. 3 voE 

ijAPPENBERG’S England under the 

Anglo-.Saxon Kings. 'J'rans. by B.Thorpe, 
FhS.A. 2 vols. R. S. 

LESSING'S Dramatic Works. ’Cenu- 
plete. By IC. Bell, M.A. With Mgfj^ioir 
by ir. Zimmern. Portrait. 2 ■ ols. A. V. 
-Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, and 

Representation of Death by the Anciein>. 
Fronii-spiece. N, S. 

LOCKE’S Philo,sophical Works, con- 

taining Human Understanding, with Bish )[' 
of Worcester, Malebranchc’s Opinions, 
tural Philosi'iphy, Reading and .Siin’y 
With Preliminary Discourse, Analysis, am: 
Notes, by J. A. St. John. Portrait. 2 vol^. 
N. S. 

-Life and Letters, with Extracts from 

his ComiVion-place Books. By Lord King 

LOCKHART (J. Q,)-S£e Bums. 
LONSDALE (Lord).—.SV^ Car7-€l. 

LUTHER’S Table-Talk. T ran.s. by AV. 
Hazlitt. With Life by A. Chalmers, nml 
Lutukk’s Catechism. Portrait aftci 
Cranach. N,S. 

-Autobiography.—.S\v Michelet. 

MACHIAVELLI’S History of Flo¬ 
rence, The Prince, Savonarola, Historica 
Tracts, and Memoir. Portrait. N, S. 

MARLOWE. Poems of.— Greene. 

MARTINEAU’S (Harriet) History 
of England (including History of the Peau) 
from 1800-1846. 5 vols. N.S. 

MENZEL’S History of Germanji 

from the Earliest Period to the Crimeai' 
War. 3 Portraits. 3 vols. 

MICHELET’S Autobiography 0 

Luther. Trans, by W. Hazlitt.^ Wit' 
Notes. N.S. 

- The Frejipfi Revolution to 

Flight of the,..king in 1791. N.S. 

MIGNET’S The French Bevolutiot- 
from 1789 to 1814. Portrait of Napoleoi 
N. S. 

MILTON’S Prose Works. With 
face, Preliminary Remarks by J. A. Si 
John, and Index. 5 vols. 
MITFORD’S (Miss) Our Villa^^; 
Sketches of Rural Character and Scenef, 
2 Engravings. 2 vols. A. S. 



STANDARD LfH^^ARY. 


MOLIERE’S Dr.lmatlc Works. 11 

Prose, by C. H. Wall. With a 
Ijfe and a Portrait. 3 vols. A'. .S'. 

Jt is not too i^icb to say that we hav% 
iiei-c ptoh.ibiy good a trauslaiion uf 
ISIoliure as (.an be .given.'— 

MONTAGU. Liters and Works of 

l.ad>' I\l:uy \\^)rti<.y Monl.agu. T-ord 
WharnLlirfo's Third Edition. ' Kdited by 
\V. t\Ioy 'I'homas. With .steel jjlaies > 
v»i-. 5.. each. A'. .V. , • 

MONTESQUIEU'S Spirit of Laws. 

Wfvisod with D’Alenilierl’s Analy- 

'i-, Noft’s, and Alcinoir. 2 vols. N. S. 

NEANpER (Dr. A.) History of the 

t t.i i^iian Keli.gion and C’lntrcli. 'I'rans. by 
J. I (n'jey.* \Mlh .Short Memoir. 10 vols. 

- Ufe of Jesus CJirist, In its His * 

lol io.il Connexion and l)evelopiiieni. Ab .V. 

- - The Planting and Training of 

ilie Chri.^ian (,'hui'ch by tiue Apu>.(les. 

'th the Anlign()sncns, or Spirit of Ter- 
inlhan. Iraiis. by J. K. Ryland. 2 vols. 

- Lectures on the History of 

< hi'istiaii I)o;;mas. 'i'rans. '•)' J. R. Ry- 
lai.d. 2 V(.)ls. 

- Memoriala of Christian Life in 

me I'.arl)' and Middle Ages; inellldiiig 
l ight in Dark Plaecs. Tran.s. l)y J. IC 
Pyl.-uid. 

OCKLEY (S.) History of tlie Sara- 

' e:is and tiieir (Jontpiosis in Syria, Persia, 
Old Kgy|)t. Coniprising llie I-ives i)f 
•Moli.ainined and his Sina.'essors to tlie 
Deatli of Alxlalmelik, the Kleveiitli (..'aliph. 
Ily Simon (Jckiey, Ibl)., Prof, of Arabic 
ni Ibiiv. of Caniljridge. i’orirail of Mo- 
liniinneii. 

PERCY’S Roliques of Ancient Eng- 

li-lt Poetry, consisting of ballads, Songs, 
and other Pieces of our earlier Ptjets, with 
Some lew of later date. With Kssay on 
Aiiiicni Minstrels, and Glossary. 2 vols. 
A". A. 

PHILIP DE COMMINES. Moniolrs 

oi. (biiitaining the Historiis 1 f Louis XI. 
am! ciiarles Vlll., and ChaiT sihe Ruld, 
Duke of Rurgnndy. With tin- History of 
/^‘iis XL,Ay J. <le Troyes. With a Life 
and Notes liy A. ^ Scoble. Portraits. 
.v„K . \ 

1‘I.DTARCH’S LIVES. Ncwlf Trans- 
ialed. with Notes and Life, by A 
b'ewavt, M.A., late bellow (jf 'I'rinity 
GoTl-*;e, Cambridge, and G. Lon<.ifc M..'\. 

t vols, A. .y. 

POETRY or AMERICA. Selections 
fi«>m (jiic Hundrcrl Poets, from 1776 t<) 
1876, With introductory Review, .and 
Sprximens of Negro Melody, by W. j. 

T tnfnn w Whiim.a-'. A". .V. 


RANKE (L.) History of the Popes, 

then- Church and State, ami t:.cir Ci-niiict- 
with pKileslant'^ni in lhe*i6'fi .nid ir!;. 
CVnluric-N. 'I'ran.s. ity L.. Lomm. Porir.ii:- 
of ji.iliiis 11. (after K ipieu 1). 1 i.a,„ ,a,i X. 
falter Wl.mipie/), and CU-mmn \ 11. talb : 
'lili.in). jvols. A'. .V ^ ^ • 

— ~ HLstory Of Servia. Tmns by M. , 

^ Keir. To \vhi"i i-. added,'i be .Sia\r Pi,, 

\ili(esuf l'iirk^-,i,y(:y;*-;,.n l;,.beil. A'..' . 

— Historylft' the Latin and Ton * 

tonu: ’^alii>ns. 14,j., I'l.,. Vv 

ib .\. .-V.shu i.irih, traii'laior ,, 1 ' I n . (; ae 1 a b 
‘ i Iml^jry ./fihe C'.m.iitiui' ,1,.' .',b',, 

REUMONT (AiiYcd dc).-.«.■ c nm/oj. 

REYNOLDS*(Sir J.) Literary Works* 

\\'ith Memoir and Remaiks by 1!. W . 

P>ecch\. 2 ve^. A’. S. 

RICHTER (Jean PaulV Levana 

a '1 1 eal i^e on Kdiie.tli, >11 ; nlle: ii,,'r vvidi ike 
.Aiiloi.iiograplty. ;m<l a-.lioi [ Abal^.it. X. 
- Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces, 

nr the W’cdded Life, l)eaili, ,tn,[ M.nijaa- 
ol Su:^ellkae.^. '1 laiisial-jii t'y i-uiiig, 

'lin; only < oiiiplcl'' I.m;!'-'; 

ROSCOE’S^(W.) Life of i.sjo X.. uit: 

Not,-., Historical i toe iiiiic.iit', ;'.i I'i"’, 

talion uu Lncrc.-iia Loig,.!. . 

2 vok>. ' • . 

- Lorenzo do’Medici, called ‘•Tii.* 

iMagiiiiii.t.'iitwiih k c,^,\: ^c,!.- ,, 

Poem.', i.ellai'', vXe. Widi .dmuoi'^ <jl 
Kos'toe and i|( iti#iii of ^.oieii/u. 

RUSSIA, History of, from the 

earlic'-t Pcioil lo ibe- ('liiinan War. l:> 
W. K. Kelly. 3 Womuil.. 2 v.ds. 

SCHILLER’S Works. 6 v, K. A' . 

\'ol- I. - l^iirly Veals’ 'A'ar I\c vij; 1 . 
the Nctheilamls. Rev A. j. W. .Meu-.o 
M.A. I’c.ulrail. * 

Vol. n.-Kevolt iiitlieNetk. rloi.K, 
fih'ti'ii -Wallenstein. Py ), ( ciui'liill .t i 1 
S. 'f. Col--ridge. William I.-i,. .^'iCl fieo 
dore M.iitiii. Ibigiaung ( ili- 1 \’.i*ici\c k). 
\oi. 111.,Dun Cad'o. !•'. 4>. i;:c-,l..,, 

— Mary .Mii.ir:.^ Melli-*;--.M’od o( < i; i 
leans. Anna Sw^i.'^bfl-, -Prau: d .Me- 
sin.m A. I..•!■ge, M.A. '1 eg. ti,cm uun tie: 

lisif of the tjioius in ^i..gecl\ (.1 >:.-,it 

l:„L;r„vi,iK-. 

'i'l,esc.: I >1 ami #< are all ti an.sial^'* in met 1 
Vd. 1 ^- — Rciblars—fiiseo (.cne atic) 
lull igm- I )emetrius—(duc.si Seei —l:i].-c.a t 
ufDivmiiy. * 

'file Dram.as in^iis vulinne are in pr'c,-; 
Vol. V.— P<»ems. \ L. .A. P'>v rnig, <P. 

\'c,b \'I.— Lssays, yl'.stV ti’ ai aiici I'hi!.> 
sopliii al, im hiding the l.tissert.iUoii c)n th ; 
Connexion between the Aiiinial and .‘^pni- 
lual in Man. 





BOHN'^S LIBRARIES. 


SCHILLER and GOETHE. Corre- 

^ponOlfcnce between, from a.d. i794-i 8'05. 
With Shore N,^tes by Dora Schmitz. 

2 vols. S. 

SCHLEGEL’S (F.) Lectures on the 

Fliilosophy of and the Philosiopliy of 

L.'ingui^;c. J. W. Morrison. 

- The.aistoryof latci'ature, Aticient 

anil Modern. ^ ^ 

-> — The Philosophy of ClVstory, With 
^folnoi^,^^d Portrait. 

- Modern History, with the Leemres 

entitled Cmsar and Alexander, and The 
lieginning o,^ our History. )iy L. Parcel 
, and R. H. Whiielock. ' 

-Esthetic and Miscellaneous 

^V'orl<s, containing Letters on Christian 
.Art, Essay on (iothic Architectnre, ke- 
inarks on the Romance Poetry of the Mid- 
<!le Ages, on {(hakspeare, the l.imils oftlie 
lieautifid, and on tlie r.atiguage .and Wis- 
uVrii of the Indians, liy E. J. Alillington. 
SCHLEGEL (A. W.) Dramatic Art 
and Jdtcraiure. Jiy J. Hlack. With Me* 
moir by A. J. W.'^Morrison. J'orir.iit. 

SCHUMANN (Robert), His Life and 
Works, by A. Roissmann. Trans, by 
A L. Alger. W. .V. 

• - Early Letters. i.\ \l.:y 

, 11 erhi rt*. cA'..V. 0 

SHAKESPEARE’S Dramatic Art. 

The History an?f Char.icter of Shakspcarc's 
Pl;^-s. i}y Hr. H. Hlrici. /I'rans. by L. 
H(>ra Schmilj. 2 vols. jV. ' A 

SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works. With 
Memoir Portrait (after Reynolds). jV. S. 

SKEAT (Rev. W. W.'—.SVf 

SISMONDFS History of the Litera¬ 
ture of the South of Europe. Willi Notes 
and 'Memoir by T. Roscoe. • Portraits of 
Sismondi and Dante.» :> vols. 

• The specimens of early Etench, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portugese Poelry, in English 
Verse, by Cary and others. * 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Nations. .An Inquiry into the Natu.'^e ami 
('auses of. Reprinted fron? the Sivih 
Eiiition. With .aK-^tUn'dut:ii‘'n l’\ Eri)c-,t 
Belfort Bax. 2 vols. W. .V. ^ 


SIVHTH’S (Adam) T) eory of Moral 
I Sentiments ; with Essay on the Fir'-t Ih r- 
i mation of Languages, and Critical M-imm- 
.hyDugaid Stewart. 

ii* 

; SMYTH’S (Professor) Leefnres on i 

yodern History; from the Irni|iti,:,ii orilu 
Korthern Nations I,o thtf closo ot il.c Air.rri. 
can Rovoluti«jti. c vols.' 

I --Lectures on the French Rcm*:)1u- 

tionr With Inde.\. 2 vols. 

j SOUTHEY.— .SVc iVishy, 'fiKii 

I rated I..il)r(trv) Xelsoi. .j ^ 

STURM’S Morning Comnfunings 
! with Cod, or Devotional Meditation^ I^h 
I Every Day. 'I'rans. hy W. Johnstone, M.A. 

I SULLY. MemoirH of the 'Dnke of, 

] Prime Minister to Henry the Great.' Wiih 
Notes and Historical Introduction. 4 I’.jr- 
i traits. 4 vols. 

! TAYLOR’S (Bishop Jeremy) Holy 

i * Living and Dying, with Prayer^, coiU.tii'i- 
I ing the Whole l)uty of a Chri.vtiun m**. ’he 
I parts of Devotion fitted to all Occasi.jiix. 
Portrait. Ah ..V. 

: THIERRY’L Conquest of England by 

1 the Normans; its Causes, and its th’n-r* 
j quenccs in TCigland and the Coniimut. 
By W. Ha/litt. Willi sliort Aleinoir, al'- r- 
trails. 2 voLs. N. S. 

i TROYE’S (Jean do). — P/u 7 //> d, 

I Commifies. 

ULRICI (Dr.) — See S/iakcsficarc. 

j VASARI. Lives of the most Eminent 

I Painters, Sculptors, and Arcliitecis. lA- 
Mrs. J. Foster, with selected Nol*.>. i\>r- 

trait. 6 vol.s,, Vol, VI. being an a<Iiiiiir,n;il 
: Volume of Notes by J. P. Richter. aV*. .V. 

WERNER’S Templars in Cyprus. 

'J'rans. by E. A. M. Lewis. Ah .V. 

WESLEY, the Life of, and the Rise 
and Progress of Methodism. By Robert 
I Southey. Portrait. $s. N. S. 

I WHEATLEY. A Rational Illustra- 

' lion of the Book of Common Pr.nyer, being 
the Substance of everything Idlurgi. al in 
all former Ritualist Commentators upon the 
I subject. Frontispiece. N.S, 
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HISTORICAL LIBRARY 

^22 Volmtus at '^s.c^i h. {^l. los. per Sit.) 


feVELYN'S Dia^ and Correspond- 

tiericc, with tlie IWvate CoriC',poiidein'e of 
Charles I and J’flr lOfWard Nicliulas, aii^ 
between Sir ICdward Hyilc (I'iarl ofCdarcn- 
donjlftnd Sir Richard l^rowuc. Kdite«l frcin 
the Originrd MSS. by \V. Brjy, K.*\.S. 
4 v^ls. jV. S. 4^^ Rji>^iavinL;s (itficr Van- 
Tlyie, Rely, KiicUer, aiul Jamieson, &c.).* 

* # # . . 

N.l>.—'I'his edition contains i letters 
from Evelyn and his wife, contained in no 
other edition. 

PErYS’ Diary and Correspondence.^ 

With r.ife ami Notes, ily l.oid ihaylnook*;. 

4 vols. .V'. .S'. With .•\])iK.'ndi\ (.omainin^ 
additional Letters, an index, ainl yi Ln- 
gravinys iafter Vandyke. Sii i\ J.ely, 
Holbeiji, KtJeller, ^c.). 


JESSE'S Memoirs oi* the Cor"t^f 

ICngland under the inclu<nng ilie 

Proteclt^rale. With lnde%:and^.‘ 

•Portraits (after V..: i.yl.e. Lelv, ikc.). 

- Memoirsllje Pretenders anti 

$ llieir Aflln rents. 7 l'< .ri r.'dts. » 

NUGEN*r’S (Lord) MemoriMs of 

Hampden, hi.s fkirty and linns. \\'i:li 
Memoir. 12 P. (.ifter V;.t:d>t c 

and oiluTsb * 

STRICKLAND S Ajrnes) Lives of the 
(Jmrons of Knyl.tnd from tire N'oriu.m 
(.'oiujnesl. bi'^ia aui hei.t n: I locniiicnt', 
|>idilic a)id private, t i’crtraiis. 6 \ols. 

A’. ,V. , 

-Life of Mary Qncen 0% Scots. 

■2 portraits. 2 V' •. /v' 

-Lives of the Tudor ainl Stimrt 

j'nijcrS'es. . 


PHILOSOPHICAL LJBRARY. 

17 I'o/s. at 5 . 1 . t-i/. /i, eAi,fliir^ those marked othcranse. l<)<. per set.} 


BACON’S Nov\im Organnm and Ad- 

vain.ennnu of Learning. With Notes by 
J. Devey, M.A. 

BAX. A Handbook of tlic History 

of Philosophy, L>r the tiso of Students. 
By K. Pelfiirt Pav, I'dlitor of K.ant's 
‘ Prolegomena.’ 5.?. Ah .V. 

COMTE'S Philosophy of the Sciences. 

An Exposition of the IVinciples of the 

1 oiirs (ie Philosof'hip Posifivc. By G. H- 
Lewes, Author of ‘ Plie Life of Goethe.’ 

draper {Dr. J, W.) A History of 

, the intellectual Development of Lnrope. 

2 vols. A'. A. 

HEGEL’S Philosopliy of History. By 
J. Sibree, M.A. 

KilS'T’S Cl%tiquo of Pure Reason. 

By J. M. iX N.S. 

—^ Prolegomena aiS^Metaphysical 
Foundatiotis of Natural Science, \^ih Bio¬ 
graphy and Memoir by E. Belfort Bax. 
Poryail. N. S. 


COGIC, or the Science ofJ[nf<?ren'4c. 

A Popular i y*.L Uevey. 

MILLER (Professor . History Philo¬ 
sophically IllnstraLc^'o-m the fall of iIn: 
Roman Kmpirc :o f.he 1 rvn>-h Keooliinon. 
With Memoir. 4 each. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the rourrt)ld 

Loot o' 1 Li.' I‘i ii • I]■ ' • ■ Mi'tc.i- Ml B' .1 ■ I. 

.111<| <'>1 the \\i!' N.c :<■. ll.iM'. I"#M 
the t .< 1-ma i. 

SPINOZA’S Chief'Works, l i e,, , with 
fiitroduction by K. M. LL'e>-. •• 

ACS. 

Vul. I.—Traci 4 ..■ 

-- INjliiical 

Vo), n.—Irti}-o.Miar.f of l)ie Un^ier- 
stam^ing—Eihici — Letter". 

TENNEMANN^S Manual outlie His- 

lory of Philosop’>- d ans. by Rev. A. 
Johnson, M.A. • 



BOllI^S LIBRARIES. 


T]^EOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

15 \'o!s. at 5^. each, excepting those mark'd othcncise. (3/. M. per set.) 


BLrEI^. Introduction to the Old 

restaiT?^nt. Bj Kriedricli Kleek. Trans, 
under tbc supervision of Pjev. E. Venables, 
Residentiary Canon of Lincoln. 2 vols.*, 

ClilLLTNGWORTH’S Rellfion of ' 

Protestants. 35. 6(f. 

EUSEBIUS^ Ecclesiastical History 

, of Eusebius Painpbilius, H'.-.hopofC;esarea. 
'I'rans. by Rev. C. K. Cruse, M.A. With 
Notes, Life, and Chronological Tables. 

n 

EVAGRIUS. History of the Church. 

—See Tki'odqrct. 

Hfl.RDwicK, History of the Articles 

I'f Religion; to which is added a Series of I 
hocurnents from A.i>. 1536 to A.D. 1615. ' 
Ed. by Rev. F. proctor. N, S. 

HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition of 

the Book of Psalms. Numerous Woodcuts. 


PHILO-JUDAIUS, Works of. I he 

Contemporary of Josf^.hus. Trans, by 
C. I). Vonge. 4 j 

PHILOSTORGIUS. Ecclesiastical 

Hi^t'.ory of.—AVr dtfziyou’n. 

SOCRATES’ Ecclesiastical HlstC*ry. 

<j5mprislng a Hi'.toryof the Church ffwm 
Con-'tamine, a.d. 3i.>5, to ih' 3811': year of 
'I'lieodosius II. With Short Account of 
the .Author, and selected Notes. 


f 


SOZOMEN'S Ecclesiasticati- History. 

A.u. ^;;ip4.p'. W'ith Notes, PrefalVvy Re¬ 
marks by Valesiiu', and Short Memoir. 
'I'ogeihcr with the lux i.i-siastical His¬ 
tory OK i’mi,os'rofn;iiis, as epitomised by 
Photins. 'rrans.b)- K-.-v. K. Wij-'ford, M. A. 
With Notes and biief lafe. 


THEODORET and EVAGRIUS. His- 

tories ul ilic Clnircli from a.d. 33210 tlie 
Death of ('I'heodore of Mopsneslia, a.d. 
427 ; ami from a.d. 431 to a.d. 544. Witl»,| 
hlemoir-.. 


PEARSPN (John, D.D.) Exposition 

of the Creed. Edit, by E. Walfo' .1, M.A. 
With Notes, Analysis, and Indexes. W. A. 


WIESELER’S (Karl) Chronological 

Synop^i-. of tlie Four Cosjids. Trans. l)y 
I<e\, L anon Venable;'. A’. A. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


35 Vo/s. at 5^’. each. 

ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. - Ai?^ i 
Hede. 

A^SER’S Life of Aifred.-A.r<; Six 0 . E, 

i.lironicks. 

BEDE'S (Venerable) Ecclesiastical 

History of England. 'I'ogether with the 
.\Nt,Lo-.SAX<)N CnuoNiCLR. With Notes, 
Short Life, Analysi.s, and Map. Edit, by 
J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 

BOETHIUS’S Coi^solatlon of Philo¬ 
sophy. King ^Alfred’s Angio-Sa.xon Ver- 
sic.i of. With an English Transhiiion on 
o])posite pages, Notes, Introduction, and ' 
Glossary, by Rev. S. 'o.x, M.A. To i 
which i.s added the Anglo-Sa.xon Version of . 
tlte Mktkrs ok Bokthii'S, with a free ' 
'I'ranslation by Martin E. Tupper, D.C.L. 
BRAND’S Popular Antiquities of 
England, Scotland, .md Ireland. Illus¬ 
trating the Origin of our Vulgar and Pro¬ 
vincial Customs, Ceremonies, and Super¬ 
stitions. By Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., E.R.S. . 
Frontispiece. 3 vols. 1 


(8/. 15.^./Kr ^v/.) 

CHRONICLES of the CRUSADES. 

t.'oiiicm[K»rai'y Karr.-iiives of Richard Cu.-ur 
do l>ioii, by Richard of l)evizcs and Geof¬ 
frey Jc Viiisauf; and of the Crusade .'it 
Saint Louis, Ijy Lord John de Juinville. 
With Short Notes. Illuminated Frontis' 
piece from an old MS. 

DYER’S (T. F. T.) British Popular 

Custom^, Present and Past. An Account 
of the varitjiis Games and/'^ustonis S* to- 
ciated with ditTerea Days of the Year in 
the British Isles.;' .anged accunliigto the 
Caicnd-r. By ‘uie Rev. T. E. Thiselton 
Dyer, M.A. 

EARLY TRAVELS IN PALES"’iNE. 

Comprising the Narratives of Arcult, 
Willihaid, Bernard, Saewuif, Sigurd, Ben¬ 
jamin of Tudela, Sir John Maundevillc, 
De la Broequiere, ami Maundrell; all im- 
abridged. With liuroduciion and Notes< 
by I'homas Wright. Map of Jerusalem. 



ANTIQUARIAN LIBRAR V. ii 


ELLIS (G.) Specimen^ of Early En- | 

jrlish Metrical ^Romances, relating to ; 
Arthur, Merlin, < hiy of Warwick. Richard 
C<i;ur de Lion, Charlemagne, Rolaini, i^c. | 
ivc. With llisicyjical Introduction hy _{.•). 
Malliwell, K.lNilh. llhiinin;^cd I'rouli^* , 
piece from an old MS. ■ 

ETHELWER^y qjironiclc of.— 

S/.v (K E. CJifonicks. • 

FLORENCE OF WORCES’^ER’S 

Clironicle, with tlio 'I’wo Cc^iiimiaiions : f 
ct^ml)ri^ing Annals of English History 
* 5 rom the l)eparturcof the Romans to ^hc 
*Reigi#of lidward 1. Trans., with Notes, ' 
by'i'hoinas forester, M.A. 


MARCO POLO'S Travels; with Notes 
and Introduction. I-Mit. by ' 1 '. Wright. ' 

MATTHEW PARIS'S'EnRlish His- 

tory, from i2;^5 to i;7[. |!y Rev. J. A. 

* (iiles, D.C.E. With Kionlispic'*- 
See filso Kc^er of H'hn^over. 

MATTHEW •OV WESTMINSTER’S 

» Flowers of History, egin.'ci.dly sudi :i-^ie- 
late l<> the a^irs of Iniiain, from ilu; b<^ 
ginning of fbe World to a.d. 1307. 1 by 
C. 1 ). ji'onge. 2 vols. ♦ 

NENNIUS. Chronicle of. -See Six 

0 . E. C/iro?ii^es. * 


GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. 

Clirohicl^of .—See Six 0 . E. ChroHu ies. 

• • 

GESTA ROMANGRUM, or Enter¬ 
taining IMoral Stories invented liy the 
Monks. 'Frans, with Notes by the Rev. 
Ciiarles^uan. lulit. by W. Hooper, M.A. 

( 3 ILDAS. Chronicle of. .Va* Six O. E. 
ClironieUs. 


GIUALDUS CAMBREN^S’ Histori¬ 
cal Worl^^. Containing 'J'opt.igrapfiy of 
Ireland, and History of the Conquest of 
Iivl.ind, bv I'h. Forester, M A. Itinerary 
throu.uth Wales, and Description of W.dcs, 
by Sir R. Colt Hoare. 


HENRY or HUNTINGDON’S His¬ 
tory of the English, from the Roman In¬ 
vasion to the A(ce>M<jn of Henry II.; 
with llie Acts of King Stephen, and ilio 
Letter to Walter, by T. I'orcsier, M.A. 
l''roiiti>itiecc from ;m old MS. 

• 

INGULPH’S Chronicles of the Abbej^ 

of Cruylaiid, with the Con i'incation by 
J'cler of I'.lois and others. 'Frans, with 
Notes by H. 'F. Riley, b.A. 

KEIGHTLEY'S (Thomas) Fairy My¬ 
thology. illustrative of the Ruinance and 
Snper.vt ition of Various Countries. 1 ‘ roiiiis- 
piece hy Cruikstumk. A". .S. 


LEPSIUS’S Letters from Egypt, 

Ethiopia, and the I’cinnsula of Sinai ; to 
which are added, Extracts frotn his 
4^hronoio,2V of the Kgyi>ii.ans, with refer¬ 
ence to I'ixodt^ of tile Isra<;lites. 15 y 

L. and J. b. .Mapsand Coloured 

View of .Mount barK^ 


MALLET’S Northern Antiqnities, or 

an Historical .\cc' unt of the Manners, 
Cti^oni.;, Religions, and literature of the 
Ancient Scandinavians. 'Irans. Ijy bi.shop 
Percy. With Trarrslation of iim* i’kr.sK 
I'di.'A, and Notes by J. k. Itbckwetl. 
^|s,) an .Vbsiract of the ‘ Eyrbyggia S;iga 
by Sir Walter Scott. With Glossary 
and Coloured Frontispiece. 


ORDERICUS VIT ALTS’ Ecclcsi.istical 

H istory of ]C|igl;iiid and Noniiamly. With 
Notes, I ntro<iiu.liori of Ciii/ot, and the 
Critical Notice of M. Delille, by F. 
Forester, M.A. 'Fo wlii^i i^ad'lcil the 
CiiKoNKi.K ill'St. Kvmmi.r. aViilili^ic- 
ral and Chion^'iogical Inile.xes. 4 voN. 


FAULI’S fDr. R.) Li^c of Alfred the 

(Treat. 'J'o which ajijiended Alfred's 
Anoi.o-Sa.von W.KsKiS' oi' (fknsirs. Witli 

literal Traiislaln'O inli i jiagcd, Ni)tes, ami 
an Ani.i.<*Sa.\o-. ( Iicammak am! Glns'.^try, 
by b. Thorp<;, Fruaii-[ticce, 

RICHARD OF CIJ! F.NCESTE^ 

Chruiiielc uf. -.Scc.Vm lb A. c'/.om//’// a. 

• 

ROGER DR HOVEDENiS Aitnartt of 

Fhi^lisli lilt<ii-f, c<>ii«[)ri'iiig the Misimy 
(;f J'aielaiDFaiKl "f ollu r C'jiui tries of F.u- 
rope ftnin a.d. 7 r-* '''■"• ' -^oi. Willi 

Notes by H. F. 4 <iiiy, b..\. 2 vols. 


ROGER OF WENDOVER'S Flowers 

ot History, Comi-rising llie Hisl<#y of 
ICnghind li'om the Dcsc-ntof l)ie Saxi'-ns to 
A.D. 12}';, f<iiim-rlv ascribed to .Mall^irw 
Paris. With Notes and Inde.x l>y J. A. 
Giles. D.C.L. 2 vols. 


SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES : 

vi/.. .A-.'^eWs Life of .AHreO amtthe (.hron^ 
clesof Kthelw.#!, Cdl/ts, N. mmis, (ieof- 
frey uf .Monmoniii, tml Kichani of Ciren¬ 
cester. E<tit., uith Nriles. hy J.-A. Gile-', 
D C.I.. Portrait of Alfed. * 


WILLIAM tOF MALM«SBVRY’S 

Chr.)iiii:l(; of ihc Kinc, of KiiRland, from ' 
the Karlie-t Period l.i Kins Srephen. P.y 
Kov. J. Sharpe. With NolTs by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.I.. hVonU.,.iecc. 

YTJLE-TIDE STORIF,?. a Collectlrjn 

of .Scar.dinavian and Norlh.German Pojin- 
lat d ale... and IVaditioirs, from (he Swedish, 
Danish, and German. Edit, by Ii. Thorpe. 
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ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


8S IWj. (7/ ^s. each, d.cccpiing thost 

ALLEN’S (Joseph, R.N.) Battles of 

i).e ,'i’rili>h Navy, '>Ke\’i'^ed ediiioii, wiili 
Indexes t*!' N;iincS .iiiil I'N'onts, and 57 Por¬ 
traits and,<i‘lnns. 2 vols. f. 

ANIIERSEN’S Dooish Fairy Talcs, 
'■y Caroline Pearliey. WjiilJp JShorl Life 
;Uid' 42 o Wood Iingravings. 

ARIOSTO’S Orlando Fnrioso. In 

I n,£'li>h Verse Uy W. S. Ko>e. With Notes 
and Slmrt Menioir. Portrait after 'I'iiiaii, 
and 24 Steel I'.ngravings. 2^Vols. 

BECHSTEpFS Cage and Chamber 

birds: their Natural Hi.'.tory Ha!)il^, ^c. 
'rogcllier \vit)j Svvj-Ki’s PuiTisn War- 
l i.KK.s. 43 Plates and Woodouis. ,V. S. 
• — or with jhe P late.s Coloured, 7^. b<i. 

BOIfOMI’S Nineveh and its Palaces. 

I lie 1 tiscovcries of Potla and Layard 
applieil to the Llur:idation of Holy \Viit, 
7 Plates and 294 Wvxhaits. A'. .V. 

BUTLER’S Hndibras, ulth Varionim 
Notes and Hiogiai'hy. J'ortrait and 28 
Illustrations. * 

CATTERMOLE’S Evenings at Had- 

(lon Hall. -Uoinantic Talcs of the'.Ohlen 
t'iines. With 24 Steel J'hiyraviiigs after 
t.'atterrnole. 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

' Historical, wit’.i sonic acc'-iint of .Ava .-nid 
ilie Purmese, Siam, and Aiiain Map, and 
nearly 100 iliustiations. 

CRAIK'S (G. L.) Pursuit of Know- 
h-dge Iiiulcr Didi.tilties. Illustrated hy 
-Xiujceiotcsand Memoirs. Numerous Woial- 
Mit I\^rirails. ,V. .V. 

CRUIKSHANK’S Th^ee Courses and 

a Oessert; comprising three Sets of'i'ales, 
West Country, Irish, and Legal; and a 
Melange. With 50 Illustrations by Cruik-' 
sliank. N. S. 

- -Punch |ind Judy. Tlie Dialogue of 

.•he Puppet Show ; At'conntofhs Origin, 
Nc. 24 Illustrations Sy Crd.kshank. W. A. 
- With Coloured Places.'’ 'js. ^d. 

DIDRCN'S Christian Iconography; 
a History of Christian Art in the Mid-'.Ie 
Ages. P.y li e late N. Di'ilron. 'Prans. 
)iy K. j. Millington, and completed, with 
Additions and Appeiuiices, by Margaret 
Stokes. 2volC WiilniumerousJllu-Stralions. 

Vol. 1 . 'J'ltft Hisivi*yof the Nimbu.s, the 
.\ureole, and ilie (-'>lor>^*, Uepreseniatlons 
of the Persons of ilje J'lnnity. ' 

Vol. II. The 'iVinity; Angels; Devils; 
'I he Soul; 'I'lie Christian Scheme. Appen¬ 
dices. 


ua, ked oihenvise. (23/. i i.v./tv .v, 7 .) 

f- 

DANTE, in /^'.nglish Verse, ’.-y 1 . C. M’nglil, 
M.A. Willi imroduclii.'ii anii Memoir. 
Portrait and 34 Steel J<*i'gr.iv ings after 
Flaxman. N. S. ■ 

’ DYER (Dr. T. H.) Pompeii; its HuUd- 
ings iptd .Aniiijuiiics. An .Nceonni id''.he 
> (, ity, witli fi 11 Descripiiuii of the Rr'tn.iiij^s 
and Recent. l'',.\cavatio'is, and .an liiuerarv ,, 
foi Visitors. by T. H. hxer. l.L.U, 
Nearly 300 Wood Lngraviags^ .M;.’, , .md 
Plan. 7f. 6r/. A’. .V. 

: --Rome: History of the 1 ii\-, with 

1 tirroduction on reiclil L.\r;i\* .iurrs, 8 
I }‘'iigravings, Lnaili^piece, ami e .M.apt 

GIL BLAS. The Adventnres of. 

I'Vom the l''rcni.h of l.r .i-c o\-SuiiilleU. 

2.) Lngravings after .Sjnirlve, a:;<l j" lacli- 
mgs !)>• Cruikshank. 612 j'ages. (;.v. 

GRIMM’S Gammer Grethcl; or, Cer- 

inat) Fairy dales and Pujiular SiDiies. 
i.ontaining 42, Fairy Tah,"'. I'-v Fdgar 
'I'aylor. Numonnis Womlcuts afierCruik- 
shank and Ludwig Crimni. 3V. (u/. 

HOLBEIi>PS Dance of Death and 
bible Cuts. Ijpwardsol i-,o Su!ije< i', en- 
graveil in facsimilo, with loirodm ti'.(ii and 
i J descriptions hy ilic I,tie l•'Jall.-;.^ l.tousc 

I and l.)r. Dibilin. js. 6,/. 

‘ 'rfOWITT’S (Mary) Pictorial Calen¬ 
dar of the Se.asous ; < iiihodyiiig .Aikin’s 
C/ vl.KNOAR OK NAl'iaiK. L'pwai.Is ot Iwo 
Wooiiciiis. 

INDIA, Pictorial, Dcscrii>tive, and 

Historical, from the icarliosi Times, loo 
Lijgravings 011 Woo<i and Ma)). 

JESSE’S Anecdotes of Dogs. With 
40 Woodcuts after llaiK-)’, bew'ick, and 
others. A. A. 

-With 3.4-addition.'d Steel Fngr.'o ings 

afti-r Cooper, Landseer, &C. 7.?. td. .V. .S'. 

KING’S (C. W.) Natural History of 
(Jems or Decorative Stones. illustra¬ 
tions, 6 s. 

' -Natural History of Preciouu* 

j Stones and Metals. llJnstratious. Cs. 

j KITTO’S Scriptuv,/Lands. Described 
in a series'bf Historical, Geograplilcal, and 
] Topographical Sketche.s. 42 Maps, 

j - With^the Maps coloured, js. 6 d. 

■ KRUMMACHER’S Parables. 40 lUii.s- 

; traiious. 

i LINDSAY’S (Lord) Letters on Egypt^ 
Edom, and the Holy Land. 36 Wood 
Engravings and 2 Maps. 



//. jySTRA TED LIBRA R ', \ t j 


LODGE’S Portrait* of Illufltrions 

Pcrsotia^e.s (jf Ortai l*riuiin, wiili Hio* 
craplncal atid Hisiorical' Mctiioirs. 240 
1 ‘onrails cn,i;ra\e<l on Sled, with the 
respective J^i^rapiiies unabridged. •Com¬ 
plete in 8 voiPC ^ 

LONGFELLOW’S Poetical Works, 

iin.'hidiiig hi^'r.ii^lalii)ij'< and Notes. 24 
hill page W^xali iit> by lUrket FosUj and 
Olliers, and a I’oi trail. ^V. .V. • 

Without the 1 iiiistraiions, (•y. A’. 

*— Pros© Works. Witti 16 fidl'y>a!ie 

• Wood<aus ))v Ihiket Ki.'srcr and othef^. 

tOXft)oA'S (Mrs.) Entertaining Na¬ 
turalist. P')piilar I ^•■'^|•riptions,'^a.!‘.:‘'. :uid 
Anecdotes, ef iiH'fe than 500 Animal.-. 
Num<jious Wi)i>ili Ills. iV'. .S'. 
MARRYAT’S (Capt., R.N.) Masfo*-. 
mariRea.h’ ; -r, flie Wnak of the /’a///,. 
(Written for \oiiijg People.) W ith : 
Woodi uts. ;v. 6-/. .\h .V. 

-Mission: or, Scenes in Alriea. 

(Written loi S.-nae People.) I Must 1 ai-.d 
by tjill)en and I'al/iel. ty. 6 (/. i\ . .S 

- Pirate and Three Cutlers. (W-ita* 

ten for N’oung I’enple.) ^Vith a Memoir. 

8 Steel Iciigi-awngs .after Clarkson Stan¬ 
field, R.A. ^y. (wf. A'. .S'. 

—- Privateersman. Adventures by Sea 
and Land One Hundred ’i’ears .Ago. 
(Written for A oung l^•i^pl<;.) 8 Steel Jvn- 

gravings. -jy. Cv/. .V. .y. 

-Settlers in Canada. (AVritten fo* 

Young Pe<>ple.) Jo V.iigravings by (dlbert 
and J)al/iel. _p. fu/- A'’. .S. 


MUDIE’S History of British Birdv 

Rcvi.''od by W. C. L. Martin. 52 Figuresuf 
Birds and 7 Piate>(if I'Cggs^ 2 vols. Ah.V. 

- With ti.e^’);*te'c. .Intired, yy. fif. IKir vol. 

. NAVAL and MILITARY HEROES 

of (Ircal HriUiiii A.w Recor.i uf# r.rilisti 
Valour on rviry in thi^y'.'.ar, from 

William if#; C'.n.im o t 10 .llie Batlle I'f 
Inlcermann. l-y Maj'T lohns, and 

Mem. P.U. Nieei.fs, K.'M. Jndex.L. 24 
Portraiis^ffuer Jlell.ein, Reynold.N, ^ 

NIcSliNI'S History of tlte Jesuits ; 

tlieir Origin, l o gicss, Docuines, and l)e- 
signs. 8 lYrti.ai-. 

• 

PETRARCH S Sonnets, Trimni^hs, 

and other i'V l'higli--h AS.-ise. NV’itli 

Life l'\' (.'.inipbell. Portrait and 

ly Sieel I'.ngra 

PICKERING S Hietojiy of the Rac... 

of Man, d their (h;ogr.ip%ir;il 1 )i-.l 1 ilai- 
lion; wiih An Anai VTit.'.M, Svnoi'’^!'' 
•rnKNAri HAi. Ho-iitivV ok Man'. RyUr. 
Mail. i\'.;p of I'a. Wurld and il Plate-'. 

-I\hth the !‘;att-#co!c.«ire(l, 7.0 6</. 

PICTORIAL HANDBOOK OF 

Mode:# (iet-grapliy on a iS.pular Plan. 
C<>tui>ik-d hem i.ie 1 t't Autiio! ilie>, l^jgli'.h 
aitilForei"!, !i. (i. Boiin. 150 Wood- 
culTatih si M;;p>. fy. • ^ / 

- Willi :h^ M.i) ' eolgiired, 7y.^f/. 

-Withtml i;.e M.tpv ;s^U.* 

POPE’S jpot^ical* Works, im Imlmg 
'^!,l!l^l.lliT!,^. i.eit., wit); Notes, by K. 


- Poor Jack. (Written for Young 

People.) With if. IllustraiioiisafterClari- 
son Stanfield, R.A. :p'. 0 </. N. .S. • 

Midshipman Easy. With 8 fnil 
I'.ige lllu-^traliou'. >>matl jiost 8vr). y.'. o,/. 
.\..V. 

-- Peter Simi>lc. With fnll-page J llus- 
lrali...ns. >mall |>"-i A.'>. 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Welling¬ 
ton and the P.rili^h Annies. Frontispiece, 
.and 4 Portraits. 


MICHAEL ANGELO and RAPHAEL, 

Their Live.s and Works. By Diippa and 
(,)ualretm-re tie (,)utn-y. Portraits and 
I'higravings, int’^Kiing the Last Judgment, 


and Carfoons^* 


MILLER’S History of t«e Anglo- 

Saxons, from Hie I'huliest Period to the 
Norman Con*[nest. J'lyt trait <‘f Alfred, Map 
t>%Saxon Britain, and 12 Steel Ifcigiavings. 


MILTON’S Poetical Works, with a 
Memoir and Notes hy J. ALmtgoiiiery, an 
Inde.K to Paradise l.os,., 'J'odd’s Verbal 
Index to ail the Pocnis, .ami Notes. 120 
WoodJiCiigraNings. 2 vols N.^. 


Carruther-. : \oi'-. 

-Homcr's^ttiad, wiili Inirodmtion 

ami Not'-' 1 >V K- v. (. S. W.iiM.n, M.A. 
With Pla.onan^ l*edgns. -V. -V. ^ 

-Honfbr’s Odyssey, with the Ba i ii.»^ 

01'- Fko*-'' .am.^Mu !•:, llyinii'., (vc., l.y 
other lrai.;-!ato/>. im InCirig (Jiapiiiaif In¬ 
troduction and Notes, by j. S. WatsoiT, 
’ M..\. With I'la.Miiaij's Mesig:i>. A -N- 


Lifc, iii.'lndi'cg many ef his Leil'i-'. 
y K. C«nrntijei-. Niimerol^- 1 lin'>tr;il 

rXERY JiND •PORCELAIN, a af 

her olof-'. i" LfWcrlii. C'l!npll^mg an 
iuslratc! Cnaiogn, of the P.erHal CM- 
li.jU, w:lh t};e pric.-s and nanK)^ *.f tin- 
j-tst'-'sor.-. Abo tin Intro.IiK.loty L.'Jine 
Potierv iln'i Loo -.-lain. a^Tan i'.ngr.o ed 

. ...• hll M-.rL-.. Mr)nOL'^aIIV^. Jiv 


_ With colour*.*! B^'-tnitions, loy. 6</. 

PROUT’S (F.o^cr) Reliqnes. Ivliied 
^hvKev. F. .Mahony. * Copyright e.iiliou, 
with the Autli*.rS la^l correetion^ .and 
additions. 21 Ktehings by I>. Mach.se, 
R.A. Nearly fsjt y^ages.. is. N. S. 
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BOHN'S LIBRARIES 


RECREATIONS IN SHOOTING. With 

s,,me AccouiU of the Game fonml in the 
Uriiish Isles, anil Direclionsfor the Manage- 
meat of Dog and Gun. Hy (-Cr^tven.’ 62 
Woodcuts and 9 Steel /engravings after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 

REDDING'S Hlstoiv and Descrip¬ 
tions of wy e.s, Anitisnt and Modern. 20 
Woodcuts. 

RENNIE. Insect iJ^chitectnre. Re- 

viMnl by Rev. J. tC Wood^M.A. 186 
Woodjuts. N. S. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Memo'r of 
Defoe, 12 Steel h'ngravings and 74 Wood¬ 
cuts after Stoth.trd and Harvey. 

-r U'iihotit the j higravings, 6i/. 

ROIVIE IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
tury. An Account in 1817 ot the Kiiiiis :f 
the.XiicienlCity, and Monument, of Modern 
' limes, liy C. A. E:^ton. 34 Steel En¬ 
gravings. 2 vols. 

SHARrE (S.) Tiie History of Egypt, 

from«jhe Earliest Times till tlie Conipu^st 
by the Aralis, a.d. 640. 2 Maps and up¬ 
wards of 400 Woodcuts. 2 vols. N.S. 
SOUTHEY'S Life 'of Nelson. With 
.Xilditiunal Notes,- FaLsimiles of Nelson's 
Writing, Portraits, Plans, and 50 Engrav- 
' in.,s, after Rirhet Foster, &c. N. S. 
STARLING’S (Miss) Noble Deeds of 
Wojiien ; or, Examples of Female Covir.age, 
IV; tilude, ant.' Virtue. With 14 Steel'l’or- 
trai-s. .i'. 

STUART .ind REVETT’S Antiquities 

of Alli,“ns, a?id other Mominienis of Greece ; 
With Glossary 61 Terms us*!d i^t Grecian 
Architecture. 71 SteelPlaies am numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET’S British W^^blers. ss—See 

Bechstein. 

TALES OF THE GENII; or, the 

Delightful Lessons of Horam, llie Son of 
Asmar.' Trans, by SirC. Morrel'. Numer¬ 
ous Woodcuts. 


TASSO’S Jerusal^'m DoHvered. In 

English Spenserian Ver;%e,i with Life, by 
. H. WitVeii. 'villi 8 Jciigruviiigs and 24 
Voodcuts. N. o'. 

WAI/TEU’S Manly Exercises; con¬ 
taining Skating’;, Riding, I)ri\’i',.ig, Hunting, 
Shooting, Sailing, Rowing, Swimming, igc. 
44 Engravings and numerous,.'Voodcuts. 
WALTON’S Complete Angler, or the 
' Contemplative Man's Recreation, by Iz.i.'ik 
Walton and Charles Cotton. With Me, 
U'oirs and Nicies by E. Jesse. Also an^' 
Account of Fistiing Stations, I'ackle, &c., 
by H. (. 1 . Holm. l‘orlraii and 203 Wood- 
cuts. N.S. ,, 

- With 26 additional Engravings on Steel, 

•js. kd. 

-Llvesof Donne,WottoUj HciOker, 

&C./; With Notes. A New h.dition, r'-- 
vised by A. H. PnlUr with a Memoir 
of Izaak Walton by William Dowling. 6 
I’ortraits, 6 Autograph Signatures, 

N. S. 

WELLINGTON, Life of. From the 

Materials of Maxwell. 10 Steel En* 

^ gravings. 

- Victories cf. — See Marwell. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Handbook of 

Archtcoiogy, Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, 
Roman. By II. i\l. Wcsiropp. Numerous 
Illiistr.'iiloris. 7i'. 6</. N. S. 

WHITE'S Natural History of Sel- 

borno, witli Oliservations on various Parts 
^of Nature, and the Naturalists’ Calendar, 
^sir W. Jardine. Edit., witfi Notes ami 
Memoir, by K. Jesse. 40 Portraits. N. S. 

- With the Plates coloured, 7.T. bd. N. S. 

YCUNG LADY’S BOOK, The. A 
MAintial of Recreations, Arts, Sciences, and 
Accomplisliineius. 1200 Woodcut Illustra¬ 
tions. 74-. (id. 

- cloth gilt, gilt edges, gj. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY, 

.Translations-KKOM thk Grlkk and Latin. 

(01 Vols. at 5 ^. eacii,. ’X'eptini; those marked otherwise. (24/. 151. 6d. per set.) 


.SSCHY.LUS, Th4^ Dramas of. In 

. l-.nglish Verse by Anna Swanwick. 4i[i 
edition. N.^. ^ 

-The Tragedies of. In Prose, with 

Notes and Introduction, by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. Portrait. 35. (d. 

AMMIANUS MARCEI BENUS. His- 
fclory of Rome during the* Reigns of Con- 
stantiu.s, Julian, Jovianus,Valentinian, and 
Valens, ^ C. D. Youge, B.A. Double 
volume. 7^. (id. 


ANTONINUS (M. A.wreliubVj The 

Thoughts of. Transk -.(1 j'iierally, with 
Notes, Piiograpliical Tetch, and Essay on 
the Philosdfihy, by George Long, M.A. 
3^. (d. N. S. 

APULEIU^, The Works of. Com¬ 
prising the Golden Ass, God of Socrates, 
Florida, and Discourse of Magic. With 
a Metrical VersiiAii of Cupid and Psyche, 
and Mrs. Tighe’s I’syche. Frontis¬ 
piece. 
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I 

ARISTOPHANES* Comertles. Trans., 
with NotesVnd Kxtracts from Frere’s and 
other Metrical Versioi|s, by W. J. Hickie. 
Portrait. 2 vols. 

ARISTOTilE’S Nlconijichean Ethics, 

Trans., witli Notes, yXnalyiical IntroHiic- 
tion, aiidj^uestiotis for Students, by Veil. 
Arciidii. ^owiif. 

• — Politics and Economics.'*Trai.^., 

with Notes, Analyses, and Inde.K, by K. 
Walford, M.A., and an |:ssay*and Li|i by 
Dr. Giliies. 

— TVIotapliyslcs. Trans., with Note.s, 
ftnal'fsis, ami l''..xairiination Questions, by 
Kev. John H. MbMabon, M.A. 

— History of Animals. In Ten Hooks. 
■'rr.'As., with Notes and Inde.'k, by R. 

• Cresswell, M.A. * 

— Organon; or, Lojrical Treatises, and 
tlie IntriHluction of Horplp’ry. With Noit"-, 
Aijiilysis, and Introduction, by Rev. O. 
F.d)'v%'Vi, M.A. 2 vols. 3.r. 6</. eacli. * 

_Rhetoric and Poetics. 'rrans.,with 

Ifobbes’ Analysis, Kvam. Questions, .and 
Notes, by T. Hiu;klcy,j;..V. Portrait.•• 

ATHEN.®US. Tlic Deipnosophists; 

or, the Hanquel of the [.earned. HyC. 1>. 

Vonire, II..A. With an Appendix of I oeti- 
cal Fr.agnieiits. 3 vols. 

ATLAS of Classical Geography. 22 

large Coloured Maps. With a coiiii>lete 
Inde.v. Imp. 8vo. 75. 


BION.—-VfV’ Theocritus. 

C iE S A R. Commentaries on -the 

tiallic and Civil Wars, with the 
moniary Hooks attributed to Hirtius, in- 
cliuliiiK the complete Ale.xandrmn, .'Xfric.m, 
and Spanish Wars. Trans, with Notes. 
Portrait. 


CATULLUS, Tibullus, and the Vigil 

of Venus. Trans, with Notes .hih bio¬ 
graphical Introfluciion. lo which are 
added, Metrical Versions by I.amb, 
Grainger, and others. Frontispiece. 


CICERO’S Orations. Trans, by C. D. 


Volume, H.A. 4 vols. 


— On OKAt^jy and Orators. With 
i.etters to*Quti'k^s and Hrutiis. 
with Notes, by l*v. J. S.#\atson, M.A. 
-On the Nature of the Gods, Divi¬ 
nation, Kate, Laws, a Republic, Consul- 
' sliip, Trans., with Notes, bf C.D.Yonge, 

H.A. 

- Academics, De Fimbus, and Tuscii- 

Ian Questions. By C. D. Yonge, L- • 
With Sketch of the Greek Philosophers 
mentioned by Cicero. 


CICERO’S Orations.— Continued. ^ 

- Olfleesj or, Mor.il liulics. Cato 

Major, ail I'.ssay nn^Oh/ Agt;; Lmlliis, an 
K.^say oif Iricmlship; .Scipm's Dream: 
Paradoxes; I,filer to (J’'""*'' Magis- 
ir.ates. Tr.ans., with Nuio, l.iy C. R. I'M- 
inund.->. Porir.tif. . 3.V. ^ 

DEMOS'^HENES’ Orations. Tmns,. 

wiilj Notes, .Arguinciiis, a Chriinohi.gical 
.Ahsiract, aiui .♦ppendices, hy C. Raiiu 
Keniuttf. 5 vols. ^ ^ 

DV::TI 0 NARY of LATirfandGIlEEK 

( UnUations ; iiK.lmliiig Ihoverlis, Maxiiii'-, 
AlotiO'r-', Law ^erlll^ and I'lua-.es. Witli 
tlie (Jii.'^uitics niarkeilf aiut I'higli'-h Ti;u.''- 
lalion.-.. ■* 

-With Index Verbortiin {622 pag'w). fi.r. 

- Ind(^\ Vcrbonim to the above, with dr* 

(Juii.-’tdii i .111(1 Ikccenis marked (3I1 p.cge.); 
linip . loili. 11'. $ ^ 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. aiUl 

(ipicioi.x of the .Ami.'iil I’liilosc : 
Ti.im... will) Notes, !)>• C. D. Vmige, H.A. 


EPICTETUS. \’lu; DiKCOurscs of. 

With ihe Ihicffenilion .in. I l•'J-aglni■nI^, 
Wilii Noio, Life, and View of lies Phil^-* 
s,i])^y, h\ <.ee)ge M..\. A. .T. ^ 

EUUIITDES. Trans . wiili Notes and Ir. 


ro.i 

ir.iii. 


T. A. i;u*lvicy, H.A.* P< 


REEK ANTHOJ.OGY.I 
i‘io'C hy G. Hinges, M.A. ♦ W; 


In Knglid' 
'ilh MellH.d 


ti. lailges, * .r I.M 

Vei-si.,-|s by Hlaiid, Tlerivalc, foid f>ci.- 
maii.lc. » * 

reek: ROMANCES of IIcliodoniH, 

l.oiigi:-, aiii^A. hilles 'lamis; vif.._ I h'- 
Adv<-iilur.:s*^Theag.--iies and Gh.tricle < ; 
Amours of Daplmis and Cldoe; an.l Love . 

.,f i.M.l 

l,y Rev R. SiiMili, 

lERODOTuS. I.iierally R. '. 

Jlenry Cary, M.A. I’oiuaii. , , 

lESIOD, CAI.EIMACHUS, ami 

■rh.oy.ii.. In I'".''-., 'vO, Note, ay: 

l;in..ra|.hir:il .. ly. Ry. J- 

M \! 'I ny.ilai ^ .M./ln. O i- 

ru.:.., . a,i,„ia.ira.. 

bj ■) mI.i ; •.i..f'1'lw.Ry 

lOMm-S IKa,l.» In Rayliab JV-,m.K 
iSoles l.'> r. .'V. ' “ • 'Ji 

-J Odylsey, lbaaiaj^''r;i.i*irams an.l 

Hattie of ibe Frogs an. Mi'-'e. In ^ ’’7'".' 
Prose, with N.^ies and ^Memoir b> I-A. 

Pmekhy, H.A. 

lORACE. Wn Prose by Smart, with Note 
^^Laed b>^I’. A. Huckley, H.A. lor- 
trail. V- b'A • 

rULIAN THE EMPEROR. Hy > 

Rev. C. VV. Kmi;, .'I A. 
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JUSVIN, CORNELIUS NEPOS, and 

Kuiropiiis. 'IVaus., with Notes, by Kev. 
J. S. Watson, iM'.A. , ^ 

JUVENAL, PERSIUS, 'SULPICIA, 
and Luciiiiis. In Pro-o, with Notc^. 
('hronolo'^iLal Tables, I'- 

I'ivans, M.A. ♦d'o uhii^ is added the Me- 
U'ical Vc^^ion j f Ju\cnal aiul P^eisiiis I'y 
(lifford. Frontispiece. 

LIVY., the History o'l Romc^ 
i;V l>r. lyoillan and oiheis. 4 vuis. Por¬ 
trait. < « 

LUCAN'S Pliai-salia. In ibose, with 
Ni'>ics by H. T. Rdcy. 

LUCIA;N’S Dialognc.5 of tht Gods, 

’i!ic Sea (lods, and <>t die Dead. 1 ran^. 
Howard Williani.v, M.A. 

LU(;RETIUS. In Prostywith Notes and 
P>i>:);:rapliicat liiiroduriio.. by Kcv. J. S. 
Watson, M-A. ^T'obwhich is addeti the 
.\Ieiric; 4 ,Version by J. M. Hood. 

MARTIAL'S Epigrams, ..on-.plete. In 

Prose, w'uli Verse TVaiislalioiis selicted 
from Kn;.;lisli Poets, j^nl oilier suiirees. 
vol. (670 pages',, y:. 6</. 
KpSCHUS.— Sec Theocriins. 

OVID’S ^'Worke, complete. In P.ose, 
•Aiih Notes and liiirodiiciion. ; \ol.>. 

PAUS^INIAS’ Eescriptiorj of Grccct. 

I'ran^kited into Knglish, wol. Notes and 
Index, lly 4-rliiur Kiv’iaiai Miiilelo, 
'-.Iineliine Si Intlar of T riniiy ( '>lDge, C ani- 

bn<'.;e. *1; voLs. ' , 

PHALARIS. Bentley's nii.serti\tions 

npoii the Kpisdes ol Pnal.iris, llieinisto- 
• les, SiiCrates, luiripic.es, ^nd die Kdiles 
of Hesoj). With Iiitiodii<.!i.>ii and Notes 
by Prof. W. Wagner, I’li-l). 

-yTJDAR. f In Prose, with Introdmtion 
and Notes by Dawson W. 'i iinie'r. 1 o- 
gethcr witli the Metrical Version by .Ma-a- 
bam Moore. Portrait. 

PLATO’S Works. Trans., with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes. 6 vols. 

-Dialogues. 'A Summary and .\nalysis 

of* ’ "ith .‘\n;ilyii<:al 1 idex ti^ llic ^ifeek 
text of modern editions‘av.d above 

iranslalions, by A. Day, l-D.D. « 
PLAUTUS.’S Comedits. fn Prose, with 
Notes and Index by H. T. Riley, P-A. 
2 Vols. V 

PLINY’S Natural History. Trans., 
with Notes, by J. P>oslock, M.D., F.U.b., 
and H. T. Riley, P.A. 6 vols. 

PLINY. The Letter' of/liny the 
Younger. Meimotli’s Transl-^ion, revised, 
with Notes and short.Life, by Rev. F. L. 
T'. Posanquel, M..\. 


PLUTARCH’S Morals. ,,| 

lis'ays. Trans, by j;b W. King, M.A. S.S. 

- - Elhifiil EsHtiyK. h.om. b\ \. K. 
shillci^. M.A. 

— Lives. .sv,'/<fyc7. 

PROPERTIUS, The EDgics.pf. U idi 

.it<'r:dly IrnnxI.iled by the Rev. i*. 
}. F. tiantillmi. .\ 1 ..\., with nietrii.a! Vi r- 
of ,sri,’jLl I''.le;.:ies by Null and Pdloll. 

*1 ■ 

QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of Oratory. 

Tr ills., with Notes an«l P>iugr;bil;i( yl 
Noliee, by Rev. J. S. W.iLsoii, M.A. 

■?. \ L)|s. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLFjJUS 

p.iti ruilus. T'rans., with Notes .1,id RI0-. 
gr.iphical Noiimis, by J. S, Watson. M..’\. 

SENECA DE BENEFICIIS. Nfuly 
Uan'i.itcd i<y Aubrey Stewart, .M-A, 
A’. .V. ^ ' 

SENECA’S Minor Works. IT.inslaird 
liy .\. \In .’’ar/>>■<•."• 

SOCHOCLES. The Tragedies of. In 

Ibo.sf, widi Null’s,^ Arguments, and Iniru- 
dm tioti. i’uiuail. 

STRABO'S Geography. Tr.ans., with 

NoK-s, by W. FuU oner, M.A., and H- C. 

1 lainili<-n. Copious indc.x, giving .^^cienl 
and Modern N.taies. 3 vols. 

SUETONIUS’ Lives of the Twelve 

C<s:;|•^ and Live'- of llie Hrainmarians. 
Tin- Translation of T’humson, rcviscil, with 
Ni.'ies, hy 'i'. Forester. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Trans., 

uitll N oie.s. 2 vols. 

TERENCE and PH.®DRUS. In Knc 

li.-.h Prose, wall Notes and .Arguments, by 
IT T. Riley, 1 >.A. To wTiiiTi is addi.-d 
.^m;iir's Mefricai Version of Phaidrus. 
With I’T'oiitispicce. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHUS, 

ami T'yriaus. In Prose, with Notes ami 
Arguments, by Rev. J. IJanks, M.A. To 
whii.'h are. appended the MivI KICai. A I'.k* 
MONS of Chapman. Portrait of T'hcoci itus. 

THUCYDIDES. The Peloponneeian 
War. 'JVans., with Notes, by Rev. H. 
Dale. Portrait. 2 vols, 7.,^^ 6r/, each. 

TYRT/BUS.—.S'riT Thcoi'^ius. ‘ 

VIRGIL. ThO Works of. In Prose, 
with Notes by Davidson. Revised, with 
additional Notes and Hiographical Notice, 
by T. A. Huc'.dey, R.A. Portrait. 3.^. bd. 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans., with 
' ■ Notes, by J. S. Watson, M.A., and others. 
Portrait. In 3 vols. 
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C(|LLEGIATE SERIES. 


10 Voh, cmh. 

DANTE, ^lie Infern?’. Pro'^e I'rans.,* 
wiili ihe [^xt i>l tile- Ori.ainal on tlie.sarne 
}*ak'<“, aiu^l'lxi^iuaiory Notes, liy John 
A. C^irlyie, M.l), ]’urliait. N. A# 

I-The Purgatorio. IVoscTrans., with 

f ilte ()iii»inal t)n tlie ‘.ainc and Kx- 

plaiialnry Notes, l)y W. S#I,)uj,Male. AT A. 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) in Areck. 

(•tiesifidi’s Text, witii the Rcaditi.i,'s\if 
-Mill niul Srlioi/ at the foot of the page, and 
j-'aratlel References in the ifiargiti. ARoa 
Cl il’A'ul Introduction and ('lironolo.uical 
jlahles. 'Two I'ac-siiniles of (ircek 
sei ipts. 650 [>a'^es. 3,r. iui. 

-or h'liind tip with a Creeh ar<i luigiisli 

r.exicon t<j the New Tesftmieiu (050 pages 
add^ti(,ii|:d, making in all 9<sr,). 3X. 

I'he Lexicon may be had separalidy, * 


(2/. ]o-'. ftv'ia.) 


DOBREE’S Adversaryv. (Notes on tflfe 
tin'ck and Latin Classiu'-.) j'.dii.ed by liie 
!atc JTof, Wagner, 2 vois. 


DONALDSON (Dr.) The Tlic^atre of 

tin: ( .reeks. VV’iiltJijppIcir^ntary Ti<-atiM- 
oiTlhe 1 ..'ingii.ige, aI eires, |itid rhos<><ly ef 
thcjjrer* I iiainal i>fs. Nuineri>iis Jllu'-- 
trath.i,'^ and ; l‘i»ins. Py J. W. »J )ona!d- 
son, l).-« A'..',' 

KFiGHTLEY'S (Thomasf Mytliolo^y 

of .\nrieni ( ireece and Iwily. I\e\ i'-ed h\- 
Ja’onli.aid Sciniiii/, Ph.D., LL.D. i.^ 
Plate,. ^V, .s. # 

HERODOTUS, Notes on. Origin.'il 
.-Hid .Seiected float llie best Comnieniatoi-'. 
by ]>. \\^. I'unuT, M..\. Coloured 
-Analyttis nld Summary of, ’vuh 

a •. . iii -fiea! 'J'al#e of JA’ents—Tabh , 
of V. ,\l<-asnres, ^Toncy, .-'^d I)i- 

t,i()< an (Jntline of the History ac-! 
t HMyrat'hv—ari.l tlic 1 )ales coinph led fo-ia 
(iaish.i,:. ikiehr, Ne. Py J. T. VVheeU-t. 

THUCYDIDES.* All Analysis and 

Siimmai y <f. With C'hroiiologit al T.d.]'- 
of Jyvcnl'.. A.-c hy I- T. W'heeier. 


SCIENTIFIC L'lBRARY. 

5S Voh. at 55-. rr/c//, cxci/'ting those marhtJ otJuni'he. (l^/. pv. />V jtv.) , 


AGASSIZ and GOULD. Outline V 

('oinparative Pliysiology toncliiiig llte 
^« 4 j^m:Uii‘e .and Development ot ilie Races 
of Animals living .atid extinct. I''ur Schools 
and (adlcges. Enlarged by Dr. W'rifiil. 
^V’itll Imic.x and 300 llktsiiaiive W’ooileVls. 


B Pv ID G E W A T E R •TREATISES* - 

-Cli.'llnierft on the Adaptation of 

L'.I-n-al N.Umc to llie Mural and' Inlvi- 
Ici. I ( ") I -.^fWiioii of Man. Wit !i Meinc ar 
ayRcx. I >r. ( aumning. id..rliait. 


BOLLEY’S Manual of Technical 

.Analysis; a (iiiidc lor tlie Toting ami 
Valuation of the various Natural ami 
.Aitilicial .Substances employed in the Arts 
and Domestic Economy, founded on the 
work of Dr. Policy. Edit, by Dr. Paid, 
too Woodcuts. 

BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

—— Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand; 
its^ Mt^haiiisn^aiid Vital Lndowiiieuls, as 
evincing De^ffli Preceded by an Account 
of the Author’s l)yi%>veries in tlie Nervous 
System by A. Shaw. NumeAus Wooiicuis. 

-Kirby on the History, Habits, 

• ^nd Instinctsof Animals. W^h Notes by 
1'. Ryiner Jones. 100 Woodcuts. 2 vol.s. 

—^ WhewelPs Astronomy and 

General Physics, considered with reference 
to Natural Theology. Poriraii of the Eai) 
of Bridgewater. 3J. 6 d. 


— Proutbs Treatise on Chemistry, 

AL t'. oislogy, and the l'’iiiu.ti()n*of Dig- 
lion, with iiifcttjnc- i<> N.'itiirai Tlicoiig)■. 
E<iil- i'y Dr. J. W'. (Irilf/lh. 2 Mttjis. 

-Buekland a Geology and Mini?r-^ 

ah gy \S’itii .\dditiuiis l>y Prof. Owcji, 
l’i-..|', I'hilli}.', ami K. Prown.* Mvim>lr < f 
bmklai.-l. Ik'ilr.iit. _• vC^x. 15.?. Vol. I. 
'['•-•xt. * Vol.^ 11 . Qo *:uge jflates with Wl^- 
pie-"- • • * 

- Ro^efs Animal and Vegetable 

* l’liy'i*log>. -lOj \roo«lciils. 2 *-uls. ( a. 
eac^ 

Kidd |:)n the Adap^tion of Ex- 

N.itaie to the l’lty>ical Conditio): >1 
Man. t-'. Cf/. 

CARPENTER'S (Dr.,W*. B.) Zoology. 

A Systematic VieS* of tlie .Structure, Ha- 
bitv, ln''.tiiict% ami Uses of the pririctp.'il 
Pamilics of tlie Aiii^al^Kingdom, and 
the whief i'lirms of Fossil Remains. Re¬ 
vised by W. .S. Dah.is, F.L.S. Nuiimroio 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 6i. each. 




BOHN'S PlBKARIES. 


CARPENTER’S Worka ,— Continued. 
-Mechanical Philosophy, Astro¬ 
nomy, and Horology. A ''ui -il.ar Expo¬ 
sition. iSi Woo<icnts. 

— Vegetable Physiology and Sys¬ 

tematic iie>tanv- A c-anipleic Introduction 
to the Knowledge of iManls. Revised by 
K. [.arikestei, M.D., A'lunerous 

Woodcuts. 6i'. 

—.• Animal Physiology. R<, ^edEdi- 

<tion. 3i»o Woodcuts. 6s. 

CHESS CONGRESS of 1H62. \ - oU 

lecliuii of tlio giiinos pUycd. l-.-Incd ny 
j. I.Ouentluil. N.» w cdiii’.n. .. 

CHEV^iIEUL on Colour. Containing 
tlie Principles of Harmony ami Contrast 
of Colours, and their Applicati ,ii to the 
Arts ; inclmling Puintvng, Decoration, 
'I'apcstries, Carpets, hiosuics, Glazing, 
Staining, Cali o Printing, Helterpre>s 
I’rinlii.^, Map Colouring, Dre-.s, f.and- 
scape and Flower (Jardcaing, &.c. Irans. 
by C. Martel. Several IMaies. 

-With an additional serles of i6 Plates 

in Colours, 75. 6^/. 

^i^EMOSER’S History of Magic. 

Trans, by W. Howitt. Witii an Appendix 
‘ of the .'iiosf remarkable and best authenti¬ 
cated Stories of Apparitions, Dreams, 
Second Sighl, Table-Turning, and Spim- 
Kapping,- &x:. 2 vols. 

HIND’S InCroductfon to Astronomy. 

Witlt Vocabulary of the 'i'erius in present, 
use. Numerous Wood' uis. \s. ( i. N.S. 

HOGG’S (Jabez) Elements of ♦ixperi- 

mental and Natural Pliilosnphy. ^ lielng 
an lOasy Introduction td'vb’- S^,‘dy of 
Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, 
Elcclrlci y, Voltaism, and ftingnetism. 
400 Woodcuts. 

HUMBOLDT'S Cosmos; or, Sketch 

o." a Physical Description of the Universe. 
'Trans, by K. C. Otte, P. H. P.aul, and 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Portrait. 5 vols. 
35. 6if. each, evgepting vol. v., 55. 

— • lersonalNarraUveofliisTravels 

III America during tbeuyeprs 1799-1804. 
Trans., with Notes, by 'T. Ross. 3 vols. 
-Views of Nature; or, Contem¬ 
plations of the Sublime PhenomeiA of 
Creation, will-. Sclentitlc I''ustratir>ns. 
'Tnans. by Pb C. Otte. 

HUNT’S (Robert) Poetry of Science; 

or, Studies of the Phys ical Phenomena of 
Nature. By Robert Hun*, Professor at 
tlie School of Mines. , 

JOYCE'S Scientifto Dialogue.. A 
Familiar Introduction to tJie Arts and 
Sciences. For Schools and Young People. 

— Numerous Woodcuts. 


JOYCE'S Introduction tt5 the Art.s 

and Sciences, fo Schocis and Young 
People. I >ivide<U into Lessons with Fbv 
amina^'.'in Questions, ’'/oodruts. 3^. td. 

JUKES-UROW'.E’S Studei.:’s Hand¬ 
book of Physical Geology. By A. J. 
Jnkes-!>rowne, of tlie Geologii 1 Survey of 
Knglaiul. With nnmeri^ls Di.^grams and 
Allusiittiions, 6.V. N.S, 

-The Student’s Handbook of 

H],stori« af Gcol-'igy. By A. J. Jukes- 
Brown, B.A,, K.(i.S., of the (jeoTogical 
Siirve_, of lui'gland and Wales. Witli 
iivinerous Di.igraiiis and JllusiratioKs. ■ 

N. S. 

- The BniTding of the Britbsh 

Islandv. .\ ^tudv 111 <i.-omMi,lii,;;ii 

timi. T.y A. \: JiiLi's-lIi-ouiK-, IVC.S-. 

y.v. i)(f. ,A. 

KNIGHT’S (Charles) knowledge is 

Power. A Popular hlanual of Political 
Economy. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING by the 

Royal Academicians, Barry, (i)pic, Fuseli. 
With lntroducti>ry Essay and Notes by 
,B. Wortiuiii. Portrait of Fuseli. 

LILLY. Introduction to Astrology. 

Witli a Gr.aiiimar of Astrology and Tables 
for calculaiiiig Naliviiics, by/adk’cl. 
MANTELL’S (Dr.) Geological Ex¬ 
cursions through the Isle of Wight and 
along the 1 )orset Coast. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and (jcologic.al Map. 

—;r Petrifactions and their Teach¬ 
ings. I l.'imlliook to the Organic Remaiir, 
inihc P.ritish Museum. Numerous Woo<i- 
cuts. 6^. 

— ^Wonders of Geology; or, a 

F.Tiiiliar Exposition of Geological Plieiio- 
n.ena. A coloured Geological Map of 
I'inglaml, I'lates, and 200 Woodcuts. 2 
vols. 7,v. 6(/. each. 

MORPHY’S Games of Chess, being 

tlie Matches and best Games played by the 
American Chaniplon, with e.xplanatory and 
analytical Notes by J. Udwerillial. With 
short Memoir and Portrait of Morphy. 
SCHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and Man. 
Popular Pictures of Nature. And Ko- 
belTs Sketches from the Mineral Kingtlom. 
Trans, by .A. Hetifrey, F.R.S. Coloured 
Map of the Geography of Plants, d 
SMITH'S (Pye) GeologyScrip¬ 
ture ; or, the Relation U- tw een the Scriptures 
and Geologid.l Science. With Memoir. 
STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis of 
the I’rincipal Painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Sei\ools, including an Account b*' 
some of the early Geriuan Masters. By 
"* George Stanley. 

STAUNTON’S ChesB-Player^s Hand¬ 
book. A J’opular and Scientific Intro¬ 
duction to the Game, with numerous Dia¬ 
grams and Coloured Frontispiece, j 
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STOCK HARDT’S Experimental 


STAUNTok 

— Chess Praxis, a Supplement to the 
Chess-player’s hjandb^k. Conl^ninglhe 
most imi^^tant modein Imi)rov^nents in 
the Opemngs; Code (^Chess Laws ; anil 
a Selection of Morphy's Games. Annotated. 
636 pagelP Diagrams. 6^. 

—- Chess-Player’s Comf>ani<yi« 

('omprising a Treatise on 0 <ld.s, Collection 
of Match Games, including •the Trench 
Match with M. St. Am;tit, and a SelAtion 
of Original Problems. Diagram^and Co- 
.loured Frontispiece. V 

- Chess Tournament of 1?51. 

A Collection of Games p^yed at this cele¬ 
brated assemblage. With Introduction 
au% Notes. N umcrous Diagrams. 


Chemistr>% A Hamlb(j3k for the Study 
of the -icience by*simple Kxpeiiinent''. 
Edit, by C. W. Heaton, F.C.S. Nu¬ 
merous Woodcuts. iV. S. 

URE’S (Dr. A.)*qDtton Maifiifacturo 
if Great llritaii^ systei^tically investi- 
gated ; i^•ilh an Introdnaory View of its 
(Ik)inparative State in Foreign 
Revi>:^ by P. X. Simmonds. isg Itiii-'- 
trations. 2 vols. ^ ^ 

— Philosophy of ,Manufactures, 

or an Kxp'.'siiion of theiScientific, Moral, 
and Coi'ni!er<'ial Kci^ioiny of the Faetcry 
Systenr of Great Britain. Reused by 
P. L. Simmonds. Numerous T'igurts. 
800 pages. 75. 6<i. 


ECONOMICS AND FlNANtE* 

GILQART’S History, Principles, and Practice of Banking, Revised to rS8i by' 
A. S. Michie, of the Royal liank ot Scotland. Portrait of Gilbart. 2 vols. ioi‘. Ab .V. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

28 Volumes at Various Prices. (8/. lox. per set^ 


BLAIR’S Chronological Tables. 

Comprehending the Chronology and*His- 
tory of the World, from the F.arliest Times 
..^^o the Russian Treaty of Peace, April 1856. 

W. Rosse. 800 pages, los. 

- Index of Dates. Comprehending 

the principal Facts in the Chronology and 
History of the World, from the Earliest to 
the Present, alphabetically arranged; being 
a complete Index to the foregoing. By 
J. W. Wsse. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

BOHN’S Dictionary of Quotations 

from the English Poets. 4th and cheaper 
Edition. 6^. 

BUCHANAN’S Dictionary of Science 
and Technical 'I'erms used in Philosophy, 
Literature, Professions, Commerce, Arts, 
and Trades, By W. H. Buchanan, with 
Si^pleme^. Edited by Jas. A. Smith, 6x.* 

CHRONfcLE^QP THE TOMBS. A • 
Select Collection of EjAaphs, with Essay 
on Epitaphs and Observations on Sepul¬ 
chral Antiquities, By T. J. Pettigrew, 
F.R.S., F.S.A. ss. % 

CLARK’S (Hugh) Introduction to 

Heraldry. Revised by J. R. Blanche. 

950 Illustrations. 

—— IVitk tlu Illustraiions coloured^ rsf. 


COINS, Manual ^f.— umpturcys. 
DATES, /nde^ of.^See Blair. ' 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and Prft- 

vincial English. Containing Worthi from 
El^lish •iii-rtiiers previous to the rgtii 
Century. By Thomas Wright, 'M.A.. 
F.S.A., &c. 2 vols. 5J. each. 

EPIcmAMMATISTS (The)! A Sclcc'- 

tion from tWe Epigrammatic literature of 
Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern Tinier* 
With Introduction, Notes, Observ.ftit^i*-, 
Illustrations, an Appendix on Works con¬ 
nected with Epigramnuttic Literature, 
by^Rev. H. Dodd, M.A. 6x. N. S. 

GAMESf* Ha)%&book of. Coni^ifislng 
Tr^uises*on'*above 40 Games of Chance, 
SUfl, and. Maryal Dexterity, incUuling 
V^ist, liilU.ards, &c. Edit, iy Henry (». 
^olm. Numerous Diagrams, 51:. P. .S'. 

HEN^REY’S Guide <0 English 

Coins. Revised Edition, by C. F. Keary, 
M.A., F.S.A. With an Historical Intro¬ 
duction. 6 j. 

HTJMPKftREYS’ Coin Collectors’ 
Manual. Atf Wistfijical Account of the 
Progress of Coinage from the Earliest 
Time, by H. N. Humphreys. 140 IIIu;» 
trations. 2 vols. 5J. each. PI. S. 
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LOWNDES’ Biblioffraphor’s Manaal 
of English Literature. ConlainiiijT an Ac¬ 
count of Rar 4 ani Curious^,BooLs pub¬ 
lished in or rebating to Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the Invention of Printing, 
with Biographical Notices and Prices, 
by W. V. I^P'vndes. Parts I.-X.fAto Z), 
3i'. 6</. each.(”- Part (Appendix 
5^. Or the ii parts in **■'vols., half 
morocco, 2/. 2s. 

< 1 . 

MEDIO-INE^ Handbook of Domestic, 

J’opularly Arranged. By Dr. H. Davies. 
7W pages, ss^': 

NOTED NAMts OF FICTION. 

Dicnonary of. Including also Familiar 
|\endonyins, Surnames bestowed oti Kini- 
neiit Men, &c. By \V. A. Wh'lUer, M.A. 
If.-. N. S. A 


POLITICAL j CyCI,,oi’.®DIA. A 

Dictionary of Ij.^olitica , Constitutional, 
Statistical, ani.^ For^.tsic Knowledge ; 
formrhg a Work*^>f Referent.^ on subjects 
't ofCivii Admini.--vTation, Political Economy, 
Finance, Commerce, Law.s, and Social 
Relations. 4 vols. 35. 6<f. ejfJi. 

a< <> 

ifJlO VERBS, Handbook of. Con¬ 
taining an entire Republication of Ray’,'-. 
Collectio I, w'ith Additions frotn Foreign' 
ir.ingnage.s a’i’id Sayings, Sentences, 
Max',nis, and Phrases. 55. 

—yr- A Polyglot of Foreign<» C m- 

prising French, Italian, German, Dutcli, 
Spanish, Porfjiguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations, 5.^-. 

SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS; oi. 

Kindred Words and thoir Opposites. Col 
lectcil and Contrasted by Ven. C. J. 
Siniili, M.A. 5.V. N. S. 

WRIGHT (rh.)~See Dktionar . 

r 


ADLNEY’S Evelina; or, a A’oong 
l.ady’s. Entrance into the World. By F. 
Burney (Mine. D'ArbUiy). With Intro- 
iliii4{ioi) .and* Ntites by A. K. I'.llis, Author 
of ‘ i.ylve,sib.a,’&c. N.S. 

-Cecilia. Wi\h Introduction and 

Notes by A.<R. ElUs. 2 voU. N. S. 

D£i STAEL. Co^dnne, oni Italy. 
,, By Maiianie de St.K:l. I ran-i. lOi' i I)) 
l.mily l-t.ildwlii and Baulin.1 
EBERS’ Egyptian Piii?-?^S8. S^'rans. 

by.Emma lluchhcini. A'. V. 
FIELDING’S Joseph Andrews and 
a bis Frictui Mr. Abr.ahani With 

Roscoe’s Biography. Cfujksh,ink's Ulus- 
irations. N. S. 


(2/. 5^. per sek) 

TlZWmG.—Continued. 

- Amelia. Roscoe’s Edition, revised. 

Cruikshunk's Illustrations. 5.'. N. S. 

-History of Tom Jones, a Found¬ 
ling. Roscoe's Edition. CruVisheink's 
Illustrations. 2 vols. N. S. 

GROSSI’S Marco Visconti. Trans, 
by A. F. D. A. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed ; being 
a' Translation of ‘I Promessi Sposi.' 
Nilimerous Woodcuts, i vol. (732 pages) 
5 ^. A'. .V. 

STOWE (Mrs. H. B.) Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin : or, Life among the Lowly. 8 full- 
page lllustr.ations. N, S. 


NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY. 

12 Volumes at 3^'. (xL each, ex.yptiu^p those marked othotdvise. 


ARTISTS’ LIBRARY. 


Volu/ut. 


at Various Prices. 

f 


BELL (Sir Charles).^ cTUc Anatomy 

,ind I’hilusophy of K.vpre>sijn, Con¬ 
nected with the FincVirl>. 5,v. AV-A* 

DEMMIN. History of Ai^ms \nd‘ 
Armour Idom the l^.arliesi i'lriud. 'By 
-Nugu.sie Dciinniu. Tran?-. b>- C. C. 
Bl.ick, M..'\., .Assistant Keeper. S. K. 
Museum. i9oollIu*:trati;;ns. -s. od. A'. O'. 

FAIRHOLT’S Costume England. 

Third I'idition. '''nUri^ed and Revised 1 >y 
the Hon. H, A. Dillon, F.S.A. With 
more tb.aii 700 Engraving.s. .» vols. 5^". 
each. N. S. 

Vol. i. History. Vol. I. Cdossary. , 


(2/. 3>‘. 6 d. per set.') 

FLAXMAN. Lectures on Sculpture. 

With Three Addresses to the R.A by Sir 
R. Westnmcoit, R.A., .'u'd Memoir o 
Flaxinau. Portrait and 53 ts. A'..)'. 

HEATON’S;, Co..6?se History of 
Painting. New Kdiciun, rc\isctl by 
AV. Co.'iiio Moiiklioii'c. 5-v. A'..V. 

LEONARDC da VINCI’S Treatise 
on Painting. Trans, by J. F. Rigaud, R.A. 
With a Life and an .Account of his Works 
byJ.W. Brown. Numerous Plates. 5s. N.S. 
BLANCHE’S History of British 
Costume, from the Earliest Time to the 
igth Century. By J. R. Planchc. 400 
Illustrations. 5^. N. S. 



BO^^N’S CHEAP SEIiIP:Sl 

PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 


A Serih of Complete StoPies Essays, mhtly reprintc'd from Fo/s. 
in Bohn's Lihrarks, and neatly hour i in stiff paper cover^ . 
until cut edges ^suitable fay Railway Reading: 


ASCHAM {ROGER\.^ 

•SCHOLEMASTER. By Professor Mayor. 

CARPENTER (DR. IV. B.).— 

PHYSIOLOGY OF TEMPERANCE ANW TOTAL AB- 
• \ STlNliNCE. 

Etiff-RSON.— 

ENGLAND AND ENGL'fSH CHARACTERISTICS. Lectures 
on thi; Race, Ability, Manners, Triith, Character, Wealth, Religion, ^c, * 

N.\TURE : An Essay. To which are added Orations, Itecttire-* 
and Addresses. > , • 

REPRESENTATIVE MEN: Seven Lectures on PiIato,* Swi 
DKNHORG, Montaignb, Siiakespf.akf., NAI’OI.KON, find (loiVriii;. . 

TWENTY ESSAYS on Various Suhjer/s. 

;^E CONDUCT OF LIFE. ' 

ERANKUN (BENJAMIN)'.— 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. .Edited by J.,Spark.s. 

HAWTHORNE (NATHANIEL).— 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. Two Vols. in One. 

SNOW IMAGE, and other Tales. 

SCARLET LETTER. 

4iOUSE WITH THE SEV^N (;L^BL^:S" ^ 
TRANSFORMATION ; or Jhe \^\ble Fawn. Two Parts. 

HA/JJTT (\V.).- 

TABLE-TALK :,Essays on Men and Manners. Three Parts. 
PLAIN SPEAKER: Opinions on Berths/Men, and Thin^r; 

t hree Parts. *"* > . ^ 

LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH CO.MIC iX'RITER.S. 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH POETS. 



22 BOHN'S C^bAP SERIES. 

[I'kZLIT'r (— Continued. 

LFXTURKS ON THE CHARACTERS (^,F EHAKE- 
S!>i';/M<li'S FLAYS. ’ ''i 

LECTV.RF.S iON THE LITERATURE OF THECGE OF 

KLlFAIilii'll, chicly Dramatic. ' 

II'VKkc, (ICASHING TON).— 

Lll^'E OF MOHAMMED. With "Portrait. 

IJVE.S OF SUCCESSORS OF MOHAMMED. 

RIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 

SKETCH-BOOK. 

TALES OF A, TRAVELLER. 

TOUR CM THE PRAIRIES. 

CGNQUK.STS of GRANADA AND SPAIN. Two Parts. 
LIFE AND VOYAGES OF COLUMBUS. Two Parts. 
COMPANIONS OF COLUMBUS: Their Voyages and Dis- 

coveries. 

AD.VENTURES OF C.\PTAIN BONNEVILLE in the Rocky 

Monnyiins and the Far Wet.. 

R. NICGERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF NEW YORK, from the 

I’iC^ipning if the World to the End of the Dutch Dynasty. 

TAlES Oi' THE .ALHAMBRA. 

CON(2UEST OF FLORIDA UNDER HERNANDO uE. 
.SOTO. 

ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 

S. ALV.IAGUNDI ; or, The Whim‘I Whams and Opinions of 

Launcrlot Langstaff, Esq. 

iiRACEBRIDGE HALL; or. The Humourists. 

ASTORIA ; or. Anecdotes of .an Enterprise beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. 

VVOLFERTS R/DOST, and Other Tales. 

IAMB\CHARLE'S).— 

ESSAYS'CF ELIA. WitR a P’brtrait. 

LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

ELIANA. With' Biographical Sketch. 

MARRY AT (CAPTAIN). 

PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS. With a Memoir of 
the Author. ’ 
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nie only^iiSkorisX Edilion; no others published in England confain 
the /lesJ^tdjbs and iinoloyical Notesdi^Jlr. dlahn, who 
~iteral years t^'-this pohion of the Work. 

DlC.Tl6NtAKY 


a devo. 

WE?B.STER’S 

OF THE 


EI^G 


LISH 


•LA^G 


UAlGE. 


Thonnighly revised anft ini]Hoved 4 )y Chau^'CFA'' A. GOODRICH, ]i.D.,*LL.l). 
and Noah P(?r^r, D.I)., of Yale College. 


THE GUINEA DIC.TIONARY. 

New Edilion pS.So], with a Suppiemenl of upwards of^6oo New Words ."Wul 

Meanings. • 

• 1628 Pages. 3000 Illustrations. 

• • 

Tlfe features uf this vdluinc, which render it,perhaps the most useful 
Dictionary for general reference ext»nf, as it is uirdoubteiil^ ^ne of the cheapest 
Ixroks ever [uihlislied, are as follows :— 

1 . CoMPLurENitss.— It contains II4,A)0 words. 

2 . Accuracy or Dekinition. • 

.T SClKN'riFlC AND Tkcunicai, Trrm.s. 

4 . EI'VMOI.OUV. 

5 . Tiik OK'i'iitH'.KAiMlY is based, as far a|pr^ssilrlt^ onl'ixed I’tincipTes. 

<i. rRONDM.'IA'I ION. . * 

7 . Tiik Ii.i.iistRAiivF, (^itATiONS. 

8 . Tiik Synonyms. 

y. The [i.i.iisi KA^i^NsN'hicljj^.YCced ^ooo. ^ 

‘Cloth, 2lj. ; halfrbourid in calf, 301.; calf or half tussia, 3ir. 6/i. ; ru*ia,^2/j^ 


U7//< At’u’ I'd.iyraphical Appendix, coniaininy over Namjp 

THE COMPLETE'^JCTIONARY 

j^'nlaths, i^jddiiion lo the above matter* seveiV valuaVde ifitcrary Ap^i^jdiccs, 
and 7 iiMiKtra plages of IHu.stifi^oi]^gn>yped and cla^sihed^ 

I vol. 1919 ])ages, cloth, 3H. 67 . 

• • 

^‘.‘'.“rtaiidv the best piafitiGtl iCnglish Dictionary extant.’— ^arhrly Review, 187:^. 

% •% 

^^•\spc(tuscs^ -with Specimen ra^es^ scut post free ^i^^p^j^cation. 


’ • To be obtained through all Booksellers. 



BOHN’S SELECT llIEFAPY' 

OK - 

STANDARD WORKS. 

- i - --1 . 

i-’ricc ij. in |)apcr cove.s, and rj-. 6 /.' rii clotli. 

T. l>.\co?,'’.s Es?_\\'S. With Tntrodnction and Notes. ' 

2. Lf.ssinc’s L.MiKd'Vt. Beasley’“'I^r.'i’islation, revised, \v itii liitvo- 
^ duction, No^es, Scr.j by Edward iSell, M.A, 
l),\N'i:,i:’s Inm krNv'. Translated, ,vith Note, by Rev. II. F. Cary,- 

4 . (;OKT[n'’s F.vu.sr. Part 1. Trar slated, with Introduction, b\ 

Aiinte Swanwick. F' 

5. ''oi: imt’s Boyiirioi'). I5ein,4 Part 1 . of the .Aulobiiyaraphy. 

Translated by J. (')xenford. 

6. .Scnii.r.KR’s M \rv S i LkM-t r and Thm: M.mii or < )Kt,H.\.\'s. Tran.t- 

lated by I. ; .ellisli and Anna .Swanwick. 

7. Thi; ()t;i'.i;N's Ew.t.i.sii. By the late Dean Aiford. 

cS. Lii k an'd L.vhours ok THitx.-vrn Thom.vk Br.vsskn. ’By Sir 
.'\. Helps, K.C.I}. 

9. Pl.A'J'o’s 1 It’Al .ii .1-K.'s : The Apolc,4y - Crito Phaed<.i - Pr()ta;4orae 
With Introductions. 

f I , 

to. iM01,1 KRid.s I'K.ws : I'he Mi.ser—Tartuffc - "I'he Shopkeeiter turned 

Centlenian. With brief Memoir. 

.. e 

11. C.o,!', iHK.’ts Rkinkkk Fox, in English Hexameters. By .\. Rogers. 

12. (B.I'.ltR (itvLnSMI I ll’s PLA^ S. 

l.KssiNo’s Pi.AVs : N^tithan the Wise—Minna \on Barnhelm. 

,4. Pl..\U I'lJ.s’s CoMKlillv : Trinunimus Menaechnii - Aiilulari.i 
Captivi. .i>'' 

ly W.\ii:ri.oo Dws. By A. Eaton. Witli Prefai e aim .\otcs !i\ 
Edward Bell. 

<c DiAio.sthknks t.ix iTiii: Crow;-.' 'Tran.l.itcd by <Kami 
Kennedy. 

iA Till-; \'U AK oi- WAKia-'lia.li. 
h. Oi.ivkr Cro.mwk i,i . By Dr. Rcinhnhl Pauli. 

'9. Til it Pk.R i-l-X'f 1 -'. i-1.. By Dr. Channing. Edited li\ lii^ ncplu-u . 

■ Rev. \V, H,,C'ha4ining, 

;o. LADIKS IN PAlJl.li'xMENl" HORACI, A f ,A'I I It S, and other pieces. 
,,„by Sir (i. ettto 'Preve yan, Bart. 


yi> ac D//flrc<'i/ /ij' 


i .. ua 

oi.cor's The I’l.Aot r. in Lonoon. 
!r\im','s I.ii-E c-r N,!ai[omi-: 1 . 
ilouAci.'s OiiK-s. by vA’-ou; lurn.is. 
Siiekidan's P'liy.s,- 
ilAi i i's Caravan. 


1 Hckkk's l-iS'W "N ‘'I'm SI la iMit 
A.so l!i-..\r 1 11 I' 1 .’ With Slmi! 
McMlli'il'. 

IlARVi-A's Tki \i OKoN 'i iir.Cira i - 
t.Al'ION OK I IIK li.'.OOO. 


LON-DON: GEORGE BELL AND SONS. 


Londoi. ; I’rirueJ by Stk.\ngk\vays 'I'ower Stret , Cambrideje Circus,W.C. 








